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Art. I. — 1. The Bengal and Agra Gazeteer, 1840-41. 

2. Tassins Map of Bengal, 

The remark of Heeren relative to the varied appearance of 
nature in the great continent of Asia, would ecpuilly apply to 
that smaller division of it, which forms our .Indian empire, and 
to that yet smaller subdivision, known as the tract on both 
sides of the Lower Ganges, or the Plains of Bengal. Even in a 
country marked by one grand characteristic, there arc several 
specific distinctions, which, in a slight measure, redeem it from 
the charge of uniformity. Nature is not exactly the same in the 
Sunderbunds and towards the line of hills, which form our 
eastern Frontier, nor in the dry and and rock of ^liduapore 
and Birbhum, nor in the wooded hills of Chittagong, nor in the 
unbroken cultivation of the distruns, immediately north and 
east of the City of Palaces. But it cannot be denied that 
although highly favoured by nature, in iioint of fertility, Ben- 
gal jircsents few of those attractions, which striking scenery 
or historic association, have thrown around Hindustan or tho 
countries of the Dekhan. ]\J}steriously created by the chang- 
ing courses of a hundred streams, Bengal is, as it were, a land 
of yesterday. Here no crowds of jnlgrims wear away the road 
to shrines, which the giant superstition of centuries has hal- 
lowed. No monuments raised by the unremitting labour of mul- 
titudes attract the gaze of the pious Hindu. Here Mussulman 
reverence or ambition never called in the aid of Italian w'ork- 
men to erect the light and elegant fabric, wherein tho dead 
might repose. No hill fort, in Bengal ever presented, those for- 
midable obstacles, which Biitish valour, in the early rise of our 
empire, delighted to overcome. The interest created by varied 
•nature, antique monuments and dauntless courage are wanting 
in the Lower Provinces, and the enquiring traveller will here 
find few objects of greater antiquity or veneration than the 
hot spring of Sita in Eastern, and the temple of Tribeni, in 
Western Bengal. 

The estimation in which Bengal proper was held by its 
conquerors, will be found generally to have been lowered by 

B 
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the very facilities of its conquest It has always yielded easily, 
after one or at most two battles, and has therefore been little 
thought of and almost thrown aside at once. Akbar’s gene- 
rals won it in two combats from the Affghan king, and his son 
enlarged the capital of Dacca, till it was transferred to Mursheda- 
bad at the beginning of the last century. A Bubadar governed 
it and remitted that portion of its revenues to imperial Delhi, 
which policy or power dictated. We gained it in one battle and 
have hardly fired a shot in its plains since then, and yet even 
that single battle field is, or will ere long have become the herit- 
age of the encroaching river. The few travellers, who have as 
yet visited India for the sole avowed purpose of seeing the won- 
ders of its empire, with good reason, have had little to do with 
Bengal. India to them was the India of Kanouj, of Delhi or of 
Agra, Avhere the Hindu Rajah had been Lord, and the Mus- 
sulman emperor had succeeded. The late Dwarkanath Tagore 
on his first visit to England, if we mistake not, astonished an 
enquirer of the West end, who was anxious to elucidate some 
disputed point in the architecture of the Taj ^lahal, by informing 
him that he had never seen the building in question, and yet we 
do not wonder eitlier at the question or the answer. Ruins and 
Temples, relics of magnificence and wrecks of time, are those 
things, which speak to the eye and heart of the Tourist and 
Draughtsman ; nature’s fertility and the productiveness of civili- 
zation arrest the regards of the philosophic historian, who at- 
tempts to read sometliing of a nation’s character from their 
climate and their soil. And yet Bengal proper well dcseiwes to bo 
thoroughly known. Its amazing fertility, its importance hither- 
to in a financial, and hereafter perhaps in a commercial point 
of view, render it by far the most valuable] of our Indian 
posses.sions, Its present revenue snrpas.ses that of the most 
able Mussulman viceroy. Erom it we draw the return, which 
hinders India from becoming a burden on the mother country. 
If its looms are no longer plied by a thousand hands, and the 
muslins of Dacca have lost their importance in the market, 
yet neither Act nor Regulation, nor the views of political econo- 
mists, can effect the richness of a soil, which a fierce sun and 
a deluging rain only combine to render more abundantly fruit- 
ful. If it wants the pure cold season of the North West Provinces^ 
it is also free from its fiery furnace blasts. If it has not got 
Simla and Landour, it can yet boast of Darjiling and Cherra 
Pimjj, and its temperature, more equable during the twelve 
months of the year, is perhaps as well fitted for an Eurojiean 
constitution as the greater range of the thermometer in the dis- 
tricts of the North West. 
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Few readers either in India or in England require to be told 
that the distinguishing characteristic of Ben gal is uniform flatness. 
Even the amusing and accomplished writer who talked about 
the hills of Hugly and the mountains of the twenty-four 
Pergunnahs could hardly have expected to impose on the most 
untravelled reader of the Oriental Magazine. The elements of 
ruggedness, solidity, and gloom which Burke laid down as the 
causes of the suhlime and that of gradual variation which he 
claimed for the beautiful, arc hero utterly wanting. Smoothness 
and infinity, to which lower Bengal, has an undisputed title, are 
too apt to degenerate into tameness. A striking and grand result 
is wanting. The eye demands change, a succession of rise and 
descent, a })rominence here and a sudden break there. We are 
wearied with the same, dull, recurring level, and turn away saying, 
that there is neither beauty in lower Bengal, nor good in tho 
Bengali. Yet to the artist and the true lover of nature we doubt 
if any country exhibits a greater number of detached objects of 
beauty, or of more intensity in colouring. The painter, wander- 
ing over the plains, might fill his scrap book in a week with 
sketclies not unworthy of a place side by side with those of Italy 
or the Tyrol, as those can testify who have ever been admitted to a 
peep at tho portefeuille of the acconudishcd amateur to whom 
we owe the picture of the arrival of the Sikh guns. In luxuriance 
of foliage, in tlie graceful proximity of tall tree and humble 
creeper, in tlnit strange vegetation which we liardly know whether 
to class with ])lant or with timber, Bengal is unrivalled. Our 
attention is excited now by the graceful bend of a river crowned 
witli clumps of bamboos, drooping in negligent confusion like the 
weeping ash or willow ; or by an old ruined temple overgrown 
with hanging creepers ; or by a dark and isolated grove sacred 
to some Hindu Tliakur or Mussulman Faipr : or by a mandari 
tree in the full blossom of its gorgeous red : or by a wide spread- 
ing banyan under whose shade whole sipiadrons might repose : or 
by an old tank with raised embankments crowned with underwood 
and full a (piarter of a mile long, the monument of pious Bajahs, 
ibr whose devotional wmrks labourers flocked in abundance. And 
if the Kambler was right in sujqiosing that confined spaces and 
vallies inclosed by high ranges of mountains hindered the mind 
, from wandering, there is surely no obstacle to discursiveness 
of thought on those vast plains, which in one district are cover- 
ed with a teeming rice crop far as the eye can reach, and in 
another with nought but the unfruitful jungle grass, the un- 
disputed haunt of the wild hog and the buftalo herd. 

Wo begin at once with tho staple cultivation of tho hanks of 
tho lower Ganges. The principal object to which the labours of 
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the Bengal Ryot are directed, is, as all our readers know, his rice 
crop. In England an opinion is or was generally prevalent, that 
rice forms the staple food of all the inhabitants of the Indian 
Peninsula, and the Historian’s pen has been already employed to 
dispel this illusion. The Bengal and Madras districts, the first 
countries subjugated by us, are the rice fields of India, and with 
n disposition to generalize from special occurrences only too 
common to all discoverers, it was at once assumed that rice was 
the only means of subsistence to the peasantry of India from the 
Himalayas to the sea, and from Assam to Oujarat. Our readers 
here ^vcll know that up-country men do not live on rice any more 
than Bengalis on tea, as was gravely stated in the senate by a 
noble Lord. But there is no doubt tiiat rice is the main object 
of the Bengal Ryot’s hopes and fears, and we therefore propose 
giving a few of the main features of rice cultivation, both as 
curious in themselves, and also in the hope that they may not be 
altogether unacceptable to some of our readers. Of the nee itself 
which is exposed for sale in the bazar, there are some dozen 
cacophonous denominations ; but of that actually cultivated in the 
field, there are three principal varieties, almost (he same in every 
district. The two first are universally known as the Aou.s and 
the Aumnn, and jihilology has busied itself in deriving, with some 
appearance of truth, the former from the Sanskrit Ashuvrihi or 
quick-growing^ and the latter from Himanto or the season of cold. 
The third and least common of the thn'c is known as the Boru, 
and as it is always found on the edges of large jhils, where 
cultivation is possible only during tbe dry months of the year, 
it has been imagined that Born is identical with Varuna (!) the 
Hindu Neptune or Regent of waters. But all speculations of phi- 
lology apart, the features of the cultivation are in general ns fol- 
lows. The commenceinent of operations is of course entirely 
dependent on the showers which tem])er the hot weather from 
the end of March to the setting in of the rainy season, and in 
the common course of things, the sooner the ground is moistened 
and the seed sown, the better chance it will have of gaining 
head before the heaviest rains fall. As a general rule it is sown 
from the end of March or the beginning and middle of April to the 
end of May, and as it ripens in about ninety days, it is cut various- 
ly from the beginning of August or even the end of July to the , 
middle of September. The Aous may be grown on those high 
sloping and sandy situations which no amount of rain can ever 
innundate. The Aumon on the other hand is generally sown on 
the black rich loam of the lower lands which hold water like a 
cask, and ttre impassable for man or horse during six or seven 
months of the year. This crop is sown from the middle of May 
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to the end of June and cut after the space of about five months 
in November, December, and even January. As the produce 
of this crop is much more valuable than the Aous, so it is 
much more liable to injury from the capriciousness of the 
weather. If too much rain falls in May or June, the Ryot cannot 
sow : if he delays owing to the above cause, the tender plant 
is deluged by heavy falls in July and August, and consequently 
ruined. We all know how it does rain in lower Bengal in the 
months of July and August, and if a sudden and protracted down- 
fall ensues ere the stalks have made head, the consequences are 
often total ruin to the crop. A night and day spent actually under 
water, are however productive of little or no injury. It might 
almost be said, that, like the Republic of old, “ should you plunge 
it in the deep, it ('merges in greater beauty;” ahd Abul Fazl 
was not guilty of much exaggeration, when he wrote that the 
rice stalks of Bengal would grow six inches in a night, had they 
once hut a fair start of the inundating rain.s. Give them this 
reasonable advantage, and they rise wuth the ri.sing waiters. A 
race commences as full of interest to those concerned as the most 
stirring fox hunt, or the most prolonged stern chase at sea, and just 
such as Dickens would love to describe. It is Neptune versus 
Pomona : Shiva against Vishnu: the destructive power in Hindu 
mylhologv in opposition to that of preservation. And the good 
genius often wins the day. The rice stalks mounting till the in* 
luidatiori begins to recede, often reach to the length of eight, ten, 
and oven twelve feet, and then dropping quietly down in a recum- 
bent posture on the departing waters, they await the sickle, in the 
expressive phraseology of the Ryot, a perfect “jungle of a crop.” 

But once the inundation gains way and remains without de- 
creasing for five or six days, the Ryot who depends on this crop 
for his subsistence, may starve, steal, or abscond. It follows then 
that aliliough (lie Aumon crop is in good years by fiir the most 
valuable, rciuruiiig, as it docs, seven, eight, and even ten rupees 
a bigah, yet tlie Aous which only yields perhaps from three to 
four, is much safer to depend on. No amount of rain, however 
unseasonable, can utterly overwhelm it,thoughit may impoverish 
the redirn, and it is oAen cut and garnished before the heaviest 
rain falls. There is also another point of view in which the Aous 
crop is more valuable than its colleague. The rich soil of Bengal, 
in which a crop ripens within throe months, must not be suffereii 
to be idle during the remaining nine. The old Virgilian lino is 
applicable in the strictest sense in most districts of the I.ower 
Provinces — 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempera raessis. * 

Hardly has the rice straw been thrashed out in the Kalian, 
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or cleared space on the open plain, and gathered into tlio 
round sha})ed storehouse of the Kyot, when the land is again 
subjected to tlie plougli, and at the close of the rains when 
the last departing shower has well soaked the upturned clods, 
tlje cold weather crop is sown in all its profuse variety. 
Under the [ihove comprehensive term we may learn what the 
alluvial land of Bengal is able to produce. Here the cold 
weather crop consists of Kalye or Vetches of every kind and 
denomination: there it is gram second only to the fxr -filmed 
gram of Patna: here again it is a golden crop of barley rivalling 
the fairest produce of Norfolk or of Hertfordshire, or a magnificent 
out-turn of millet, or peas and mustard in one and the same 
furrow, — an arrangement which vixidly recalls to our minds the 
direct prohihftion of the old Jewish Law against sowing the field 
with mingled seed, or wearing a mingled garment ofwoolhmand 
linen, Witii all of the above the Aumon or late rice crop has little 
or nothing to do. But (here is one feature in its cultivation too 
curious to he omitted. In most Luropean countries gram is 
sown, but it is new to us to hear that in Bengal it U planted. 
The Aous and the greatiu* part of the Aumon crop, are of course 
scattered with the hand, after that the rude plough has at the 
least possilde cost of time and labour to the cultivator, just mark- 
ed out a few furrows in the yielding loam.^ But a part of the 
Aumon crop, termed roa, is actually planted with the hand after 
the following fashion. A spot is chosen, often near a llyot’s hut, 
and sometimes in the very ])rceinets of his courtyard, which is 
thickly sown with rice seeil. When the corn has attained the 
height of eight or ten inches, it is taken up in small sheaves, 
ami carried to a ])lotof ground, generally at some distance out m 
the plain, and often on the edge of the lowest lands, which has 
been previously scraped, smoothed, and cleansed for its rece])- 
tion. The stalks are then jdanted at the distaiu^e of a foot or so 
from each other in rows, and smoothed down close to the ground 
in the opposite direction to that whence the prevalent wind 
blows. The quincunx IS formed on the most apjiroved rules of 
husbandry, and under the combined influence of sun and shower, 
the plants, for they arc no less, gradually raise themselves up- 
right, and as the national poet of Home would have said, seem to 
grow in amaze at their own productiveness. 

Sometimes when the inundation rises too quickly for the 


♦ We must malip an exception in favour of those Ryots who hrinf? di’serkd land 
into cultivation. Their labour is indeed on an equal fooling with that of the sturdLest 
and hardest worked English day-labourer. To clear the jungle grass, roots and all, 
and cut a foot or so into the hard bound earth, demands a powerful wielding of Uie 
kodali or hatchet, and a good exercise of muscle and sinew. But once broiignt under 
the plough, the laliour of the ensuing yeiu- is comparatively trifling. 
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growing corn, the first settings are drowned, and the same process 
of cleaning, scraping and planting is gone through again. Tn a 
good season the produce of tlie roa crop, cleared as it is from 
weed or jungle and with plenty of space all around, is perliaps 
the most val liable of any throughout tlio year. At the close of 
the rains a parting legacy in the shape of a heavy shower is ar* 
dently looked for and highly prized. If it occurs from the tenth 
to the twentieth of October, the ho])CS of the Kyot are at their 
height. After that the Aumon crop gradually falls by its own 
weight, or ill some districts is smoothed down by a bandioo held 
lengthways by two men, and there it lies, exposed to the heavy 
dews of November audits clear north wind until the cutting day 
be come. We all know the dismay with which an English farmer 
would look on a fine twenty acre field of wheat, beaten down by 
tbc rain and wind of a July hurricane. We can hardly at first 
comprehend the com[)laccncy with which the Bengal cultivator 
gazes on his tangled crop of rice, level with the water, which 
its imi)orvioiis shade kei‘ps cool and almost cold tlirough the 
whole November day in spite of the bright sun which shines 
over] lead. 

We now come to the third and last species of rice, which is 
much less common than the other two. It is termed as we said, 
the Born, and is sown just at the time when the latest produce 
of the Aumon is cut, and in places where other crops could never 
come to maturity. Bo understand this we must remember that 
although in the rainy season Bengal may almost bo termed one 
enormous jhil, and in the dry season one succession of hard 
clay- baked plains, yet thousands of biguhs are under water 
for the whole twelve months of the year. As these jhils or 
jhils decrease from tlio inlhieiice of the hot sun, their edges arc 
scraped and cleared in the same manner as the ground for the 
roa crop. If a supply of water is at command, the Kyot defies 
sun and wind, and may sow and cut his crop at any time of the 
year, setting the seasons and their fiuctuatioiis at nought. Thus 
he jilants his Born crop in .lanuary or February, and kee])ing it 
constantly supplied with water from the jbil, cuts it in A])ril or 
May, when the swamps are at their lowest ebb, and have not yet 
commenced refilling from the earliest showers of the rainy season. 

* The above are, we believe, the main features of rice cultivation 
in the Lower Brovinces. Local differences and peculiarities it 
would be easy to point out, but as a general rule, we think our 
account will be accurate. We now conclude the mysteries of paddy 
cultivation, — a word, which by the way, seems to baffle the en- 
deavours of all enquirers into language and to sport with Phi- 
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lology. Paddy is certainly neither Persian, Sanskrit, nor abori- 
ginal Hindi, and to the best of our belief, it is not English. We 
should be obliged to any one who would enlighten us as to whence 
this outlandish expression dropped into Indian phraseology, and 
has been universally adopted to designate the staple produce of 
the plains of Bengal. 

\Ve have given the above sketch in the liojjo that it may not 
bo altogether unacceptable to those who rightly estimate the 
value of the Lower Provinces. But in well cultivated districts, 
(and how few are not ?) there arc several other means of forcing 
the soil to pay its trihute in places not exactly suited to the rice 
crop. Date gardens are highly valued not for the fruit but for 
the juice, and when tlie rice crop and the mahnj:in fail, the Ryot 
is only too glad to fall back on the/////* and the sugar merchant. 
Sugar-cane too is highly prolitablc to those Ryots who can 
command sufficient capital for the outlay without falling too 
deeply into the tender mercies of tlie moui'y lender. At a cost 
of some twenty rupees cultivation per higah, cane will give 
cent, per cent, and oven more. Nor is the saline ground, which 
refuses to hear the nc(‘ crop, altogethc*! let off. Sometimes it is re- 
served as a jiastnre ground for cattle, and sometimes it is enclos- 
ed and yields the long grass used lu thatehuig. The dense mass 
of apparent jungle in which all Bengalis didight to shroud 
themselves and which encircles the Zemindar’s palace as well as 
the Ryot’s hut, is every where more or less ])rodueUve. It 
is composed of the matimals for food or for building, the 
cocoa-nut, the hamboo, tlic jai*k tree and the mango. There may 
be seen the tall slender stalks of the supari or betel tree, and 
the tow’ering stems of the eoeoa-nnt above them, tludr long arms 
waving in the breeze ; on the otlu'r side ])rol)iihly a thick 
garden of jdantains, that curious link heUveeii the vegetable 
and the limber; in the h.iek ground an underwood of wild 
cane, twining itself round every thing of firmer bulk ; and 
a little further on an uiidistinguisliahle mass of thorn, creepers, 
and underwood of every shade, Iciiglli and denomimition. 

Such is the general as])ect of a village in Bengal and such it 
will ever be, until tlie higher classes of natives will practically 
admit that currents of fresh air, and chaired sjiaces, and 
purified tanks, are not amongst the peculiarities of climatij 
most prejudicial to health. There are in I’aet two sorts of 
jungle in Bengal, the one natural, and the other artificial. 
The, former, which still lives in the great Malda jungle, the 
Raj mahal hills, the Terai, and in some of the Eastern districts, or 
at least on those vast churs formed by the Megna or the Podma, 
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is slowly but certainly disappearing before the spread of cultiva- 
tion under our rule. But it disappears only to be succeeded by 
• one ofadilicrent kind. The Ryot must have his fruit tree and 
his bamboo which yield him a return with no amount of labour, 
but that required for gathering or cutting, his protection for the 
womankind, and his shade against the fierce sun of April or May. 
If he attains these primary objects ho is content. No matter 
how much mifisma may be exhaled from the decaying vegetation, 
how much disease may lurk in that fair but deceitful mass of 
green foliage, how many reptiles and venomous snakes may be 
concealed in the unwholesome shades which surround his paternal 
inheritance. The sun and the gaze of the passing neighbour 
must alike be excluded. Grant him this and ho will endure with 
stoical fortitude, the periodical fever, the steamy heat of the rains, 
and the fetid water which stagnates in the pools whence he has 
dug the materials for his Vita, only because it cannot feel the 
influence of the breeze and the light. Many a time on threading 
his way througli a small and miry path in tlic midst of such a 
jungle the traveller has suddenly come on some respectable 
Grihastlia’s dwelling, and has wondered at the well-to-do ap- 
])caranceof the whole, — the four departments of the house towards 
the four cardinal points of the com])asa, neatly thatched and 
in good riqiair, the open courtyaid betwi'cn, as cleanly swept as 
that of the most thrifty housewife in Hngland, the cow-house 
where some four or five bullocks are lazily crojiping the duh grass, 
and It maybe tlio Thakur Ixui where the owner ])ays his devo- 
tions to the prcsidingdeity. 

.liingle such as the above is met with in every district in Lower 
Heiiga], and often most where tlic greatest amount of cultivation 
jirevnils. It is the iiisc])arablc accompaniment of tlio spread of 
agriciiltiin'. Lei anew vdlagi^ be founded on some wide extended 
])l<iin covered with notliing liigher than the mere jungle grass, 
by an entcrpiizing Planter, or by a Zemindar possessed of more 
energv than his neighbours, and in the (course of a very few years 
the artificial jungle springs up by the side of the hut and lays in- 
continently tlic foundation of future disease and mortality. But 
the real natural jungle, the opjioncnt of agricultural wealth, the 
mainstay of primeval barbarism, is fading away gradually under 
ihe stability of our rule. Not more certainly have the back set- 
tlers in the woofls of America removed the deer and the Red 
Indian some hundreds of miles from their frontier, tlian the 
Bengal Ryot has the tiger and the wild elejihant from whole 
districts together. Those entirely cultivated are, as may be readily 
imagined, tlie nearest to the great commercial cajlital. j[n Hugly, 
Baraset, the twenty-four Pergunnahs, Jessore and Nudiya, it is* 
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generally speaking, one vast sheet of rice in the plain, and tlic 
fruit'bearing trees in the village. In others remnants of the 
jungle still remain and hold a sort of disputed reign, witli civiliza- 
tion. Such arc the districts of Furridpore, Murshedabad, 
Pubna, Bakergunge and Dacca. To the west Midnapore is still 
more than half overrun with the low i^hal tree jungle : Bancurali 
is only partly cleared, and Birbhum has its dry Kankar rock 
and its hills crowned with thick brushwood. To the south again 
the Simderbimds are gradually being narrowed, and may possibly 
return at some future ])eriod to that state of cultivation in which 
tradition represents them to have been some five liundred years 
ago. To the east and the north the wild beast Inis often undis- 
puted sway over wliole tracts. The lulls of Cliittngongareclotlicd 
witli an almost impenetrable shield. Beyond Dacca and Tipperah 
heavy tree jungle is to be mot with. To the norlli of Ihirnea and 
nordi oast of Uungpore stretch the deadly Morung and the forests 
of Kush Bahar. And in Ilajshahi, Bogra, the vast district of 
Mymunsing, Malda and Dinajpore, the door and the tiger still 
hold the same luiunts,— fierceness and timidity in close approxi- 
mation. Tt is not altogether uninteresling to mark the succes- 
sive stops by which the Denizens of the hori'st gho way to man. 
The lordly Elopliant is the first to do])art. Old Travidlcrs speak 
of liim as found on both sides of the (ranges, and he is now, 
we believe, banished to the hills of Bajinahal, the great forests 
of Berar, or caught in the Kheddalis of ('hittagong. Next goes 
the Rhinoceros. The jungle monarch holds his own a little 
longer, but retreats or is killed when he cannot change his haunts 
so us to elude the search of the s])ortsman. With him or shortly 
after him, go the Peacock, the jungle Fowl, and the Deer of all 
species, the spotted, the Hog Deer, and that graceful and diminu- 
tive species, the Moii.se. A longer space is allowed to the vast 
herds of Buffaloes, who often lord it in the very teeth of cultivation 
overa jhil, a large plain, or a chur, winch regains in one season 
what it lost in the one preceding. The Leopard or Panther 
and the wild Hog remain the last of all. Common jungle grass 
or the, village itself are anijile shidter for them, to the daily de- 
triment, not perhaps of the lives, hut of the herds and the crops 
of the Ryot. 

The network of rivers which intersect Bengal form too curious 
a feature in its history to be altogether omitted. To tliem it 
owes in part its origin, from their currents it is daily undergoing 
some change and under their adverse or propitious influence the 
spread of cultivation is either retarded or promoted. These 
rivers are of evei^ imaginable size. The deep well-filled stream, 
navigable at all times of the year and never varying in its level 
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save the space of a few feet: the narrow pent up river, rushing 
with tlic rapidity of a mill stream under the influence of the rains 
and a mere thread as soon as they have ceased, and the wide 
spread expanse, a genuine sea in the months of July and August, 
a dreary succession of sand banks, with a few pools of water be- 
tween them for the remaining months of the year. We have 
everything, in short, save the clear pebbly streams which are 
sometimes to be found at the foot of the snowy range to remind 
113 of the trout rivers of Scotland and Wales. It is often hard 
to ascertain whence these rivers take their rise. Sometimes they 
seem to run not into, but out of each other, and sometimes they 
are off-shoots of the great Ganges, the father of the tribe. Here 
tliey meet us under one name, and twenty miles farther down 
they are known by another, without any proof that they have 
changed their nature in the interim. Their windings, crossing.s, 
and diflerent appellations often seem to baffle all correctness 
in goograi)hy or surveying. But large or small, all that are 
connected with the Ganges or Podma by a remote and interme’ 
diatc, but regular number of steps, swell and decrease in con- 
formity with their common parent. Fed by the melting of the 
snow and aided by the rains, the great river “ comes down" on 
the plains, gradually it may be, and with due warning of its 
approach. But once fairly “ come down" and few barriers can 
stay its course, every stream within the magic circle feels the 
impulse, and when they have received their full complement, the 
])lains between come in for their portion. Often places within 
thirty and even forty miles of the Podma’s banks have acknow- 
ledged its paramount sway, and the common dinghy, nay! even 
the ten-oared Hauleah ha\e sailed without obstacle over the plain 
where five montlis after their owners might walk dry-shod. 

I’ho plains of Bengal, as affected by the rainy season, maybe 
s;iid to consist of three kinds. 1. Thehigli and sandy soils secure 
from the caprices of streams and quite ready to receive any 
amount of rain which the clouds may shower down. 2. Those 
influenced by no streams, but which from ‘their clayey soil and 
low situation are swamps for at least seven months out of the 
twelve. 3. Those which sulfer from the periodical inundation of 
large rivers, such as the Podma in the central districts, the Bur- 
•ramputer to the East, and the Damuda and Hup Narayan to 
the West. With regard to the first of these little need be said. 
Light and sandy soils are not always the most productive, but 
their produce is safe and their first and second crop are gathered 
in with regularity. For these we can desire nothing beyond a 
tranquil population, a mild Zemindar, and in’" the language of 
the most witty divine of this age, a clear highway, a stout con- 
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stable, and all the other accompaniments of good government. 
With regard to the second of this class wo believe that a good 
deal might bo done in the way of damming or cutting nullahs in 
direct connection with some river which has a free but not too 
fierce current in the rains and a moderate one in the remainder 
of the year. Nearly all streams in Bengal carry a deposit, and 
wherever ostentation or a worthier motive has dictated an attempt 
of the kind, most beneficial results have invariably ensued. A 
khal has been cut : one party, for there will often be a sharp 
contention before the matter is settled, says, to admit the waters 
with detriment to the country, and the other to let them out 
with advantage. But no matter, in the end the stream and the 
rush of waters have had their effect: an impulse has been given 
to the stagnant waters, July and August send their fertilizing 
deposit of ooze and sand, and in four or five years’ time, a 
real metamorphose takes place almost rivalling the imaginary 
transformations of any Eastern Fairy tale. 'Hie jhil or bhil 
is converted into a firm plain : the haunt of the wild Duck and 
of those myriads of aquatic birds which Hock to Bengal, into the 
regular rice field with its divisional bunds of earth : the tall null 
jungle is succeeded by the fruit tree : the wretched fisherman’s 
temporary hut of loaves by the neat and regularly raised dwelling 
place of the grihastha. The earth pays her tribute not in precari* 
ous and uncertain {]UotaB, but by the full measure of a regular 
harvest: man has been fruitful, and some portion of that blessing 
is imparted which has never failed to wait on those who replenish 
and subdue the (airth. 

Thus much for (lie second class. Tlie third is of greater im- 
portance, and more extended in its field oro])crations, and as such 
can be but little afiected by private niiinificenee. It is a subject 
on which the highest efforts of human labour directed by un- 
wearied industry and triumphant skill, have been exercised in 
other ages and countries remote from the banks of the Ganges. 
Those who have seen the broad ocean leaning against the land, 
or tossing in impotence against those mighty barriers which the 
patient Dutchman has erected, may be tempted to speculate for 
a moment, whether if the destinies of India had been committed 
to that nation, which at one time seemed almost to dispute with 
us our footing in Bengal— wc should have seen similar mounds 
towering on the banks of the Ganges, to stem waves of less force 
only than those of the ocean, or the sluice and floodgate placed 
in duo succession to regulate tliat influx of waters which cannot 
altogether be stayed. On this subject, however, it is need- 
less to dwell, as it has been already treated of in a separate 
paper, in our last number. Such undertakings, it is freely 
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confessed, arc fraught with difficulties sufficient to employ 
the concentrated energies of a nation ; but, if prosecuted witli 
skill and perseverance, the returns may be thirty, or sixty or 
even an hundred fold. The primary obstacles are always great, 
and additional difficulties supervene when it is discovered that 
the bed of the river rises every year so as to bo, in time, 
above the actual level of the surrounding country. Bunds have 
been indeed formed wherever the vicinity of a station has ren- 
dered it necessary, but wo must insi.st upon it, that hitherto they 
have been generally formed without system or scientific art — and 
that the plan of a duly regulated series of sluices and floodgates 
has not yet been sufficiently tried. Those wlio have seen the 
tine tracts desolated every year by the inundation of large rivers, 
will not wonder at our earnestness in again pressing this 
momentous subject on the attention of Government. Yet 
good finds its way out of evil. Ormuzd and Ahriman are seen 
side by side in Bengal as well as in Persia. The Ganges never 
fails to bring its yearly deposit of sand and oo/e, and tlie Ryots 
may almost rejoice on beholding the rich layer of mould which 
remains after the deluge has passed away, available for the cold 
weather crop. 

Swamps and Bhils are not suflered to stagnate without pay- 
ing some tribute to tlie Royt. Jungle of various kinds, null, 
hOyla, yati^ with sundry others of still more barbarous appella- 
tion, flourish ill water and mud, and are mainly used for thatch- 
ing or sometimes for weaving baskets. But with regard to the 
linny tribe the ])ro(lucti\eness of Bengal is most seen, and the po- 
pulation may be termed Ichthyophagous in the strictestand widest 
sense. Over abundaiiee of any article of general consumption. 
It IS well said, may bo a bar to eiu'rgv or to invimtioii, and cause 
jtrodigality ami sloth. Ou the otJior liaiid scarcity of provender 
tends to a eertaiu extent to shar[)en and reiino. The savage in 
liursuit of feathered or four-footed game in some vast juugle 
whei’e natiiro conceals Inu* subjects from the hand of man, exerts 
his iugeiiuity to capture the creatures that serve for liis precarious 
meal or his scanty covering. His arrows and liis hooks are 
sharp, and his correctness of hand and eye worthy tlie ailmira- 
tioi) of the more civilized sportsman with liis polished engines 
destruction. In Bengal it is just the revirse. The infinite 
plenty of fish in her tanks and jhils has a rendeney to foster 
carelessness. The fisherman’s craft w^ants two if not all 
those great efficients, which, according to political econo- 
mists, determine the productiveness of labour and the conse- 
<|ucnt increase of wealth. It is not directed by ainy great 
amount of skill, it is not alway.s exerted with eontiiiuitv, 
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and it is certainly not aided by any renmi’kable power. Why, 
indeed, should it be, when in the rains at least, fish are to bo 
had in every drain, ditch, pool or puddle of water for the mere 
catching ? Where they come from in such plenty, by what 
channels they introduce themselves into the strangest and most 
improbable localities, is a mystery, which at first sight seems 
inexplicable. But the truth is that all streams and reservoirs 
which do not fail in the hot weather, hold their myriad 
tribes. The rains descend, and the tank overliows, the jhil 
extends its limits, the rising river runs up every gully and 
creek with which it has connection, and the liberated fish wander, 
literally, over the Avhole face of the country. The Uyot is well 
prepared to give them a warm reception with very little la- 
bour to himself. A common fish weir or basket is put down 
in a drain by the road side, for a night, with an earthen jiot 
at the end to receive the wanderers, on soinclliing of the 
principle by which elejihants are caught in a kraal. In 
the plain further on, and in tlie very midst of the growing 
rice crop, the Siinio sort of lish weir is fixed with perhaps a 
little more labour and skill, and often in the very middle of the 
dry season tlic Ryot may be seen constructing liis .small trenches, 
which eventually are to lead the waters and their dmhzeiis to 
the never-failing fish weir at the termination — for as surely as the 
rains descend, so snrely will the finny tribes swarm wherever 
there is water of three inches in depth. 

But afar more slovenly mode of catching fish romains to he 
told. When the large jhil is nearly dry or contains only two 
feet or so of water in its whole cxpaii.se, twciily or Ihirly men 
station themselves in a line each with a coimnon haskc'i, wliich 
they hold in an inverted position, d’hey then march in regi- 
mental order steadily across tlie jliil, and eonstantly drop their 
baskets on the \Naters, pressing them down to the bottom for tin; 
mere chance of liiuling a lish in the space enclosed. Of i-oui sc 
success docs not attend their efforts once in twenty limes. But 
still every now and then an internal motion of the basket gives 
signs that a fisli lias fallen victim to the doctrine of chances 
The labour is not \cry groat, nor the machinery very expensive, 
and the produce of the hunt, for it is no less, in the (md is (piite 
sufficient to supply the Ryots’ evening meal or to add something 
to his purse. We mention the above instances, because it is 
from peculiarities like these that wc can most readily understand 
how so much plenty and so much poverty, such riches and such 
debasement mark the population on the banks of the Lower 
Ganges. • 

We now turn to a different .subject, the interoour.se ov(;r the.se 
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vast and fruitful plains. It is allowed that a facility of inter- 
course between distant places is one of the grestest helps 
‘to civilization, and we need hardly say that without per- 
manent roads all intercourse must he precarious and limi- 
ted. The ancient world were practically well aware of this 
truth. A Koman ])oet in a pleasing but delusive description 
of that remote time which his foncy delighted to represent 
as the golden age, and which sober truth often realizes as one 
of primeval barbarism — places “ the making of long roads” as 
tlie first step to civilization audits train of attendant ills. An old 
Greek legion represents the sons of Vulcan as “ road-makers,” 
thus practically carrying out the principles of the great father of 
all art, and we well know from the evidence of ourouii country 
the high value which the Romans set on their aqueducts and 
roads, d'he old Roman roads speak for themselves. They were 
imprinted, as it were, on the physical face of every country 
subjugated by the sbe-wolf, just as her laws and institutions were 
on the moral, and their remains teach us a lesson wliich should 
never be forgotten. It is for us to see how far the British Govern- 
ment in India have followed the example of the great nation of 
antiquity in one of the jioints where her example is most worthy 
of imitation. A glance at Tassin s map shows the reader a perfect 
net work of roads, crossing each other in all directions and 
jiassiiig over low tracts of country and rivers of all sizes with an 
apparent facility which leads the e}C of the imagination to picture 
to ilself embankments and bridges carefully laid down and re- 
paired every season under the vigilance of directing authority. 
But alas! 'flie above is a pleasing hallucination, and it is not 
too far from the truth to say that, as a general rule, there are no 
roads in Bengal. We should say that tliere are no roads because 
it IS hardly sullicient to mark out a track over the plain by 
cutting a small ditch on one or both sides some six inches in 
depth, and raising the intermediate space to a corresponding 
heighth. Yet such was the plan too often pursued by those who 
were charged with (his important branch of works some thirty 
or forty years ago. Here and there a little more labour was ex- 
pended. Bridges were built at those idaces where the rush of 
waters in the rams was considerable : embankments were raised 
^nd deep ditches dug on both sides where necessary, and the 
road itself generally, made some six or eight feet higher than 
the level of the surrounding country. But roads must not mere- 
ly be made. They must be kept in that repair which the nature 
of the climate imperatively demands in addition to the common 
wear and tear of traffic. Where this has not been. done, the 
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consequences may readily be surmised. The bridge lias become 
unsafe here, or actually broken down there, or the embankment 
has frittered and melted away from both sides of the bridge, which 
now stands alone and in silent appeal, as it were, to the traveller; 
in the course of a couple of days’ march not one, but twenty 
bridges may be seen thus situated, the present road or track 
marked by country carts running round them, at a considerable 
distance, and with a proportionate increase of delay to botli man 
and beast: wliilo, as if to give a practical commentary on 
Burke’s famous dictum, the vacuum created by the fallen em- 
bankment is invariably the place where the water remains the 
longest, where the first showers of May and June collect soonest 
into a puddle and where under the sun of the succeeding Feb- 
ruary they are the last to dry up. The most energetic outpourings 
of rhetoric could not add to the strength of our cause or the truth 
of our appeal. The bitterest invectives jioured forth by some 
untravelled Englishman on bis first dawk trip over Mofussil 
roads” could never speak with one quarter the force of the mute 
eloquence of broken bridges, destroyed embankments, ami the 
muddy pool in the very centre of the road, wlu're a numerous 
and half-naked poinilation are employed in catching the never 
failing fish. 

The old Hindu Rajahs wTre, we take it, not much given to 
road-making. The evidence of their labours is most seen in 
occasional tanks and reservoirs. 'Jheir whole system, religion, 
morals and politics is wra])t up in itself and knows nothing of 
expansive or centrifugal force. J’he Maiionimedan rulers were 
more aware of the advantages of intercourse, and roads were 
amongst the great works by which Akbar and Jehangir liopcd 
to leave a lasting memorial of their sovereignty in U[)per India, 
l^ivcii their Viceroys were not insensible to the wants of Bengal, 
and a road was made from Dacca to Murshedubad, the old to the 
new capital, for the conveyance of treasure and state prisoners, 
whenever the one or the other were paid in or eanght. Traces 
of this road still remain, where destructive inundation, or the 
still more dcsiniclive encroachments of agriculture have not 
carried it away. Wo have seen this road in some ])laces almost 
as complete and in as perfect repair as the day it was laid down, — 
its breadth, solidity and permanency doing honor to its foun- 
ders, who were in all probability either Murshid Kuly Khan or 
his successor Aliverdi: and the great banyan or pipul tree, 
which with a singular perversity the road-makers had planted not 
on both or one of the sides but exactly in the centre ^ still flou- 
rishes as a grateful protection to the wearied traveller, with the 
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liononrs of a hundred years on its aged brow, and o^ly wanting 
tlio sacred bard to rival the fame of Cowper’s Yardloy oak. 

• Bacon was not more constant in his recrimination of the mis- 
takes made by the old philosophers : Demosthenes not more earnest 
in his recommendation of action as the grand qualilication of an 
orator: Chesterfield not more interminable in his paternal injunc- 
tions to study hienscanccfi and to sacrifice to the graces, than 
we sliall be in putting forward the great advantages of good 
lines of* roads. They are the keystone to all inii)rovcment. With- 
out them every other change for the better is at a dead lock. 
On tln'in hangs the efficiency of alterations in the departments 
of the Revenue, the Police, the Post Office, and even Education. 
All our exc(jllcnt institutions of vernacular schools, of local Ma- 
gistrates placed in charge of sub-divisions, all our more strin- 
giuit or more equitable regulations for the suppression of crime, 
or even for the payment of Ihivenuo, are half neutralized from 
the want of facility in moving from iilace to place. Nothing 
tiuids to foster in its original length and breadth the unchanging 
T(jryism of the Hindu, so much as the want of roads. Without 
them ('vi'ry village is a repuhlic of itself, with its own demagoguo 
at whoso heck and call the mol) move, and every bazar is a small 
coijiun'i’cial city which contracts, while it seems to extend, the 
trafllc of all jilaues just within its sphere. With good roads 
aNailable at all times of the year, justice would be brought much 
nearer to every man’s door than it ever could by even further 
additions of local Afagistrates or energetic Darogahs. Intelli- 
gence would be communicated in hours and not in days as is 
too often the case at ])r('sent. The Revenue of great landholders 
or of Euro])oans with large ^arahs would be collected witli much 
less of the time and trouble now expended in the process : sonic 
portion of (he resources of the country would (ind tlieir way to 
Paleiitta by the more ex[)ensivo hut at llio same time moro 
secure and expeditious mode of land carriage, in preference to the 
circuitous and dangeriTus route oi’ the Sunderbunds, and a general 
si)iri t of activity or emjuiry would be set on foot everywhere. With 
us iuPengalit is at present the old fable of the belly and the limbs 
in its Strictest and most literal sense. The former when well fill- 
ed set all the other springs agoing and the whole machine moved 
^vell, although the limbs were loathe to acknowledge this truth. 
When deprived of its rightful food from that short-sightedness 
wliich would not recognise the elfect till it was forced to 
follow up the cause, the limbs lost tlieir play and became weak, 
puny, and inefficient. Just so with roads save that as yet they 
have never had a fair field. Let their importance* once bo 
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practically ^cognized and the dependant limbs of vernacular 
education, efficient police, intelligence of events, and civilization 
generally, will mainfcst a healthiness and activity to which they 
have been utter strangers. Without them the police officer 
will never move about quickly, the dawk runners will have the 
invariable excuse of wading through mud and water to account 
for their delay, and the direct superiritendance over the laudable 
institution of vernacular schools will be to the public servant it 
concerns, a piece of duty only performed, in the teeth of many 
obstacles, at occasional and uncertain intervals. Oiirobjcctis for 
the most part to depict things as they are and not to advance 
remedies. But in the present instance we may be excused for 
stating our views on reform at some length. In the absence of 
stone quarries or of kankar, it has been usual throughout Bengal 
to lay down roads of brick. A via laterihas nuinita when in com- 
plete repair is of course inferior only to macadamized Kngland. 
But once it falls into decay and a wheeled conveyance of any 
kind, except perhaps die all-enduring hackery, might almost ns 
soon pass over a broken down brick wall, as go in safety over 
their uneven surface. Consequently brick roads are generally 
confined to the immediate vicinity of a station where constant 
superintendance is available through the medium of convicts. 
The district is left to roads made of the common earth, wliosc 
rise, fall, and present condition we have attempted to describe. 
Yet wo desire nothing more than such roads, be they only pro- 
vided with bridges where necessary and of sufficient breadth. 
To be brief in short with our proposed improvements. The 
Eoads should be made of the common earth, and if sandy, so 
much the better. They should bo least eight feet higher than 
the surrounding country and broad enough for sixbnlloik carts to 
move abreast at the same time. Wo have erred in making them 
too narrow. Not only are narrow roads sooner worn away by tlic 
common country carts, which from necessity are driven in one 
and the same track, but they are less ahl^ to resist the rush o)' 
wah'rs in tlie rains, and- Jilmost invariably melt away on both 
sides of a bridge. Tlie mention of bridges — and by bridges wo 
do not mean those thrown across streams and nullahs, but those 
in low places wlierc there is water only for six mouths in the 
year — leads us to correct another error. We do not crave for 
pucka roads, but wherever it is necessary to construct a bridge, 
the road for fifty yards on either side of it, should be laid down in 
brick or otherwise metalled. Without this measure, the divorce 
of bridge and road may be confidently predicted, and the former 
is left alone, without perhaps, a single brick displaced, every 
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trace of tlie raised road leading to it, having faded iiway. But 
suppose the broad road with a capacious ditch on each side, 
once in full play, we have yet to cope with the formidable oppo- 
sition of rushing rivers and corroding streams. To bridge these 
must be a work of time. Even common wooden bridges, like 
those over the alpine torrents in Switzerland, whose current is 
full as destructive as that of any of their muddier Bengal 
brethrej), would be of inestimablo benefit. Hereafter it may be 
that private liberality will cause the arch to span the flowing 
river, when we once have a good set of roads laid down, and 
wlicn the Zemindars of a later generation shall have learned that 
there are more worthy and enduring objects of expenditure 
than idle nautehes and extravagant Piijahs, Meanwhile we 
should like to see a general reform of the public ferries. The 
boats in which horses and even wheeled carriages are now crossed 
over in every district, we bclie\e, but that of Midnapore, are of 
the most fragile description, and built exactly on the model of 
the bark ol' the groat ferryman — 

goiiiiiit sub poudere cymba 

Sutilis, et multam accepit rimosa pnludcm. 

Every traveller on the Rhine, whose current when pent up 
between the frowning range of the Taunus hills, is as rapid as the 
Ganges itself in July, will remember the broad flat-bottomed 
ferry boat, with a moveable stage or draw-bridge at both ends, 
easily managed by a couple of men, into which horses and car- 
riages might be driven bodily, often without loosening the traces 
or disturbing tlie unconscious inmates of the dickey. These 
are just the sort of boats we re(piire in the public ferries of 
JiOwer Bengal. 

We beg j)ardon of our readers for what may seem prolixity, 
but the importance of the subject will, we trust, plead our excuse. 
As rulers of India, wo arc to civilize the land, and we never yet 
heard of real civilization in any country, ancient or modern, which 
had not good roads. To them Romo owed something of her 
universal dominion. The Highlands of Scotland before the 
time of the famous General Wade, immortalized in a well-known 
couplet, were always turbulent and disaflected ; and without roads, 
jome parts of Spain, as GaJlicia, and some provinces in France 
are in a condition as regards civilization really not much if 
at all better than that of the most settled iirovinces under our 
rule. 

There exists, it is well known, a committee in every zillah 
termed the Ferry Fund, with a certain sum of money at their 
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disposal for the improvement of intercourse in tlie district. But 
tlierc are two things which generally render these functionaries 
inefficient. In tlio first place there is the name of the committee, 
in the second ilieir labour is unpaid. Our experience in the 
east teaches us the almost proverbial inefficiency of committees, 
and the established axioms of political economy tell us of the 
utter unproductiveness of unpaid labour. 

With four good trunk roads, running from the sudder station 
of every district towards tlie four principal points of the coni- 
pass or to the neigldjouring stations, kept constantly in order by 
judicious repairs made at the close of the rains, furnisbed with 
their proper complement of bridges, and available for transit at 
all times of the year — we should soon have a net work ot‘ 
smaller roads crossing and recrossing each other. Zemindars 
will not spend money on great and patriotic measures, and it 
Would perhaps be too much to expect that they should give us, 
each, their ten and twenty miles of road. Ihit (^very landholder 
is clear-sighted enough where Ids own interest is at stake ; and 
if the main road in good repair hes at a. moderate distaiico from 
his country seat, or his most ju'ofitabhi bazar, he will very soon 
lay down across road to meet it, and thus secure, in the one ease 
a speedy transit for himself, and in the other, the commerce of 
all tllPadjoining neighbouriiood. This to our knowledge, has 
been done in several instances. We here take our leave of this 
important subject, on which mu»h more might be written, though 
mucli has been said. Tliere is an old ]»roverb about things al- 
ways mending when at their worst. lAd this but hold good and 
the roads of Lower Bengal might almost be expected to mend 
of themselves. The above remarks have been penned in the 
spirit not of cavil, but of unfeigned regret. WT do lament that 
England, while bestowing so many real advantag(‘Sim India and 
her people, has not given them the one advantage which gi\es 
permanency and etfcct to all the rest. The thinking minds who ac- 
knowledge the real bjessings which our rule has conferred on the 
natives can best determine how much these blessings are mmtra- 
lised by the want of roads, and how certaiidy they would be doubled 
by fiicilities of intercourse. If, as seems likely, the next ten 
years arc to be remdered memorable in Indian History by the 
introduction of railroads, we shall possess the highest results 
of science in this respect before we have enjoyed her commonest 
fruits, and shall emerge at one step from tlui traces of primitive 
barbaiism to tlie evidences of the most enlightened civilization. 

Our subject is the plains and their pixmliuritics whether of 
agriculture, fertility or manners and customs. It may theu 
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perhaps be wortli while to glance at tlie various amount of land 
revenue derived from the twenty-live Regulation districts in 
which lh(! Ih'ngfdi languago is wholly or even })artially s})oken. 
In a table which we submit below, nvo have l)ccn guided by such 
published documents as wore within our reach, and in some cases 
liave Ix'eii enabled to eom])are the retuiais of more than one year, 
taking the common average as the standard. In others again 
we have been unfortunat(dy restricted to the returns of a single 
twelvemonth. Rut we believe that our statistics will be found 
tolerably correct, within a few thousands, and if anything, under 
the mark. In alphabetical order the districts pay land revenue 


as follows : — 

Rupees. 

Backorgimge 1,007, 900 

Ranciirah 400,000 

Earaset (1,200 

Eirbhiiin 750,000 

Eogi’ah .* 175,000 

Eurdwan 0,100,000 

Chittagong 7 10,000 

Dacca 450,000 

l)inajj)ur 1,8(>0,000 

I’nrrulpnr 00,000 i 

lliigly 1,200,000 

Jessore 1,000,000 

Noacolly 500,000 

Nudiya 1,1 00,000 

Malda 275,000 

l\lidnapore 2,050,000 

Mnrshedabad i ,020,000 

MYi||nsing 750,000 

Eubmi 400,000 

Purnea 1,000,000 

Riijshahi 1,190,000 

Rungpur 1,120,000 

Eylhet 080,000 

Tipperah 950,000 

'rwenty-four Pergunnahs ] ,050,000 


• For a view of the com])ara(ive fertdity of the scvcr.d Bengal 
districts, the above is tolerably ueeura((5 and sufliciont for all 
practical purposes. The table wants (he detail of hundreds and 
even of thousands, and it may be that half a lakh might be added 
to some districts, as the revenue arising from Khass and re- 
sumed Mahals, latelv settled, the exact amount of* which we 
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have not the means of estimating. Several points also require 
a little explanation, in order to relieve whole districts from the 
(dnirge of sterility. Burdwan, it will bo seen, stands at the head 
of tlie list, di.staiieing all its competitors in the great race. This 
district is remarkable as the birth-place of Puttani Taluks, 
and the iinmonse revenues of its wealthy Raja are got in witli 
safety and expedition under the above arrangement. With two 
other districts, those of Midnaporc and Chittagong, it was almost 
tlio first land that came into our jiossession, at an epoch five 
years anterior to the memorable I ‘.2th of August, 1705. We are 
tlius naturally anxious to see how its colleagues have fared, and 
while tAventy lakhs may well be alfordcd by the immense extent 
of country im'luded in Midnaporc, one of our largest zillas, Chit- 
tagong only contibutos a little more tliau seven. The hills of 
this district arc still clothed in their ju'imitivo verdure. This 
is one of those where a long smies of toils may yet employ the 
axe of the woodsman and the plough of llie Ryot, and yet from 
a variety of causes, it.s revenue establishment iS perhaps the 
most expensuein the whole of India. Bui the twenty-four 
Pergunnahs came under our rule even before the other three, 
and the goodly amount of their revenue may sm’ve to explain in 
some measure tlu' paucity of the Harasiq coutnbulions, ^^hlch are 
in a ^l^t measure paid in to the eolh'ctorate at Alipore. The 
same excuse may be phaided for l’uriid[)oro and Puhna, dis- 
tricts only lately apportioned, whose civil and (Inancial matters 
arc mainly settled in the courts of tlndr neighbouring districts. 
On the ^^hole then it may be assumed that ten or at most eleven 
lakhs is a fair average of laud revenue fur districts fully as large 
as the county of Devon, and sometimes almost eipud to all the 
Ridings of Yorkshire comhiiicd. Jt can hardly be said that the 
Zemi Ildars are heavily assessed, or that they are^mjiellcd to 
exact extm cesses from their tenants with oven mm'e than the 
license of old feudal landlords. With the supremo landlord too, 
for the Government has made itself nothing less, the barriers 
are lixed, broad and (h'ep, and for over. Let deserts be turned 
into rice fields. Let the timber of the forest fall, and its under- 
wood cease to spring up, let jinks and swamps bo dried, 
and rivers iimndate only to fertilize, the Government will hardly 
add a direct Rupee to its revenue. Whatever improvements 
take place liy natural ehange.s or through the energy of man, 
agrieiilture and the land-owner alone will benefit. The Decen- 
nial settlement was made Pe}rn?u(d in the sanguine but falla- 
cious hope that Zemindars would set to work in earnest, and 
bestow all .tl'^’i^’ energies on the improvement of the land. Re- 
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sumptions and their unmerited obloquy are by this time termi- 
nated, and even those creations which we may expect from the 
magic influence of Bengal’s hundred streams, will, in conformity 
to a late equitable enactment, ho subjected to scrutiny only once 
in ten years. We reserve any further remarks on the operation 
of the revenue laws as inconsistent with the limits of the present 
paper. But no one who has ever studied the subject will at all 
complain that the rice crops of Bengal are over-assessed, or 
that we have been at any time liable as a governing power, to the 
reproach which might well have been indignantly vented against 
the invading Homan general, “ where they have made a solitude, 
they give it the name of peace.” Our stringency in the Revenue 
Regulations relates to the exacting of the Revenue fixed by 
law, and not to the steps by which that Revenue was fixed in the 
first instance. We have made no deserts. We have not driven 
away a teeming population from its dwelling j)laceH, or cleared 
out villages by wholesale. If a mistake was made and too much 
demanded, the collector’s hammer fell with its wonted regularity, 
and the estate was soon subjected to a lower assessment. Tilings 
thus found their level in a very short period of time, and even 
when an estate was put up flr sale, it would often be found that 
the exactions or carelessness of a landlord, or the rapacity of his 
agents, or the mysterious and unforeseen operations of. •ease, 
inundation, and famine had combined to recall the desert 
for a time, with its noxious animals or malaria more noxious 
still. 

In surveying the plains of Bcmgal wo may bo excaised for 
looking with something of an antupiarian sjiirit for peculiaritic.s 
of names as indicative of the age. And here again we have 
Hinduism vividly stamped on the face of the land. As the 
very names of bis sons and his daughters are borrowed from the 
Deities he adores, so are the a])pcllations of the village^in which 
the Hindu lives, ’riierc is not a district in all Bengal which 
has not by dozens its cities ofBhawaiiii, Kali, Dui*gaand Krishna. 
Sometimes wo have indications of a di\ided enqiirc bctwTcn 
Church and State, the })riestly jiower in contradistinction to the 
kingly. In the south of England it is usual to hear a common 
ending diversified by the prefixes of “ King’s” or “ iVbbott’s,” 
^'ach indicative of their respective origin and belongings, and so 
in Bengal we have everywhere the Rajahat, and the Bamanliat, 
or the bazar of the Zemindar and that of the Brahman. All 
this and much more besides is unmixed Hindusim. Often 
however we have the surface broken by the introduction of 
Mussulman names, or by their intermai’riage with the pure 
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Sanskrit vocables, and by those rude local denominations in 
whiob the peasantry of every country are wont to indulge. The 
result is that in ten miles of a district wc have a strange combina- 
tion of nanu's. First wc meet with Kanchannagar, tlie city of 
gold, ])harmn])nr, the city of justice, pure and untainted Sans- 
lu’it. Then Ave find Alinagur, the exalted city, Mirzanagnr, 
Sultanpur and Kbanpur, cities of Mussulman dignitaries, the 
Persian prefix illegally married to the Hindu termination ; and 
lastly uncouth appellations, ai)])arently indicative oi‘ local pecu- 
liarities of climate or situation or incident. These points, trivial 
in themselves, arc yet forced on our observation by their very 
frequency, and they ser\o to remind us indue order, of the great 
spread of the Sanskrit language, tlie Hindu religion, and the 
race by whom both language and religion Avere preserved. Next 
they recall to us the Mussulman tide of iinasion w’hieli broke 
up forcibly the old barriers of the language and gave us, in 
the Upp('r Provinces, the Ilexible and polished Urdu for the 
harsh and unpolished Hindi, and the Lower (iangi'S, the modern 
form of J3enga]i for that which det)end(‘d solely on the Sanskrit : 
and lastly they tell us that in evi'ry country there ani to be found 
certain quaint and rustic ap[)ellationf w'hi(*h find tJiemselves u 
resting place in tJio teeth of any language, advi'iititious or in- 
digem^s. Historical inquiry Avill not disdain the light throAvu 
by peculiarities such as the above, jirovided that unli(|uariaiiisin 
be set down in its proper place, as one of those tabuLe 
naufragii Avliich may serve to rescim facts from the dcLige of 
time. Even if not useful, the study of Bengali names could 
hardly fail to be amusing, Avere the amusement no other than 
that produced by the jierusal of Uaptaiii Many alt’s tour in 
America, Avdierc that amusing Avritcr gravely enumerates bow, 
in the backAvood.s, be found so many jdaees of the name oJ’ 
Syracuse,^o many of tbo name of (jrvat mml, so many named 
Athens, so many Ulllc muds, so many Pomes, and so many 
“ muddies." 

It Avas on the banks of the groat (jaiiges, whose fertilizing 
and destriieti\e poAvers, Ave have been eiideaAOuring to describe, 
that the most ribald Avriter of a sceptical age jdaced the geimiue 
abode of moral purity and truth. Nolbiug in Europe, in Westei n 
civilization, or in the consolidated benctits of disiapline aiah 
law, could satisfy the longings of that luitamcable spirit, fn a 
scries of talcs nearly all devoted to Asiatic subjects and many 
to India in particular, ho sent forth bis liery shafts to destioy, 
scathe or Avound, everything either venorabhi in Western insti- 
tutions orlialloAved by a belief in its divine origin. No weapon 
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in tlio great armoury of ridiciilo from the most brilliant and 
elevated wit to the most coarse and nauseous bulfoonery, of 
which his variously- gifted nature was not thoroughly master; 
and no error so absurd, no mistake so degrading to that wisdom 
which glories in its own far-sightedness, by which his infidel 
reason was not led blindly captive. We read in the tales of 
Voltaire of Bralinians deploring their own ignorance, of young 
Hindu maidens conjugating their first Italian verb with their 
confiding lovers, where heart answered to heart in simplicity, 
and of the happy land of the Gangarides wliose shepherds are* all 
equal, whoso places are renowned in Eastern and Western 
marts; and where a population of peaceful inhabitants assemble 
for religious ceremonies in temjdes built of cedar wood, on the 
days of tlie full moon ! We read the above and much more, told 
too, in a style at once so graphic and captivating as almost to 
make us forget the absurdities it conveys. But we turn to the 
living picture and the illusion, if ever it charmed for a moment, 
is dispelled at once. We survey the plums of the Lower Ganges, 
their magnificent revenue, their luxuriant vegetation, their pro- 
ductiveness which almost defies the drenching rain and the bla- 
zing sun, their wonders in the animal creation, the gorgeous 
varieties of their feathered races, their thousand streams never 
falling in contributions to the daily food of millions, their 
teeming population, their language and religion as little altered 
by the lapse of ages as the nature of things will possibly ad- 
mit, and we arc forced to confess that “ only man is vile.” Wo 
shall scarcely be required to prove the moral degradation of tho 
Bengal Byot, and we therefore propose closing our paper 
with a few observations on his present condition and ways of 
dealing. 

The vices of tho Bengali are but too well known. Ilis good 
qualities are patient endurance, suppleness, dexterity, and quick- 
ness of apprehension. But though it may be assumcff that the 
grosser foi ins of vice which we have been so often warned not to 
take as sami)les of the nation at large, and which prevail in tho 
fiuburbs of large towns and the purlieus of our courts, are not 
found in the villages with their artificial jungle, yet it must not 
be supposed that the latter places arc tho abode of rustic sim- 
plicity and manliness. Bad and low passions are as rife where 
iaw has never been as where it is daily perverted to a means of 
fraud or oppression. The curse of ignorance as to man’s pro- 
per rights, and a demoralizing disobedience to lawful autho- 
rity, are more prominent in a village on tho very outskirts 
of a district, than in those next the great bazar where the sudder 
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station is generally placed. Not but that the Ryots are often 
susceptible of management. They listen and too readily, to the 
voice of the man of influence. But the sentence pronounced , 
against Reuben sits heavily on them. “ Unstable as water, thou 
slialt not excel.” If good and seasonable advice is tendered, if 
they are told to pay in their legal dues and to receive something 
of protection in return, if any arrangement is proposed by which 
old feuds and grievances of long standing are to find an equitable 
Bojution — too often the traces are as those written on the sand. 
The first breath from the mouth of the village demagogue blows 
them away. But should the compact be made in order to set 
right at defiance, to defraud the landlord and to enjoy a freedom 
from the ties which in the East bind subject and master together, 
the traces are then written deep on the face of the rock. It is 
curious to remark the firmness of every link in the chain of evil, 
and how certainly it brings its own punishment in the end. To 
resist the unlawful oppression of a little brief authority the Ryot 
is generally powerless. He will submit in patience to the ex- 
actions of a Police official, to the unbridled tyranny of a Zemin- 
dar, to the repeated extortions of a native collector of revenue. 
His only object is to pay and end the matter. Every now and 
then the overstraining breaks the bow, and oppressed poverty 
has recourse to the protection of the huv, or next to the advocacy 
of some powerful rival of the enemy, or lastly to one of those 
frantic outbreaks of summary revenge of which even the un- 
complaining Bengali is capable. Let however the object of the 
league be to resist authority in whatever lawful shape it comes, 
and the Ryot soon finds the union of atoms to be capable of 
producing solid matter. In the quaint but expressive language 
of his own Sanskrit poet, — “ By stems of grass having attained 
unto the state of a rope, even mad elephants are bound.” The 
village population soon learn to estimate the practical truth of 
that discussion which engaged the attention of the Scottish King 
and his minister on the subject of a bundle of arrows. When se- 
parated, each fragile shaft snaps in two at the slightest pressure : 
united, and the bundle defies the utmost efforts of man’s strength 
So the arrows unite in a bundle and a long and arduous struggle 
is the result. The Zemindar however can reverse the maxim and 
find means to snap the arrows separately. Burke saw this sixty 
years ago and set down cause and effect to their true sources, 
when he said that servile concealment called forth tyrannous 
coercion. At last however the battle is decided, and in the way 
it always must be where perseverance on one side is met by equal 
perseverance on the other, backed by the consciousness of right 
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and title. The motto of v(b victis is then rigidly enforced, and 
the Ryot pays for the short enjoyment of his rebellious freedom 
by a long and heavy interest due to hatred and revenge. 

Thus all Zemindars are not exactly prototypes of injustice, 
nor the Ryots of suffering innocence. The former always have 
some shadow of excuse in the general unwillingness of Ryots to 
pay their lawful dues, and the latter will use fraud to circumvent 
or force when fraud fails. But we do not intend to let the Ze- 
mindars off so easily. They are well aware of the primary diffi- 
culties of the question and thus solve it in two ways. Either 
tliey are violent and oppressive in their mode of collection, or 
they let the estate out in farm and cease to trouble their heads 
about the matter. We have rarely if ever heard of a Zemindar 
contentedly living on his own estate, and maldng a trial of per- 
sonal superintciidance, and temperate but firm authority in the 
exaction of his dues If the Zemindari is lot out in ijarah, the 
condition of the Ryots of course depends on the character of the 
ijarahdar, who may be as harsh as the original owner, partly be- 
cause he too will encounter opposition and partly because he 
must make bis own profit, or the speculation will not answer. 
If the Zemindar does collect himself, through Buttani, through 
various subdivisions of under tenure or by Khass collection, it is 
the most we can hope for if ho be not violently oppressive. It 
is well if he jogs on quietly. As for the laying out his money 
on any lasting objects beyond an occasional tank, or a scanty 
mile or two of road, it is what we never heard of yet, and in all 
probability in this generation at least, never shall. 

We might write more regarding many subjects on which from 
the length of this paper we have only touched. We have attempt- 
ed to show something of the nature of the great plains of Bengal, 
their staple (Uiltivation, the gross amount of their land revenue, 
their flicilities for intercourse, the influence of their climate on 
character, and the failings of their vast population. It could not 
be expected that we could do more than strive to awaken interest 
on many of these points, and show how much yet remains to be 
known and said. But while we write with a sense of the de- 
gradation of the Bengali, we would believe that there is abun- 
dance of hope yet. In many things we see much to awaken 
sympathy, re-animate confidence and banish despair. The 
Bengali is poor with the riches of a bountiful soil, actually run- 
ning over around him : he is degraded as a man in whose eyes as 
a child we discerned the fire of intellect. The Ryots of Bengal 
have been tried by a long and complicated series of ills any two 
of which would have sunk most nations to an equal if not a lower 
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depth. They have been tried by ages of priestcraft, and of 
oppression, % an enervating climate, by systematic neglect, by 
the dead level of despotism, by all the vices which profusion when 
abused is wont to generate, hy that sensuality and sloth which 
wilful man educes from the very prodigality of nature’s choicest 
blessings, by ignorance in high places, by crime in its worst ap- 
pearance, the crime of the physically weak. “ Never were a 
Government,” says an accomplished historian, in a more pa- 
rental situation towards their subjects than are the British Go- 
vernment in India.” Never has there been a more remarkable 
instance of the contact of a nation in its infancy with one at its 
full growth. The Bengali while he has many of the faults of 
wayward childhood, has also much of that ductility which is its 
undoubted privilege. lie is not wantonly cruel. His kindness 
towards children, bo they his own or another man’s, is a most 
pleasing feature in his moral nature. Another as remarkable 
is his almost uniform politeness. We do not allude to that 
cringing humility which a host of dependants pay to the man 
high in authority. In a common Ryot’s hut, in the midst of a 
village where probably an European face was not seen once in 
six months, we have met with straightforward, we had almost 
said, manly good breeding, which reminded us of the honest 
English farmer, and on which Ohesterlicld or Beauclerk would 
have looked with applause. 

To raise the Bengali and civilize Bengal is a task imposed on 
Indian statesmen as hard in execution as the improvement of 
Ireland and her peasantry for leading men at home. Dissimilar 
in many points as are the Bengali and the Irish peasant, with 
both, idleness and ignorance are the main obstacles to advance. 
But we still indulge a not iinroasonablo expectation that by the 
multiplication of our schools and colleges whether originated by 
Government, voluntary Associations, or jirivate individuals, and 
by the future establishment of good lines of roads, we shall see 
the wishes of a philanthropic Government crowned with success, 
in the fairest and richest of the provinces under our Rule. 
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Art. II. — 1. Memoirs and Correspondence of the most noble 
Richard, Marquess Wellesley, dec. dec., by R- R- Pearce, 
Esq., London, Richard Bentley, 1810. 

2. Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time 
of Georye the third, by' Henry, Lord Brougham, dc., dc., 
Third series, London, Charles Knight and Co. 1843. 

3. The Despatches, Minutes, arid Correspondence of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, 5 vols. London, W. Allen and Co. 1837. 

4. Mill's History of British India, vol. VI. 

5. Thorntons History of British India, vol. III. 

There arc few more glorious situations in which a man of 
ability can ho placed than tlioso in which liis energy, zeal and 
talent may benefit a nation in its time of trouble. Nor would 
we envy the cynical indilForence of those who could sneeringly 
smile at the pleased satishiction with which such a man would 
listen to the praise won by his lioncst patriotism. It is a 
noble tiling to serve one’s country under any circumstances, 
peculiarly so when that country is in danger, and it must be a 
gratifying thing to find that service rewarded by honor and 
fiirne. This, however, is but the portion of a few — the favored 
ones of humanity, on whom nature and fortune have equally 
smiled, whom both have loaded with their choicest gifts. — 
There is still another source of gratification somewhat smaller 
in degree, but equally honest and unblamcable. It is when 
one’s near relations — his father, or sons, or brothers or sisters — 
have won a nation’s gratitude and admiration by their services 
or talents. A generous nature exults in the prosperity of the 
loved relation as if it were his own, and joins in the public 
applause with nn inward overflow of the heart’s satisfaction of 
which the crowd knows nothing. If modern history presents a 
single illustrious example of a man who might honestly and 
justly indulge in this two-fold species of gratification, that man 
was the Marquess Wellesley. Great himself as a statesman and 
politician, eminently successful as a ruler, and placed in the midst 
of a period in the world’s history when his talents could not 
Veil be concealed, and wore eminently useful to his country, it 
was his rare good-fortune to see his brothers also shine out 
from amongst the crowd, in the ranks of the greatest of his fellow- 
countrymen. It was his peculiar privilege after he had won 
honors and fame, with a distinguished niche in the world’s his- 
tory for himself, to see the brother, whoso earlier essays in arms 
ho had patronized and directed, gradually rise to the summit of 
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military fame, and finally become the conqueror of the great 
modern Alexander. The history of the world cannot disclose 
to ns a nobler instance of true family greatness. Let us endeavor 
to picture to ourselves what were the feelings of the mother* of 
these distinguished men when she saw one of them take his 
seat in the British house of Peers, and in the highest order of 
peerage, the acknowledged warrior and champion of his country 
— another in the second order, known to the world as the saviour 
of the Indian empire of Britain and the most popular viceroy of 
a third part of the kingdom — a third and a fourth also Peers, 
distinguished as diplomatists and statesmen, and yet not one 
of these sat there by hereditary right for they had all raised 
themselves to that eminence by superior ability and talent ! — 
when we picture to ourselves what the feelings of the Countess 
of Mornington were under these circumstances, we will have 
some faint idea of the noblest and most lionest pride that ever 
entered into the female breast. When the slow sure finger of 
time has obliterated from the minds of men the jealousies and 
party feelings of the day, the family of the Wellesleys will shine 
forth in the history of the world with a lustre beside which even 
that of the Gracchi will appear obscure. It shall be our endea- 
vor in the subsequent pages to give a brief, but clear and im- 
partial account of the events Avliicli marked the early career and 
Indian administration of the eldest of those illustrious brothers, 
the Marquess Wellesley. 

The family whence the subject of our notice was descended, 
was one of antiquity and renown, and altliough tlio renown of 
their ancestors, or the antiquity of their family, can add nothing 
to the admiration with which wo would regard such men as the 
Duke of Wellington or the Marquess Wellesley, yet it is a pleas- 
ing thing to reflect that men so distinguished, should InWe been 
derived from those, who, in ages long past, had proved 
themselves superior to the herd. The venerable oak Avhich has 
for centuries stood the shocks of tempests and of desolation, 
frequently proves itself more able to resist the wintry blast and 
equinoctial gale than the more youtliful offspring of lifty years ol 
growth. The Earl of Mornington, the father of the distingnisli- 
ed Marquess, was a privy Councillor of Ireland and Gustos 
Kotulorum of the county of Meath ; lie was more distinguished, 
for his musical compositions than his statesmanship, and had 
he not produced such sons as those of whom we have spoken 

• It is related of Lady Mornington, that on a orowd pressing round and obstnicting 
her carriage .when on a visit to the House late in her life, she said to Lord Cowley, 
who accompanied her, “ so much for tlie honour of being mother of the Gracchi !”— 
Bmigham't Statesmen, <tc., Zrd series. 
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would have gone down to his grave ‘‘ unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung" by the muse of history. 

On the 20th of June 1760, the suhsequently celebrated Mar- 
quess was born, either at Dengan Castle in Meath, or in Grafton 
Street, Dublin ; his biographer does not decide, in which. What- 
ever the evils then, which Ireland has been the innocent or guilty 
means of inflicting upon the British Empire, let us not forget 
when reflecting on them, that she has given to that^ empire the 
greatest of her modern warriors, and the most brilliant of her 
eastern statesmen. At Eton, whither our hero was speedily 
sent, the intellectual energy which he possessed, displayed itself 
in a passionate love of ancient literature, and a devotion to the 
Greek, Latin,* and English muse. In 1778 he matriculated in 
Christ’s Church College, Oxford, as a nobleman, and there he 
remained till the death of his father in 1781, which called him 
away from his university studies before he had taken his degree. 
At Oxford he gained the I.atin Verse Prize in 1780, by a poem 

• At the age of eighteen we find him contributing the following neat and harmoni- 
OU3 Imes to the “ Musae Etonenses.” 

AD OENIUM LOCI. 

0 levis Fanni et Dryadum sodalis, 

Finiuin tutcla vigil meornui ! 

Qui mcos colies et apnea laetus 

Praia nenmsqne. 

Mobili lustras pede, nunc snsurros 
Arborum captaus, inodo murmurantis 
Fluminis servans vitreos rcducta in 
Valle meatus! 

Die ubi attollat melius superbum 
Vertieem pinus? rigidosipie quorcus 
Implicans rainos uiiiiis aesluosam 

Leniat horam ^ 

Namque Tu saltu tibi destinato 
Fxcubas ciistos operosus, almio 
Fcrtilem silvm stenlein que doelu.s 

Nosceie terrain. 

Dinn malum noctis ])ioe.e tenello 
Seriiter verns folio vaporern, et 
Sedulus virgult^ foves, futune 

Providiis umbrae. 

Laureani sed campus Apolliiiarem 
Partunt myrtosipie vigcutiores ; 

Oinnis et le luxiiriat rciiasccus 

Auspice tellus ; 

Te, rosa pulchrum caput impedita, 

Caiididi coujux faeilis Favoni 
Ambit, ut vernos tuearisroquo 

Nuiniue florea. 

Lnetus 0 ! faiistusque adeas, precaniur, 

Nil mei prosunt sine te labores. 

Nil valeat-eultum nisi tusecundes, 

' Hustica cura. 
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on tho death of the celebrated navigator, Captain Cook.* The 
month following his fatli^s death he attained his majority, and 
voluntarily took upon himself the numerous pecuniary obligations 
of his deceased father, placing the family estates under the’ 
manngement of his mother. At this period his second brother, 
William Wellesley Pole, afterwards Lord Maryborough, was 
eighteen, and Arthur Wellesley, the Duke, but twelve years of 
age ; the care of their educalion devolved on the Countess, a duty 
which she discharged with a success unexampled perhaps in 
history. “ This truly veucrablo matron,” says a personal friend 
of tbe Marquess, “ was permitted by Divine Providence to reap 
the highest rewards which such rare virtues as adorned her 
character, can, in this stage of our existence, receive ; for her life 
was extended to an extreme old age ; she saw all the glories of 
Hindustan, of Spain, and of Waterloo.” 

Lord Mornington, as our hero was now styled, launched at 
once into the stormy sea of political life, on attaining his majo- 
rity. Tho year 1781 when he first took his seat in the Irish 
House of Peers in College Green, Dublin, was one whicli wit- 
nessed some of the most exciting events either in their com- 
mencement, progress, or comjdetion, whicli modern history 
unfolds. France was in all the agony of a revolution-birth, 
groaning in its endeavors to work out tho great problem of 
liberty to all, excited with new views of life, politics, religion and 
economy, the central object of attrition to all the neighboring 
powers, and of study to all the great minds of Britain and conti- 
nental Europe. In America a now theory of Government was 
being worked out, so extraordinary in its nature, so unique in its 
character, and so simply majestic in its features, that all the 
world was anxiously awaiting its future development. Nor was 
it abroad alone that there existed objects of study and matter of 
reflection for the youthful statesman. In England Parliamen- 
tary Reform was the agitating question of that, as it has becil 
since of a much later day — an oppressive debt, a wasting war, 
intestine tumults, and treasonable agitations were the subjects 
of contemplation which the politician had before him, — and then 
the politicians themselves ! Could the noble youth just entering 
on public life be insensible to the talented patriotism of Pitt, 
doing battle violently, but wisely, against the profound political 
wisdom and philosophy of Burke, the practical statesmanship and 
vehement eloquence of Fox, the brilliancy and vigor of Wind- 
ham, Sheridan, North and Erskine ? Such were the men, such 
the contest in the sister isle ; whilst in Dublin itself, there was a 
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man standing on the arena of public life, ecpial to most of these 
in many respects, superior in some — Henry Grattan — a man “ so 
born, so gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant literature and 
all the highest attainments of human genius were within his 
reach ; but he thought the noblest occupation of a man was to 
make other men hapi)y and free”'*^- and so he gave up his talents 
and his powers to one object, and that, not his own fame, but the 
good of liis country. 

Ijord Mornington appears to have entered upon his political life 
impressed witli liberal and enlightened ideas. A zealous student 
and ardent admirer as he was of antiquity — he was also an 
admirer, but not a blind, or over-enthusiastic one, of the constitu- 
tion which had been bcapieathed by their forefathers to English- 
men, and to the maintenance of the more excellent features of this 
constitution he ardently devoted himself, whilst he was by no 
means blind to those parts of it which reipiired amendment. The 
removal of the disabilities of the Homan Catholics in Ireland he 
rognrded as a measure of bare justice, not of favor, and did what 
he could towards its accomplishment ; whilst ho was one of 
t1i(' first to exclaim against the want of economy which pervad- 
ed every department of the state. The only occasion, however, 
on which he aiiiiears to have signalized himself in the Irish 
house was on the appearance of the “ volunteer” delegates in 
military uniforms in the House of Commons towards the end of 
17(S3, headed by Mr. blood. The proceedings of that body he 
eousider(;d unconstitutional, and did not fail loudly to declaim 
against them. During the same year, but somewhat previous to 
the speech to which we have thus incidentally referred, the order 
of St. Patrick was first instituted by letters patent and Lord 
IMorniiigton was amongst the first knights then enrolled. 

In the following year ho left Ireland to enter the English 
J louse of Commons where a wider field presented itself for dis- 
tinguislung himself. He was elected Memhcr for Bceralston, in 
Devonshire, a nomination borough in the patronage of the Earl 
of Peveiicy, which he vacated in 1780, on being appointed one of 
ihe Lords of the Treasury in England when he took the minis- 
terial borough of Saltash, in Cornwall. A petition, however, 
unseated him shortly after, and he was obliged to return to his 
former position until 1788, when he was elected for the royal 
borough of Windsor. During this year the important question 
ol tlie Regency was debated, in which debate TiOrd Mornington 
look a prominent part, as well as subsequently when it came to bo 
considered in the Irish House of Lords. On this occasion. 

[the students of Rarliamentary history will remembt'i: 


Ri'v. Sydney Smith. 
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lioments of Great Britain and Ireland were at variance with 
each other, the former having voted that the Prince Eegeiit 
should exercise and administer all regal powers, jurisdictions and 
prerogatives, subject to certain limitations and exceptions speci- 
fied, whilst the latter gave over all such powers, jurisdictions 
and prerogatives to him without any exception whatever. Lord 
Mornington loudly and spiritedly protested against this act of 
the legislature of Ireland, which, had not the speedy recovery of 
George III. prevented it, would unque.stionably have entailed se- 
rious consequences. There can be little doubt, however, that it 
was one of the proximate causes of the act of Union between the 
two countries. Lord Mornington s opposition to the wishes of 
the Irish Parliament was not forgotten by the King on his re- 
covery, and to the personal favor which he thus obtained, some- 
thing of his subsequent success is to be attributed. 

We have seen the future Governor- General of India as yet but 
in the character of a politician and diplomatist — we liave now to 
view him in the far higher and nobler character of a friend 
to suffering humanity. The i)hilosophcr in his study, the man 
of generous impulses in the bosom of his family, may imagine 
that it requires little moral resolution, little generosity of heart, 
little benevolence in the statesman, to raise his voice against the 
abuses of the political world or system in whicli ho lives, but in 
estimating what the merit or demerit of the statesman's actions 
is, we must take into account also the trammels of party, the in- 
fluence of his colleagues, the position in wliich he stands. The 
statesman is not an isolated individual who can judge and act 
according to the dictates of his own heart or intellect, irrespec- 
tive of every other consideration — he is a portion of the political 
machinery — he knows that he is sucli — and that a deviation from 
the law of his party may involve irregularity in the whole poli- 
tical machinery of the state. It is a noble thing when we can 
point to a statesman in the British senate, and say of him, ‘ in 
this instance ho saw what humanity and reason dictated, and, 
disregarding the tics of party or the obligations of interest, he 
boldly declared the right, posterity assuring us, that it was the 
right.’ This we can say of Lord Mornington’s conduct in tlio 
debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s motion for the abolition of the slave- 
trade. This was in 1792. On the 25th of April of that year 
he moved that the slave trade should end from the first of Janu- 
ary 1793, but his motion was lost by a majority of 49. A subse- 
quent amendment to Mr. Dundas' motion that the trade in 
slaves should not bo lawful after the 1st. of January 1800, “ in 
which he proposed that it should end at the commencement of 
1795, was also lost, the year following being fixed upon as the 
termination of the traffic.” On this occasion he delivered a pow- 
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rrful speech of which we extract a few sentences — nervous, feel- 
ing and convincing : — 

“ Gentlemen had said in a former debate, that time should be allowed to the plan- 
ters to cool, and to discover the truth of the assertions of those who contended that 
the abolition would ultimately be for their advantage. What length of time it would 
require to cool them, and for truth to make its wav among the planters, while the 
liberty and happiness of thousands were exposed to invasion during the tedious 
process, it was impossible for him to say. If he were to put the question mathema- 
tically, he would say “the -force of truth being given, and the hardness of a planter’s 
heart being ascertained, in what space of time will the former be able to penetrate 
the latter ?” For his part he was free to say that he liad known great numliers of 
planters of the clearest heads, and most quick and lively conceptions ; and he be- 
lieved they were, in general, persons who would not be the last to discover the truth 
of a proposition. On this occasion, however he meant to allow them two years ; 
and he would ask whether (if all that was wanted was to convince the planters that 
the abolition would not injure them) two years M'ould not do as well as seven ? He 
believed the committee would be of opinion that the time proposed for the purpose 
of convincing their judgment was much too long ; for that, in point of fact, they 
vTre convinced already ; and it was nothing but mean and sordid avarice that 
induced them to wish for the continuance of this abominable, infamous, bloody 
traffic— this commerce iu human flesh, this spilling of human blood, tliis sacrifice of 
human right, this insolence to justice, tliis outrage to humanity, this disgrmic to human 
iiaturii. l’ri\ ate fi»llies from habit had sometimes been excused by the charitable ; they 
afiected chi(!fly those who displayed them ; they were objects of compassion to some, 
and from the most severe they met nothing hut ridicule : hut for crimes, and those of 
the most public, notorious, hateful, detested nature, nothing could be said as an ex- 
cuse or palliative. Every hour that this nefarious traffic was allowed to be continu- 
ed was a disgrace to Great Britain.” 

The snme year witnessed the introduction by Mr. Gray of his 
inomentous i)ro[)osition for the reform of Parliament. Several 
different orders of minds would be delighted at such a proposi- 
tion as (his. The sanguine, the enthusiastic, the discontented, 
the aspiring and the man of vast foresight would all be probably 
banded together in favor of such a measure, whilst, on the other 
hand, the timid, the cautious, the contented, those accustomed to 
look at the best side of things, the reverers of antiquity and of 
constituted system would be found amongst its opposers. Lord 
Morningtoii was of the latter class, and the arguments which he 
brought forward against the measure may be briefly summed up 
thus. The safety of life, liberty, and property is the great end of 

Goyeniment ; this the British constitution, as it was, secured 

again, that constitution had worked excellently well hitherto, from 
the union of monarchical, aristocratical and democratic principles 
which it involved, why then endanger this working by infusing 
wore of the democratic principle ? ' Lastly, the infusion of the 
democratic principle into the Government in Prance was working 
much evil in that unfortunate country, why not in England also? 
ouch were the chief grounds on which liord Moriiington based his 
opposition to Mr. Grey’s motion. Before 1832 , however, his 
views on the subject had changed, for he was then a Diember of 
the Government which carried the Reform Bill, 
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Tlio future Governor- General was in a manner prepared for 
the consideration of tliosc questions whicli were likely to come 
then under his notice by liis appointment in June 1703, us a 
Commissioner for the afhiirs of India in the new Board of Control 
under Mr. Bill’s act. This ho did not regard as a merely nominal 
office, but applied himself to the study of the various affairs of In- 
dian interest whicli presented themselves, with his accustomed 
zeal and ability. “ He acquainted himself,” says his biographer, 
as far as possible, with the details of every fact bearing U])on the 
commerce, the Government, and the laws of that country (India) ; 
and with the instinctive sagacity of great genius, pondered upon 
the future destiny and tlio possible exigencies of Hindustan, lie 
appears to have directed his attention to it from the beginning of 
his career in the English Parliament ; and very probably regard- 
ed the post of Commissioner for the affairs of India as a step- 
ping-stone to the splendid a})poinlmont of Governor-General.” 

In the following year occurri'd the celebrated debate on tlio 
war with France which ensued on the (Kaith of Louis X\T. andin 
which Lord Mornington as a Mini.sterialist, supported its jiolioy, 
whilst Fox and Sheridan ^chemcnliy pleaded against it. The 
battle on this occasion was fought on either side not by the leaders 
of the two great jiarties, but by tlu'ir talented supporters, Morn- 
ington and Sheridan. The speech delivered l)y the runner of 
these two celebrated disputants on that (x'casion, was certainly 
the greatest and most memorable of his political life— it had 
been previously jirepared, and was suhse([iieiilly ])ubiished, by 
his Lordship as a separate pamphlet, wlnlsl it was replioil to by 
Sheridan in a continued burst of nniireim'ditated and jiassionale 
eloquence such as the [louse of Commons has sehlom witnes- 
sed since. To attempt any thing like a sufficient analysis of 
the noble Earl’s speech on this occasion would much I'xceed 
our limit : suffice it to say, that he commenced liy shewing tlai 
absolute impossibility of n.'ceding with honor from the coiiiesl 
in which they had engaged, shewing that the principles whicli 
guided revolutionary France in her intercourse with other 
powers, w'cre those of aggrandizement and ambition, wdiicli 
England was necessitated to submit to or to rcjiel. He then 
entered ujion a rcNiew of the acts ot revolutionary Franco 
to pnne the truth of his as.scrtion.s, exposing in strong and 
forcible, but still in sufficiently temperate language, the want 
of faith and scorn of obligations which pervaded every action 
of the convention, “ The si'izurc,” he exclaimed in the course 
of this review, “the seizure of the ])roperty of the clergy 
and the nobility was a revolutionary measure ; — the assassina- 
tions ofFoulon and Bertbicrat Paris, and of the King’s guards 
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at Versailles in the year 1789 were revolutionary measures. All 
the succeeding outniges, the burning of the title deeds and country 
•houses of all gentlemen of landed property, the nuniherless con- 
liscations, hanisliments, proscriptions, and murders, of innocent 
persons — all these were revolutionary measures : — the massacres 
of the 10th August and the 2nd September — the attempt to 
extend the miseries of civil discord over the whole world, the 
more successful project of involving all Euro])e in the calamities 
of a general war were truhj revolutionary measures, — the insult- 
ing mockery of a pretended trial to which tliey subjected their 
humane and bcmevolent sovereign, and the horrid cruelty of his 
unjust, ])recipitatc, and exc(irable murder were most revolu- 
tionary measures : it has been the art of the ruling faction of the 
])res('nt hour to compound and to consolidate the substance of 
all these dreadful transactions into one mass, to comu'iitrato all 
tlii'se noxious j)rinciples, and by a new process, to extract from 
them a s[)irit which combines tbe malignity of each with the 
violence of all, and that is the true sj)irit of a Ih'vo/utiouan/ 
CorcrnmcDt ! " Tbe systtmi oF Finance ])ursued by that (Govern- 
ment, the public renunciation of religion, the worship of 
reason, and tbe souriui whence its revenue was derived, was each 
then in its turn discnsscMl ; this memorable speech being wound 
up with a peroration worthy of the subject and oF the speaker. 
From this we can only extract a few sentences : — 

“Ail llu* cirninistniu'cs of your sit nation arc now before you— you arc now to 
make }onr ojifioii —yon aiv now to docidc wlu-tlior it host booomc.s the dij,oiitv, 
tli(' wi'^doin, and tlie slant of a threat nation, to roly for cxi.stcncv on tiu; aihllraiy 
will of a ivstlc'ss ami niiplacaldo onriny, or on ‘hor own sword • you arc now to 
decide, ulicthcr yon will entrust to fluMa’lor anil .skdl of liritiNli fleets and British 
Annies to tlie apjiroved faith and united streni;tli id' yonr muneroiis and powerful 
Alin'S the defence ol the limited luonarehy of the.^c realms of the. coimtitution 
of BaiHament, of all the estahlihhed ranks and orders of society amoiii,^ us, of the 
sacred iie;hr«, of properly and of the whole frame of our kiws'^onr hherty 
and oni i\h;;ion ; or whether )ou will deli\er over the j,Miar<haimhip of all tlies^o 
hlessjii,L;s to the jnsliee of Camhoii, the plunderer of the Netheilnmls '''ho to sustain 
the hasc'levs fahrie of hi.s depreciated asM«j,nats defiaiids whole nations of their 
riehts of prijperty, and moit^mejes the .njini’ei^ato wealth of Euro])e ;--to tho 
model at ion of Danton, who lir.st proinnl'^ated tliat uiiknowu law of nature, which 
ord.iiiis that the Alps ther>reneeH, the Ocean and the Rhine, should lie the only 
honiidaiies of the French dominion to the ieli<;ion of Uohespit'rre, whose laacliee 
of piety IS to murder his own so\erei!rn ; who exhorts all mankind to emliraee the 
Fame faith, and to assassinate, their for the honor of God ; to the fnendshii) 

of F.aiivre ^\ho avows in the face of all Fairope, tliat the fimdamental articles of iho 
rt'volntionary Go\ermnent of France is tho ruin and annihilation of the British 
empire or finally, to whatever may he the accidental caprice of any new hand of 
inalclaetors, who, in the last convulsions ot their oxhuusted counti’v, mav h(‘ desiniod 
to drag the ]iresent tyrants to their own seatl’olds, to seize their Taw iJss power to 
emulate the depravity of their example, and to rival tlio enormity of their crimes V’ 

The inarrifige and subsequent separation of the J\Iarqucss 
Wellesley from his wife is a portion of his domestic history 
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which his Lordship’s biographer has left unexplained. The fact 
is bluntly announced in the commencement of Pearce’s fifth 
chapter, that “on the 29th of November 1794, the Earl of 
Mornington was married, at St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
Square, to Mademoiselle Hyacinthe Gabriel Roland, a native 
of France” — a lady, he subsequently informs us, whose beauty 
and accomplishments had for some years exercised a powerful 
influence over him. The biographer further assures us that they 
lived together on terms of the utmost affectionate harmony till 
the period of the noble Tiord’s appointment as Governor* General, 
that after his return from India they “ did not live long 
together,” and were not again reconciled. This is an unsatis- 
factory and bald account of a step so important in our hero’s 
life. Why did not Lady Mornington accompany the Governor- 
General to India ? and what was the cause, or what were the 
causes, of the subsequent disagreement? are questions which 
suggest themselves to every mind on reading this passage of 
his life — and they are que.stions which we have no means of 
answering with certainty, whilst it would serve little for us to 
endeavour to supply by conjecture, facts which arc hidden from 
us by the veil of intended concealment. 

In November 1795, Lord Mornington made his last speech 
in the House of Commons prior to his appointment as Governor- 
General. It was in the debate on the Seditious Meetings Bills, 
and in the course of his remarks he drew rather an alarming 
picture of the treasonable assemblies which infected London, and 
of the publications which issued from these associations. In re- 
plying to these observations of Lord Mornington, Mr. Sheridan 
held up his Lordship to ridicule for the anxiety with which 
he had hunted for plots, and the laborious exertions he had 
made to scrape together proofs of sedition, with that happy 
mixture of eloquent satire and malicious irony, of which ho was 
so thoroughly master. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion of the first Parlia- 
mentary career of our hero, it may not be amiss to notice the 
description which Sheridan once incidentally gave of his manner 
and appearance when speaking; “exactly two years ago” said he, 
“ at the opening of the session, he remembered to have seen the 
noble Lord with the same sonorous voice, the same placid 
countenance, in the same attitude, leaning gracefully upon the 
table; and giving an account from shreds and patches of 
Brissot, that the French republic would last but a few months 
longer.” Lord Mornington appears indeed to have studied 
much the graces of elocution — his voice, his gestures, and liis 
enunciation were all equally subjects to which he at first devoted 
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considerable attention ; and although he cannot be said to have 
ever attained greatness as an orator^ yet his parliamentary career 
•gave abundant evidence of the solidity and strength of mind, as 
well as of the sound good sense and unrivalled perspicuity 
which subsequently distinguished him. 

In October 1797 Lord Mornington was appointed Governor- 
General of India. Lord Teignmouth had resigned that office 
early in the same year, apparently weary of the cares of govern- 
ment, and anxious to enjoy his newly gained nobility in England. 
The Marquess Cornwallis had been named to succeed him ; but 
appears to have resigned in consequence of the Lord Lieutenant- 
cy of Ireland having been held out to him as a bait to induce 
liim so to do. However this may be, certain it is that shortly 
after his nomination, the Directors announced ** that various 
circumstances had induced the Marquess Cornwallis to resign his 
appointments,” and that “ under circumstances and for reasons 
of a peculiar nature,” the Earl of Mornington had been appointed 
to succeed him. This high and most responsible office was one 
for which the Earl had been in training apparently for three 
years and upwards, that is, since his appointment to the Board 
of Control, whilst the first despatches that be sent to India, as 
we shall subsequently see, prove that he had studied with extra- 
ordinary attention, and reflected with no ordinary ability, upon 
the various questions whioh, as Governor- General, came under 
his immediate notice. Before referring to these despatches more 
particularly, however, it will be well for us to take a glance at 
the state of India at this period, and at the policy which had 
been pursued then by the British Government up to tlie date of 
Lord Mornington’s appointment. 

In political questions connected with India there are few 
sources of fallacies more fertile of evil than the application of 
' principles adapted to the constitution of Europe to the affairs of 
the East. This is a truth which constantly-recurring experi- 
ence must have taught to every student of Indian history. 
Wherever civilization comes in contact with barbarism or semi- 
civilization it must necessarily be, and consequently always has 
been, aggressive The dictates of prudence are as little acted 
upon systematically by barbarous tribes as by semi-civilized 
l^tates; and if civilization, in its higher developments, is to exist 
: in their vicinity at all, it can only do so by quelling the turbulence 
and overcoming the aggression of its neighbors. Hence it arose 
that from the period when the British first set foot in India as 
governors, their course must have been one of progressive con- 
quest, or else they must have allowed themselves to be driven 
from the country. Their progress since that period we are all 
acquainted with, and that it verifies the remarks we have just 
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made, will not, we conceive, bo denied — true, they have been at 
times, more ag^o'essive thaii was required; there were pe- 
riods undoubtedly when a cessation from warlike operations 
was allowed them, and on some occasions they availed themselves 
of this advantage, as in the few years of Lord Teignmouth’s 
administration, during whicdi periods any acts of aggression 
wouhl liave been at once impolitic and unjust, but those who 
imagine the same policy could have been always maintained, must 
be lamentably ignorant of the statii of India, or must be unrea- 
sonably biassed against our British rulers. “ 8u])})osc ever so 
fixed a purpose to be entertained,” says a distinguished states- 
man writing of India, “ that no consideration should tempt us to 
increase our dominions, no man could maintain such a resolu- 
tion inflexibly in all circumstances, and indeed least of all in the 
very event most likely tohaiipen, naimdy, of some neiglibouring 
stat(', greatly increasing its force, attacking us or overpowering 
our allies, or even only menacing us, and endangering our exist- 
ence, should no measures be ado[)ted of a counteracting tendency 
In truth, wc had gotten into a position,” he continiu's, writing of 
the period of Tiord Mornington's appointment, from which, as it 
was impossible to retire, so was it not by any means wilbin our 
own poiver to determine wluithcr we should stand still in it or 
advance; and it might liappmi that the only cIioku' was a totid 
abamlonim'iit of our dominion or an extension of its bounda- 
ries.”*'^' 

These considerations will suffice to show us the absurdity of 
that outcry wliicb lias been raised, eelioed, and ro-eelioed by a 
section of politicians in India and Lngland against ev(;ry war in 
the former country wliicli has tended to the aggrandismnent of 
the latter. Such aggrandisemmit was a necessary coiisi'qiu'itci! 
of the position of the British in India, the state <d' India itself, 
and the superior military skill of the Knropeuns. Advance or 
retrogression were the only alternati\es ; to remain at rest, m 
.sfdta quo, was an impossibility, ife wdio imagines, however, tlia! 
it is onr intention in these remarks to justify eeerif fndian war 
must strangely misunderstand tladr import. What we liiive 
said proves, w'e trust, that progress was necessary, and eoiise- 
queiilly that .sv^wcMvars were necessary, whilst it leaves eaeli in- 
dividual wnir to be judged of, as to Us justice or iiijusticis on 
its own merits. 

The system which had been })ursiied by Hir John Shore (l.ovd 
Tcignmoiith) of non -interference with independent mit.ivo stales 
had been one of the means whereby he was enabled to mainliiiii 
peace during bis administration ; experience may have since left 


• Lord Brougham’s “ Statesmen of the time of George III." Third Series, page 27d. 
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it doubtful whether it was the most politic, inasmuch as it tended, 
it has been arpfued, to decrease our influence throughout India, 
•and conso(|ucutly to weaken our hold of it. The evil in this 
case, however, if evil it Avas, as has been previously sheAvn in the 
pages of this lieview,* lay, not Avith that excellent Governor, hut 
Avitli the Government of England ; and consequently the then 
Government, and not the Governor* General, should he respon- 
sible for its eifeets. But at the period Avhen Lord Alornington 
undertook the Government of British India, it Avas necessary that 
a change should he made in its policy. A re\'ohition, silent hut 
important, had been progressing in the native states, and conse- 
quently in their relative position with each other and Avith the 
Lnglish Government. To have continued longer the •former 
system und('r those ult(‘rc(l circumstances would have hecui 
extreme political folly, and the approbation expressed by tlu) 
Tlome Government of the more vigorous policy of Lord Mor- 
nington sufhciently proves that a conviction of its necessity had 
been forced upon them. The non-intorfcronce system was, as 
has been sufficiently proved aso trust,.in the pages of this Review 
previously, tlie most politic when native stales were quarrclliim 
Avith each oilier, and no danf/rrs to be apprehended to our oirn 
territoiiei^ from their warn, hut Avhen the invaMon of Zeman 
Shah Avas exjjeetcd in the North, Avhen a French army, Avith 
Napoleon at its head, Avas in Egypt, burning to rcaeh^ India, 
A\hen Ti])])ii Sultan in the South was openly threatening ns 
I' A\ith iiiAasion, and pushing forAvard his pre[)arations Avith all the 
I energy of genius, when a French force of 11,000 men Avas at 
I Hyderabad, ruling the Nizam, our most* constant ally, because 
' less powerful than hisneighbors— when all these things threaten- 
ed Ih'Uish India it Avas surely time for its Government to be up 
and doing, it was surely time to .strike a blow siicli asAvould eoii- 
Ajnee the n.itive poAvers and the Avorld that the military enort^y 
which directed tlie operations of Clive and Cornwallis had been 
hut slumhm’ing and Avas not dead. Altered oircumstances 
reipured an altered policy, and to have maintained the policy of 
171H in 17 9H would linwe been as foolisli as to fall back in istB 
_ upon the system of IHOO. These circumstances, however, arc too 
; intimately coiineeted with onr present subject, and too important 
|in themselves, to ho thus sinmnarilv dismissed. 

^ The treaty of Seringapatarn had ‘been siqijHD.sed to estulilisli 

peace on the foundation which .secured it in Europo-tlm balance 
ot power Irrespective of the great dissimilarity between the eon- 
dition o Europe and of India, prineiple.s, only applieablo to the 
lormer, had been acted upon in the latter, and with wliat result? 


• No. 1, page 02. 
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With tliat result which all rules of experience and of sound 
judgment must have led the judicious to anticipate. The 
balance wa.s a chimera, a thing which from the commencement 
had no real existence, and even the appearance of which, very 
shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, was totally annihilated. 
In the hrst place the British Government was incomparably 
stronger than the Mahraj.tas, and the ]\lahraltas were very much 
stronger than the Nizam, and all three united, that is, if united 
in reality, and not in name only, would have been more than a 
counterpoise for two Tippus and two Mysores. Such w^^H the 
protended balance of power! Scarcely had the treaty, wliieh was 
to secure peace, been concluded, when o])en war broke out between 
the pretended allies, the Mabrattas and the Nizam, a war the 
most impolitic and capricious, between those whom Kuropeiui 
politicians had expected would be governed by the rules of 
western diplomacy. Do we recpiire then a stronger proof thal 
the principles which direct th(.‘ states of Kuro])e in their inter- 
course with each other are totally inajijiheablc to the Hast ? I’he 
consequence of this war w^is what might have been expecti'il 
The Nizam was reduced in strength and eripjilcd in resources, 
and were it not for the dissensions of the conquerors, would have 
been rendered powerless for the future. Ilis only reliance indc'cd 
was a body of troops collected and (lisei]>lin('d by Ihiymond, a 
Frenchman, which, though it consisted in 1702, but of one or two 
battalions, was very shortly after increased to 10,000, and beibro 
179ft to 14,000 men. Tins large and comparatively well-disen 
plined force was ofliccred entirely by Fivnelimen, who of conrso 
obtained very considerable iiitlnenec at the Gourt of llvdiTabad, 
and who lost no opportunity of iiislilliiig into the minds of iho 
Nizam and his officers “ the probability of the hTeiieh nation ac- 
quiring, at 110 distant ]>eriod, decided asceiidaiiey in India, :i^ 
well as in Europe.”'*^ The treaty of Heriiigapatam bad [)rovideil 
for the maintenance of anoftensive and def(Uisi\e alliuueebetweei) 
the English, the Mabrattas and the Ni/am, with a imUiiitl 
guarantee against the common object of their a})prehension, tLc 
Sultan of Mysore. On this basis peace was then supposed to liv 
secured, but how much had not the relative situations of 
parties to the treaty altered since 1792':' The Nizam and tla' 
Mabrattas, we have already seen, were deadly enemies to eacii 
other in the first place, — what common co-operation betweni 
them, then, could bo anticipated or hoped for ? Tippii, it 
well known, in the second place, looked to the French, as the 
allies by whose aid he was to obtain full revenge for all that he 

* Major Kirkpatricli’a answers to Lord Momingtou's queiies.— Desi)alclie8, Ac- 'ol 
h p. (138. 
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had suffered from the British, whilst the Nizam and his Court 
were directed by French officers and influenced by French ideas. 
. What prospect was there then that in case of aggression from 
Mysore the British Government would obtain any assistance 
from the Nizam? or rather, on the other hand, "‘was there not 
every prospect of the French corps of 14,000 marching to the 
ranks of Tippii in su^h a case, and thus increasing the number of 
our enemy? “ In the event of a war with Mysore,” wrote the 
Govenior-Generalin 1798, “ there can be no doubt that the wishes 
and interests of tins part of the Nizam’s army must bo favorable 
to the cause of Tippu Sultan, more especially under the actual 
circumstances of his having concluded an alliance with France, 
and having admitted a body of French trooi)s into his service.” 

Nor was the state of affairs at the court of Puna more 
favorable to British interests. Sucli had been the diminution 
of the influence and power of the Peishwa, caused by the inor- 
dinate ambition and jiower of Soindia, that it was not to bo 
expected the inferior chiefs would hold tlicmselves bound by a 
treaty eoneluded by the Peishwa alone, and that too with 
powers, one of whom they openly hated and despised, the other 
whom they st'crotly feared and were opjiosed to; whilst in 
addition to all this there was the overweening influence of 
vSciiidia prevalent at Puna, an influence which it was well 
known would be directed in any other direction than in favor 
; of tin; Ih'itish. Indeed it was more thaii suspected at the time 
that Senulia and Tippu were on the best terms with each 
oilier, and anxious to advance each other’s interests, 

Hneh was the condition of two of the parties to the triple 
: treaty in 179‘2— was it not time then for the British Govern- 
ment in i7i)8 to look about for the means of bringing back 
' affairs to their position in the former year, or so to alter them 
;as to iirovidc for itself efficient assistance against its great 
| encmy in the South, whenever that assistance was required— 
since the intrigues and exertions of Tippu left little doubt 
that that jieriod would soon arrive? 

; A celebrated historian of British India, IVIill, in pursuance 
jof his object which appears to be on every occasion to shew the 
diijustice, incapability and corruption of his countrymen, has 
^iiiduly depreciated the character of Tippu. In proportion 
[to the low estimate which we form of his abilities and activity 
^'ill bo our contempt of the alarm which the British rulers 
pit of him at this period, and such is precisely the feeling 
pinch Mill would excite in us. A very cursory consideration 
bf the energetic measures pursued by the Sultan to bring about 
pe consummation which he so devoutly desired, the humiliation 
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of the British, will be sufficient to prove how dangerous an 
enemy he was, and that, in directing his policy towards antici- 
pating the great outbreak which ho expected in that quarter, ' 
Lord Mornington was but taking the part of wisdom. During 
the six years of peace wdiich followed the treaty of Seringa- 
patain, the whole energy of TippiVs active mind was directed 
towards the re-establishment of his milftary power ; an ordi- 
nary chief would have been contented with this alone, hut 
Tippu was far from being such, and, in the pursuance of his 
great plan, made his influence be felt at one and the same 
time in Paris, in Kabul, in Hyderabad and in Puna. 

His embassy to the unfortunate Louis XVL in 1787 had been 
unsuccessful in consequence of the disorganized condition ol 
Franco at the period, and the apprehensions of its sovereign. 
The humiliation of Tippu subsequently, in tlie war which ended 
in the partition of half of his dominions, did not prevent Ins 
still looking forward to aid from the same country, and al- 
though his representations were confined to the Cjovernmcnt ol 
Mauritius, they were not the less urgent or amicable. At 
length ill 17f)7 the accident of a privateer from Mauritius having 
been driven dismasted into Mangalore afforded him, he hopc'd, 
the opportunity so long sought of arraying tlio French forces 
with his own against his former conquerors. The Trcncli 
captain represented himself as the second in command at 
^lauritius, and as having been sent to ascertain the Sultans 
views relative to the co-operation of a French force witli that 
of Mysore, for the expulsion of the English from India. Tjp5)a 
too anxiously desired th(‘se representations to he true to allow 
of his entertaining a doubt respecting them, and entered upon 
the negotiation with zeal. Ambassadors were sent l)y him to 
the island, who arrived there in Jaiinnry 17f)H, with a letter from 
Tijjpu to the Governor. They found their expectations niiserahly 
disappointed — there was no force prepared to accompany them 
back to Mysore — no preparation had been made, and the expe- 
dition finally resulted in the issuing of an absurd proclamation 
by General Malartic, the Governor of the island, and in their 
being accompanied on their return, not by a powerful French 
army, but by a lew of the rabble from the Mauritius, whose 
number did not exceed two hundred. 

Nor was it from European assistance alone that Tippu hojaai 
to see the object of his wishes finally accomplished. Zenmn 
Shah, King of the Aflghans, succeeded his father Timur, in 
179 Ji, and speedily announced his determination to restore the 
Mogul Empire in Hindustan. All India, but particularly the 
Mahratta state, was excited at this intelligence ; some with hope, 
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others, like the nation mentioned, with fear. In 1790, in 
pursuance of his object, the Shah advanced to Lahore with a 
•force of upwards of 30,000 men. The Sinks did not oppose 
Ills progress ; the Mahrattas loudly called upon the British to 
assist them, whilst their internal dissensions prevented their act- 
ing with energy or a chance of success; all was confusion and 
dismay when Zemafl was recalled to his own capital by a 
rebellion, and thus for a time were the fears of the Mahrattas 
allayed. Tippu did not fail to take advantage of this new 
enemy — he sent ambassadors to the Shah, and awaited with 
anxiety the day when tlie British would be ai’rayed against 
tlicm in the north, in order to strike them down in the south. 

Aware of the dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, the Sultan 
carried on his intrigues vigorously at Puna, to attach some 
ehiefs to his own interests, and to detach others from that of the 
British, and so eireclually were these different objects accom- 
plished that it would have been consummate folly in any British 
general acting against Mysore to expect efficient aitl from the 
court of Puna. Nor was the influence of the sovereign of Mysore 
felt less at Hyderabad than at the capital of the Mahrattas. 
There he had a force of 14,000 men, officered by his allies, 
governing the Nizam and the country at the time when they 
were in the closest alliance with himself. Such was the extent 
of the intrigues of Tippu ! and yet whilst these were being thus 
vigorously prosecuted, politicians such as Mill w’ould have us 
believe tlwt there existed no valid ground for apprehension on 
the part of tJie British ! 

The Earl of Mornington arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on 
his passage to India in February 179H, and whilst there the 
Hofff/hlon and other vessels, wdth India Despatches on board, 
arrived from Bengal. These, the new Governor-General thought 
it lit to peruse in the then critical state of the country, and their 
contents he carefully examined. He was fortunate also in meet- 
ing at the Cape with Major Kirkpatrick, formerly resident at 
Hyderabad, from whom he derived the most valuable information 
relative to the condition of tlie Nizam, and other native powers. 
'J’he despatches which he thence addressed to the President of the 
Board of Control, and to the Court of Directors sufficiently prove 
Jiow deeply he had studied Indian politics, and how sound the 
views were by which his procedure then and subsequently was 
directed. Ij' is R remarkable, and I believe an unexampled 
circumstance, says Lord Brougham, showing how accurately 
Lord Wellesley s opinions and plans were formed, that whole 
pages of his minute of the 12th August at Calcutta, explaining 
his views, after they were perfected by a six months’ residence in 
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tlio country, arc taken from the letters written by him at the 
Cape in February !" The jeopardy in which British interests 
were placed at Hyderabad by the existence of the formidable' 
French force there under Raymond, was forcibly pointed out by 
Major Kirkpatrick, and i)rofoundly weighed by Lord Mornington. 
In the despatches referred to he lays down with Ids usual ability 
and prolixity (for both are equally charactcrislies of his writings) 
the plan by which he proposed to remove the danger, and to 
make the force of Hyderabad become the agents of tlio British, 
instead of being, what they then were, the tools of Idppu and 
the French. 

The four measures ])roposed by ^lajor Kirkpatrick to bring 
about this object were, 1st — Tlie introduction of British subjects, 
or other Furopeans, the subjects of friendly [toners, into the 
servic(i of the Nizam, care being taken that llieir characters 
should be such as that reliance might be ])laced upon them 
This measure hv hoped would have' the eileel, in the first place, 
of counterbalancing the corps of Raymond, and ultimately of 
suppressing it. Jindly — That the dismission (jf the corps should 
be pointedly and firmly demanded, and the Ni/,um, at the saiia; 
time, informed that in case of refusal to coin])ly with tins d(i- 
maiid, the British (JO^crnm(Mlt should withdraw itself fLoni 
its existing engagements with him. drdl} — 'I'lie holding out 
of siiitahle indueeiiK'iils to the Lurojiean oliicers in the coips 
to leave the Nizam’s servieo and enter tli.it of the Ih’itisli, And 
4thly — That the eoiinexioii hetween the, ( 'ompany# and tin; 
Nizam, according to the exjn’essi d wish of the latter, should be 
drawn closer, and such an augmeiiLition of the detaidimenl of 
British troops in the Nizam’s service ma.de, us woidd preclude 
the necessity of his retaining Raymomfs coiqis. With regard lo 
the first of^ these mcasur<‘S Lord Mornington, in !iis (Jajic des- 
patches, sa)s, “ [ do not think this measure likely to be elleelu.il 
to any good purpose, and it might even aggravate the evil vvliieli 
it is proposi'd to remo\e. A [laity so consolidated and united 
as that of Raymond’s, wliieli has la'cn streiigtlK'ning itsell loi’u 
period of several years at Hytlcu’ahad, and has e.-itablishcd the 
means of reeruitiiig and augiiumtiiig its numbers will not ho 
counteracted by the irregular and desultory ojiposition of stieli 
adventurers as might be induced by our encouragement to seek 
employment in the servieo of the Nizam; jitirsons of this 
description (and we cannot expect that any others will engiige ia 
such ail undertaking) would want the system and concert necessai } 
to give vigor to their operations.” Few, we imagine, will be dis- 
posed to deny the wisdom of this last observation. With regard 
to the second proposed measure the Earl wrote, “ certainly no 
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representadoii from one frieiKlly state lo another could ever be 
more solidly founded than ours mifi[ht be to the Nizam in the 
•case before* us. But besides that Major Kirkpatrick expects no 
benefit from representation and demand unconnected with the 
offer of some advantage to the Nizam ; T doubt whether our 
manifesting in the first instance the extent of our anxiety for the 
dismission of Jla^mond’s corps might not eiuharrass us in the 
progress of the most effectual measuia's for that desirable end ; 
at present the (?ourt of Hyderabad seems willing to i)urchase a 
closer connection with usby great sacrifices, and if that connection 
should not appear ohjeetionablc on other grounds, it may pro- 
bably take place on mucli more advantageous terms to us, if we 
grant it as a matter of favor to the solicitations of the Nizam, than 
if we eommenee the negotiation by demanding the disnussion of 
any ])art of the Nizam’s military establishment.”- Major Kirk- 
])atriek’s third ])roposal, as imiv readily be supposed, did not 
ol)tain much fa\or in tin' eyes of tlie (lOvernor-Co'ueral. “ I 
should never think it worth while,” sa}s h(‘, “ evtm in the cases 
su])posed of a rupture with the Nizam, or of an attack from 
llavmond, to re[iel the aggression by corrupting the oflTCers of 
the hostile army ; 1 trust, that in either ca.M', we should soon 
find a more certain as well as a more honorable mode of eflin’tuallv 
destroying this hreiich party and its adherents.” The fourth 
of the Major’s [)roposals w.is that which met most favor from the 
Earl. Till! Nizam’s empire, as we ha\c [ireviously iiotieed, had 
been, for some time, \orv much on the decline amongst the 
native jiowers of India. In iiillueiice, in power, in resources, in 
weight, it had been considerably reduced. Noav, with the eagle eye 
of ])olitical wisdom, the Karl of Mornington saw that the rein- 
^stateinent of that power in its original greatness would not only 
‘ rai.se u[) a harrier against .i\rys<n’ean ami J^fahrattan ambition, 
ihiit serve also to draw tighter the bonds which connected tho 
empire of the Nizam with that of the Company, flere then 
was the fulcrum of his entire jiolitieal machinery. The Nizam 
desired a closer alliance with the British — he desired a larger 
;Sul)bidiary British force, and the (ioNcrnor-General wiselv deter- 
sinined that he should have both, the piice demanded for both 
|being the di.sbandmeiit of RaAinoiid’s corps and the departure of 
I'^ts officers from India, together with tho abolition of thepeisciish 
paid on account of tlie Northern Circars. these moans would 
[a doubtful enemy bo changed into a faithful friend— by these 
|means would a barrier be raised uj) against Mysore and the 
^ahrattas, whilst the resources of a largo empire 'would bo put 
tnto our hands. 

In April 1798 the Governor- General arrived at Madras, wdicre 
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he employed a few days of leisure in examining the condition of 
that presidency and getting an insight into the character of the 
leading men tlierc. The following month he landed at Calcutta. 

On the Hih June, a paper was published in Calcutta purporting 
to be a copy of a proclamation* made by the Governor of 
Mauritius, General Malartrc, which naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government. In this very impolitic and extraordi- 
miry document the French Governor declared that he had re- 
ceived ambassadors from Tippu who desired to enter into an 
olfensive and defensive league with the Freneli, a nation with 
which the British l^hnpire was then at war. “ He waits oahji' 
says this proclamation, the momeat when the French shall come 
to his assistance to declare war ar/ainst the English^ whom he 
ardently desires to exjwJ from India. " 


* The following is a copy of this curious docuineiit:-- 
Liberto RcpuhlKpic Frauvaise Kgalitc. 

Due ct imllviMble. 

PnOCT.AMATION. 

Anuc Jfospph Ilyppolite Mahirlic, General cii Chef, Oonvenieur- general des Isles 
des France, et d« la Reunion, ct Coiiiinaudunt gt iiind des taublisseinenls Fraiicais, 
SI Vest du Caj) dc Bomu; Eapcrauce. 

Citoyeiis, 

Coiuiaissaut depuis plusu-ucs annecs votre /.Me ct \otre attiichmcut pour les 
iiitercts ct la gloire de votre Kcpiildi<pu', nous soinnics lics-ciuprcsscs ct nous nous 
faisoiis nn devoir de vous slouncr connaissance de tontes les propositions ipic nous 
fait Tippu Sultaun, par deux aiiihassadoura (pi’il nous a dcpeclies. 

(V ])rinoe a ccrit des lettres paiticulicres a V y\vsenihl(c Colonmle, a tousles 
Generniix qui sont eniploves dans co gouvcrneincnt, ct nous a iidilressc un pa(pict 
pour le Dircctoire hxccutif. 

1. II deiminde a fane une alliance odensive ct defensive avee les Fran^'ais, cn 
proposant d’ eiitrctcnir a scs fiuis, taut <pie la guerre <iui(u a dans V ladi', les troupes 
qu’on ponrralni envoyer. 

2. 11 promet de foiirnir toutes les choses neecssaires pour fiiire cette guerre, 
(xceptc le Vin et I’Eau devie, dont il se trnnve ahsohuuent denie. 

M. 11 assure quo tons les preparatil's sont fails iiour reijovoir les secours qu’oii 
Ini doniiera, el (ju’ u I'lUTivee des troupes, le.s (’lu'fs et olliciers trouveront toutes les 
elioses neecssaires pour faire une guerre a hupiclle les JMiropcens soul pen 
ueeoutiuncs. 

1. Enfiu il n’attend plus que le moment on les Franvni.s viendrout ^ sou secours, 
pour declarer la guerre nux Anglais, desiruiit luec ardeur poiuoir le.s ehassei do 
rinde, 

Coinme il nous est impossible de diminuer le uoinbre des soldats des 107 et Kl'i 
regimens, et de la garde soldee du Poit de la Frateriiite, a cause de.s sceours (pio 
nous avons a cMUoves nolivs allies les indlandais; nos iuvitons tuns les citoyens 
de bonne voloule, a se faire mserire duns loms nmnicipahtes respectives, poui aller 
aervir sous les diapeaiix de Tippu. 

Ce prince desire anssi avoir des citoyens de eoulcur, lihres, ct nous invitons tovs 
reux qui voudront aller servir sous sesdrapeaux, a se faire anssi inscrire. 

Nous pouvous assurer tons les citoyens qui se feront inscrire, que Tippu lour 
fera des traitements uvantagenx qui si'ront iixfs avec ses ambassadeurs qui sVngnge- 
ront eu outre, an nom do 1cm souyeram, i ce que les Frauvais qui aiiront pris parii 
dans ses armees, ne puissent jamais y etre retenus quand ils voudrout rentrer dans 
leur patriM 

Fait au Port Nord-Ouest, le 10 Pliiviose, Van six de la Republique Fran9aise, une 
et indivisible. 


(Signe) Mai.arttc. 
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On being assured that this document was authentic, the Earl 
of Mornington naturally formed the determination of not waiting 
till the dominions which he governed were attacked, but resolved 
to urge on the measures on which he had determined relative 
to the Nizam and the Mahrattas, whilst he directed General 
Harris, then Acting Governor, as well as Commander-in-Chief, 
at Madras, quietly to concentrate a force sufficient to repel Tippu 
in case of attack, and which should form the nucleus of an invading 
army if an invasion were rendered necessary. 

In these preparations Mr. Mill can perceive nothing but the 
results of that “ state of inflammation" in wliich the mind of the 
Govcrnor-tjenerul was, and wliich precluded anything like sound 
judgment ! The fact of his advocating as speedy an attack as 
possible upon Tippu proves, says tlint historian, cither that he 
“ condemned the policy of the treaty Avhich was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the Ministers, by the Par- 
liament, and by the people of England ; or such was the change 
in ciremuhtanccs that tho enmity of Tippu, whicli was neither 
formidable nor olFered any reasonable iirosjieet of being formi- 
dable, in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 179H; or 
lastly, the mind of the Governor- Gen oral wais, in a state of inflam- 
mation, and decided upon suggi'stions totally dilTerent from a 
cool and accurate eonteniplution of the circumstances of the case." 
This last is of course, in the opinion of our historian, the only 
allowahlc hypothesis. I'he fact was that, by his embassy to the 
Mauritius, Tijipu himself had altered the relations subsisting 
between him and the British. The question was. one of time 
Tiicrelv, and we think few who coiiHider the matter will agree with 
Mr. Mill in thinking that it would have been wiser in Lord 
Mornington to allow Tippu to choose his own time for making 
the attack, or to allow him the chanec of ultimately receiving 
hrcnch assistance, instead of anticipating liim, and thus saving 
the expense of keeping up a large armament to await him. Such 
a procedure as the former would have been in opposition to every 
recognized principle of military or political tactics. 

But in the meantime a circumstance had occurred in Europe, 
which rendered it doubly necessary, tliat Tippu should bo speedily 
disabled — an event whicli combined with tlie proclamation of Oe- 
ngral Malartic, caused the Court of Directors, through their 
Secret Committee, to write out to Lord Mornington on the J8tli 
Juno of this year, ‘‘ recommending” him “ not to wait for his 
attack, but to take the most immediate and the most decisive 
measures to carry their arms into the enemy’s country.” The 
event referred to was the sailing of the expedition from Toulon 
in May of the same year under Napoleon, an expedition evidently 

H 
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intended for Egypt in the first place, and for India ultimately. 
Had the Earl of Mornington, then, pursued the policy recom- 
mended by Mill, he would not only have been placing the British 
Indian emigre in peril, but have been acting in direct contra- 
diction to the recommendations of the Court of Directors. 

No unbiassed individual, wo conceive, can reflect on the posi- 
tion in which India at this period stood without perceiving the 
absolute necessity which existed for energetic ])roceedingJ on 
the part of its Government. France was thundering in Eppt 
under the modern Alexander, whoso ambition would be Ihtle 
likely to be bounded by the Indus as by the Rhine. Ibe Ailghan 
King had sworn to restore the Mogul empire in its integrity, and 
from his capital to Delhi there was no power to oppose him wMh 
any chance of success, whilst Tippu, with 100,000 men,^ was 
threatening our empire in the South, and ceaselessly intiigumg to 
throw the enemies of the British power upon the eminre. As 
soon, therefore, as explicit information relative to the intrigues 
of Tippu with the French had reached him, Lord Mornington 
lost no time in urging upon General Harris the necessity of making 
every possible preparation for an immediate and decisive attack 
upon Tippu — a measure however which “ the dispersed state of 
the army on the coast of Coromandel and certain radical defects 
in its establishments," as he declares in one of his despatches, 
“ rendered a much more tedious and difficult operation than 
he had anticipated. 

The interval which elapsed from the oommcncomont ot the 
preparations for an attack upon Tippu to their close was by no 
means left unoccupied by the Governor- General. We have already 
seen that the disbanding of the French force in the service of 
the Nizam at Hvclerabad was a fundamental part of his policy for 
raising up a check to Tippu and the IMahraltiis. With a view 
to this, on the 8th of July, he instructed the Resident at 
the Nizam’s Court to propose a new treaty between the two 
powers which, whilst in accordance with the Nizam’s wish, it 
should unite the two powers more closely together, would, at 
the same time, be the means of bringing to pass the Governor- 
Gencral’s wish relative to the French force. By this treaty Uie 
British subsidiary force in the service of the Nizam was in- 
creased to 4,400, whilst the annual subsidy to be paid by IBs 
Highness in consequence amounted to about nineteen lakhs of 
nipees (^190, 000). This treaty was ratified on the 18th of 
September, with the full concurrence of the Peishwa, to whom 
all its stipulations were communicated. On the 10th October the 


* Vide Appendix C. Wellesley Despatches. Ist Vol. 
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subsidiary force under Lieutenant Colonel Roberts reached Hy- 
derabad, and on the 22iid by His Highness’s orders, and in 
con^rt ^vitll a body of his cavalry, it surrounded the camp of 
the French army, then 10,000 strong, the remainder being out 
on detachment duty. Fortunately for the British interests, a 
mutiny had broken out in the camp the previous day, and the 
sepoys had imprisoned their French officers, so that the capture 
of (Iiese officers by the British force which immediaUdy followed 
was looked upon by them as a release from captivity, and, per- 
ha])s, from death. They were treated with every possible respect 
— their claims upon the government were settled — and they 
were subsequently sent to Europe, not however as prisoners of 
war, but without detention or restraint. The success of thia 
admirable stroke of ])o]icy is mainly attributable to the 
partiality for the English exhibited by the new minister at 
Hyderabad — Azim-ul-ornra. Whilst this important success 
was being gained at H}dcrabad, a change of ministry ot Puna 
occurred, which gave every promise of being favourable to British 
interests. Nana Furnevese, a chief noted for his attachment 
to the Fnglish, had been restored to the ministry, and had pub- 
licly taken charge of the affairs of the Government. “ Neither 
Tjj)pd nor the French,” says Lord Morniiigton, “ will ever 
acquire any influence at Puna, while Nana shall hold the 
reins of power. True it is that the influence of Scindia 
was very great, and that he was decidedly hostile to the British, 
but he too was kept in check by the threatened invasion of 
Zeman Shah, an event which rendered it decidedly his inter- 
est to cultivate the alliance of the British, by whose aid alone 
he could hope to preserve his dominions in the north. 

The news contained in the letter of the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, relative to the departure of the Toulon 
Armament, did not reach the Governor-General until the J8th 
October. It naturally rendered him more anxious than he had 
previously been to hurry on the expedition against Tippu, 
60 that if the French did succeed in reaching India, they might 
not do so until his power had been destroyed, and the great 
fulcrum of their intended operations thus removed. A fort- 
night later, intelligence arrived of the total defeat of the French 
Jeet by Lord Nelson at Aboiikir, which Lord Morniiigton lost no 
time in communicating to TippQ, at the same time taking 
occasion to mention the alarm wdiicli the military preparations 
of Tippu and his intrigues with the French had caused to tho 
Company and its allies. *‘The Peishwa, and his Highness! 


* Despatches. Vol 1. p. 841. 
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the Nizam,” continued the Governor- General, concur with me in 
the observations which I have offered to you in this letter ; and 
which in the name of the Company, and of the allies, \ re- 
commend to your most earnest consideration ; but as I am also 
desirous of communicating to you, on behalf of the Company, 
and their allies, a plan calculated to promote the mutual security 
and welfare of all parties, I propose to depute to you, for this 
purpose. Major Dove ton, who is well known to you, and who 
will explain to you more fully and particularly the sole means 
which appear to myself, and to the allies of the Company 
to be effectual for the salutary purpose of removing all exist- 
ing distrust and suspicion, and of establisliing peace and 
good understanding on the most durable foundations.” To 
this Tippii replied on the 18th December that he had no 
connection with the men who represented themselves as his 
ambassadors at the Mauritius, and that the treaties already 
entered into by the four states “ were so firmly established 
and confirmed, as ever to remain fixed and durable,” nor 
could he imagine that means more effectual than these could 
be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of friendship 
and harmony, promoting the security of states, or the welfare 
and advantage of all parties.” In this way he eluded the re- 
quest of the Governor-General that a Resident at his court 
should be appointed. This answer readied liOrd Morningtoii 
at Madras whither ho had gone to urge on the preparations for 
the invasion in concert with Lord Clive, the Governor, and Ge- 
neral Harris, the Commandcr-in-Chicf. 

Although still anxious to settle tlie matter if possible by ne- 
gotiation, Lord Moriiington did not allow the delays caused hy 
die dilatoriness of Tippu to pass unimproved. On the Otli 
January in the succeeding year, he addressed another letter to tiie 
Sultan, in which he recapitulated the various grounds of com- 
plaint which the British and their allies liad against him, parti- 
cular reference being made to tlio proclamation of General 
Mahirtic ; “ even under all these circumstanees of provocation,” 
continued his Lordship, “ the allies entertain the most earnest 
desire to establish with your Highness, a real and substantial 
peace accompanied by the intercourse and good offices, usual 
among friendly and contiguous states,” Shortly afterwards, he 
declares that “ a new arrangement is become indispensable, 
in consequence of your Highness’s new engagements with the 
common enemy of the allies ; and I again entreat your High- 
ness” (he adds) “ to meet with cordiality, the friendly and mo- 
derate advance of the allies, towards an amicable settlement of 
every ground of jealousy and danger.” Finally he calls upon 
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the Sultan in the most serious and solemn manner” to admit 
Major Doveton as a British ambassador to his court. There 
is here unquestionably no evidence of that eagerness for war, 
none of that rabid hatred of Tippu, none of that exaggerated 
alarm, which Mill would have us believe existed in the mind of 
the Governor- General. 

Notwithstanding the earnest request contained in the letter just 
referred to, that an answer would speedily be returned to it, and 
notwithstanding the subsequent transmission of a letter from the 
Turkish Emperor to Tipph by the Governor- General, in wdiich 
he was strongly dissuaded by that high Mahommedan authority 
from an alliance with the French — no answer was received in 
Madras till the 13l1i of February, and that which then arrived 
was without date and contained little to the purpose, besides an 
ungracious permission for the embassy of Major Doveton. “ Be- 
ing frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I am 
accordingly proceeding on a hunting expedition. You will be 
pleased to despatch Major Doveton (about whose coming your 
friendly pen has repeatedly written,) slightly attended (or un- 
attended).” Although, the Mysorean Sovereign was thus dila- 
tory, however, in replying to the repeated representations of the 
British ruler, he was not equally careless about keeping up his 
communication with the French. Whilst his letters professed 
the greatest amity and an assurance of continued peace, ho lost 
no time in making preparations for war, and, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, he desi)atchcd Dubuc as his agent to the Directory of 
Paris, again desiring assistance. His design, in the delays which 
he allowed to intervene in his correspondence with Madras, was 
clearly perceived by the Governor- General, who now felt con- 
vinced that, until an invading army had entered his territory, he 
would not be likely to come to any reasonable understanding 
with the British and their allies. 

During the absence of the Governor-General from Calcutta 
the chief duties of Government devolved upon Sir Alured Clarke, 
the Commander-in- Chief, whose services were required in the 
North, in consequence of the apprehended invasion of Zeman 
Shah. The command of the expedition against Mvsore devolved 
therefore upon General Harris. It consisted of tw^o thousand 
.SIX hundred Cavalry (of whom about a*thoasand wc;:e Europeans) 
hundred European Artillery, four thousand five hundred 
European Infantry, eleven thousand Native Infantry, and tw'o 
thousand seven hundred gun-lascars and })ioneers— altogether 
terming a force of twenty-one thousand men, with sixty field 
pieces ; with this force, another of six thousand men co-ope- 
rated from the Bombay side under General Stuart. On the 
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5th of March, General Harris entered the territory of My- 
sore, and on the same date, in the ensuing month took up 
his ground for the seige of Seringapatam. Upon the de- 
tails of the march of the army, or of the operations connected 
with the fall of the capital, it will not be necessary for us to dilate 
— they have been too frequently described before to render any 
new abstract of them interesting, whilst our limits prevent our 
entering upon them with that minuteness, which would be neces- 
sary to allow of our judging them impartially. Suffice it to say 
that on the 4th May, Seringapatam was taken by assault, Tippd 
Sultan himself being slain in the attack, and the territory of 
Mysore lay at the mercy of the Governor- General of British 
India. 

Whilst there might possibly have been found many men ca- 
pable of conducting the army against ]\Iysore, and of bringing the 
war to a successful issue, we very much doubt if another statesman 
could be found in the East at this period, who would have exhibit- 
ed the same wisdom and ability in the settlement of the country 
when conquered, as Lord Mornington. In other words, the qualities 
of courage, mental energy, tact and foresight are much more com- 
monly found united than those of wisdom, moderation, prudence, 
and address in the midst of a victory. Here was a kingdom to bo 
disposed of, here were two rapacious allies to he satisfied and 
rewarded, at the same time that their mutual jealousy or cupidity 
was to be guarded against, here was anew empire at the lect of 
the British power in India to be got rid of, so as on the one 
hand, to avoid alarming all the native states by its annexation, 
and on the other, to prevent the loss of all the future advantages 
to be derived from our success ! Suspicion, odium and hatred 
on the one hand, danger and contempt on the other — these were 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the British Indian politics at this 
time, between which the Governor- General was to steer, and 
had^e been an ordinary statesman, doubtless he would but have 
Bheered oil from the whirlpool of danger to be wrecked upon 
the rocks of odium and hatred. But the pilot Avas equal to the 
task which he had undertaken — the vessel of state was borne 
triumphantly through the difficulties which beset its course, 
without a single accident, and finally landed in the haven of 
security. 

The principles by which ho was guided in the settlement of 
Mysore are thus clearly developed in a despatch of the Governor 
General to the Court of Directors.* “ To have divided the whole 
territory equally between the Company and the Nizam, to the 
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exclusion of any other state, would have afforded strong ground 
of jealousy to the Mahrattas, and aggrandized the Nizam’s power 
beyond all bounds of discretion ; under whatever form such a 
partition could have been made, it must have placed in the hands 
of the Niznra many of the strong fortresses on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, and exposed our frontier in that quarter to 
every predatory incursion ; such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences, not only between the Mah- 
rattas and the Nizam, but between the Company and both these 
powers. 

“ To have divided the country into three equal portions allowing 
the Malirattas, (who had borne no part in the expense or hazard 
of the war) an equal share with the other two branches of the 
triple alliance, in the advantages of the peace, would have been 
unjust towards the Nizam and towards the Company ; impolitic, 
as furnishing an evil example to other Allies in India, and dan- 
gerous, as effecting a considerable aggrandizcmtuit of the Mah- 
ratta empire, at the expense of tlie Company and of tlie Nizam. 
This mode of partition also, must have placed Cliittledrug, 
and some of the most important nortliern fortresses, in the hands 
of the Mahrattas, while the remainder of the fortresses in the 
same line, would have been occupied by the Nizam, and our un- 
fortified and open frontier in Mysore, would have been exposed 
to the excesses of the undisciplined troojis of both powers. ^ ^ * 
It was, however, desirable to conciliate their good will, and 
to offer to tliem such a portion of territory as might give 
them an interest in the new settlement without offence 
or injury to the Nizam, and without danger to the frontier 
of the Company’s possessions. On the other hand, it was 
prudent to limit the territory retained in the hands of the Com- 
pany and of the Nizam within such bounds of moderation as 
should bear a duo jiroportion to their respective expenses in 
the contest, and to the necessary means of securing the pffclic 
safety of their respective dominions.” 

In conformity with the views hero expounded a settlement 
was made which the concurring testimony of the enemies and 
friends of tlie Government has declared to be distinguished by 
wisdom, sagacity, moderation and prudence. Whilst a portion 
pf the country surrounding the capital, and yielding an annual 
revenue of upwards of ^G500,000, was reserved for the formation 
of a new Mysorean kingdom, dependant, of course, on British 
supremacy, the rest was divided amongst the allies according 
to the principles above enunciated. To the British and the 
Nizam portions of territory of equal value (realizing annual 
revenues approaching to iB250,000) were allotted, whilst the 
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Muhrattas were to obtain a tract of somewhat more than half the 
value of those assigned to the other allies. For the Company’s 
share were allotted the districts of Ganara, Coimbatdr, Dara- 
poram and Mujmid, with all the territory lying below the 
Ghats between their possessions in the Carnatic and those in 
Malabar. By this addition a valuable portion of land forming 
an uninterrupted tract between the coast of Coromandel and 
Malabar was joined to the territories of the Company in the 
south ; which now included the entire sea-coast of the kingdom 
of Mysore and the base of all the eastern, western and southern 
Ghats. To these were added the forts and posts forming the 
heads of all the passes above the ghauts on the Table Land, 
with the fortress, city and island of Serin gapatara. This settle- 
‘ment was j)rovided for by the treaty of Mysore” between the 
Company, the Nizam Ali and the Peisiiwa which was concluded 
on the 22nd of June 171)9. 

The grounds on which a portion of Mysore e(pial to that 
taken by the Company and given to the Nizam, was refused 
to the Peishwa are given above. It is evident indeed that 
he had no claim whatever to any, the smallest portion, in as 
much as he had contributed nothing to the expense of the war, 
and had run no risk. The dcstruetion of the power of Tipj)u 
was besides to the Peishwa a decided advantage, an advantage 
in fact of the very utmost importaiuu! and value, for by the 
destruction of that power, a formidable neighbour was destroyed, 
and the enmity of a man o])])osed by creed, principle and the 
force of cireiimstances to the great Hindu power, removed. If 
then, under these circumstances, any i)art of the territory of 
Mysore were granted to the Mahrattas it must have been solely 
as a free gift, as a bonus in return Ibr which their gratitude 
and friendship were due. But was it expedient after granting 
one favor to press upon them another without some reuiiinera- 
tioi^^ Lord Mornington thought not, and therefore for the 
territory proposed to be ceded he demanded that they should 
guarantee the inviolability of the new Mysorean kingdom, that 
they should make the Company arbiter in their disputes with 
the Nizam, that they should notallow European foreigners to 
enter their service, and that they should enter into a defensive 
treaty with the Company against the French, should they invade,, 
India. These, Lord Mornington conceived, were trifling con- 
cessions compared with the addition to their territory, power 
and influence, to be gained by the increase of their possessions. 
He even believed that they would be gladly accepted, but he was 
deceived, for he was here applying the principles which guide 
civilized diplomacy to that of a state which was semi-harhu’ 
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yous. The Pcisliwa demanded, in the first place, an equal share 
■with the Nizam and tLe Company, and that too without con- 
ditions !* A state in Europe, under similar circumstances, would 
be considered bereft of reason were it to do so. When the 
smaller portion was offered, with the conditions annexed, it was 
indignantly refused, and the territory set apart for this pur- 
pose was, in consequence, divided between the Company and 

the Nizam. i i * 

The appointment of a sovereign for the now dependant 
kingdom of Mysore. was a matter of no ordinary importance or 
delicacy. The four sons of Tippu would of course bo the first 
individuals upon whom the Governor-Generars attention would 
bo fix('d, as being the candidates for the honor most nearly and 
intimately connected with its former sovereign. But to the 
elevation of any one of those to the vacant musnud there ^vere 
some very serious ohjeetions — objections of such weight that 
Cord Morniiigton at once decided to supersede these candidates in 
favor of the ancient royal family of Mysore. The sons of 
Tippu would have imbibed, it was. to be expected, much of the 
character and disposition of their father. Brought up in the 
hope of suc(!('ediug to the highest rank in the state as inde- 
peiidant princes it was not to be supposed that they would look 
upon the partition of half the em])irc vitli any other tlian 
hostile eyes, 'i’rue, the power of the state was crippled and a 
great proportion of its means of oifence removed, but thero 
could he little doubt that when at the head of his nominally 
independaiit state, a son of Tippu would but wait the first 
opportunity to strike a blow at the British for revenge or retri- 
bution, The appearance of humility and gratitude an Oriental 
rriiicc would not find it difiionlt to exchange for the menaces of 
iKjstility. Had a son of Tippu then been appointed, the 
Britisli (iu\ eminent must have remained in an attitude of 4^' 
fence and pri'paration, whikst the French would still have a basis 
for their operations when a convenient opportunity presented 
itself for invading India. How differeut, on the other hand, 
would he the feelings, principles and predilections of the Go- 
vernment of M}sorc if, instead of a sou of Tippu, the descendant 
of the anci(‘nt family dethroned by Hydcr were placed upon its 
tin-one! The one would regard the British as his natural 
enemies, tlio other as Ills truest friends. The one would look; 


; * Tliis cimirastnucp is a curious illustration of tlie native clumirtor politirallj/. 
It reminds ns of an imecdote wliioli illustrates it huUvidiinJIy. An F,uro|ieun officer at 
jU»c risk of Ins life lately saved a coohe who had fallen from a vessel into the Hugly. 
P'lie lir&t words tlie rescueil man uttered when he relumed to consciousness on the 
Week of the vessel, whilst Uie officer was standing over him, were ^^bucLdikh, sahih /” 
pfould any European sailor or porter have done so ? 


I 
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Upon Britinli interference as the bane of his Government, tlie 
other as its support. The one would regard each successive 
Governor-General as tlie ruler on whose head hung the blood 
of his forefather and the ruin of his independence, tlio 
other as the representative of that power to wliich he owed 
his restoration to the throne of his ancestors, and by whoso 
arm his own authority was upheld. Thus, on the one hand, 
family predilections, pride, self-interest, and i)assion counselled 
hostility to the British, on the other, self-interest, gratitude, 
and fear counselled a love of, and dependance upon, them. Wlien 
we add to all this that a religious feud of tlie most deadly na- 
ture — tliat between Maliotnmedanism and Hinduism — separated 
the two royal families, and that the former had been for maiiv 
years triumphant, we shall then be able to form an estinuite ot 
the strength of the bond which would unite the descemlant of 
the ancient Mysorean dynasty when elevated to the throne, with 
the power hy which that elevation was eliected. 

Inlliienced by considerations similar to tliese the Governor- 
Gencral* resolved on the restoration of the heir of the ancient 
family to the throne, and accordingly, on the dOth June the 
llajah of Mysore was formally installed on the mnsnud, by tlic 
commissioners appointed for the settlement of the country, 
aided by the representative of the Nizam. Whilst the title of 
sovereign was granted to thisjirince, however, the real aufhanfjj 
was assumed by the British. The military defence and jU'otcL- 
tion of the country were retained by the latter for a subsidy of 
about X'280,()00 yearly, whilst the Kajah and his Governmeiil 
were clearly given to understand that the British reserved to 
themselves the right of interfering in the internal managcmeiil i 
of the country when they saw lit, as ^\ell as of increasing tlic ' 
subsidy in cases of necessity. The sons of Tippu wore re- 
moved to A^ellore ; Lieut. Colonel Close was ajipointed resident 
at the court of the now Kajah, whose seat of Government was 
fixed at Mysore, the ancient capital ; whilst Col. Arthur Wellesley 
was a]^])oiiitod commandant at Heringapatam. Thus were con- 
cluded the conquest and final settlement of the empire of Tij)])!! 

During the period which elapsed between the commence- 
ment of Lord Morniugton’s administration and the final settle- 
ment of Mysore, other matters of importance, besides thoi^o ’ 
whose progress we liavc narrated, engaged the attention of the 
Governor-General. Of the.so one of the most important was 
the succession to the throne of Tanjore. In 1780 Tuljaji. 
the ruling Kajah, died, leaving a half brother, Amir Singh, 

• Sec bis views on the subject detailed at length in a despatch to tlio Court of Din e 
tors, dated August 1709, vol. page 80. 
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and an adopted son, Serboji, as competitors for the crown. 
The rival princes appealed to the Madras Government as being 
the protector of the state, and as the English had no interest 
in the matter, they resolved to have the question decided by 
Hindu law; Amir Singh being appointed protector during the 
minority of his rival, still a child. The question of succession 
was referred to a council of pundits, learned in Hindu lore, but 
wliich the British Government took little care to i)reservo from 
corruption. This seems to have been the head and front 
of its offending in the matter. The consequences were what 
mi gilt have been expected. Amir Singh had the resources 
of the country in his hands ; his rival was a child subject to 
his authority; and the council, with true oriental sagacity, 
was speedily convinced that the stronger party was the one 
on whose side the justice lay. 

The administration of Amir Singh, however, gave little 
satisfaction to his supporters. Ilis cruel treatment of Serboji, 
his oppression of his subjects, his reckless prolligacy were daily 
subjects of complaint, and it was at length resohed by tlic Bri- 
tish Oovernnumt that Serboji and the widows of the former 
llajah should bo removed to Madras. Here the claims of the 
latter to the tliromi were again brought before the notice of the 
Supreme Government, and Sir John Shore entered upon their 
investigation. The opinions of Bundits at Benares and else- 
wliere were again sought, and with the success which might have 
been anticipated. If the British Government were not fa\orable 
to Serboji, doubth^ss these learned orientals argued, they would 
not again solicit our opinion, and enjOy Seiboji has the best 
right to the throne. No decision less acute could have been 
anticipated from the astute doctors of Hindu law. Let us mark 
the transaction, for it is worthy of note as a development of the 
native character. Amir and Serboji are the two competitors, 
Amir is in power, Serboji an insignificant infant — the Hindu 
doctors are asked which has the best right to the throne — they 
doubtless smile at the useless interrogation, and give numerous 
reasons of great weight to shew that tlio wearer of the crown is 
its rightful possessor. But anon a stronger than Amir steps 
into the field, takes Serboji by the hand, and calls upon the 
learned doctors again to pronounce which of the two has the 
oest right to the throne. How absurd to doubt of the reply ! 
The pundit salaams to the most powerful again, and sets vigor- 
ously to work to destroy those arguments which a few years 
before ho assured us were of adamantine strength. 8uch is 
oriental probity ! Such, the uprightness and consistency of the 
‘ grave and reverend’ expounders of Hindu law ! 
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The elevation of Serboji to the musiiud was the occasion 
of a new treaty between the Uritish Government and Tanjoro. 
By this treaty the security of Amir Singh was provided, and 
a revenue of nearly .- 1 ) 10,000 per annum assigned to him; the 
military and civil administration of the country were taken by 
the British, and an annual revenue of ^10,000, secured to 
Serboji. “ This arrangement,” says the apologist of the Ilonor- 
able Company,^ “ was undoubtedly beneficial to the interests of 
Great Britain ; but it is no exaggeration to say that it as far 
more beneficial to the people of Tanjore. It delivered them 
from the effects of native oppression and Kuro])ean cuj)idity. 
It gave them what they liad never before 2 )ossessed~-tho se- 
curity derived from the administration of justice.” The treaty 
by which these important advantages were secured to Tanjore 
was concluded on the 25th October 1700, and ratified by tlie 
Governor- General in Council on tlie 20th November following. 

A revolution somewhat siiinlar was bronglit about in tlie city 
of Surat by causes very different. This city had accpiired con- 
siderable importance from its exUnisive commerce, and from 
its being the port whence the pilgrims to the tomb of tlie jiro- 
phet usually sailed to Mecca. A factory bad been osOdilislietl 
there by the British at a very early period, ami they had sub- 
sequently obtained considerable autliority in eoiiscqueiiee of 
having bravely defimded the toiTitory from tlie attack of tlio 
founder of the Maliratta empire. A eentury afterwards tin; 
command of the castle and fleet, whicli liad been previously 
independent of the civil power, was granted to the British, and 
confirmed by the imperial Court of Delhi of Avliicli the Nabob 
of 8iirat was a dependant. I'lic snbseijuent di'striiction of the 
Supreme power at Delhi caused the Nabob to assume an in- 
dependence which, without the aid of the British, he could not 
maintain. The first ground of difterenco between the h\o was 
the alleged insufficieney of the funds allowed by the Nabob for 
the military and naval forces, an amount which, however, he 
was extremely unwilling, and professed himseli’ to he niiahb', 
to increase. Remonstrances, and answers to them, passed con- 
tinually between tlie two until tlie death of the reigning Nahol), 
early in 1790, afforded an opportunity to the Company's Govern- 
ment for authoritatively pressing its claims. It was quite evident 
indeed that two powers almost independent of each other, n 
military and a civil one, could not continue to exist in tlii^ 
small territory without the uhimate ahsor])tion of the one in 
tlie other. The question was whether the British were to resign 


* Thornton, vol. HI. p. 103. 
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the authority they liad received from the Imperial Court into 
the liands of the Nabob, or whether the latter was to become 
the dependant of the former. There was little of n<jht on either 
side, but what there was of it certainly attached to tbe side of 
the Nabob. Tbe forces of tbe Company however were an un- 
answerable argument, of which its olticers knew well how to avail 
themselves. Wc (piestion whether any other power would have 
acted differently. 

Tlic death of the Nabob, early in 1791), as wc have said, afford- 
ed an opportunity for tlie British Government to press its 
claims upon Surat. An infant, his sole progeny survived 
him only a few weeks, and its uncle as heir, claimed the 
G(jvernment. Without the permission of the British he could 
not obtain it, and tbe price which they demanded for their 
assistance w\as the delivery of the entire civil and military ad- 
ministration of the city and territory into their liands. A treaty 
to this effect was drawn up by tbe Governor-General and sent 
to Honibay where it w’as a subject of negotiation till Way 1800, 
when it was ultimately agreed to by the Nabob. By tliis treaty 
it was jirovided that tbe management and collection of the re- 
venues of the city of Surat, and of the territori(-‘s, places, and 
other dependencies thereof, the administration of civil and cri- 
minal justice, and generally the whole civil and military govern- 
inoiit of the said city and its dependencies, should be vi'stod, for 
('ver, entirely and exclusively in the honorable Bast India Com- 
j)any.” A lakh of rupees annually was S(!t aside for the revenue 
of the Nabob, whilst he was allow^ed to retain liis titles and 
honor as formerly. 

Another ])roof of the Narl of Mornington’s desire to consoli- 
date the British Government in India, and to remove those 
festering sores which .so much impeded the proper action of the 
body politic, was exhibited in his transaclions with the (Jarnatic 
and its Nabob. With regard to the wn'tehed condition into which 
this portion of India had been brought by the rule of Mahomed 
Ali and his successor Omdut-ul-Onira, no controversy can be 
maintaiiK'd. These Nabobs had entered into engagements with 
tbe Jlritish Government relative to the support of subsidiary 
forces, which they took little care to discharge properly, and the 
^onse()uence was the accumulation of debts and embarrassments 
which no ])ropcr means were taken to liquidate or remove. 
Remonstrances on the part of the Madras Government w^re 
met by evasive answers from Arcot. Europeans of no principle 
but of considerable sagacity carried on intrigues of the most 
openly ])rofligate character at the Nabob’s court. The revenue 
was badly managed, whilst the people were ground to the 
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(lust by its collectors, and ruin, in its most appalling form, 
was fast extending over the country. To this state of things 
the Govcrnor-General was by no means blind, and although not 
disposed to Tiolatc the letter of the last treaty concluded with 
the Nabob in 1792, was yet anxious, if possible, to find some 
means of preventing the spread of ruin over the entire country. 
For this purpose Lord Mornington early addressed the reigning 
Prince, calling his attention particularly to the large debt which 
he owed the Company, and proposing that a portion of his ter- 
ritory should be ceded to the Pritish Government for its liijui- 
dation. The answer of His. Highness the Nabob was courteous 
but decisive — ho referred to the treaty of 1792, and hoped it 
■was still binding — “ Is it so nominated in the bond ?” — was his 
answer to every proposal. The opinions of tlie Governor-Gene- 
ral on the subject are to be found in his despahdi to the Board 
of Control, dated March 5th, IiSOO. “The double Government 
of the Carnatic,” he there states, “ is a dilTiculty which continues 
to present the most serious and alarming obstacles to every 
attem])t at reform,” — “ nor could he cherish the slightest hope,” 
he adds, “ of an improvement during the life of the reigning 
Nabob,” — “ I am thoroughly coinineed,” he continues in another 
part of tliis very voluminous despat(;h, “ that no elTectual remedy 
can ever be applied to the evils which alllict that country, with- 
out obtaining from the Nabob powers at least as extensive as 
those vested in the Comjiany by the late treaty of Tanjore 
an arrangement which he hoped might be made on the death of 
Omdut-ul-Omra. It is c\idcnt imlecd that it was Lord j\lor- 
nington’s intention, long before he dreamt of a treasonahlc 
correspondence between that prince and 'fippu, to bring about 
a change in the administration of the Carnatic— and it is to the 
fact of his having promulgated this ojiinion before the proofs 
of this treachery were made ajiparent, that we probably owe 
the attacks which have subsequently been made upon him for 
the course which he pursued in reference to the Carnatic. Let 
us proceed with the history of the transaction iirst, however, 
and make what remarks upon it apjiear necessary subsequently. 
During the march of the British Army into the territory of 
Tippu, the officers, ci\il and military, of the Nabob had actetl 
in such a manner as to throw the most considerable difficulties 
into the way of its advance, whilst they were bound by treaty 
and engagements to afford it every facility. “During the whole 
course of the late war,” wrote the Governor-General, “ the con- 
duct of all the Nabob’s officers, without exception, amounted 
nearly to positive hostility in every part of his territories through 
which the British Army, or that of the Nizam marched, or even 
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in which supplies were ordered to be procured or collected for 
their use. When complaints were stated to his Highness ho 
promised redress, but never in any instance, ollbrded it." This 
conduct on tlio ])art of the Nabob and his ministers naturally 
excited in Tiord Mornington a suspicion that Omdat-ul-Omra 
was a friend of Tippu, or if not so, at least no well-wisher to 
the British Government. Papers found in Seringnpatam on 
the capture of that fortress, sufficiently proved that such was 
actually the case, and that the treason of the Nabob had extended 
even to the communicating of iiitelligcnco which tended to pro- 
mote the interests of the Mysorean Prince and impede the ])ro- 
gress of the British. “ Nothing, surely," says Mr. Mill, “ ever 
was more fortunate than such a discovery at such a time !” That 
this discovery rendered the Governor-General less reluctant to 
carry out his views on the Carnatic by force, than he would 
otherwise have been, is certain and so far was it fortunate” — 
but if Mr. Mill’s exclamation is intended, as tlie se()uol appears 
to prove, + to imply that the whole discovery was a fraud and 
the papers forgeries, we repudiate his insinuation with disgust, 
and ciin only lament that any Englishman could bo found to 
cast such an imputation on one of the most upright Governments 
that India ever enjoyed. 

By these documents it was evident that the Nabob of Arcot 
had placed himself completely without the protection of treaties 
and engagements, for he had directly violated the tenth article 
of the treaty of 171)2 in opening a corrcs])ondenco with the 
Sultan of IMysore at all, whilst the entire communication [)roved 
the falsity of his exjiressions of pretended regard for the British, 
and the enmity whicli slumbered in his breast. Tliese facts 
cannot be denied, and he would be a strange politician truly, 
who, in contemplation of them, would blame Lord Alornington 
for his harshness to a Prince, who, without the moans of averting 
or opposing it, had thus wantonly excited the resentment 
of the British Government. J’he Governor- General, how- 
ever, did not proceed in the matter with any ill-judged or 


* “ Wlien the Governov Goiieral, ami all his superiors, and all his subordinates, iu 
the Goyeromeut of India, were langnishmg and panting for the possession of the 
Cairnatic, but afraid, without some more plausible; reason than they yet possessed, to 
^ounnenec the seizure, here it was provided for them iu extraordinary peifeetion.” 

And again— “ As the British Government was situated with regard to the papers of 
Tippu, It was, it may he aflirmed, the easiest thing iu tlie \\orld to prepare evidence 
for any pui-posG which it pleased.”— Mill’s British India, Vol. vi. p. 311. 

With regard to tliis disgraceful charge, Uie biographer of Lord Wellesley justly ob- 
serves that, not only must tlie Governor-General have been the grand mover of the 
mrgery, but General Harris, General Baird, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, Colonel Close, 
Hon. Henry Wellesley, Captain Macaulay, Mr. Kdmonstouo, the Interpreter, and Mr. 
Webbe, the Secretary to Government, must have been also “ the vile msUiuneuls” of 
this “ unmanly fraud!” This is surely satis superque on tlie subject. 
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unnecessary haste. It was not till the 28th of May 1801, that 
he issued liis final orders on the subject, having previously 
made himself acquainted with the wishes of the secret committee 
of the ('ourt of Directors. He then wrote to Lord Clive, the 
Governor of Madras, authorizing him to propose a new treaty 
to the Nabob, requiring him to cede the civil and military go- 
vernment of the Carnatic to the East India Company. He 
despatched at the same time a letter to the Nabob, informing 
him of the nature of the discoveries which liad been made, 
and referring him to the Governor of Madras for information 
as to the new footing on which his connexion with tlic (company 
was to be put. This letter, however, never reached him. When 
it arrived at T^Iadras, Omdiit was lahoring under mortal disease, 
and lest it should aggravate the corniilaint by inducing mental 
anxiety, it was witliheld. On Iho loth July ol the sjinie year ho 
died, and his will having, witli some difriculty, been ])rocured by 
Mr. Webhe and Col. Close, it was found that the Nuliob had left 
all his rights, possessions, and properties, including the govern- 
ment of tlio Carnatic, to his repuUal son Ali Hussein. With line 
Lord Clive oden d to conclude the new treaty, but the yoiitb 
refused to consent to the arrangement, and tin' Governor accord- 
ingly raised another meniberof the family to the musnud, A/.im- 
ul-Dowlah by name, who gladly occupu'd it on the terms olfered ; 
an ample provision being of course made for the support of his 
princely dignity. 

Such was the conclusion of tins much-canvassed ailiiir, and 
such is a succinct account of the proceedings which led to that 
result. Where then, we may well ask, in this history arc the 
grounds for that severe censure with which the British Goveru- 
nieiit of the day has been visited for the jiart wliich it tlicii acted ? 
A IViiice had entered into arrangemenis with tlio Company 
which he took no active precautions to fullil. He allows Jiija- 
self to get deeply into arrears with the lanniltauccs wliiidi he has 
to make, and wrings from a half-ruined population contrihutioiis 
which tend to render his country a desert, in order to supply the 
wants cfiuscd by his own extravagaiico and Aviint of care. He is 
remonstrated with, and neither gives nor })roinises satisfaction. 
He is threatened, and appeals to the faith of treaties whieli he 
has not himself properly fullilled. Here for a time the niatUT" 
ends, hut after an interval, a mass of evidence is thrown into the 
hands of the forbearing party, proving that tliisprinec, who holds 
so hard by the altar for protection, has himself violated the sanc- 
tuary, that he has systematically broken the treaties which he is 
Bo earnest in quoting ; in fine, that he has been acting for years 
as the secret enemy of bis generous creditor, and as the secret 
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friend of that creditor's enemy. This fact discovered, what 
mercy can ho hope ? He has a right to nothing at the hands of 
the pretended friend whom he has thus wantonly betrayed but 
open liostility. He is unable to ward ofl‘ that hostility, and of 
course tlio insulted friend comes to him with an angry brow, 
throws off the cloak of friendship with indignation, and says, 
“ you have abused my confidence, and favored my enemies, I 
now therefore strip you of every remnant of your power, whilst, 
out of my generosity, I give you funds amply sufficient to 
supply the trivialities and childish amusements in which you 
persoiiiilly delight. Take them and live lienceforlh with the 
name of a prince, but the power of a subject.” Who can blame 
the stronger i)arty in such a case as this? 

Even Mill himself, the great opponent of every Indo-British 
Government, thus honestly confesses that the change for the 
Carnatic was a beneficial one — Though we may suspect the 
servants of the Company of some exaggeration, when they des- 
cribe the horrible effects of the Nabob’s administration, there is 
no doubt that they were deplorable: It is equally certain, that 
no considerable improvement could bo introduced while the 
])owcrs of civil administration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob : and, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they possessed 
the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed but little either 
of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly intended, and 
will doubtless be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation and the bad system of judica- 
ture which the English would employ, the people would im- 
mediately suffer less than under the still more defective systems 
;of the Nabob ; and they would reap the benefit of all the im- 
iprovements which a more enlightened people may be expected 
:to introduce. On this ground, tee should have deemed the Coni' 
^^ang justified, in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an individual, in seizing the 
government of the Carnatic long before; and, on the same 
brinciple, we should rejoice, that every inch of ground within 
Elie limits of India were subject to their sway. In matters of 
ietail, I have more frequently had occasion to blame the Com- 
)Jiny’s Government than to praise it; and, till the business of 
jovernment is much better understood, whoever writes history 
vith a view solely, to the good of mankind, will have the same 
hankless task to perform ; yet I believe it will be found that the 
pompany, during the period of their sovereignty, have done 
more in behalf of their subjects, have shown more of good-will 
0 wards them, have shewn less of a selfish attachment to mia^ 
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chievous powers lodged in their own hands, have displayed a more 
generous welcome to schemes of improvement, and are now more 
willing to adopt improvements, not only than any other Sovereign 
existing in the same period, hut than all other sovereigns taken 
together upon the surface of the globe."* 

The policy pursued by Lord Mornington (who in December 
1799, was created Marquess Wellesley, by which name we shall 
in future style him) with reference to Oude did not give more 
general satisfaction to one class of politicians than the measures 
which we have just detailed. Very shortly after his arrival in 
Bengal he signified to the resident at Lucknow his disapproval 
of the policy of the reigning Vizier, t Saadut Ali Klian, and the 
necessity which ho conceived there existed for a more substantial 
guarantee for the payment of the Com])any's subsidies than the 
promises of a capricious and wavering Eastern despot afforded. 
Saadut Ali Khan was of a disposition somewhat different from 
that which usually characterises the princes of India. His ruling 
passion was avarice ; his mental failings cowardice and irresolu- 
tion. lie did not, it is true, waste the treasures wrung from the 
hard labour of his subjects in wild extravagance, but he rendered 
them equally, if not more, useless to the country at large, by 
hoarding them in a ])rivate treasury. He had a body of minis- 
ters, but in them ho put no trust, for he looked upon them as 
the tools of the English resident. He had a body of troops, 
which, had it been disciplined, we might have styled an army, hut 
in it he felt little confidence, nay rather was he in fear on account 
of it, for the wages of his soldiers were safely locked in Ins 
own coffers— ho preferred the gold whicli justly belonged to them, 
to their love and fidelity, looking for consolation in tlieir tumults 
and disturbances to the treasures of which he was depriving 
them, and relying on a foreign power for protection against 
their violence. Such a prince, in such a position, might excite 
contemjit in the proud, or pity in the luimaiie, but respect he 
could win from none. 

The military force, which we have just referred to, was the 
particular part of the Vizier’s establishment which the Governor- 
General considered most defcctise, and that, in which a “re- 
form” might be best commenced, and this he was not slow in 
recommending, — urging that the funds which were consumed in 
the support of these “ numerous disorderly battalions,” which 
were in the service of the Vizier, would be amply sufficient to 

* Mill's British India. Yol. vi. p. 330. 

+ Wc do not here notice the rebellion of Vizier Ali and its (•onsequences, as theso 
events have been already amply detailed in the pages of this Review, See. No. 1, p. Ili, 
nnd “ postscript.’' 
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defray the expense of a subsidiary British force which had 
“become indispensably necessary to the security of His Ex- 
cellency’s dominions.” “ This,” as Mill truly and sarcastically 
remarks, was what the Governor-General, with other English- 
men, called a reform of the military establisliments of the Vizier ; 
the total annihilation of his military power, and the resignation of 
himself and his country to the army of another state.” Let us 
not forget, however, that the state of Oudo was almost as com- 
pletely in the power of the British Govern iiient before, as after, 
this reform. The troops of tlio Vizier were utterly incapable of 
competing with those of the Company in their disorganized and 
disorderly condition, whilst there seemed little probability of 
anything like a real reform during the Government of Saadut 
Ali Khan. The question was then, not whether the troops of 
Glide wore more likely to uphold the Vizier’s authority than the 
British troops, but wliich was the more likely to be of utility to 
Glide itself? The disciplined army of the Company able and 
ready to oppose foreign invaders, sucli as the Affghan King, 
or the plundenng disorganized bands of the Vizier? 

In the progress of the negotiation Lord Wellesley seems to 
have fixed his eyes at an early period upon Colonel Scott as 
a man more able and politic than the existing resident. Ho 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Lumsden that “ as he was awara ho 
would require the assistance of some able military officer in the 
execution of the arrangement proposed, ho (Lord Wellesley) 
had reipiested Sir A. Clarke to dispense with the services of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the Adjutant General, who would be 
directed to proceed to Lucknow immediately.” This Mr. 
Lumsden naturally looked upon us an insidious suporcessioii of 
himself, and sent in his resignation accordingly. His conduct 
in this transaction, wo conceive, most people will admire more 
than that pursued by the Governor-General. Openness and 
cimdour demanded, in our opinion, that the latter should have 
given the appointment at once to Colonel Scott if ho conceived 
Mr. Lumsden incapable, instead of thus attempting to give 
the former the power, and the latter the name merely of 
Besident. 

From a letter addressed on the 5th November 1799 by Lord 
Wellesley to the Vizier, it would aj^pear that the former made 
use of the threatened invasion of Zeman Shah merely as an 
excuse for thrusting permanenthj upon the authorities at Lucknow 
the maintenance of a force intended at first but for the emer- 
gency mentioned. In that letter he says, “ it might not be in 
the power of the British Government, on a sudden emergency, 
to reinforce the troops in your Excellency’s country with sufficient 
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expedition ; my firm opinion, therefore, is that the Company 
can in no other way efTectually fulfill their engagements ‘ to 
defend the dominions of your excellency against all enemies/ 
than hy maintaining constantly in these dominions such a 
force as shall he at all times adequate to your effectual protec' 
tion, independently of any reinforcement which the exigency 
might otherwise require^ hnt which might not bo disposable 
in proper season/’^ It is not often that we can concur with the 
censures of Mr. Mill, but in this point we must confess to con- 
sidering his observations strictly just. “ This was,” he says, 
** in other words, an explicit declaration that the military force 
for the protection of Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the 
bosom of the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a war 
establishment ; than which a more monstrous proposition never 
issued from human organs !” One is almost tempted to suppose 
this proposition made with the sole intention of rousing the 
opposition of the Vizier, that advantage might be taken of that 
opposition to his own destruction, or at least to the destruction 
of his authority. If such were really the object, it would 
certainly have been more manly and straightforward in the 
Governor-General to place his alternatives before the Vizier, 
and say ‘^accept of one of these, or reject both at your peril. The 
British Government has the ])ower, and I have the will, to force 
compliance." The expense incurred by this augmentation. Lord 
Wellesley again reminded him, might be defrayed by disbanding 
his own disorderly legions. 

The Vizier continued irresolute and indisposed to give any 
final answer, continually urging that he had a proposition of his 
own to bring forward, which he hoped would supersede the neces- 
sity of this measure being forced upon him : after much delay 
this proposal was unfolded by him in person to the Resident. 
It was that he hud entertained for some time “ an earnest 
desire to relinquish a Government which ho could not manage 
with satisfaction to himself or advantage to his subjects.” This 
communication Col. Scott heard with pleasure, giving intima- 
tion of it, of course, as speedily as possible to the Governor- 
General. Lord Wellesley, however, with more keen-sighted po- 
licy, considered that if his Excellency could but be persuaded 
to renounce the civil and military administration of Oude iu 
favor of the Company, it would he better far than an abdica- 
tion, — more advantageous to the latter at least. This proposition, 
however, the Vizier would by no means agree to. He naturally 
asked, if he complied with His Lordship’s wishes, how much 
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of his authority would descend to his successors, and being told 
that the scheme did not provide for a successor at all, he 
indignantly, and, as we conceive, naturally rejected it. His in- 
tention, so far as we can gather it from an attentive perusal of 
Col. Scott’s despatches, in originally having made the pro^sal, 
appears to have been, not to renounce the sovereignty of Oude 
on behalf of himself and his family (if ho could do so) for ever, 
but merely to shift the burden of government upon another, 
contenting himself with a private station and the enjoyment 
of his amassed wenltli. When Lord Wellesley was informed 
however, of the refusal of Saadut Ali to ratify the treaty proposed, 
he professed to consider his conduct as wholly indefensible, and 
intended to defeat by artificial delays, the proposed reform of 
his excellency's military establishments,”* and again he writes 
that “ he was extremely disgusted at the duplicity and insin- 
cerity which mark the conduct of the Nabob Vizier on the 
present occasion.” This duplicity and insincerity may certainly 
have been exhibited in other transactions by the Vizier, but not, 
that we can discover, in that to which the above refers — his 
proposal of abdication in favor of his son. On these charges 
against this unfortunate prince, Thornton is very wisely silent — 
he judiciously says in his very brief notice of the aff’air, *' whether 
he had ever entertained any sincere intention of relinquishing 
it (the Government of Oude) is a question on which it is im- 
possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion.” 

The Nabob Vizier being now understood to have refused both 
the propositions of the Governor General, that is cither to resign 
his civil and military power altogether, or to allow of such an 
augmentation of his forces as would be likely to render Oude 
secure in the case of the threatened invasion by Zeman Shah, 
Lord Wellesley resolved to force the latter measure upon him, 
whether he agreed to it or not. The march of the troops intended 
to occupy that country was therefore ordered forthwith. This was 
on the 31st August, 1800. The Vizier protested against the 
measure, and the Governor- General wa.s again angry at his pro- 
test. The troops were marched on, but no funds were forth- 
coming from the Vizier for their maintenance. After much delay 
and a most voluminous correspondence, he at length acceded to 
the disbanding of his forces, a measure which the resident and 
those acting with him performed with consummate ability — no 
disturbance of any kind resulting from a measure which the Vizier 
considered would plunge his country into “ a sea of troubles.” 
The funds derivable from this measure, however, were not found 


* Despatches, II. p. 199. 
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to be SO great as was anticipated, and the Vizier at length declared 
his utter inability to afford sufficient for the maintenance of the 
European squadrons. This declaration once made, it was im- 
mediately seized upon by the Governor- General as a reason for 
insisting upon the performance of the second alternative which 
had been submitted to his Excellency — “ you will require his 
Excellency,” were the orders given to the resident in January 1801 , 

to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual sovereignty, 
of such a portion of his territories, as shall bo fully adequate, 
in their present impoverished condition, to defray these indispen- 
sable charges.” The portion thus marked out comprised the 
Doab and Rohilcund, with Azirnghur and Goruckpore, if the former 
should be found insufficient; that is, nearly two-thirds of the 
Vizier’s entire dominions. 

This cession, it is not to be supposed, that the Vizier would 
readily agree to, and he accordingly endeavored to ward off, for 
a time at least, if he could not entirely avert, the evil, by corres- 
pondence. This coiTcsj)ondence continued till June 1801, wlien 
the Vizier communicated directly to the Governor-General a num- 
ber of proposals as conditions on which ho should agree to the 
sacrifice required. These, however, did not meet Lord Wellesley's 
approval, and he accordingly replied that he had demanded this 
territorial security as a matter of right and justice, which re- 
quired no corresj)ondcnt concession on the part of the Company.” 
For many months after this the negotiation “ dragged its slow 
length along,” without anything decisive occurring — the Vizier 
declaring that unless the Governor-General granted the con- 
cessions he demanded, he would not give up so large a share of 
his territories, and the Governor-General urging upon him the 
necessity of compliance and submission. 

At length l.ord Wellesley, who was then on a journey through 
the Upper Provinces, sent his brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley,*- 
to Lucknow to conclude the negotiation. On the 5tli September 
that gentleman met the Vizier, and informed him of the fixed de- 
termination of the Governor-General to proceed with the measure 
which had been commenced, in defiance of every obstacle. At 
length in November of the same year a treaty was concluded on 
the terms desired by the British ruler. The Vizier, by this en- 
gagement, bound himself “ to cede territory yielding one crore 
and thirty-five lakhs of rupees, including expenccs of collection, 
in commutation of all claims upon the British Government, 
and he in return was released from all future demands on ac- 
count of the protection of Oude or its dependencies.” 


Subseqjiently Lord Cowley. 
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On the 10th January 1802 the Governor-General was met 
at Cawnpore by the Vizier, who conducted him to Lucknow, 
where several minor matters, relating particularly to the better 
Government of the territories still left to the tender mercies 
of the Vizier's Government, were decided. A commission was 
also formed, about the same time, for the settlement of the 
ceded provinces, at the head of which Mr. H. Wellesley was 
placed— the abilities which he had displayed in the negotiation, 
having satisfied his brother the Munjuess, that the settlement 
of the country could not bo placed in more able hands. To this 
appointment the Court of Directors objected as being a virtual 
supercession of the rights of their civil service, an objection 
wliich was immediately overruled, however by the Board of 
Control. In the coiirse of this settlement the relationship in 
which the Nabob of Furruckabad stood to the Company came 
naturally under consideration. This Prince had annually paid 
to the Vizier a stipulated tribute, in consideration of which the 
latter Sovereign defended his dominions and supplied him with 
soldiers. This tribute being transferred to the Company, Mr. 
Wellesley conceived it would be greatly to the advantage of 
the Government which he served, if the Nabob would transfer 
to him all his civil and military jurisdiction, a portion of the 
revenues of the district sufficiently ample, being reserved for 
the Nabob’s private use. To this arrangement the Nabob was 
unwilling to agree, but Mr. Wellesley pressed the matter, and 
he at length “ reluctantly yielded.” “It is to be wished,” says 
Mr. Thornton, “ that the transfer had been effected in a less 
summary w^ay.”^ 

We have now seen the attention of the indefatigable Governor 
General directed during the same period to Surat in the West, 
Tanjore in the South, and Glide in the North, whilst he was 
planning extensive reforms also in Bengal, but these labours 
and topics, great as they were, were not the only ones wLich 
occupied his mind. Equally formed to grasp the most extensive 
subject in all its magnificence and entirety, or to pry into the 
details of the most complicated political mechanism, we have 
seen him on first approaching the shores of India, planning a 
great soheme of political action and diplomacy, whereby tlic dan- 
gers impending on British India might be averted, and the Bri- 
tish power consolidated, whilst we have subsequently viewed him 
entering into every minutia of the progress of those great poli- 
tical schemes — the disbanding of the French corps at Hyderabad, 
the conquest of Mysore, the assumption of the civil and military 


• Vol. III. p. 289. 
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power of Surat, the settlement of Oude. Differing as these vari- 
ous measures did in importance, in their effects, and in their na* 
ture, he neglected none of them — his Despatclies ” remain an 
imperishable monument of the universality and greatness of his 
mental grasp, as they do also of the minuteness with which he 
entered into every question. We have now to view him providing 
against the incursion of Zcman Shah, by bringing another power 
into the field against him, whilst he was providing also against his 
appearance by the concentration of troops and settlement of 
territories in his own neighbourhood. We refer to bis embassy 
to the Khan of Persia early in 1800 , wliich was despatched from 
Bombay. Captain Malcolm, who had proved himself worthy of 
trust at Hyderabad, was chosen for this service, and acquitted 
himself in it with distinction. Before tlio close of 1800 a treaty 
was concluded with that prince, by which he bound himself to 
renew his attack on Khorassan, and to prevent the establish- 
ment of the French on any portion of his dominions. This 
attack was the means of recalling Zemau Shah to his dominions, 
whilst the assistance given by the Persian ruler to Zemaii’s 
brother, kindled a civil war which ended in the elevation of the 
latter to the throne, and the dethronement of the boaster who 
was to drive the English from India. 

During the same year the Marquess prepared an expedition, 
which was concentrated at Trincomalee, for the purpose of re- 
sisting any act of aggression on the part of the French in the 
East, or of repelling an attack on India itself, should such he 
contemplated. The Mauritius, he conceived, might with this 
force, be easily subdued, and thus great loss to the English com- 
mercial navy be prevented by occupying an island, whence 
numerous cruizers and privateers were continually despaudied. 
To carry out this measure, the Governor-General requested the 
co-operation of Admiral Kainier, then commanding the Britisli 
navy in the East, a co-operation which, to his surprize and 
disappointment, was refused, aj)parently on the ground that the 
Admiral had no orders from home to engage in such an ex- 
pedition. The Marquess remonstrated, but without avail, and 
the expedition was accordingly sent to Egypt under General 
Baird to act against the French Army there under Napoleon. 
It consisted of about a thousand Europeans, four thousand Native. 
Infantry, escorted by a squadron of Company’s cruizers under 
Admiral Blankett. Thus, for the first time, 'were the natives 
of 'utmost lud,’ in co-operation with their European fellow- 
subjects, brought to the banks of the Nile to do battle with 
the Gallic invaders of the East. Roman history tells us of no 
such event — it was reserved for that empire on which tho 
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siin never sets to embattle the Indian sepoy and the Briton against 
the Frank, and that too in the land of the pyramids! The fate of 
P’gypt however had been decided before the arrival of Creueral 
Baird, so that a toilsome march through the desert, and the heroic 
endurance of hardships, were the only claims which he had to 

military honors. . 

We have seen the Governor-General hitherto successtul in 
every thing which he undertook, and the course of his adminis- 
tration uniformly prosperous ; when we are informed, therefore, 
that, on the first of January 1802, he intimated to the Court of 
Directors his desire to resign his high office at the end of that 
year, we must look for the causes of this announcement to 
something differing entirely from unsuccessful policy or disap- 
pointed ambition. His reasons tor this announcement were not 
detailed in the despatch alluded to, but arc to bo found in a pri- 
vate letter to Mr. Addington, which has been prefixed to the 
3rd volume of tlie Wellesley despatches. The causes there 
detailed, he enumerates under the three following heads first, 
tliat the Court of Directors had manifested a want of confidence 
in bis administration ; secondly, that they had directly interlercd 
“ in several of tlie most important details of the local executive 
g()\eriiment of India,” by dismissing persons either directly a^n 
j)uinted by Lord Wellesley, or whose appointment had met his 
aiiprobation, and selecting others for their situations, “ whoso 
appointincnt” was “ entirely contrary to his judgment — the 
Court intimating further that they intended to pursue the same 
course subsequently ; and thirdly, that the Directors had “ posi- 
tively disapproved” several measures of his administration and 
witli-holden its sanction from others. It would occupy too 
much of our limited space were we to enumerate the particular 
instanc('s of the Court’s opjiosition which are alluded to under 
the above licads. Sutlice it to mention, the peremptory order to 
reduce the military strength of British India ; the peremptory 
order to reduce the salaries and allowances of several officers 
which had been increased subsequently to the Mysore campaign, 
and amongst others those of the Marquess’ brother, General 
Arthur Wellesley ; the positive order to rescind Col. Kirkjia- 
t nek’s appointment as secretary in the political depaiTmcnt; the 
order to revise Col. Scott’s appointment as resident at Lucknow 
with a view to rescind it;” the peremptory order to ni)[)oint 
Mr. Speke, Acting President of the Board of Trade, with the re- 
fusal to sanction the Governor-Gcncrars scheme regarding the 
(Allege at Fort William, (full particulars of which have Ibrincrly 
ajipeared in this Review). ^ In answer to his ap})lieation, the Court 
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requested him to ooiUinue in office for anotlu-r year, tliat is, tjjj 
the l)e«:Tini)in^ of IHOI, “being persuaded thiit bis Jjordshij) 
would be enabled, in ibc course of another season, to termiinili 
with honor to himself and advantage to the ('omjiany, evei v 
measure of importance connected with their recent ae(|uisitions 
The war with the ^lahrattas, however prevented his dejiartuvi 
till the summer of 180.3. 

Tin; rise and progress of the Mahralta, power form one of tlir 
mo8tdec])ly interesting chapters of Indian history — its later eareci 
was worthy of its origin, aggressive, turbulent, fearless and iiii 
rellecting. Hut the spirit whi(;h had animated the tirst eiii i’ 
getie leader of thelawh'ss bands of the Mahrattas had now dieil 
out ill the Court of Hiiiia and in the breast of the Heishwa ; it 
was to bo found only in the untameable ainhitiuii of a few invde 
lory chiefs, whose personal daring and hazardous e\t)loits eiiiii 
Jatod the fame and deeds of the lounder of the eni])jre to which 
they nonniially owed subjection. Harassed as the IVishwa was 
however, by his turbulent and ambitious s((hjccl princes (as l]ic\ 
nominally were), and leeble as the Court of Hiiiia had hecoiiic 
still that sovereign was universally rceognizi'd hy tlu' native stall ' 
of India and by the Britisli (jo\ernnient as the head of the 
^lahrattan confederacy — if confederacy that eolh'ction of stati"^ 
can be called wdiieh was not united liv any regular from, any 
system of constitutiomd laws, or of establislied treaties ; whon 
only bonds of union lay in a vague and indehnite sensi' of eoiii- 
rnon interest, the recollections of a common origin, the simihirilv 
of their civil and religious usages, and linally in their common 
habits of lawless depredation. In the Heislnva had male 
rially benefitted by the partition of the compiered and ceded 
portions of Tippus dominions, an opportunity of winch TiOid 
Cornwallis had availed himself to enter into an alliance with tlnl 
prince which Avas intended to be beneficial, of course, to British 
interests. Between the years 17[)2 and 1)8, however, the anthoril\ 
of the Beishwa had been so materially lessened by Seindia, one 
of his own military officers, that the latter may be said to ha\i' 
entirely usurped the Government, and thus frustrated any ad- 
vantages Avhich were expected from the treaty of Seringapatain 
The power of Scindia Avas upheld by that kind of support of 
Avhich the Mahrattas, better than any other people, understooij 
the inlluence,anarmy,thc artillery and regular infantry of Avhieli, 
had been trainedby Trencli officers — that of the PeisliAva by right 
and hereditary title, bases of sand or water in such a state as 
that. In the condition to Avhich the latter iirince Avas thus rC' 
duced, Lord Wellesley conceived he saAv the means of promoting 
Ih'itisli interests at rtina, if he could but persuade the Tcisli- 
wa to accept the aid of a British force to ro-iiistate him in hi^ 
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hereditary tliroiie a lawful piece of dijdomiicy unquestionably, 
aud in the subsequent dcvelopineiit of which, we shall find little 
to censure. At the kmiuo tiiiio that overtures of this nature were 
TUfide to the nominal head, the real fountain of power was not 
for;^n)tten. hropositious of the most amieal)le nature were ofleved 
toSeindia, wliich were, however, immediately rejected, lo 
Ins inlliience also (be Governor-General attributed the rejection 
of his offers (o tlu) Peishwa, and the breach of treaty by that 
pnnc(’, in tlu' last war with Alysorc.-t' The circumstances which 
It'd tlie Gowrnor-General to repeat his oilers of assistance arc 
tliiis detailed by himself: — 

“ a'lu'l\I:ihrA!tn uncoil neck'd with any 'Rm-opcan ally could ncvci’ bccuinc 

rorinidabic to tin' IJnli.sli Govcrnineiit, exc(‘ptin|j^ in the excutot an actual union 
of the (clidal clncls oC tlie empire, undei anctlicicnt soxcrcian poxser, or in the exent 
i>f a rexoliilioii, xsbieli should unite the, command of the resources of a la r^o por- 
tion of the Maliratta tenitoiy, ill tlie, hands of an actixe and cntcr])ri/in;j; chict. 
Siu'Ii I'xi'iit'', liow e\ Cl lo be <lcprccatc<l, mi^bt have Ik'cii eiiconnti'rcd xxitliont a])- 
pU'licnsioii bx tlic 1)1 iIi.nIi (ioxernnient, ill tbe comniandma ])osition ol its iorei;;ii 
leLiiioii's, anil 111 the X laorous cuiiditioii of its intci mil resources and concentrated 
'rieieatli, 

Ijiit it xv.is obvionsly prudent to cmjdoy exerv cndcax'onr to oHcct such an ar- 
lanurmeiit, .i'^ ''hoiild pietlnde the muon of the Mahratta states under any eirenm- 
sieaiceN which iiiejit men. ice iiiterriipUon to ihr tr.im[Uilhty of onr possessions, or 
ol ihoso of oiirallu's. Wilh this \iexv, it apjH'iiied to be e\)M'diwnt to I'eccixe imdor 
the ])ioleelioii of the general defensive system, of xvhidi the foimdalion x\as laid 
1»\ lliv tiealy wilh the Ni/am conehided in ISlHl, siuli of the Maliratt.i stales as 
niiLiIit lie (lisjiosvd to cuter into suh'-idiary cn_t;.ip,cinents xxith the Jlritish Goxern- 
jiK'iit , oil 1 liiv pi laeipli' a stilisidi.iiy treaty x\ as eoneinded xxith the Giiikxx ar in 
isnj, the oiieiatioii ol ulneh attached that st.ite to the Gompany, and secured 
1(1 I he Gdiiipaipx a xahiahle and important teiritoiial estahh'-lnneiit in tlic manfime 
pioMiiie ol Gii/eiut. 'i’Jie most dlevtnal aiiaiij;enieiit, lioxvexvr, for seein'iipe, llic 
Ih iiisli (Joxt'i iiiiieiit aiiamst any danger from the M.ilii.itta states, a]i[)eaied to bo 
an iiiliiiiate alliance with the ai-knoxvloducd sovmei^iii power of the Mahialta enijiire, 
ioiiiided upon jaimiple^, xxhieli .should render the Rritisli infineiieo and iinhtary 
(oiee llie main Mi)i]iuit of that poxxer. Siieli au airanueiuenr appealed to allurd 
the lie''! seemity tor preserxm;; a due bal.inee hetxxeeii the sexmal slates eon- 
vtitiiiiPLi the eoiiled. laey of the Mahratta empire, as well as for piexenlni'^ .iiiy 
daa^eioas union, or dixersioii of the resonree^ of that empire. 

It has idwaxs been a jn'ineijul ohjei't ol llio Jbitisli Gox ('rnmeiil, to jirexeiit 
(lie so\t'iei;j,ii p'txxer of the Malnalla state, or the power of aiix i;ieal hiaiieh of the 
Mahialta empire, from ]»assin >4 into the hands of France. AVhile the views of the 
( ioxei iiineiit of f'ranee sh.ill he diieete<l to the estahh''hnient of its authority with- 
in the jH'iiiiisiiki of jlimlnstan, it is niamtestlx the Jiolie) of the llntish Goxernmeiit 
lo aeeomjdish such a system of alhanees wilh the powers of India, as ina) pieehidi' 
(lie oeemreiice of tlio^e internal eon\ nlsioiis, whieli xxould atVoid to France the most 
i.ixouiMhle opportunity ot elleitni^ lier amhitions pnipos(>. 

The distiirhed state of the Malnalla emjiire xvould haxe alVoided an adxaiitaee- 
<tiis o]iportnmty to the Government of Fiam e, tor the sneee^-liil ])roseeiilioii ol i!s 
faxonrite ohji'ct, of estahlishiiip, a dominion xxithin the jieninsnla of llimhisiaii, hx 
the iiitrudiietiou of n mihtaiy foiee, lur the purpose of aidim; the cause ot om> ot 
llu' eoiitendin;r [larties ; and the \iexxs of Franci' xxoiild haxe beiai mafi'iiallx 
taxoured by the strenj,dlt and ellieiene) of Monsieur rerron’.s force, estahlislied 

• S('(' bis views oil the subject at leiiplb in bis ‘‘ Notes rebitixe lo the late liMiisactioiis' 
in die Mabrallii Empire," au oxtiact fioin xvbicli is {^iven in tin' " I'eMpuulit"-," Vo!. HI, 
p XXVI— xb 
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with a «i‘cat territorial dominion extending towards tlic left bank of tlic Indus 
through the Punjab, and comprehending Agra, Dellii, and a large portion of tla.' 
Doab of the Jumna and Ganges, on the most vulnerable part of onr north-westoni 
frontier of Ilindnstau ; and holding the person and nominal authority of tlic un- 
fortunate Shall Alum, (the deposed Mogul emperor,) in the most abject and 
degrading subjection.” 

Ill tliifl position of affairs Lord Wellcsloy considciTd it no 
lc.ss desirable from policy than from prudence that the Peisinva 
should he induced, if possible, to place himself in such con- 
nexion with the British Government as would have preserved 
the influence of the former amongst the Mahratta chiefs, and 
insured that of the latter in the Court of Piiua. I’his eoii- 
nexion the Peishwa resolutely prevented until eireumstancis 
compelled him in 1H02 to throw himself upon the generosity 
of the British Government, and ask its aid to re-establish hnn- 
self on his hereditary throne. Thc.se circumstances it shall 
now he our aim briefly to narrate. 

The authority which Sciudia possessed at Puiui was ('x- 
tended over those parts of the Mahratta empire wliieh wil 
lingly acknowledged the superior authority of the Peishwa. lu 
a dispute respecting the sovereignty of a tcuTitory in Malwa 
between two brothers of the llolkar family, Heindia liiid 
exerted his authority to raise one of tlii'in Cashi llao liol- 
kar to the throne, in consequenee, as it is said, of a bribe, 
variously stated at six and fifteen lakhs of rupees. The otlici' 
brother lie attacked with a military force and slow, dispersing 
his attendants, taking care however to obtain jiossession of Ins 
infant son Kliundeh Rao as soon as horn. Oaslii Rao appear^ 
to have been a man of no energy or indepi'iidmiec, and the 
consequence of these violent proceedings was that the llolkar 
estates were really administered by Seindia himself. Jeswunr 
Rao, an illigitiniatc brother of Cashi’s, had espoused the cause 
of the slain aspirant to the throne, and after many roinantiu 
adventures, snecceded at length in collecting and disei])liniiig a 
force by means of which he hoped to be able to ■ reinstate tlic 
infant Khundeh on the throne. On the 11th October 1801, 
Seindia met him with a considerable force near Indore and 
completely defeated him ; but Jeswimt was not to he extinguished 
by a single defeat, lie employed himself in busily re-organizing 
and adding to his shattered force, changing the field of In^ 
operations from Malwa to Puna, and so clfcctually had he suc- 
ceeded in regaining his power, that early in 1 802, he was more 
formidable than he had ever been before. 

In the mean time, the Peishwa had been considering more 
favorably of the offer of Lord Wellesley, and consented to take 
six battalions of British troops into his service, proposing to 
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yield a territory, however, as security for the subsidy requisite, 
over which his authority was but nominal — a security which 
the Governor-General did not deem sufficient. The advance of 
Jeswunt Holknr to Puna, and his avowed determination of 
releasin^^ the Pcishwa from the autlmrity of Scindia, and of 
placing Khundeh on the throne of Mai wa, thoroughly alarmed the 
authorities there, but did not frighten the Peishwa into accepting 
the Governor-Generars otfer, until a battle had been fouglit in 
October, between the rival chieftains — Scindia and Ilolkar, in 
Avliich the troops of Holkar were completely victorious. I’he 
Peishwa then fled with precipitation, sending his minister at the 
same time to the Britisli resident. Colonel Close, offering to 
cede to the Company territory in Guzerat, or tlio southern por- 
tion of his dominions, yielding an annual revenue of twenty-six 
lakhs for the subsidy, 'i’his was all that the Governor-General 
desired, and on the engagement being transmitted to him, ho 
ratified it immediately. 

Puna, in the mean time, had fallen into the hands of Holkar, 
who having failed in obtaining possession of the Peishwa, 
adininisteivd affairs in the name of Amrut Rao,^^ an adopted 
son of the I'cishwa’s flithm*; whilst the fugitive jiriiice hastened 
to Savendrug, whence a British ship conveyed him to Bassein 
in the vicinity of Bombay, where ho awaited the answer of the 
Governor-General to his engagement. Colonel Close followed 
the Ik'ishwa to ratify the proposed treaty as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit. On the 6th December, the Governor- 
General s approbation of the Peishwa’s offers waas received, and 
on the 3 1st of the same month, the important treaty of Bassein 
was concluded. It consisted of nineteen articles,! of which wo 
shall only notice the more important, and that as briefly as 
liossibhn ^ 

The first and second clauses declare perpetual peace between 
the two contracting powers, the British Government engaging 
to defend the rights and territories of the Pcishwa, from all acts 
of unprovoked hostility and aggression, for which purpose in the 
third article, tlie Company agrees to give, and the Peishwa to 
receive, a “ permanont subsidiary force of not less than six thou- 
sand regular native infantry, with the usual proportion of field 
pieces and European artillery-men attached," which force, it 
was added, was to be stationed in perpetuity in his Highness’ 
territories. For the support of this force, certain portions of 

Musu nominated Regent for his son Vinayak Rao, who was raised to the 

p. 1187 . WeUesley « Despatches,” vol. iii. 
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Ijis doniimons estimated to prodiiee twenty-six laklis wore niiuk 
over by the IVisliwa in tlie 4tli, otli and (Jlli articles. Then 
followed sundry slijudations relative to the manner in vvliieli 
the 2)roniised IdTitorics were to be ceded, and the employment of 
ibe subsidiaiy Ibreo vvbieb tbe Peisliwa riapiired. In the (deveiitli 
firtiele, it was stipulated that any Europeans in tbe service 
of the Teislnva belonjifing to a stale wiib wbieb tbe Ib’itisb na- 
tion might bo at war, sbould be dismissed li’oin sueli service and 
not allowed to reside in tbe Peisbwa’s dominions, so soon as it, 
sliould be proved that tbese persons entertained bostih' feelings, or 
bad entered into intrigues bostih*, to tbe llritisb iialioii. The 
suoeeeding clauses jirolnbited tin* I’eisbwa Irom eoiunutting aiiv 
act of aggression against tbe Company’s allu's or (h'lumthiiils, 
whilst be was to ae(‘ept of, and almh* by, tbe Cmuiiany’s media- 
tion in Ins disputes witb various native [lowers speeilied. Siali 
were tbe prineifial stipulations in tbe celebrated tnaity of Ihissem 
a treatv uii(|ueslional)l} of the utmost importance to the llntisli 
(iovenmieiit in India, sc'iainiig as it <lid, their supivmaev am] 
inlhu'iiee in ji stati*, wlneli eireiiiiistanei's, m'lther niiprohahli 
nor remote, might have made one of ihe mo^t formidable, a^ 
it certainly was, one of tbe most turbulent, with wliieh tliai 
Government would liave to (h'al. 

ddie re-instatement of tbe beisbvva ujion tlu’ throne at Tuna, 
and tbe ratilieation of friendly tri'aties with Seiiidia, or llolk.ii' 
were now the [irincipjil objects ol the llntisb ruler. 1 o aia'oiie 
jilisb tbe latter, ni'gotiations waua* eomiiKmci'd with the fornii i 
ehiei'tain intended to gam his amieahh! consi'ut to the arraiim'- 
mi'iits entered into with tin* reishwa,, and to indiiei' him (o 
become a party totlie svstem of <lefensive alliance, whilst llolk.ii 
was informed of tbe iri'aty and reipu'sted to allow its piaaet hil 
fullillnieiit.'^' To tins policy llu! l\(a*n obsi'rvi'r eaiiuut but atm 
biitc tniqnalilied praisi*, whatever the snarling sarcasms ol 
tile eritieism may insinuate, for it eertanily was the wisest coui'm' 
wbicb tbe Governor-General eonld jmrsne, not irn'cijiitati'lv 
to bring tbe contest between Seindia and llulkar to a close hv 
abnijitly marelmig troops against them, but to gain ifjiossilile 
tbe friendship of one or both. 'I'be evasive answers of Seindm 
to the reipiests made, and tbe exorbitant demands of Holkai, 
tbe satisfaction of winch, be sind, would a, lone induce bini Itj 
meet the wishes of the Tritisb Government, wi're snllieumt (c 
wi'ary out the most patient, and to irritate, the most forheariiig 
Troops were accordingly marched from all (jiiarters iqion Tuna 


♦ 'I’lii-se negotiations did not dolay for a single day, however the re-instutement of llic 
i’eibhwa, on liistliroue at I’uua. 
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1'lio Nizam's coDtingciit readied the western frontier of the 
Nizn Ill’s territoric'H, one limidred and sixteen miles from tJie 
IV'isliwa’s ea])ilal, on tlie ^5th March Majordjeiu'ral 

Wellcslev advaiu'cd from tlie south, with a eonsiderahle Jhitisli 
force, aided by two thousand live hundred of the Ihijali of 
^Ivsore's horse, and, on tlie loth, alfeeted a junction with the 
Ni/aiii’s contin<.>eut. On the ;d)th, by a forced march with his 
(Rivalry, this euter})rizincj (jcneral (whose deials were so soon 
to jironounce him, what his European caiujiaigus siihseipiently 
eoidii'med, the first of modern tacticians) was si-c'ii hefore 
Piina, which, it is said, the (^mimauder of llolkar’s forces 
tlnu'c had orders to destroy hefore letting it fall into the hands 
of th(' Prilish. Puna was jireserved, the family of the Peishwa 
rccoNcivd, and that Eriiice re-iiistated on his hereditary throne. 
8nch was the opening scene, of the great drama whicli was now 
to he enacted on the Mahratta territories; tlie WellesleyH, 
Scindia, and llolkar the ]>riiici[)al actors; all the world tliu 
H])eetators. 

In the march of this force, and the re-instatemeiit of the 
Peishwa upon the musiiud, the (JO^ernor-CJencral was far from 
anticipating the coiiimeiiei'immt of along and hloody war. That 
the Mahratta chiels, or at haist the more ])ow'erfiil of them, 
would he far from being plcasi'd with the stipulations of the 
tieaty of Passciii, he was perfectly aware, but the ilajah of 
Perar lie kinwv to be an nidohait and [lacilic Prince, whoso 
rights wi're not directly nuaded by the treaty, and whom there- 
fore lu' judged not likely to measure swonls with theo^er- 
jiowering slreiiglh of British India, for a, jioiiit of honor. Scin- 
dia and llolk.ir were at ^arianee, and e\en if they united, 
tlicir raw troops could not be exjiecled long to stand before 
tlie \ahim' of the Pritish veterans, whilst they could each enjoy 
the go\eviimeiit of their own ti'rritories, or their mutual war, 
witliDut lulerfcn'uce iii coiiseijiienco of the treaty (d‘ Jkissein.^ 
Jiord Wellesley s hojies of jicace therefore wvre fonmh'd upon 
the friendship of the Peishwa, the ajialhy of the Rajah of Perar, 
and the prudence of the two hostile leaders, Seindia and Holkar ; 
but he was deceived— the friendship” of the Peishwa had 
been bcDcr (K'sigiiated by the name of enmity, the “ aiiathy” 
gf the Rajah by that of uiirellecting resentment, and the ‘‘ prii- 
dcuce ’ of the rival chiefs by that of rashness. It is easy for the 
historian uow to say that his expectation of peace w:is follv , 
his only error was in believing that the Mahratta elm ds would 
act as prudence dictated that they should act. 

Ihe refusal of Bcindia to give his consent to the treaty of 
Jhasseiii, the gradual approach of that chieftain and the Rajah of 
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Bcrar towards each other, and the opening up of communications 
between them and Holkar, all tended to dissipate the dreams of 
peace wliich had for some months occupied the Governor- 
General’s mind, and bade him prepare for war. This he did with 
his characteristic energy and ability. On the 2Hth June, General 
I.akc, the Commanderdn-Chief, then on the northern frontier, 
was instructed to put the Army under his command in a state 
of preparation for the field, with as little delay as possible, 
whilst General Wellesley in the south was to advance upon the 
territories of Scindia to the south of the Godavery. These 
measures of course were not taken until it was plainly apparent 
tliat the discontented chieftains were determined to resist the 
operation of the treaty of Basscin by force. With his charac- 
teristic comprehensiveness of design, the Marquess determined, 
as war was now inevitable, not to sheathe the sword until siicli 
a settlement was afibeted us should afibrd a reasonable pros- 
pect of continued peace and security to the British Government 
and its allies.” For this ])iirposc the plan of operations in the 
north was constituted to accomplish two great military, and 
two political ends — that in the south a great jiolitical object and 
two conquests. “ The first of the military objects was to coinpiei' 
the whole of that portion of 8cindia’s donnnions, winch h) 
between the Ganges and the Jumna; destroying eonqiletely lla 
French force” uiuler General Ferron, “ by winch that di^^trict wic 
protected; extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna, 
and including tlie cities of ])elhi and Agra, with a chain of 
posts, sufficient for protecting the navigation of tlie river, on llu 
right bank of the Jumna.” The second was the annexation G 
Biindelcund. The political objects were, first, tlic posses.siuj' 
of the unfortunate Hliah Alum, and Ins nominal authority 
the Mogul, now in the hands of General iV)rron, and the ex- 
tension to the minor Mahratta states of his sul)sidi/ing nnlitaiy 
• system. On the south General Wellesley was to defeat Scindi.i 
and the liajali of Berar, thereby protecting the Conipaiiys 
territories and the Governments of tlie Nizam, the Peishwa and 
the Guikwar. The two conquests to be made on this side were 
the extensive province of Cuttack from the Rajah of Berar, which 
would connect Bengal with the northern Circars, and the port 
of Baroach from Scindia, with its contiguous district on the 
coast of Guzerat. Such were the great olyects to which the 
unprovoked war so madly entered upon by the combined chiefs, 
were to be made subservient! Such the com|)reliensivi; ends 
wliich the statesman-like mind of a Wellesley saw might bo 
effected when the sword was once drawn ! But thus is it (jvit 
with genius — the seeming obstructions that start up in its [lath 
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lire but made the stepping stones to aims which it had scarcely 
idared to hope previously raiglit sometime be effected, 
i It is not our intention, as it would not comport with our limit- 
ed space, to outer upon a detailed account of the military opera* 
Itioiis carried on respectively by Generals liakc and Wellesley. 

: A brief notice of the advance of each however, and at least the 
iiames of the battles fought, will be necessary to the due im- 
idorstanding of the Governor-General’s subsequent measures. 
On the 4th June General Wellesley, with a force of about 9,000 
|mon, advanced from Puna to attack Scindia’s fort of Ahmcd- 
Jnuggur. His progress was impeded by the weather, so that it 
fwas not till the 8th of August that he summoned the Killedar 
^of the fort to a surnmder. The summons was disregarded, and 
[the bettah was taken by force next day. On the 10th a small 
hiattery was opened upon the fort, and on tlie 12th it was sur- 
|r(‘nd(UTd. The jiossession of Ahmednuggur left the whole of 
^I^cilldia’s territories south of the Godavery at tlie mercy of the 
:T)rilish. On the 29th of the same month the fort of Baroach 
|wMs taken, afUu’ a \ igorous resistance by Colonel Woodington, 
facling under the orders of the Gciieral. Advancing from 
^Ahnu'diiuggiir tlie British Commander was informed that Scin- 
dia and tlu' Rajah of Berar had entered the territories of the 
^^i/,aiii, and were pushing on with a considerable force of cavalry, 
|t ^\as supposed to attack Hyderabad. General Wellesley moved 
witli his force, now diminished by garrisons and losses to about 
half Its jn’cvious number, so as to counteract them, and on the 
^^Ist September, commnnieated with Col. Stephenson, who coni- 
tinmdcd the Mizam's contingent and horse, when a plan was eon- 
iterted to attack the combined force at Bokerdun on the morning 
ibf the 2Uh. The force which the British General thus decided 
:|o attac iv liad ])cen increased a few days before by a large body of 
infantry iindei (kAoncl Pohlman, a Frenchman — no effort having 
pevn made apparently on the other side to prevent this junction, 
'|i circumstance wliicli strikes us as extraordinary. On the morning 
bf tlic 2Jd, (leii Wellesley arrived at Naulniah by the eastern route 
bund the hills between Budiiapur and Jalna, expecting Colonel 
Btephenson next day by the western. When there however the 
pcncral heard that the cavalry of the enemy were moving off and 
in kin try about to follow ; he therefore resolved on imme- 
liately attacking them as they stood, their cavalry resting on 
pokerdun, their infantry on Assyc.^ The battle which followed 

^ Thornton says, “ it turned out that the information upon whioh the plan had heeu 
tangod had deceived the commander,” and subsequently “ misinfonnation brougia 
le battle prematurely on."— Vol. iii. p. J127 and 330. General Wellesley, in his des- 
Itch to the Governor- General iVom the field of battle, writes, “I found tlie whole 
mibined anny encamped on the bank of the Raitna river, nearly on the ground which 
bad been informed that Uiey occupied.”— Wellesley Despatches, iii. p. 324. 

M 
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lias long been matter of liistory, and has allbrded much groiiiKi 
for comment — it was bravely fought, and won, witli much blood- 
shed, by tlie handful of troops which the General commanded, 
ninety pieces of cannon being left in the bands of tlie Bntisli 
“ This victory,” said their illustrious comniiinder, “ winch w.is 
certainly complete, has cost us dear.” 

On Colonel Stephenson joining Wellesley on the Jiltli, he wiis 
despatched in pursuit of the defeated host. The latter hodv 
proceeded westward, ap])arently threatening Phmi. ToproNcm 
any attack on that quarter, General Wellesley renniincd liimMlf 
ill the south, ordering Stephenson to the north to attack Bur 
banpore and Assirghur. This threatened attack ^ciikIli 
moved to the northward to prevent, whilst the Rajah marelau 
towards Ohandore. To oppose Seindia, General Widlesley 
again obliged to make an harrassi ng mareh to tin! northward, airl 
when Scindia's object had been dideated, he again (uiine souili 
ward, passing Aurungabad on the 2'.)th October. Stiq)lu'nsoii ^ 
force had been completely successful— Burlianporc had hetr 
evacuated by the enemy on his ajiproaeh, and on the tMsl i t 
the same month, Assirghur, “the key of Dekhaii,” surrendeiiil. 
with all ISeindia's domimons in that provinee 'fln’iiee ilie 
division proeeeded to Berar, ihreatmnng Gawdghnr, the ])i'iiic!)Ml 
fortress of the Rajah. This movement the Rajali marched e 
counteract — Wellesley advancing also, to snp])ovt(.'olonel Ste[)hi u 
son’s dotaclinn'iil. On tlu‘ th.ltli November (he I wo di\ isioiiM i 
the British army united, taking up a jtosition, siv nides from tlr 
Rajah’s force, which was posted on the jdaius of Argaiiui. 
being apprized of the proximity of the enemy, the Biiiom 
G eneral, with that characteristic intrepidity and eonlideiico, uln ii 
so eminently distingnishod all Ins eampuigns, whether in liuki 
or in Europe, resolved to attack them immediately. The hmil' 
of Arganm was fought in the ovening and resulted in the 
pletc defeat of the Rajah's force ; thirty-eight pieces of cnuii o 
remaining in the hands of the assailants. In ooase(picnce of 
success 110 time was lost in investing Gawilghur, winch wuis reudi 
cd after a very toilsome mareh through tlie mountains, and taleij 
on the 11th December, after a hard-fought and desperate Strugs'' ■ 
in which the bravery and courage of the British forces vi u' 
especially notable. Thus were the operations against Seii^jJ! 
and the Rajah of Berar in the South completely successful, n"' 
were those conducted by the Commaiider-in- Chief in the Nuuli 
less able in their progress or satisfactory in their results. 

On the 7tli August General Lake broke up from Cawnpoi'. ; 
intending directly to attack General Perron, the French ollicer 
Scindia’s service formerly mentioned, ivho, in conscqueuco 
his chief’s protracted absence at Puna, had acquired | 
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assumed sovereign j)owor and state in northern Hindustan. On 
tlu; morning ni‘ the ^Oth the British troops entered the Mahratta 
territory — Perron having drawn np his troops a])parcritly waiting 
for the eonlliet in a strong position near Alygluir. On the 
approach of the Britisli cavalry, liowever, the French force 
sjieedily retreated, leaving the town of Cool in possession of the 
attacking force. Preparations were then made for attacking the 
forti‘('ss of Alyghnr, wliieli were jirotractcd, however, for a few 
days to try tlio elleets of lU'gotiation and bribery. These 
proving uiisiieccssfid, an assault was determined on, and on the 
4 th Se[)teniber, after a very severe engagement, Alyghnr was taken 
by Sturm. A vast (piantity of military stores, and two hundred 
and eightyonc pieces ol cannon thus h‘11 into the hands ot the 
British. 'The fidl of Alyghnr was speedily followed by Perron’s 
surrender to the Comniander-in-Chief, a cireiimstance caused, 
not so mud I by (ho progress of the British arms, as by the loss 
of Scindia’s I’avor and the unfaithfulness of the French (jeiieral’s 
subordinates. The imh'cision and apparent jmsillanimity of 
Perron, howawi'r, bad not been eommunieated to Bour(]uin, one of 
Ins (/('lu'rals of division. On (be 1 Ith of September that officer 
met General Fake, about six miles from Delhi, and there took up 
his ])osi(ion with such judgment and skill, that it was not until 
the British eoinmandc'r had drawn him from his advantageous 
post by a stratagem, that victory declared for the forces of the 
(^mipaiiv. 'fills was the linal blow to French power on the 
.Tiiiiiiia - tlin'i' days after the battle, Bonn]nin and four other 
Frciidi officers surrendered thcmselv(‘s to tlie British. 

'Flic eou(|uerors lost no time in advancing to Delhi, wdu’re they 
wi'Vi' joNoiisly received by the heir of the ]\Iogiils — the unfortu- 
nate and agc(l 8bah Alliim, who, m all the misery of helpless- 
ness ami bliiidiu^ss, h:id dragged on a wretched existence subject 
to tli(' power of Seindia and his Fnmch Generals. The con- 
trast hetw'eeii the former state and present condition of the 
Mogul Fhii])('rors is thus el()(|uently described by Thornton : — 

. “ Tlu’ Ivlimiiili of tlio Britisli nrnis ntulcr General Lake opened a new scene. 
Jrniiiediatelv after llie battle tlie Emperor had despatched a me.'-snjrc to the vietori- 
pns romniaiidcr, olhrinji: the inonareh’s eon'^ratulations and solieitin<T protection. 
uAii appropiiate answer was rctiiriicd ; and on the IGth of September tlie lieir of 
rimnr, so loii^ the victim of adverse fortune, seated in the capital of his nneestors, 
audii'nce to the Ennjlisli general. In tliat pdacc hi.s prcdeeessor.s, clothed in 
he most gorgi'oiis ])roductions of the loom, had .sate upon thrones formed of gold, 
ind made radiant by a da//,lmg profusion of the mo.st costly jewels. Around tliem 
lad stood hundreds of obseqiiioii.s gnard.s and dependent.s, waiting in mute and 
vatchlid attention the expression of their sovereign’s will and ready to give it, ed’oet 
18 soon as nttercil ; while va.ssals from distant countries, or their representatives, 
Bndered respectful homage to tlic lord of the faithful througliout India, ami wooed 
IS favour by jircsents worthy of liis rank. Fju* different was the scene which met 
no eye of the British general and his attendants. Beneath a .small and ragged c.a- 
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nopy, the appcaranco of which seemed a mockery of regal state, sate one wliusc 
exceeded that usually attained by man, but in whose appearance the operation oi 
time was less apparent than that of long and hopeless misery. Eighty-three } 
had passed over liis head, and they had been filled with trouble and sorr(»A\ 
While his name was held in reverence throughout India, his life had been inissui 
amid poverty, danger, and suflering, and all around him at this moment indicatiMl 
the most mctched destitution. But there was one element of misery greater tli.iii 
nil. The light of heaven, the common source of enjoyment to the ]u*ospcrous uuii 
the wretched, shone not for him — the face of nature was to him a blank. The misei- 
able satisfaction of contrasting the appearance of all things around him then an uli 
former scenes was denictl him. Strangers from a far dihtant country stood holoii' 
him — in their hands was his fate — they addressed to him words of s)mpatliy, aiul 
kindness, and comfort, but ho, couhl not read in their countenances a eonfirmation 
of the friendly language which fell on Ins car. Poor, dependent, aged, iiiiiim, .md 
sightless, the head of the cmpiic illustrated in liLs person the wide-spread mui 
which had overwhelmed the empire itself.” 

Leaving Colonel Oehterlony to liokl Delhi with ii cojn])et(‘iji 
force, the Coinmander-in- Chief next directed hin sittentioii in 
Agra, which ho reached on the -Uh of (3ct()l)er. Here asliai’ii 
conflict awtiitod the British troops in the town and principii 
mosque (which were occupied by seveu battalions of regular m 
fantry) ere approaches could he made to tlie fort. On tlie iDih 
an attack was made u])on this force wliicli was ]a'iTeelly siicci ss 
fill, and with all the lieklcness of Asiatics, no sooner had tlicM' 
battalions been deteaied, than they transferred their sov\ieesin 
the British commander. Seven days suhsequeiitly the fort siir 
rendered, apructicahlc breach havingbceii opened in itsvampail^ 

Of all the regular forces of Seindia in tins |)nrt of India iIutc 
remained now fifteen regular battalions untouclied which had luvii 
Bent to the north by him early in tlie canqiaign, and two othci'' 
which had joined these from Delhi. They were occupying a m- 
tuation near La.swarri, about thirty miles north east of Agra, and 
from their excellent artillery, were an object of eoiisiderahle a]i- 
prehension to the Commaudcr-iii- Chief, lie resolved (hcielob 
to march against them at once, a project which he put into i‘\ 
edition at the end of October. Arriving first with his cav.il)}, 
although he found them strongly entrenched, ho resolved to atbr t 
them at once with that arm, aided by his mounted artillery. 
impression could be made however upon the well-appointed and 
compact masses of the Mabrattas, until the arrival of the infaiiin, 
when a hard-fought battle, with severe loss, gave victory at 
to the British. “ I never,” wrote General liako to Maripn^s 
Wellesley, “ I never was in so. severe a business in my life, nr, 
any thing like it, and pray to God, I never may be in such a 
tuation again,” and again, “ I think, without exception, yestcr 
day was the most anxious day I ever experienced, for had 
been beaten by these brigades, tho consequences attending siicli 
a defeat must have been most fatal. These fellows fought hb' 
devils, or rather heroes, and had wo not made a disposition ki' 
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utliick in a style tliat we should have done against the most fur- 
mitlable army tliat we could have been opposed to, I verily believe 
froin the position they had taken, we might have failed.”'*^ These 
assertions of tlie General will serve to give some idea of the terrible 
nature of the battle of Laswarri, whicli our limits compel us thus 
cursorily to notice. It was, in its results, however completely 
successful, all the enemy’s battalions were cut up or taken, and 
seventy guns captured, with all their baggage and ammunition. 

I’hiis, after a struggle of three months, of winch the conclud- 
ing l)low was the most desperate, fell the dominions of Hcindia 
ipuDu the Jumna, with the scat of the IMogul, into the hands of 
the British. General Lake’s ])rogress had been one of uninter- 
rui)tcd success, a success so easily obtained in the first part of 
the campaign, that his conduct in the battle of Laswarri may be 
justly accused of rashness, but as that battle was the one in 
which he was most near to being defeated, so was it that also 
whic.h entailed the greatest loss on the enemy and which was far 
the most decisive in its results. 

We now return to General Wellesley’s ojicrations in the south. 
T1 le battle of Argaum gained, that intre}»id chief had invested 
and taken, as wo have said, with considerable dilliculty, the 
fortress of Ga,wilghur. These two successes following so rapidly 
u[)on each otlicr, at length aroused the Maliratta chiefs to a 
sense of tic necessity of making peace if they wished any jior- 
tiou of territory to remain to them, and accordingly, the Rajah 
of Bcrar lost no time in concluding a separate tnaity with the 
British General, who, for tliis purpose, had been armed with 
])leiiipolciitiai’y powers. General Wellesley was not a man to bo 
tamiiered with by Maliratta trickery, and he i)Iainly told tlio 
ministers of the Rajah what concessions would satisfy tlie British 
Govermnent, and that these mutil be made faithfully and truly,* 
or Ik; should proceed eompieriiig. On one occasion wlicn the 
Vakil of the Rajah liad e.xelaimed against the exorbitance 
of these demands, the General coolly rejilied that “ the Rajah was 
a great politician ; that he ought to have better calculated his 
ehanees of success before he began the war, hut that having 
eomuienced it, it was projior, he should suffer, before lie should 
get out of the scrape.” The Maliratta was convinced at length 
^ that with such an unbending character, diploniucv, however 
• cunniiig, was useless, and on the 17th December, IHOR, a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Rajah yielded to his conquerors the 
province of Cuttack witli Balasorc, together with all the territories 
of which ho had collected the revenues in conjunction with the 


* Wellesley Despatches. Vol. lU. p. 11. 
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Subadlmr of llic Dcklian, westward of tlic Wurdah. He was 
further to renounce all claims on the territories of the Company 
or its allies, and to admit of the mediation of the former in any 
disputes witli the latter. Further lie was to take into his service 
no French or Americans, nor any Europeans without the consent 
of the Company. 

This important treaty concluded, and the whole force of Berar 
tlius detached from the alliance, Sciiidia could have little pros- 
pect of success, lie was therefore anxious to conclude a treaty 
also with the British (joneral, but was at least eipially anxious 
also to avoid the concessions which the coiKjuerors were deter- 
mined to extort. At length hy the oOth, Ins consent was re- 
luctantly obtained to all the stijmlations deemed necessary, and 
on that (lav, the treaty was signed, by which he lost the greater 
part of Ids dominions. By this agre(mientho ceded all his rights 
of sovereignty in the country between the dninna and the Gangt's, 
and to the northward of the territories belonging to the Bajalis 
of Jcypur, .ludepur, and (johud, with each of wliom subseipiont 
treaties were concluded ; lie ceded the tort and territ(.)ry <»1 
Baroaidi, which were retained by the British, as well as those of 
Ahmednugger, which they gave to the Beishwa ; the territory 
between the Adjunti hills and the Godavery, which Scindia 
gave up by this treaty, the Britisli transferred to the Nixain, as 
well as the territory to the westward of tin; Wiirdab obtaiiu'd 
from Berar; lastly, Scindia. renounced all claims upon Shall 
Alhim, upon the British Government, or its allies the Siibadhar, 
the Peisliwai, and the Giiikwar. Certain lands belonging to the 
family of Seindia in the districts liy this treaty ceded to tla; 
British, it was stipulated, should still remain in llu'ir Ibrmer 
occupancy, whilst pensions allotted by this chief to his d('])en- 
(lents derived from similar lands, were confirmed to tin' »'\t('nt 
of seventeen lakhs of rupees a year. On the whole thmi we (am 
scarcely allow that he was treated with any extraordinary seventy 
in the treaty under considi'ration — he had volunlarily drawn 
his sword against the Britisli power; he had been totally de- 
feated, and lay at the miTcy of thatpowiT; a great portion of 
his territories was certainly taken from him, but the whole lay 
at the mercy of his compierors, so that instead of bewailing their 
rapacity, he should rather, wo conceive, have applauded their , 
clemency. 

Two months subsequently, on the 27th February 1801, a sup- 
plementary treaty to the former was concluded with Seindia, 
intended to place him in a situation capable of opposing Holkar, 
if necessary, to whose movements and projects our attention 
must bo speedily directed. By this agreement the British Go- 
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verniiient was to supply Scindia with a force of 0000 Infantry, 
and t])o usual proportion of Artillery, the expense of wliich was 
to bo defrayed from the resources of the coded districts, whilst 
it was expressly stipulated by that crafty Chieftain, and agreed 
to by the llritisli General, that this force was not to be 
stationed witliin liis territory, evidently with the intention that 
it mi gilt not there ae(piire influence. The ])olicy of these con- 
ecssioiis ])y Colonel Wellesley has been api)laiuled by various 
writers, and was not certainly impugned by the Governor-General ; 
Ave must confess fo not seeing in it, however, either prudence 
or wisdom. Scindia Avas very much reduced it is true, and may 
have been inferior to Holkar in strength, but in what lay the 
necessity of putting tliem on a footing of espiality ? Besides, was 
it not known previously that they had hushed up their mutual 
grounds of quarrel, in order to act together against the British, 
and why might they not do so again ? And, if such a coii- 
tingnuioy was, however distantly, to be apprelieiided, would it not 
be impolitic to make one of tlie parties stronger tban he would 
otherwise be? Again it was argued tliat Scindia was now poor 
and could not support tliis force from his own resources — this 
fact granhal, wo conceive, jiroves more coininciiigly the ease 
Avith wJiieli his future enmity might have been frustrated did ho 
really want tlie force, by its being insisted on that it should bo 
quartered in his territories. 

Thus, by the able movements and masterly ojierations of 
liako in the north, and Wellesley in tlie soutli, was peace 
re- established, a jieacc wliicli the Governor- General fondly 
hoped Avonld bo, if not perpetual, at least, jjrolonged. The 
I’cisbwa bad been restored to his throne, and to a )tomitml 
sovereignty, the llritish Government obtaining the reality — \\{q 
linj.di of Berar bad been convinced ot his own imjiotence, am# 
an extensive and valuable ])rovince of his kingdom added to the 
British possessions — the French force threatening the north- 
western frontier Lad been destroyed, and tlic seat of the Moguls 
transferred to the British — Scindia, the crafty, proud and 
energetic prince, Avho had been so long accustomed to success, 
that he believed he had for ever parted company with defeat, had 
been hiimliled— his lincst provinces, his strongest fortresses had 
been torn from his iron grip, and a force granted to jirotect him, 
by that power in which ho thought it was presumption ere while 
to conclude a treaty with the Peishwa without his consent. Be- 
sides all this too the Nizam hud gained extensive territories, 
and the Peishwa’s dominions had been strengthened and in- 
creased— so that the greatest of the British allies shared in the 
consequei^cs of their success. Reflecting on all that had been 
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(lone, then, Ave enn scarcely wonder that tlie Mar(]ness Wellesley 
now anticipated a, j)rolonf(cd peace — an anticipation, which, 
however reasonable, was destined to he disappointed. 

Hitherto wc have seen the Hritisli anus triuniphant in every 
serious encounter with the Malirattas. Wc have now however 
to view a new })hasc of this strange, eventful history, and to behold 
those arms lately so victorious, sullied by defeat and tarnished 
by flight. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar, we have said, was a party to the alliance 
between Sciiulia and the Rajah of Berar in the late war. Ho 
had not given these chiefs, however, any clfcetual assistance in 
consequence of the panic produced by the battle of Assye, at 
its very commencement. In Hccemher 1H08 Ilolkar, with his 
army, took up a position threatening the allies of the British, 
and commenced a series of depredations to which the hitter were 
not disposed to submit, however much they might he the prac- 
tice of Ids nation. The Conimandor-in-(diief, therefore, on the 
conclusion of the war just narrated, did not disband his army, 
hut kept it at Agra ready for operations, if suidi should prove 
necessary. A correspondence commenced between the two 
leaders in January 1801, which led to no satisfactory results 
— General Lake requiring that Ilolkar should retire to his 
own dominions, or at least to those of his family which 
ho claimed, whilst that chief in return made demands so 
exorbitant the prici'. of his compliance as entirely to jireclude 
any probability of a settlement. Under these circumstances 
there was no resource but for tlu^ British government to compel 
a retreat, and this the Commander-in-chief, under instructions 
from the Governor-General, marched to ctTcct in the mouth of 
April. 

• We have already noticed the progri'ss of an uupolitic and vain 
confidence in the breast of General Jjake, which had nearly been 
the cause of a defeat at Laswarri. This overweening reliance' in 
British resources, and undue contempt for those of their enemii'.s, 
had been gradually developing themselves in tJic Oommander- 
in-chief’s mind from the first jicriod of liis first advance into 
the Mahratta territories and a considcrablo portion of the disas- 
ters which we have now to record, may, wc conceive, be traced to 
the consequences of this folly. 

The territories of the Rajah of Jyiiaghur being threatened by 
Ilolkar s position, General Lake sent a d(!tachment of throe bat- 
talions under Colonel Monson of II. J\I. 7fith Rcgt., to jirotect 
them. The approach of this force caused Ilolkar to suspend his 
depredations and retreat rapidly to tlic south. Colonel Monson 
pursued, the Gommandcr-iii-chicf advancing also in his rear. 
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On the 10th May a ha])py omen of future success attended the 
British in the capture of the fort of Tonk Ihimpura, by Colonel 
Don, clis])atehe(l from the main body for that purpose — an 
omen, ho\ve\er, evliieh suhse(]ucnt ('\ents milortunalely belied. 
The tii<^l]tnf llolkar, for it e.in seaividv he eallefl a retreat, was 
rapid in the ('\lreme, so murli soiiuhed tlint (he Commindcr- 
in-chief became wear; of pnrsuin^^ so d-spicable a“ fiaa'-bootor,” 
and aeeordiii^dy marelicd back his troops into (piartevs, lea\ing 
Monson to guard aguiist Holkar’s return, witii whom it was 
expected lliat Colonel ^liiiTav from (jiizer.il, acting under 
General Wellesley's orders, would eo-operatc. It lias been 
asserted that tins retreat of Genenil Lake was necessitated by 
the snileiiiigs his armv endured in consequenee of the hot winds, 
but if so, how were Colonels jMonsem and Murray, with their do- 
tacbmonls, expected to suiwive them? The fact w^as, General 
Lake desjjised Holkar’s force too much, and believed Monsoii’s 
detachment alone more tluni a malcdi for binr.'^ 

The first reverses exjienencod were in the nowlv-aeqnired 
provinec of Bundelcund, where one of Holkar’s Generals fell 
feiiddeiiW upon two comp<njies of British sepoys and artillery- 
men, whom he completely destroved, taking tlv.'ir guns and 
tumbrils. In the mean time Holkar continued retreating and 
Monson advaneing — the latter hu\ing been eonsblerablv rein- 
forced, Kotah and the ])ass of ^loknndra were successively 
passed by both armies, ami on tlie 1st of .Inis the Biitish leader 
attacked an 1 look the strong fortress of Iliiigbnsohin’, one of 
the oldest poshi'RSions of Holkar’s familv. i\b)ul lifts' miles 
ill adsaiice of the Moknn Ira, pass, whiiln'r .Monson now jiro- 
ceeded, he expected to get :,',ippli('s and to eommunieatc with 
Colonel iMnrray, whom ho supposed to he advancing from 
Guzerat to Oujc'iii. The siip])hes, however, were not forth- 
eoiuing in the ahundanee wbieli he had anlieijiated, and 
Mitirav bad formed the extraordinary resolution of retreat- 
ing behind tlie iMahic river, and was now aehiallv falling 
hack for that ])nrpose. This ])osiure of alfiirs was doiihtlcsa 
what Holkar was wanting for. Like the wary tiger he had been 
hilt dying to eiiliee Iiis enemy into toils whence he could not ex- 
trieate himself, and was now preparing for a fatal spiing. When 
Murray rer^ohed on retreating, lie was in Malsva at the other side 
of the Chiimhul river. This ho now iverossed with his army 
and confronted Monson. The British othcer resolved to retreat 
to the JMokundra puss, instead of measuring swords watli the 

IV ns Governor-General, dated July 21, ISOl. Wellesley despatches, 
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Maliratta “ freebooter,’* as General Lake was fond of styling 
him. Two reasons induced him to take this step, first a scarcity 
of grain, and secondly the absence of two detachments of his 
force, one gone for a supply, and another advancing from Hing- 
laisghur. On the 8th before daybreak he commenced his retreat 
— a retreat ns impolitic and unwise as had been his advance — 
leaving his cavalry on the ground he liad occupied, with orders 
to follow in half an hour. When he had advanced twelve miles 
on the road, intelligence was brought that the cavalry left beliind 
had been cut to pieces by Holknr’s. On the Dth he reached the 
Mokundra pass in safety. On the 10th the Mahratta army made 
its appearance, and on the 11th Holkar summoned Colonel Mon- 
son to surrender. This modest recpiest was of course refused, and 
an attack from the enemy was the result, which wUvS bravely re- 
pulsed. The British leader, however, felt no return of confidence 
in Ids own resources in consequence of this success. Next morn- 
ing he was on tlie road to Kotah, where he hoj)ed to obtain slieltcr 
and provisions — leaving his camp standing to deceive the enemy. 

The retreat of a disj)iiited army in the midst of severe rain 
and overinundated roads, with a powerful enemy in its rear, was 
not calculated to win to it many friimds or to eonliriii the waiver- 
ing in their allegiance. Arrived, after enduring mimerous hard- 
ships, at Kotah, the Kajah told Colonel Monson that he had no 
provisions and could not admit him into the town. Without food 
or rest or hojie therefore this disastrous retrt'al was to ho eonti- 
nued — the Jieavcns still conspiring to render it more toilsome 
and gloomy by rejieated deluges of rain. On the 15ih, scarcely 
a week after the foolish and vain-glorious advance, the gnus 
were obliged to be abandoned, and the march was continned over 
a country comiilelely covered with water. At length the Chuni- 
hnl was reached, and re-crossed, the twm armies having (‘xactly 
reversed their situation since they had last forded it — Monson 
now Hying, and Holkar pursuing. On tlio 29th the Eritisli forc(; 
reached Tank Rainpura, where it was joined by a reinforcement 
of two battalions and some artillery, and where Monson, by Ins 
delaying, appeared to have decided on making a stand, as he cer- 
tainly might have done. But no, retreat, retreat w^as still the 
cry the moment the enemy made his npjiearanee, and whilst the 
Corninander-in-Chief, with that supercilious contempt of In'? , 
enemy whicli led to so many disasters, was writing to the Gover- 
nor-General that Holkar’s insolence” was “ abominable !’’ and 
that he would not easily “ get his cavalry again to attack British 
infantry,”-* that freebooter” was driving before Jiim with pro- 
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cipitate and headlong haste the force which had been intended to 
“ crush him.’' 

On the 22d of August Oolonel Monson reached the Banas 
nv('r, whicli was found unfordahle for two days, an interval which 
gave the Malirattas time to approach. They were again beaten 
off liowever, and the river crossed on the ‘idth with the loss of 
the Britisli baggage, whilst no attempt whatever appears to have 
boon made to ])revent the passage of the enemy. On the night 
of tlio 2Mlli ilusliailghur was reached, where the British leader 
met with convincing proofs of Scindia’s hostility in an attack 
from a portion of his troops. Disasters were now thickening 
round this devoted army — the want of resolution in their leader, 
the strength of their ctiemy’s cavalry, the defection of their 
friends, tlio loss of their artillery, the inclemency of the Aveather, 
all combined to depress their spirits and cut off all chance of 
ultimate safety. At Rushailghur two companies of infantry and 
four hundred horse deserted to the enemy — on the J2Sth all order 
on the marcli was lost, — numbers perished — and, by the 8()th of 
August, all who had esca])ed the enemy, arrived at Agra. Such 
was the consummation of llolkar’s abominal)lc insolence 1” 

The consequences of this most disastrous retreat w^ere serious 
and lamentable. By the successes of the British troops in the 
Dekhan and llinduhtan during the previous war with Scindia 
and Bcrar, the native princes liad been convinced of the suj)eri- 
onty of the Biitish power to any forces which tlioy could bring 
into the field — battle after battle had been won, fortress after 
fortress had been taken ; however numerous the enemy, however 
strongly fortified the place of refuge, success attended the British 
arms with uniformity, and seemed stamped ui)on their banner. 
But liow ciisy is the work of destruction, how difficult that of 
construction ! A maniac may, in playful or malicious madness, 
destroy the monument of architecture w hich was reared by genius 
and labor, and has stood for centuries! One year of impolicy, 
imhocillily or irresolution may irreparably injure the political 
fabric which it has taken a hundred years to consolidate ! and so 
tlie p)rsti(/e whicli a hundred victories has scarcely sufficed to 
confirm may be shaken or destroyed by one signal reverse. So 
was it in the present instance. Scindia and the petty chiefs on 
ihe borders of the British territories began now to look again 
with hope for a restoration of lost power, and where fear and 
humility formerly prevailed, resolution and defiance were now 
to be met. The influence acquired by the victories of Assye, 
Argaiim, Gawilgliiir, Delhi, Agra and Laswarri had well nigh 
been destroyed by the fatal consequences of Lake's vain confi- 
dence and Monson's temerity — that unfortunate retreat. 
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ImiTiGcliflte TDcosiircs wero tnkcii by tliG British authorities 
to put nritters on a ditferent footing and to check the “ aborai* 
nnblo insolence" of Ihdkar. An army equipped for light 
movements was assembled by the Commiinder-in-Chicf at Cawn- 
pore, and maivhed against Ilolknr on the 3id ot beptember. On 
the ‘^2nd, it had arrived at Agra, another portion ot the army 
of Hindustan being posted at beeiindra, only six miles distant. 
On the advance of the British forces towards ]\Inttra early in 
October, Holkar drew olf to the north-west along the hank 
of the Jumna, the Commander-in-('hir t using his utmost exer- 
tions to bring the enemy to action, but without elfcct. Holkar 
not only knew wlnni to strike', but when to retreat also. Whilst 
this distinginshed “ free-booter" was grailually leading the 
Biitish general to the north-west, bo bad despatched his Tn- 
fantrv and Artillerv to surprise Delhi, thi'ii deieiided by a small 
foroe'of about 800 men under Colonel Oeliteilouy, the resident. 
General lailo' had oidered that in ca'^c ol an attack the city 
should bo desei ted and the citadel alone delended, an order 
which Oehterloiiy lU'ompily ga\e to the Commandant, Colonel 
Bum, on the a])pearnnee of Ilolkar’s immense ioree. But that 
bra\c odicer declared that the city also should be defench'd, ex* 
tensi\ e as It w as, dihqiidated as was the surrounding wall, and 
small as was the force to deleiid it. For unio days did this 
small band (some com])anies of which were ni a state hordeiing 
on ojK'ii niiuiuv,) With its g.dlant ollieers withstand the attack 
of 20,000 of i-lolkar’s be.'t troops, baeki'd by the cannonade of 
100 guns. The Mahrattas were foiled and retired from Delhi 
in disgiaee— the British troops, in this gallant defence, proved 
that the \alour and ability which had heretofore guided their 
arms liad not yet lied, and that ihcv were still the men who had 
fought at Blassv, at Assu\ and at Laswarri. 

General Lake reached Delhi on the IHth of October, where 
lie remained till the 81st, a period wliieli Holkar bnsily employed 
in laving waste the newly-aeipiired Britisli province's between 
the Jumna and the Ganges. On the 81st, the British lorces 
were divided into two ])arts to ojipose the tw'o di\isions of tlie 
enemy — that under General Frazer*going in pursuit ot Holkar s 
Artillery ainl Infantry, that under the (kunmaiider-in-Chief 
proceeding against Holkar’s cavalry in the Doab. On the 12 l 1^ 
of November General Frazer’s forces came up with the army of 
wliich they were in search in the \icinity of Goburdnn, the left 
of the enemy resting on the fort of Deeg, wdieiice the battle that 
ensued gets its name. On the 18th the enemy, who were 
strongly posted, and defended by a very powerful park of Artil- 
lery, were attacked by the British forces on all sides and driven 
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from the field, with the loss of two thousand men and eighty- 
seven pieces of cnnrion. This victory was purchased by the 
loss of nearly six hundred on tlje side of tlie British, with their 
brave coniiuander, who died a few days after the battle in conse- 
quence of a wound received in it. 

On the ]7th of the same month the victory of Deeg was 
followed hv another still more decisive gained by General 
Lake. On the night of thatdiy Holkar’s camp with its thou- 
sands of fchinihei'iiig horse and men, was surprised by the 
Biilibh cavalry riding in to put an end to its quietude and 
their slumbers. The “ freebooter' rode olf with all the at- 
tendants he could muster, speedily as his horse could carry him, 
three iliousand of his men Inning fallen in the attack, whilst 
his force ^as still further decreased by desertion and dispersion. 
The completeness of tlie surjin/.o may ho estimated from the 
fact of the British force Inning lost but two men killed and 
twenty wounded. 

The fortress of Deeg, wliich belonged to the Bajali of Blnirt- 
pore, was the next object of attack h\ the British forces. Pro- 
fem'iUn an ally of the Biitmh, the Ibijah had shewn his m// 
sentiments by aiding the Mahratlas with a body of horse, and 
firing on the British forces jrom Deeg during the battle fought 
under its walls. On the Idth Di'cemher Jjord Lake took up lus 
position for the siege— on the sixteenth a hrcaelnng battery was 
opened, niul on the Jidrd the fortress was stormed. Thus was 
the year iNOf brought to a close in the midst of renewed 
Ruccesscs gained by the British foivi's. Nor w-ere lliose re- 
corded the only ones so gamed. Holkar’s dominion south 
of the Tapii and west of the Chumhul, in the Dekhan, 
were respectively taken possession of by Colonels Wallace aud 
Murray. 

Into the history of tlio sneoeeding six months of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley’s admiiiistraiion wc cannot particularly enter. 
A hiief digest of the operations of tlie armies such as wo have 
liiilierto given mav sulliee to convey some idea to the reader of 
the maimer m \^hiell those operations were directed, aud of the 
rievcr-tiiiiig energy of the head of the Goveinment who ])laimcd 
them. But tliu history of a siege, Rueli as that of Bhurtpore, 
yr the piool's of Seiiidia’s treason, aud the interminable 
diplomacy to which it ga^o rise, are not matters which can be 
crowded into the small remaiimig sjiace now left us. Sutlieo it 
therefore to state that on the 1st of Jaimary 1805, Bhurtpore 
was invested by Lord Lake, that in numerous assaults he was 
repulsed, and that finally the Rajah appears to have become so 
convinced of the hopelessness of Holktr’s cause that he was 
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glad to conclude a treaty in A]u-il of the same year, greatly to 
the advantnge of his enemies. The failure in tliis siege is pro- 
bably to be attributed to the want of an efficient artillery in the 
British camp, a want arising ])erliMps from liord liake’s undue 
depreciation of the strength of the fort and of tlie Uujali’s re- 
sources, as much as from his undue confidence in the valour 
of his troops— that valour was as conspicuous in the siege as it 
had been before, but against deep ditches and mud walls, defend- 
ed by undaunted men, valour alone could do little.'* 

Tlie loss of so powerful an ally as the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
reduced Holkar to the lowest position as a chief and as a leader. 
Other chieftains also were ready again to join what appeared to 
them to be the strongest side and to desert him whom fortune had 
already deserted. Surrender, however, ho does not se&m to have 
thought of, but continued to carry on a desultory warfare with 
his cavalry, ravaging the country when there was any thing to be 
gained by so doing, Hying when liis enemies advanced, and 
advancing when they retreated —hut still looking ])robably to 
the co-o])eration of Sciiidia as the one gleam of light still left 
him in the dee])ening gloom of his horizon. Scindia aj)- 
pcars to have been misled by the defence of Bhurtpore into 
the belief that matters were again becoming more favorable for 
the Malirattas, and that if ho joined IJolkar at this crisis, tluj 
British might be routed. But ho was not a man of sufficient 
energy of cliaractcr to strike at the ])roper time. Anxious to ward 
oiT the consequences of Ids march if e\ents turned out unpropi- 
tiously, ho still maintained communications with the British, 
protesting, in reply to the Resident’s remonstrance's, that his only 
object was to make peace between the two enemies. On the 
J5tli of April, two days previous to the signing of the treaty 
between the British and the Rajidi of Bliurijiore, Holkar joined 
Scindia, the latter still temporizing with the British. The 


♦ A writPi’ ill llic East TiuVin Umtod Eervire Joiintnl fully bears na out in ibis oensure 
of I.oj'l Liikp. Wntiiii' of the suix'nntpudmj^ Knf(ni('cr be says “ if tin ullicer ol tlip 
ri‘(|iii'.ite ability anil experiinicc bail been jucsent, it is ibmbtfiil wbotlu r be would liavp 
been attended to, /br sn confident wm the Ccucrat m the rcsidta^s hrovciof vf hix troopx, 
and so ivipalicnt irlthal, that he cmhl hndty hmdi the delay that irax neinxary to enable 
his yunstomahe a bieaeh in the rampait^. He bad undertaken to besioj^i* a lar;'e, 
populous, and Stroup' place, with means tbut were totnllv inadequate for such an enter' 
prize; and in a mditary point of view he was hiyhly eidpahle:' 

1 he attentive student of Lord I.ake’s eanipaigns cannot, we conceive, fail to be stiucC * 
with the pro^tross of oveiwceuiu*? rontidence m llnlisb resouiees wlucb jiossesscd luiu 
The ease wall which lie destroyed or dispersed the French corps of (leueral Ferron lu 
his first campaign appears to have done him infinite hnim. Jn the stoimmg of ^gra he 
was indebted for success to the unconquerable resolution of his men alone— at Laswiui i 
his vain eonfidciiee had well nigh caused him to lose the victory— at Bhurtpore il 
occasioned tlie loss of thousands and ullimate defeat. To ns it appeiu's strange tlmt 
tliis failing did not prominently strike the historians of British India— Mill and Thoni' 
ton ; even Wilson only incidentally notices it. 
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junction with Holkar, and the refusal to comply with tlie Go- 
vernor-General’s wishes, induced tlie British resident to demand 
from Scindia leave to depart, a permission which was not grant- 
ed, however, although enforced hy the authoritative order of 
the Governor-General. Com])li:ince would have been speedily 
enforced by the weighty arguments of Lord Lake’s artillery, 
had not a change come over the spirit of the councils at Calcutta. 
Towards the end of July the ^larquess Cornwallis arrived in 
India, and superseded his illustrious predecessor in its Govern- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, aware that he must speedily arrive, had 
somewhat delayed the execution of measures which he conceived 
to be absolutely necessary in order that his successor might have 
an ojiportunity of confirming them or pursuing others without 
embarrassihent. Accordingly, when Lord Cornwallis arrived, 
alfciirs were in the position we have indicated, llolkar, Scindia, 
and all the other insurgent sjiirits of tlieMuhrattas were together; 
lAird Tiako was jirepjircd for hostilities; the British resident was 
still detained by Scindia, and the demands of that chief were as 
exorbitant as ever. Into the policy pursued by the successor 
of the Manpiess Wellesley, in com])liancc with the wishes of 
the Directors, or into the course followed by Sir George Barlow 
on Lord Cornwallis’ death, it does not come within the scope 
of this article for us to enter — sulllce it to say that policy seems 
to have been dictated by but one principle— the desire to con- 
clude a peace on anj/ terms; Scindia’s insults were to be submit- 
ted to, and the demands of the conquered Holkar were to be 
<'om])lied w'lth; the faithful allies of the British were to bo sur- 
rendered to the tender mercies of Mahrattun “ free-bootors,” and 
tlio successes of three years of war were to be recompensed by 
the surrender of territories, and the abundonmoiit of friends ! 

We have now brought tbc administration of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley to a close, and in brielly summing up the character of that 
administration, it will not be necessary for ns to enter partieii- 
larly into its \arious acts. These have been freely criticized as 
they successively came before onr notieo. We have shewn our- 
st'l\(’s, we trust, no blind or indiseriminatc admirers of his go- 
vernment, — where \\rong was apparent, wo have duly noted it, 
where injustice was done, we have not feared to denounce it, 
il’here praise ap})cared to us to be due, it has been given. Onr 
sketch is imperfect and somewhat hurried, but our limits must be 
remembered— the acts of Lord Wellesley’s government, recorded 
at any length, would fill a volume, not merely an article in a 
Beview. 

It has been urged that the ^farquess’ administration was 
characterized by excessive ambition and rapacity, that his system 
of defensive alliance “ was impolitic and unsound,” that in oppo- 
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sition to the dictates of wisdom lie was fond of engaging in war. 
That liis procedure with regard to the minor states brought 
under British control during Ids government, is not lu every 
case to be defi'iided, we have already shewn to be our conviction, 
but that liis admimsIiMtion was cbaracterized by rapacity, wo 
niihesilatiugly deny— and as to bis ambition, wo have yet to 
learn that ambition is a crime. That he was not nipatdoiis may 
bo proved by his conduct to J\l\sore, there the whole country was 
at his mercy, he could ba\o annexed it all to the British terri- 
tories, but be did not so. Oude lay at bis mercy, be did not 
annex it, but merely provided for the salety of the British frontier, 
as policy demanded that ho should do. Bcrar was conquered, 
be took only ajiart and left the rest ; Scindia’s force was anni- 
hilated, and bo restoied him to a great iiortion of bis dominions. 
If these bo instances of rajau-itv, wi) strangely misunderstand 
the term. But be was ambitious ! was— but not inordinate- 
ly or traitorously so. He was ambitious that the British empire in 
India should be supreme— that British interests should be secure 
— that the hvesof Ihitisb subjects sboiild be sale. Does M/.v ambi- 
tion then, we ask, criminate a British ruler ? If so, we rhoiild bo 
glad to learn u/ta/ ambition would be eommeiidablo in him. 

The lailuro of Lord Wellesley’s sNstem of del'ensne alliance 
in the case of Seiiidia is surely not sullicieiit to brand that 
system as iitterlv impolitic in the face of numerous exam})les to 
the contrary. Had Scmdia acted with ordinary prudcnct', with 
ordinary sagacity, with ordinary regard for his own inter- 
ests, ho would never ha.ve allnved himsi'lf to have been 
drawn into alliance with Holkar when Holkar was dideated, 
and when there existed not a elinnee of success. Against the 
mad acts of capricious follv m those entrusted with powt'f, what 
system can secure us? Seindia’s defection is to be ascribed 
to Heindia’s folly, not to the impnln-y of Wellcshw’s system. 
In Mysore tliat system of subsidiary olliaiiec apjicared to be 
successful — in Hyderabad it was tin' means of pi-e\(mliiig in- 
suiTccliou, and foiwvavdiiig Biitisli interests — in Oude its residts 
were so far b-mehcial to the jioople and their soNcreigiis — m 
Puiiu it accomplished all that was aiitieipati'il. If these f.iets 
be true, then can it justly bo objected that the s\stem was im- 
politic and unsound ? It accomplished all that was expectcc! 
of it, and to eundcinn it for mjt accom[)li.sbing more, would be 
as absurd as to condemn the conductor of a rfiilway-carriage 
because ho could not bring it up the side of a mountain. 

The cliargo of his being fond of war is so ably refuted in 
Thornton's history, that it will not be necessary to trayel oyer 
the same ground hero. It appears paradoxical to assert, and 
yet is unquestionably true, that Wellesley s administration was 
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a pacific one. althoiigli almost constantly engaged in war. The 
fact is, war was the necessity, peace tlie choice. It* it had been 
prudence to wait lor 'J’ippn’s attaidv, if it had been pindonce to 
allow Scindia and the Rajah of Berar to ravage the British 
terntories, if it had been prudence to remain in quarters till 
Holkar chose to invade them, tlien indeed were the wars we havo 
brielly recorded in the foregoing jiages, unnecessary,— not other- 
wise. 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to point out one or two of 
the dislinguisliing excellencies of tlic administration wo have just 
chronicled, laird Wellesley’s first great excellence as a Gover- 
nor has not es(aiped tin; notice of the leading historians of India. 
Tlie excellent choice he made of the men by whom his projects 
were to be earned out, and his suiting of the character, dispo- 
sition and previous habits of the man to the work he was called 
on to jierform. Kirkpatrick and Milcolni at Hyderabad were 
the able elleetors of the reform there carried out — a reform of so 
much im[)ortanee, and so ominentlv useful, to the British 
Government. Generals II irris, Baird and Wellesley were the 
instruments of the e()n(|Ui‘st of Mvsore, and wlut enterprize was 
evi'r more thoronghly successful, or more ahly consmninUed? 
^Ir. Webbe in Madras was the instrument through which seve- 
ral im])ortaiil negotiations were conducted by the Governor- 
General, and the iiorfect success wliieli attended these, proves 
the ea[)aeity of the agent. Colonel Scott and Mr. Henry Wel- 
lesley in Glide fully ans^yered the Govi'mcr-GeneraVs expecta- 
tions 111 bringing about the settlement of tliat impracticable 
country. In hiu', we shall find on a eiirsorv re\iew of the lus- 
tory of the Wellesley administration, that whenever the choice of 
Ins subordinati's lav in the Governor-GeiieiMrs power, tbatclioioo 
was exorcised with a discretion and foresight, whieJi gave the 
strongest prooG of genius and aliilitv. In this he resmiililed all 
great rulers. Discrimination in the choice of their inferiors was 
eipiidly a cliaraeteristie of (kesar, of Najioleon, of the Duke of 
Welliiiglon, and of the Marquess Welleslev. 

Nor were the })lans which tluse men were called on to carry 
out unworthy of the men themsHves. rom])rehensi\e in the 
extrenu’, suited to the eimimstaiiees of the country and to tlio 
^lesidorata to ho supplied, they alforded the strongest jiroofs (if 
the talent and capacity of the source wlienee they emanated. No 
omission was left to ho siiiiplied, no error to be coi’i'ccti'd, no 
contingency wais forgotten— and whether their oljcct was the 
disbanding of a tumultuous enemy as at Ilyderuhad, tlio con- 
quest of a powerful kingdom such as Tippu’s, the settlement of 
a dilBcult question such as that connected witlj the Mahraltas, 
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or the prevention of the evils anticipated from the Affghan's 
invasion, every particular of the plan, as well as of the result 
to he attained, was laid down with a precision, an exactitude, 
and an al)ilitv wliicdi ])rovcd the capacity of the drawer. The 
Wellesley “Despatches’' will ever remain an imperishahlo mo- 
nunjent of the indefaligabdity, the zeal, and the talent of the 
Marquess. 

1/astly, we cannot, even on the most cursory inspection of this 
administration, avoid being struck with the ])romptitudo with 
which every means were seized by which these comprehensive 
plans could be forwarded. (Jireumstances, apparentlv the mo.st 
inimical, were made the means of bringing about results tlie most 
important and beneficial. The existence of the French corps at 
Hyderabad \Yas made the instrument of effecting the complete 
prostration of the Nizam’s rcsoiirei's, and his entire dcpendanco 
on the ]h'iti.sh. The threatened invasion of Zeman Shall led to 
an offensive and dehuisnt' allianci! with Persia, as well as to the 
settlement of Oude, wliilst the flight of the Peishwa from Puna 
was the foundation of British supremacy amongst the Mahrattas. 
In this jiarticular the Manpiess Wellesley ga\e the most decisive 
proof of his possi'ssion of genius, wliiidi ever thus shapes and 
moulds the circumstances of the times and its own position, 
wliether those cinuimstanees he favorable or not, into the means 
of carrying out its own plans and iiccomplishing the ohjeets which 
it desires. 

This discrimination then in the choice of the men wdiom ho 
employed, this comprehensiveness of |>lan which eharaetiuized 
all his sehenics, this moulding of all eireumstunei's to w’ork out 
his own ends, —these were the principal characteristics of the 
Marquess Wellesley as a Ooxernor, and these were the elUcicnt 
causes of that success which so emiucntly disliiignished his 
administration. He found the British ])()wei’ in India a second- 
rate, if not a subordinate, power— he left it siijireine, the arhitor 
of the destinies of the country. J.ct this tlnui be Ins highest 
praise, as it was his noblest work. He added another to ilait 
noble list of statesmen and of administrations which distinguish^ 
the jiages of Pritish Indian history, and in the long list of 
worthies whose deeds that history chroiiieles, we dare boldly to 
affirm, that there is no name which in future ages, will shim? 
more brightly on the roll tlian that of Wellesley ; none of wlioni 
the future British historian may more justly be proud. Clive’s 
name will ever bo associated in that liistory with successful war- 
fare — Hastings’ with unrivalled diplomacy — Cornwallis’ with 
consummate prudence,— but that of Wellesley alone with victory, 
diplomacy and prudence combined. 
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The brief notice which we have given at the commencement 
of this article of Lord Wellesley’s early career, previous to his 
appointment as Governor-General, renders it necessary for us 
shortly to notice his subsecpient appointments and em])loyment3. 
He returned from India in January IHOO only to witness the 
death of his former benefactor aiid friend Pitt, with whom he 
had but a single interview subsequent to his return. “ Wait 
’tdl Mornington conies from India, and then we shall know some- 
thing of it!” was an observation once made by tint distinguished 
statesman, fully proving, that he relied on the Maiapiess’ ability 
and talent for observation. Lord Wellesley was solicited to 
take a iilaco in the new cabinet, formed on Pitt's death, bv the 
Duke of Portland, but refused to take ollice until the House 
of Commons had expressed its opinion on the charges brought 
against his Indian administration by Mr. Pauli, and subsequently 
supported by Lord Folkstone. The charges of liigh crimes 
and misdemeanors committed by Richard Colley, Marquess 
Wellesley, iScc. related jirincipally to the settlement of ()ude. 
Lord Folkstoiie’s resolutions were negatived by ahirge m ijoritv — 
31 voting in favor of, 182 against, them. A subsequent resolu- 
tion eomiueiidatory of the Marquess’ conduct in the transaction 
rehuTed to was moved by 8ir John Anstruthev and carried trium- 
lihantly. In May 1808, the question of an impeachment was 
again brought before the house by Sir 'Thomas Tiirton (iure- 
feivnce to the Carnatic scttlcinciit) wliose “ spoi'ch remains as 
a standing disgrace to the speaker,” says liurd Wellesley’s 
biographer. In the course of that spi'Ceh ho openly eliarged 
the Marquess and Lord Clive with liaving connived at the 
murder of the heir to the Nawab’s throne. “Sir Tliomas Tiirtoii’s 
resuhuions and motion were indignantly negatived by the Ploiise ; 
and Mr. Wallace at once moved a vote of apju’ohutiou on the 
conduct of the ]\larqness. It was carried ; — there being but 
nineteen votes against it.” 

On the 1st of April 1800, Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the English forces in the Spanish Peninsula, 
then overrun by the legions of Napoleon, and on the 30th of 
the same month, Ins elder brother the Marquess was nominated 
‘‘ Ambassador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to bis Catholic 
Majesty Ferdinand the seventh.” Thus were the distiugiiishod 
’Mulities, military and diplomatic, of these two dislinguished 
brothers of an illustrious house, brouglit to hear against the 
talent and good fortune of the great French conqueror in the 
field which lie had chosen as the battle-ground of EurcqDc; and 
never were operations more successfully conducted than those 
^bich gradually resulted in the expulsion of the French from 
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Spain. The enthusiasm with which the Marquess was received 
may be jud^^ed of from the following account of his arrival at 
Seville by Mr. Jacob, M. P. who witnessed it: — 

“ The arrival of this celebrated nobleman in Seville produced an extraordinary 
sensatif)!!, certainly neither preparc<l nor fostered by the body to wliom lie waa 
«ont, whose narrow souls were jealous of his cliaracter, and apprehensive lest hia 
powerful talents should detect and expose their contia^ted policy and futile projects 
All the respectable inhabitants of the city, aitionq; whom wore many of those men 
whose information, patriotism, and cncrf^ctic minds, had planned and effected the 
first revolution, became the leaders on this occasion a'so, and conducted the triumphal 
entry of the British minister. Seville was cmpiicd of its population, and the ex- 
pectinjy crowds patiently endured, without the city, the heat of the sun, the priva- 
tion of their meals and of their siesta, and tiumiuilly waitcl from morning till 
(lark to welcome the approach of a man whose high rank and distinguished eamicity 
were considered as jtledgcs of the generous and disinterested intentions of tlio 
monarch lie rc[)rcscnted. 

The shouts of the people, and the acclamations of the innltitudc, were genuine 
and lmefluivo(‘aldemon^tlations of the strong feelings of the nation ; Imt the conduct 
of their rulers disc iveredmcre'y that rontim? of compliments which the hollow intri- 
gues of a Court may teach,-*hiit what he, who had ruled siudi Courts in India, knew 
bow to appreciate. The welcome of Lord Wellesley had, | crimps, been increased 
by the news of his brother’s victory at Tnluvera ; Imt at ycMlIeall was unmixed 
pure joy at the arrival of a in;m whose nation was venerated, whose character had 
preceded him, and to whose, high quahtics they looked up for deliverance from the 
Government of a body of men f.rtuitously raised to the unlimited exercise of 
the executive and legislative power of a great nation.” 

The abilities of the talented Marquess were however speedily 
sought again in England itself, and his important mission in 
Spain was tiMii^ferred to his brother Mr. Jloiiry Wellesley, by 
'whom it was ably fnllilled. 

The dutd between Mr. Canning and Lord Castlerengb, and 
the subsequent retirement of the Duke of Tortland, liavimr 
broken np the cabinet of wbieli tlie last-mentioned nobleman 
had been the head, Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverjmol proceeded 
to form another without delay, in which the Miripiess Widle.sley 
received the appointment of “ Seerotnry of Slate for Foreign 
Affairs.” Into llie negotiations wliicli tlie IManpicss eondiicted 
with the United States of America, in this new eap ieitv, winch 
negotiations led rmnotelv to the war of 181*.^; or into tiic part 
wbi'di Lord Wellesley took in tlie llegeiK'y question in January 
of that year, it will not he possible for us to eutm’ ; sutliee it to 
say that in all that emanated from his pen or tongue, as well as 
in bis actions, he upheld the dignity of his office and his conn- 
try, without compromising himself individually. But it was in, 
the energetic assistance wliu^h he gave to his brothers in the ' 
Peninsula, that his position in the Secretarial was of most use 
and importance to the welfare of England. There the blow 
was first strnek which, in conjunction with the retreat fiom 
Moscow, Inimbled the power of Napoleon and levelled his pride 
with the dust. 
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Op the 19th February 1812 the Marquess resigned his posi- 
tion in the Government, in consequence of differences of opinion 
\\’ith his colleagues as to the maimer in which the war in Spain 
should he supported, the Government in Ireland conducted, and 
with reference also to the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
a measure which he strongly advocated. In May of the same 
year, the Prince Regent called upon him in conjunction with the 
Earl of Moira (subsequently the Marquess Hastings and Gover- 
nor-General of India) to form a ministry, whirli however ho was 
unable to acconijilish, and accordingly Lord Li\crpool remained 
at the head of affairs. In the course of the same year be distin- 
guished himself greatly by a speech on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, which proved at once his liberal ideas, his argu- 
inenlative power and his goodness of heart. 

From this period till 1H21 wo find the Manpiess jirincipally 
engaged as a Parliamentary speaker, alternately condemning 
and lauding the measures of the Government, as tliey seemed 
to him to be fraught with e\il or good to the country. In that 
year he was a})pointed to the high office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in winch his taste for splendor and mngniheenco 
was dis[)layed in the grandenr of the \iceregal court, no less 
tlian was his wisdom in tho settlement of the trouhh's of that 
unfortunate eoiiutrv, then, as now, coiivnlscd with tumult and 
disorder. During his ndministratiou the most eveii-lianded 
justice was dealt out to all parties in tho island. Tho Orange 
yocietios, on the one hand, were diseonraged, the associations 
of Rihbounien, on the other, wero suppressed. In 1825 his 
domestjc happiness was secured by a second marriage to a lady 
who appears to have been in everv way worthy of him. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Caton, of Jbiltimore, in Ameriea, and 
widow of ]\rr. Paterson, and, what is somewhat reinarkablo for 
the de.seeiidant of a re])uhliean, sister of the Dnehess of Leeds, 
and of li'idy Stafford. A difference of opinion between the ]\[ar- 
quess and his illimtrioiis brother, the Duke of Wellington, 
when the latter was Premier in JH 28 , led to tho retirement of tho 
former from the high office which ho held. The subject of 
difference was tlio mneh-debated question of Catholic emanci- 
pation which his Grace then opposed, although in the following 
^ear he carried it himself. 

In 1830 Lord Wellesley became Lord Stewart of the House- 
bold in Earl Grey’s ministry; in the discussions on the Reform 
Bill he took a prominent part, although he was far from opposing 
that measure, and in 1883 he resumed the government of Ire- 
land which he held until the summary dismissal of the Whig 
cabinet by king William the Fourth in the following year. 
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In 1835 the Whigs were restored, and the nohle Marquess once 
more aecopted ohice us Lord Chumherhiin, which he resigned 
however alter a month’s service, when he retired into private 
life in his seventy-lifth year. In retirement ho occupied him- 
self in tliose literary jmrsuits which had been the employment 
and delight of his earlier years, dedicating in his eighty-first 
year a volume of poems (“ Primitiic and lieliquiLe ), Amico 
suo dileetissiino,” JiOrd Jirongham. In rejily to a beautiful 
Latin ode from the Provost of Eton he sent the following 
touching lines, on the occasion of his bust being placed in that 
college : — 

“ Affulsit mihi siiprcnur meta ultima Famaj 
lam mihi inim Lauro juncta Cupresbus crit •, 

Mater amata, meam (]U(e fovit Etona juveutam. 

Ipsa rccedciiteiu bi;^uat Iiuuorc Scuem.” 

Thus translated by himself: — 

“ On my last steps fame slicds licr purest rays. 

And wreathes uith Bay', the (’y[)ress and the Yew^ 

Eton, blest <;nardiaii of my youthful days, 

(J reels my retiring age with honors new. 

Finally in 18 ll, the year preceding his death, the Marquess, 
full of years and honor, laid the satislaelion of finding his 
former honorable masters, the East India (Jomp.iny, acknow- 
ledging their sense of his Indian admiiiistraiion by placing 
his statue in tlie Indiii House, and thus t.icilly eensunng the 
opposition which their predecessors of 1801 to 1805 had ollerud 
to the Marquess’ schemes tind policy. 

“ Last scene of all ” — he died on the SGthof September 1842, 
in the eighty-third year of his age, and was buried with un- 
usual pomp in the chapel of his old “ alma mater,” Eton 
College. 
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Art. III.— 1. Forhefi Oriental Memoirs. 

2. Mill's History of British India. 

3. Le Voyage de M. De Thevenot. 

4. Oi'ingtons Voyage. 

6. Fryers East Indies and Persia. 

6. Coryate's Crudities. 

It linsboconio of lotc a fashion amonj^ a certain school of our 
English literateurs to say aiul sing of the changes (hat a “ new 
generiition” has produced on the fair face of “once Merry Eng- 
land.” The aristocracy of conimercc and of manufactures, now 
jostling the old aristocracy of land and titles, has, whether 
ad\anlageously or di!5advantageously, substituted the useful for 
the ])ietures(|ue, or, perhaps wo may he allowed to say, the 
directly find iniiucdiately usefid for the indirectly and remotely 
iisefnl. Eor oursidvi's, while nowa\s slow to acknowledge the 
heaulies of Manchester, we are not ashamed to confess the 
possession of an ('ve <‘apahle of seeing some hiiauty also in those 
baronial mansions that still are left to remind us of tliose days 
of heroism, which, with all their evils, were not destitute of a 
small kernel of good. We have a notion that even those wdio 
are the daily (h’lii/i'iis of the long rows of window-penetrated 
hriek-|)iles, will not be the worse men and women for being 
oeeasionallv ])ermitted to si'cand to relied upon those other jnles, 
winch, in the midst of th;ir aged elms and jiatriarehal oaks, 
tell of a day when cotton, to all intents and purpose's, was not, 
and wdien Arkwright was as vet unhoin. Hudi denizens will 
prohahlv tind on (leeply pondering, for (h'l'jilv jionder lliev can 
and do, that while tlu're are manv things in which the inhahitants 
of those mansions a few centuries ago were far inferior to them* 
selv('s, yet tht're are also a few' things in which they themselves 
are inferior to the inhahitants afon'said. Or if not, yet is it 
something that they should at the least he occasionally reminded 
that thcY ihemselves are not all the world ; that lliere is a where 
and a when diUcrentirom the Manchester mills and the nineleeuth 
centnrv. 

With all our respect, and it is a very sincere one, for 
onr brethren who wend betwixt the Atlantic and the P.icifie, 
we are often persuaded, in the coarse of our occasional perusal of 
their literature, that they would not he losers but gainers were it 
possible to imbue them with a smattering of tliis very know- 
ledge. Without endeavouring to make them unlearn the doctrine 
that “ The States” are the finest location in the universe, and that 
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this present ago is the most go-ahead age that has been or will 
be ill all eternity, we should deem it operce prelium could they 
learn that the said States are not indeed co-extensive with the 
universe, nor this nineteenth century co-enduring with that por- 
tion of eternity called time. 

But it is not with our brethren of the far west that wc have 
to do. The evil that wc have to coiujilain of is one incidontul 
to all “ new countries and it is one from which European 
residents in India are not free. India, to he sure, is not 
a new country. But its European residents arc as effectu- 
ally cut off from all its antique associations as arc the ])eo})lo 
of Amerioafroni the asMiciations of Yucatan, or IVom familiar 
intercourse with the lied men who still linger on llie Savannahs. 
As for all iiractieal purposes tin; ancestry of the Americans goes 
not hack b(*yond the Bilgnm fathiu's, so that of the European 
sojourners in India extends not beyond, (if it roach e\cn so far) 
the days of the sturdy efob (diarnock 

A useful juirposc may douhth'ss be served hv rcscarclics into 
the locality of l^dlholllra, and th(‘ nntiijuitics of liUnka oiid 
Cashi, and upon tlie study of such localities and such aiitiqiiiiios 
wc should be very glad indei'd if we could h'ad our cnunliyMuen 
to bestow a portion of their time: but jirobahly more good will bo 
done by directing them lo less aiitc-dilinian llicincs, by laMiig 
hold of that bond which, liowcvi'r fu'blv, still (amnccts tlicni- 
selves in some sort with ccrl<iin scenes. We apprelieml ii is no 
unusual sensation amongst the younger portion of our country- 
men to feel, on ibcir arrnal, the want ol tlu' /ursti(/c of 
antiquity in tlic scenes wln'nnvitb they arc coinersaiit. E\ery 
tiling around them is new; cantomm'iits siilllv bud out as 
if they were on jiarade, and the commanding ollicer laid just 
given tlic word “ Attention;” Jhingalows built by ibis Eaplaiu, 
that Major or such a Cnilian, and all witlmi a geiier.ilioii , a 
race of servants even tbatlia\o been formed l)\ us, who iiu'. c 
left their old haunts and habits, and learnt a mongrel biiiguiig,' 
adapted to the compreiionsion of the meiTcst gntliii. If iiidecd 
wc set out on a journey of discovery wc can iiiid caves wlii'i'c 
Brahmans have concealed their deeds for centuries iqion cen- 
turies, forts where legends of the Mogul and upstart Maratiia 
arc told, and ruins of mansions where ancient families lived. 
and ancient bards exercised their fascinating power. But la rc 
are not our homes. Home, here, has none of tlu' ideasing associa- 
tions which in England the past so plentifully siqiplics. At best 
we may see around us traces of native generations in whom the 
majority of us take far too littl(3 interest, hut no recollections of 
European and ancient forefathers furnish us with pleasant 
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stories, or adorn our residences with unseen but not unfelt 
attractions. 

There are perhaps few places in India that supply this 
want to such an extent as Surat: it thus makes up for its air 
of desolation and decay. It tells the inquirer many agreeable 
histories. It draws him — if such his turn — to speculations upon 
those hibulous days when Rama left Ayodhya, and with liis lady 
love wrought wondrous actions of knight errantry ; or it ]uovide3 
him with facts in the history of the Delhi Tlirone, which then 
presided over the destinies of India; it presents itself as the 
scat whore the Parsis, expelled from the eoniitry of Zoroaster 
and inhospitably compelled to leave Dieu, found a refuge for 
the ett'rnal fire ; and whore the Armenians in like manner gained 
protection from the Emperor’s libend policy. But above all, 
jls silent records speak of Europeans ; of the enterprizing and 
zealous, too often the mercenary and fanatical, Portuguese ; of 
the capricious and the uncolonial French ; the eoiuniercial and 
}>;hns-taking Hollanders have here their \estiges ; and so lastly 
liavij the “ (Company of London Mcrcliants trading to the East 
Indies,” the querulous, feeble, unworthy father of the ju’csent 
Anglo Indian empire: the foundation of whose powder w'as un- 
questionably hud by Dr. Bougliton, Surgeon of Surat. 

[f we were to believe Hamilton and others, no city is more 
nncieiit than this. It is mentioned, he says, in the Ramayana.f 
TJio truth is, that in that poem we read of a country called 
Soorushtc. Todd informs us that tliis is a peninsula, and was so 
styled because it was inhabited by a peo])le of the Solar rnce.J; 
This IS certainly not the di'rivatiou of the word, but probably 
the general term of Soorushtc (“ tlie good country,”) w’as ap- 
plied to the whole rich peninsula of Duzerat, and was .subse- 
quently restricted to Surat and its neighbouihood. Although 
it has from various causes ceased to jiossess e.xlriiordinary rich- 
ness aaid beauty, all old accounts pro\e that once it fully juslilied 
its appellation. Bishop Heber's nhai that the name of the city 
is the same as the Hindustani Hoorn t (beautiful,) is erroneous. 

In its most flourishing days Surat was more celebrated for 
its business-like iijipearance than for its grandeur.^ Although 
the houses were lofty, their aspect was not imposing, on account 
the narrowness of the streets. The palace was a poor residence 

* Maititfs British Colonies, Count Bjonisljeriias, “ British Kiupire in tbe East." 
t Hamilton’s llinflnstan. 

4 Todd’s Rajhastau, vol. I. 

§ I'he accounts of Barthema, Mandclslo, Theveuot, Slavorinus and Forbes are in 
this respect contradictory. 
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for a wealthy Nawab ; the mosques and reedghnrs displayed 
but little of that elegance and taste of which Mussulmans have 
left so many traces in India; and no grand temples were raised 
in honour of the ITindn gods. On the other haiul, wlien con- 
sidered as a marl, the ]jlace was l)ighly interesting. It was filled 
with mereliandise and human beings from all parts of the world. 
English, French, Dutch, rortuguese,. Mussulmans of India, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Americans, Parsis, .lews, jMahrattis and Goozera- 
this composed a po])ulation of about six hundred thousand 
Bonls, and formed as motley a crowd as may he seen at the pre- 
sent day in Pumbay. So late as 1810 the population was double 
that of the presidency. According to an ollicial return rccei\ed 
at the India House in signed “ Jolm Komer, IMagistrate,” 
there were tliena hundred and twentv-foiir thousand inhabitants, 
ten thousand of whom were Parsis. i'- Cashmere Sha\\ls, Kin- 
khabs, jewels, mnnufactures inlaid with ivory, ebony and sandal, 
afforded a rich treat for the mcrcliant’s eye, and a prospect of 
abundant gain. 

Between the outer and inner walls of the town were numerous 
gardens, but one especially, styled ]\ralmKmda-Bliag N\a.s pre- 
served for tlio Nawah’s pleasure, ft contained the finest build- 
ing in Sur<it, with se\en hundred a])artmeiUs of various sizes, 
including a dnibar one lamdnal feet in length, and eoinmandcd 
a good jirospeet of the city and its ein irons. TIert' also were 
the Naw’ab’s seraglio, hut-hatlis and fomitaius tastefully arranged, 
the water of whieh was iiilrodueed by -what Stavoiiuu.s describes 
as “ a kind of chain jmmp, to \Yliieli earthen ])ots are fastemal,'' 
— in other words by Persian wheels. All hough id the period of 
wliicli we write, this edifice was only forty years old, and had 
been raised at a cost of nine lakhs of rupiahs, it was then in a 
ruinous condition. “ The gardens,” savs Foihi's, “ were made 
by a former Nawah, and cidled after his mime ; they cost nii 
immense sum, and rcqninal many years to conijilete them ; yet 
his successor never ri'sidial there, nor jirevenled tlieir decay : 
while with the iron md of dcs])otism, he was converting a popu- 
lous part of the city into a large garden, adorned with exteusno 
walks, groves and fountiiins, to snrromid a summer pavilion. 
The reigning Nawid) dignified this fiivonrilo retreat with the 
appellation of “ tlic gift of God” ; the suffering manufacturers, 
driven from their quiet liahitations, and shady, verdant lawns, 
called it “ the Garden of Op])ression.’’ 

Previous to the decline of the Mogul empire, the city was 
under Governor to whom the Cntwal was subordinate ; there 
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was also a Governor of the Castle, the two Governors being per- 
fectly independent of each other, and solely responsible to the 
Emperor, who reserved to himself the power of life and death, 
and to whom reference was made before the infliction of capital 
punishments. There was a strict Police surveillance, but tho 
functionaries were, like other Orientals, accessible to bribes. Tho 
Cutwal himself was obliged to parade the streets during tho 
night, and persons found in them were ordinarily imprisoned. 
Guards were placed at various stations, and at nine, twelve, and 
three o’clock the Cutwal passed with tom-toms, horns, and tho 
shouts of his attendants, who were answered by tlie detached 
police. An incident, however, which occurred during Thevenot’a 
stay, proves that all this was little more Ih.in an organized 
system of tyranny. A certain Armenian merchant had been 
robbed of two thousand four hundred seepuns ; at the same 
time two of liis slaves dis.ippeaied and were susjiccted of tho 
theft. After strict empiiry hud been made, arnUyet neither 
money nor slaves discovered, a ivport gamed ground that 
tho slaves had committed the theft, tint tliey had been 
drawn to the lionso of a certain ^Iiishulman with whom 
they were in eommuniention, and there murdered by him for 
the sake of the stolen property. 

The Governor urged u})on the Cutwal the' necessity of making 
good the Arnv'ni.m’s loss; for if a report were sent to the Em* 
peror, all blame w’ould fall upon him. The Cutwal did not ob* 
jeet, but simply demanded that they should wait a short time, 
until he might place the merchant and his servants under res- 
traint, and examine tlio latter by torture. The Governor 
consented ; hut as soon as tin Armenian vvas iiilbrni'.'d of tho 
new turn wliieli affairs had taken, he let tlie prosecution drop, 
and preferred losing the whole of bis money to sulfcring tho 
tortures w'liich the Cutwal had in store for him. 

With regard to tho Custom TIouso also wc read complaints 
of the extortion practised. Foreigners wove compelled to part 
even with the property which they brought for their private 
use at the price wliieli the extortioners lixetl. Wo find tho 
Governor himself sitting at the Customs on one occasion, and 
after seeing amongst a traveller’s baggage a hractdet and a dia- 
•nuond, informing him that it waisliishigbncss’s desire to purcliaso 
tliem. The victim’s protestations that he valued them as pre- 
Beiits from dear friends, only saved him the diamond ; the Go- 
vernor detained tho bracelet until, as he said, the stranger should 
honour him with a visit, which was of course tho apjiroved 
Suratian version of the classical phrase ad Gracas Kulendas, 
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There ms actmlly a lax oa money; and so vexatious were 
ihc reflations that even the gilded hiittons of officers were taxed, 
and the 2 >m'scr of the English ships was compelled to pay this 
as often as lie crossed the river* * * § <• q, , 

The city has boon often pillaged. I^fiirad, the son oi onaii 
Jelmn, songht to siiiJidy by its plunder Lis failing exchequer. 
The Portuguese, however, brought upon it the greatest misery. 
They ravaged it in 1512, and sul)be(|ucntly under Antonie de 
Saldagno they nearly destroyed it.f We need not then he 
6nr])rised that the llomni or Turkish Admiral in deseribes 
them under no other name than the iiiiscreunts, and that 
after ho had ^vith singular gallantry resisted their attacks, the 
inhabitants of Surat should thus address him and his crews, 
You are in the country of Guzerat; you have appeared as its 
liberators, in the time of trouble. Yet we ho[)e that, if it please 
God, the country of Guzerat will soon be reunited to the 
Oitonmn Epipirc, and that this will afford the opportunity of 
delivering the commercial towns of India from the hands of the 


vile miscreants. ”.1 

The English, Dutch and French ajipear to have all enjoyed 
here their seasons of prosperity in trade, as also the Portuguese, 
but on a more contracted scale. The SMedes too had a factory 
for a short period. § Our country gained the precedence before 
the Dutch and French in time. Their factors at Hantam and 
the ^loluccas recommended the opening of a trade in cloths and 
calicoes with 8urat and Camhay, and the first English ship 
having arrived in 1008, after numerous difficulties they succeed- 
ed during the year 1012, in obtaining permission to carry on 
their traffic, d’ho Dutch established themselvi.'s herein 1017, 
and the French somewhat later. The agents of each nation 
lived in much splendour, but in this respect the Dutch probably 
outshone their rivals. 

Surat and Hantam were for some time tlic seats of our East 
Indian Company’s principal establishments. In 1028 the 
former became the seat of Government, and had superintendence 
over the factories of Agra, Ispahan, Masiilipatam, Cambay, 
Daroda, Ahmcdabad, Broach and Dabul.|| It is singular that 


* A voyai^e to Surat by Oleef Foreen, Cbaplaiu of the Gothic Lion, Fast Iiuliaman. 
—Ovingtou’s voyage. 

+ Couquestes des Fortugais par LuOtou. Milburu’s orienltd conunerce. 

I Voyagee de Sidi Aly par M. Moris. 

§ Voyage of Oleep Foreen. 

II Mill’s History of India. Mandelslo's travels 
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about ton years later the Company's tnulo here suffered a com- 
plete suspension, simply in consniucncc of an opposition raised 
by Sir William Courton, who arrived with a few ships from Jhig- 
huid; bat it was soon restored, for in 1058 all the English ike* 
tories and presidencies were rendered subordinate to the Presi- 
dent and Council at Surat. In 1007 it ^^as again languishing, 
so much so that the out factories and agencies were suppressed. 
In 1078 the President and Council of Surat estimated their debts 
at £100,000, whilst all their disposable funds amounted only 
to £88,228 ; and in the hdlowing year this debt had risen to 
.i;i85,000. In 1087 the English gave offence to the po^\erfuI 
Aurungzebe ; in iOOl their factory at Surat was consequently 
seized, and only returned after their most abject submission.^ 

A short time previous to this the seat of Government had been 
removed to Jlombay “ A’.r illo Jluere ac nlro suHapm referri 
and filially a century later the courts of Ruddur Dewaiiee and 
Suddur Foiijdaree Adawlut were also removed to tlie new Pre- 
sideiiey.t 

Tlie coast in the iieiglihourhood of Rurat witnessed many 
struggles with the Portugiuise before they would permit our 
countrymen to participate in their trade. The Englisli vessels 
were attacked by them at Rwally, and it was only after a suc- 
cessful defence that the Britisli gained a footing. A few years 
later the Portugucso again made an attack under their viceroy, 
bat were defeated with a loss of throe hundred and fifty men. In 
1018 they met with a similar fate off Jusqiies, having engaged a 
fleet from Rurat, and in 1G80 they were again foiled at Rwally, in 
an attempt to destroy English ships, and to procure the exclusive 
trade of Rurat. 

It is strange that at the very time trade was most flourishing, all 
traflic sliouldliavo been rendered insecure liy robbers on land and 
sea. Numerous bauds of depredators infested the country ; and 
just as European commerce was reviving, they so w'orked upon the 
fears of tho Nawabs as to induce them to cede portions of ter- 
ritory for their exclusive use. Piracy was long committed “ al- 
most with impunity.’' Domus, now resorted to for its cool breezes 
and salubrious climate, was then a nest of pirates, and its inha- 
bitants relieved tho tardy and wearisome occupation of cullivatiiig 
-^le soil, by the more exciting pursuit of maritime plunder. 
Many are the stories related about tho connivance of the au- 
thorities in these nefarious practices ; and doubtless high native 

• Mill's History, Vol. 1. 

t- Bombay Government ortlers, 36 Sept. 1S3S. Letter from President and Council 
of Siu-at ill 1091, 
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functionaries found robbery a cheaper and more expeditious 
method of indnlging their taste for tiiiery than the vulgar pro* 
cess of bargaining in the bazars. That under such circum- 
stances comincrce should improve is astonishing, and this fact 
affords another proof, if such were wanting — of the commercial 
advantages which Surat enjoyed. 

But the greatest danger to l^uropcan trade was indirectly 
wrought by the Piracies of Europeans themselves. The old 
records which are preserved by Government shew, that at one 
time the factory was on this account reduced to a most pitiable 
plight; comj)laints had been made to the Great Mogul of 
loss(‘S which Mussulman traders had sustained from ])iracies ; 
and his Majesty immediately desired the Governor of Hiirat to 
adopt stringent measures. It would appear that the Governor 
was in ill-odour at the Court of Dellii ; and gladly seizing the 
opportunity of regaining his master's favour, he demanded 
in 1098 of the French and Dutch not only an indemnity for 
past losses, but a security in money against all ])iraeies which 
should be committed for the future. Lest his demand should 
not meet with due attention, lie added thrc'ats of violence, de- 
clared that unless his terms were conceded he would with 
five hundred men seize the French and Dutch chiefs and 
chabuk" them to death; and at the same time he sliewcd 
that he was in earnest, by at once Hogging a few brokers. 
Eesistaiice appeared vain, and the reipiired indemnity wais 
given. All this time the English wm'e jiarlcMiig with tho 
Governor, and fancying that they should not meet with such 
treatment as their European neighbours. They were niistakeii. 
An indemnity of Us. 1,100,000 was demanded from them, and 
additional security for the future. The Chief refeiTecl the rmittcr 
to Sir John Gayer, Governor of Bombay, wdio declared that he 
would notgi\c a rupee. Upon this tho Governor of Surat was 
furious. The brokers of the factory were seized, ropes were 
placed round their necks, and they were led awav to ho Innig 
on tho Castle green. At their earnest entreat v, however, they 
were iiermitted to persuade the English ; and the result was that 
our proud islanders were forced to make eoncessions and to 
satisfy the greedy tyrant. Tlic early records show that such 
circumstances as this often oceurred, and that in numerous iii'^ 
stances the English werebronglit to great distress.'*^- 

Many nmnsing accounts of tlie iiihahitaiits may he gleaned 
from old books, but as generally they have been proved by better 
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acquaintance with the country to he incorrect, it is needless to 
insert them. As a specimen we may simply notice a flattering 
but marvellous account of the inhabitants of the Province by 
Ludovico Barthema, one of the first Europeans who visited these 
shores. He informs us that they are a mixed race, neither 
Moors nor Geiitoos, and so abounding in good works that he is 
sure, if they were baptized, they would all be saved. These 
virtues, however, caused their suflerings, for a cruel King, by 
name Machamutli, took advantage of them and made them his 
prey. This potentate was ferocious both in appearance and 
reality. Ho wore a large beard down to his waist, and his 
mouslachios were so large that they were tied over his head 
like a lady's hair. lie was continually masticating betel, and if 
he squirted the juice upon any one, it was a signal that he was 
to be put to death, a sentence which was executed within the 
hid! hour. Ilis seraglio contained between tliree and four 
thousand women, and the one upon whom lie bestowed his 
favours \\nsalwa\s found dead in the morning. Ovington bears 
the strongest testimony to the iiioflensive conduct of the inha- 
bitants of the city, 

There was one institution which especially excited the wonder 
and amuseineut of European visitors — the Banian hospital 
for disabled animals. Here they beheld the tenderest care 
bestowed upon all kinds of superannuated beasts, birds and 
reptiles, even upon the small vermin which infest mens’ beds 
and persons. Forbes particularly mentions an aged tor- 
toise, which had for seventy five years enjoyed this refuge 
of the destitute. The memorialist regarded with u])proval 
that division of the institution which was set apart for the 
comfort of those creatures who liad exhausted their strength 
in the service of man, and considered that they Avere but, receiv- 
ing satisfaction for their just claims upon benevolence. But 
perhaps a just reasoning from the analogy of nature Avould 
sliew that such preservation cannot be benevolent, as it is not 
in conformity wiili the manifested intentions of the Creator and 
Universal Benefactor. Few animals are permitted in awdldstate 
to suffer the inlinnitics of age, and Divine goodness has pro- 
vided, in the economy of nature, beasts of prey which anticijiate 
..the painful and lingering progress of declining years. The 
revenues of this institution were estimated at six tliousaiid 
rupees in the year 1775, although then considerably decayed. 
They were derived from fines for the violation of caste, and 
from one anna in each hundred rupees Avhich the Banians gained 


• Discoveries iu Asia, Vol. II. 
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in trade. It was a common opinion tliat tlie smaller vermin fed 
upon the flesh of beggars hired for that purpose, but this was an 
amusing fabrication. 

As Bombay rose into importance, Surat declined. The Eng- 
lish drove the most profiUible trade, but they were so far 
from satisfied with their gains in 1775, that tlu'y would have 
left the place altogether, had not they found it advantage- 
ous to retain as a military post, and because it was a good 
channel through wbieli supplies might pass from the ricli 
plains of Guzerat to “ the harron island” of Bombay, which, said 
a contemporary must draw all its articles of provision from tliis 
place.” The Dutcli profits, however — much as they complained 
— were still ])rodigious. According to their own writers they 
had amounted to 500 or 800, and in the article of nutmegs to the 
astounding profit of U58jtliper cent., or according to another 
account to 2,100 per cent upon spices. Tlie Ereiicli contrived 
matters the most awkwardly. T’he native rulers wore iiij[)rcssed 
with a belief that they wore a nation of junites — witli wliat 
justice we cannot say; tliey tliemselves attribuOMl tlie origin of 
such a report to tlndr industrious hut malevolent oneinii's. 
Besides, they contracted heavy debts, for the lujuidation of which 
their property was conliscated. Thexonot mentions a certain 
father Ambrose, a French Fapiiehiii, who by his ri'puted integrity 
and Siinetity g.iined such respect from the native rulers tiiat lie 
was able fora time to piamioto his countrYiuen’s interests, lie 
persuaded the Nawah tlnit they wore hoiu'st traders, and that 
their unfortunate reputation liad sohdy been earned for 
them by one Lambert Hugo, a Huteh (Jorsair, sailing under 
French colours. It is admitted, at the same time, that 
the TIolhmder had many Frenchmen on hoard, and thai^whcii 
bearing a commission from the I'k’eneh Lonsul, he attacked the* 
vessels of the Ilanee of Vizapoor, }mt the eonimandant and the 
carpenter who had secreted their treasures to the torture, threat- 
ened to cut the throat of the latter’s son in his father’s presi'iice, 
till he by such means discovered their secret and acquired a rich 
booty. In palliation of this the good father declared that his King 
never sanctioned such])roceedings,butou the contrary disapproved 
of the Dutchmans violence. He confessed that tlie exjieditioii 
had been fitted out from France ; hut maintained that its object was^ 
to avenge an insult offered to the French crown by the Aden 
Arabs, who having received on friendly terms the crew of a 
French pinnace which had been driven there for slielter, treach- 
erously compelled them to undergo the initiatory rite of the 
Mussulman religion. It appears to us that this story would 
have been more plausible if restitution had been offered ; liow- 
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ever that was never touched upon ; and yet the Capuchin had 
tlio address to gain the good will both of the Nawab and the 
Emperor, as also the respect of the English chief, and to restore 
his countrymen to the confidence which they had lost. He en- 
joyed hero for a long time an influence similar to that acquired by 
the venerable Schwartz in Tanjore. He established a convent of 
his order, settled disputes, not only between Koman Catholics, but 
Christians of other communities, was a mediator for them with 
the Mussulman government, and with the assistance of the 
Cutwal expelled from the town such as disgraced it by their 
irregularities. Ho boldly disputed for the faith in tlio Nawub’s 
presence. In short, “ his life was without reproach,” says 
Thevenot, which is no ordinary praise for a man who inhabited 
a country where so many nations lived in the midst of great 
disorders.” 

At tliis time the brigand Scewnjee was laying the foundation 
of tlie ^laratha jiowcr by plunder, treachery, murder and violence 
of nil kinds. A man who wars from first to last “ alieiii appe- 
tens,” was not likely to leave such a wealthy city as Hurat long 
unmolested. The inhabitants were frequently terrified by roving 
bands of bis followers, who went boldly to the Governor and 
demanded contributions.'^ Twice 

“ Itushod the bold oai^lo cxidtin^ly forth, 
from hib home in Ihe.dark rolling clouds 

Twice this bird of prey stooped upon this doomed city, and 
retired with its treasures to Rnjghur. Eather Ambrose, 
touched with compassion for his Christian brethren, sallied 
forth in search of the invader, and his intercession so far availed 
that^^eewajee left his convent untouched, and promised not to 
injure Christians in their persons.! Such is the narrative of the 
Capuchin’s admirer ; but we know from other sources that neither 
English nor Dutch trusted to the robber’s tender mercies, but 
by a gallant defence of their factories against the whole 
marauding army, saved themselves and their property from de- 
struction,! However, it is satisfactory to find that the President 
and Council in their despatches acknowledge, Avith general but 
grateful expressions, tlie favours they had rccei^whenin trouble 
from tho Capuchin friar. § Previous to his first attack upon 
Surat the adventurer assumed the dress of a Eaqueer, and in 

• Letter of Presuicnt and Council, dated 26th May 1677. 

+ 1.6 voyages de M. De Thevenot. 

J Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. 

S Letter to tlie Hon’ble Tbos. Pittedge, dated 13th April 1700. 
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this disguise not only surveyed ilic roads which led to the object 
of his cupidity, hut entered the toun itself and reconnoitred it 
at leisure, lie then returned to his camp, and appeared ^Yith 
four thousand men before the town, which he deliberately ])il- 
laged. The result was plunder in silver and gold amounting to 
more than thirty millions, and in one Ihinian's house alone he 
found twenty two pounds of tine pearls. 

The more })raisc is due to our countrymen for tlu'ir courage- 
ous eonduct in resisting Seewajet', when we consider how in- 
sulhch'nt must have b(*en their means of defence. A force ot 
lifteen thousand men which liad com])Osed the garrison was 
withdrawn; the Governor was dead, and no successor bad been 
ajipointed; the castle contained oidy a few hundred native 
troops, who were quite unable to render otlu'rs any assistai;ee. 
No marvel tlien that the former Tresident had deelan-d that 
there W’us no eliance of holding out the faetory if Seewaijee 
should attack them.’'^' As for our own troops, we find I'rom 
Fryer that in I07b they consisted, when the livsident was there, 
of “ a double lih', led by a sergeant !” ^Vhen th(‘ jtresident was 
not there, wcjiresiinie there were no soldiers. 

The English wore often sadly eonqdained of by tlieir ri\al^ 
for their jealousy, o])pression, and injnsiiei' At times their eom- 
plaints were not without a caus(‘, for tlu'y retaliated witli interest 
the intrigues and opposition they had met witli from the Dutch 
and Portuguese. The confessions of our own ambassador are 
suflieiently candid and decisive as to this point. Sir Thomas 
lioe informs the company in Ids otllcial letter that he is \erv in- 
dustrious to injure the Dutch. “ 'I'he Dutch/’ lie savs ‘‘ aiv 
arri\cd at Surat from the lied Sea, Avith some money and 
southern commodities. I have done my best to disgrace ^em ; 
hut could not turn them out witliout further danger.’’ ^'I’lm 
10th, llth and 12th, he says, I spent in giving the king and 
Jinnee advice tliat a Dutch siiij) lay licforc Surat, and would in it 
declare upon wiiat design it came till a th‘Ct arrived ; whndi was 
expected with the iirst til season. Tliis f imjiroved to till their 
heads with jealousies of the designs of the Dutch, and the dan- 
gers tliat might ensue from them ; which wiis well taken ; and 
being denial uh gave my aiKiee, to jirevent coming to a rup- 
ture with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India. 
WJicn, alter sntlering considerable loss, the Ihilish had gained 
])OSSession ol the castle in J7o9, foreigners were not admitted 
even as visitors ; they would not sulfcr the French to hoist a 


• Letter dated ‘.iOtli May 1(177. 

+ Collection of India Papers. Mill’s History of India. 
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Hacf at tlieir o^vll factory ; the consul of that nation ^vas com- 
pelled by an ailatrary exercise of poorer to destroy a llij^lit of 
&tc])S descending from his garden to llie river ; and, togellicr 
'willi the Niuvab, lliey caused an interdict to be laid ui)on native 
merebants, that t1iey might not purchase sucli articles as the 
Duicli private traders introduced.'' 

In the year 1800, by one of those strokes of injustice ^v]ncb 
have too oi'ten accom])anied our accpiisitioii of power in India, 
and for wliicb exjiediency has been the wnTelu'd plea, the Hast 
Indm (.'ompany took the whole administration of Surat alfairs 
into tlieir own bands. Any impartial person who will take, the 
trouble to iinesligate tliis atfair, will tiiid that the ludpless Naw.ab 
liad reason on liis side, the Hnglish force and so])liistry. Whilst 
the Hritisli were engaged in hostilitos with Mysore, they wisely 
sull'ered their claims to remain in abeyance; and the Nawah w'as 
uticunseious of the coming storm. Wlieii however jicace had 
given thi'ui leisure and stremgth to act, the OoNcrnor-Geiicral 
ordered the Nawah to he immediately disjilaced, and the Go- 
\enimeiit and revenues to he wholly assumed by tlie Hiiglish. 
Till' Mussulman ruler could not for a long time eonsmit to re* 
sign the r-ity wlneli he sUled “ the door of Mcec.i,” hut ho was 
e\eiitually eompelled to tiart with all his power, privileges and 
eiiioluiiu'iils on the Com])an)’s terms. 

Aitliougli years liave ohseured the interest of this matter, yet, 
as it is a (]ueslioii in wdiieli tin; piiiieiplos of tlie British Govern- 
meiitare iiivid\ed, WT may alford it a brief consideration. Mill 
bcaividy places the arguments of the Supreme GoNeriimeiit in 
tlieir proper light, althongli his conelnsioiis are just. He do- 
ehires that the Company aeted upon the doctrine “ that bad 
Gov§|nment under any Sovereign eonstitntes a right and even 
a duty to dethrone liim.”t lii reality, however, wutli all its 
iaults, It did not urge a plea of such absurdity as to assign to the 
most solf-o])ii)iouated Govenimeiit the largest elaini of dominion. 
The preteiiee was this : At tlie time (hut the treaty with the 
Nawah was eonllrmed by the Mogul, his ^fajesiy charged the 
Company “ pmlieularly to look to the peace of the inhabitants 
of Surat, and the preservation of his Majesty’s castle.” Also, ‘‘ to 
take care of bis ^lajesty’s castle, and the prosortatiou of the trade 
ill those seas.” Now the .British Government chose to con- 
sider that this firman constituted their riglit of interference. 
Tiicy jireteiided tliey were apj)ointedoonaer\at<)rs of the peace and 
guardians of the coast; hut the peace could not he preserved 
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under sucli a power as the Nawab’s, and the coast was exposed 
to enemies ; hence their right to step in and undertake the ma- 
nagement of aihiirs themselves ! 

The true history is this. A certain adventurer, whom Mill 
calls Mea Achimd, but who is known as Moyen Odeen, gained 
possession of the city of Surat; but the Siddec or commander of 
the Mogul’s fleet, who had long since established his own in- 
dependence, secured the castle for himself. When Moyen Odeen 
was subsequently expelled from the city, the British interferingin 
his favour established him, and wresting the castle from the hands 
of the Siddee, appropriated it to themselves. But however im- 
portant this now possession, it involved considerable expense : 
and the suggestion naturally arose that if they held the town as 
well as the castle, they miglit defray all their expenses. When 
this w^as foreseen, of course tlicy also discovered the peculiar 
advantages which would result to the natives from the rule of 
“ British clemency.” 

But now how were they to set up a claim? On what grounds 
could they assert tlicir rights ? Ordinary people would suppose 
that one well supported claim would be sufticient, and that this 
would be far better than a number of indifl’erent ones, llow 
ever the Supreme Oovernment mustered eight claims. First, 
the original treaty with Moyen Odeen, they said, did not extend 
to his heirs. Tlie answer to this was that, whatever tlie imper- 
fection of the treaty, the Company had always recognized the 
heir, and the Nawabship had descended in an hereditary line. 
Sccondli /, — the power which had devolved on tlie (himpany as 
Governor of the castle and licet. The answer to this was that 
it constituted no claim to authority over the city, which was 
always independent of the castle. Thirdh/,—~T\\Q right which 
the Company had of appointing a Naib or Dcjuity. Answer. 
The Court of Directors, in their letter dated 17th February 1707, 
shewed their opinion that this right was forfeited. Fourlhhj, 
The participation renewed to the Company of a share in the 
revenue of Surat. Answer. — It is true that the imperial 
firman granted revenue for the support of tlie castle derivable 
from certain sources, but those sources had failed ; and such 
failure could not constitute a claim for the disposition of tlie 
whole of the revenues and of the town itself. Fifthly, — The^ 
right of investiture which the Company possessed. Answer.— 
This right was only exercised in contirming the hereditary 
claimant, and so it should have been in this instance. Sixthly, 
— A consequent right of imposing on the Nawab conditions for 
the good government of the city. Answer. — No right of inter- 
ference in the government of the city was ever before understood 
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or claimed. Tlio Mogul's llrmaii simply recommended the 
Company to give their advice. Seventhly and Eiyhthly—'l\\Q 
right of the Company to govern and defend the city in conse- 
quence of the incompetency of the Nawab. Answer.— If the 
Nawah’s incompeteney rendered liis deprivation legal, still it 
made no right for the British in particular. 'Fhe claim, if valid 
at all, was, as Mill says, valid “ for mankind at large," The 
sum of the matter is this. If eight bad reasons are equal to 
one good one, the East India Company established their right 
to dispossess the Nawab ; if on tlie other hand, nothing can 
compensate for the absence of any clear and valid right, the 
Company was guilty of injustice, which it in vain sought to con- 
ceal by special pleading and argumentative sophistry. 

We have thus considered Surat as it was in the days that are 
gone ; and how altered the state of afliiirs which have been 
ushered in with the present century ! But here let us jiauso and 
ask what was the aspect of our holy faith as exhibited here by 
Christian traders. The French had but slight, and that short- 
lived influence, but their mis.sionary contrived, as has been stated 
to establish here a convent. The Dutch displayed none of that 
love for Clmrch Building which so distinguished them at Ceylon 
and other colonies; but then they were without political ])ower. 
The English, who soon rose to importance, and, as we have seen, 
entrenched themselves in the castle nearly eighty years ago, 
and doubtless whose wishes were laws to the native government 
— how did they shew their lo^e for the Lord who bought 
them ? How did these powerful, thriving merchants shew tlieir 
adoration of Him without wdioiu nothing is strong," and “ from 
wliom all good things do flow ?’’ 'The date at wdiich the Surat 
Church W'fis hiiilt proves that they could not spare a rupee to 
raise a lionse for His glory ! 

Sliortly indeed after the establishment of their flictory, the 
English apjicar to have paid attention to the outward form at 
least of religion, which they afterwards neglected. Maiidelslo, a 
Cerman, who came here in 1(538, states that there was a Chap- 
lain, to whom great resjiect was shewm, and who ranked after the 
second in the factory ; and he writes in commendation of the or- 
derly manner in which Divine {Service was conducted, adding that 
it was held twice every day^ in the morning at six and at eight in 
the evening, and three times on Sunday.^ In 1089 a Chaplain 
confirmed this account, and lie informs us that there w^as a neat 
Chapel within the factory. Our strict observers of the Lord’s 
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Day Avill not lliink llii.s (.‘oinpensatos for wliat follows. Afk-r 
Spriinm, wt' ivad, tlio coni])any adjoimird to (lie gardens, where 
they aiiiusod tlieins(']\es l)\ sliooting at butts, “at whieli,” says the 
canny (h'niian, “ 1 iinnh' a shift to gi't a hnndrod inahinoiidis 
or ti\e ])onnd sterling e\('ry we('k,’’ “After these divertise- 
nienls,” Uc adils, “ wo had a collation of fiaiits and preserves, and 
bathed ourselves in a lank or eislern 'whieh had live foot waiter, 
where some Dutch genlh'-wonieii S('rved and entertained ns with 
iniieli civility. '' Olher passages of lln- hook shew that wdiilst there 
W'as ])rofnse liospitality aniongst the. English Society, tlnno was 
o])enly drunkenness and unbounded licentiousness. f To read 
of many of the habits of tlie English in Surat in their early day 
is interesting without being dl^gustlng. They usually adopti'd 
the native eostiinu', and a Europi’an dress wais a singnlaiitv. 
’.riie jiresidmit had twenty or tw('nt\-(onr iiiendianls under liini, 
witJi wdioni he lived in social intiuvoursi', “faring sunijituously 
everyday;”] and once in the vear the Secretaries of several suhoi'- 
dinate f,i(;tori('s eainc on hiisnn'su and at the same time ineri'asi'd 
Ills social Circle. When English or Dutch vc'sscls ariivcd, tliere 
W'ero cen'inouioLis \isits, winch soon nndted into unrescrvi'd and 
festal meetings. One inoticnsive luxury tliey enjoyed ladore il 
had hecoine common in England. “ At our ordinarv nn'etings 
every day, wi'ites their gursi, “ we took only The, winch is com- 
monly used all over the Indies, not only amongst those of tin' 
country, hut also among llu' Dutch and Englisj), who taki“ it as 
a drug ilnit cleansc's the stomach, and digc'sts tin; snpertluoiis 
humours, by a temperate inail partiiadar tlnuaMo.’ § 

ddicir dislics and pl.itc^ were all of pure and massy silver, as 
also their driid\iiig cups, that the})al.i1e of all might in; satislied. 
English, Eortiiguese and [ndian cooks were retained; and on 
Sundays and public davs the higlncst degree of luxury and splen- 
dour was dis[)layed at tlieir hampiets. Wlnm tin' jiresideiit 
issui'd from the fictorv, ho alwavs appeared iii state, lie and 
his lad y were carried iii })alampmis, before himwa're two Englisli 
Standards, and gaily caparisoinsl horsi's were led. llis Euuiied 
followed ill hulloek ghaiis attended liy forty jicons. 


• Travels iiilo llie Indies. 

+ See las uei-oimt of his reiepiioii nl Rimldu uud Alimedahad 

I CJiaplain Ovaif^ton's vojaije. 

§ Certainly onr fore fathers were never more quaint tlmn when they disensficd ques- 
tions of diet. Take ns uiu'xanqilo tla* * * § follawiii}' aeeoiiut of the fuinons l.ord Jhieon 
"‘He was rather fanciful about his health, preferrhig meats which ‘hiedjuiec.s Riibsliintinl 
and less dissjpable,’— three grains of nitre daily in warm broth, and an iiifiisioii 
of ihnbarb into white wine and beer oiiee in six or seven days, immediately before bo 
meal, ‘ that it might ilry the body less.”— Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 
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Wo cannot refrain from adding liero a luirtionlar account 
from Fryer of (lie “ appliances and means” by wliicli our ])re- 
dcci'ssors were enabb-d to sustain tins luxurious mode of life. 
Wo confess, notwilbsjanding all lliat lias be(Mi ^aid, (in our own 
pag('s and elsewhere,) towaids the reeoneileineut of the a])])arent 
disproportion between the nominal ineonie and tlie indiilntiddo 
expenditure of tliese men, then' seems to us to rcniiuii a con- 
biderahle residiu; of mystery on the subji'cl — 

“ Tlio whole Ahiss of tlu' ('i))ii]>iui\'s ScrMinls may Ix’i enmpK hoiidcd in 
tliiee (hisses, nr Meiclifiiits, hadois, and Wiitcr-, ^anrio Plouceal- BoNsaKo 
iia\(( he('u entortnined under Notion of Aiipiviitiecs for Sc\en Yeiiis, wlnek 
heiii^' eNiured, if llii'y eaii Security, tliey an; ea])ahle of JhaiiloMuents. 
Tlie Wiitei’s ai'(' ohlif^ed to m ' j\c Years for le/. //er Atut. ^i\ing in 

Ihuid fd' AOe/. for ^'(a>d Uelnuiour, all wliieli lime tliey serve under some nf 
the Idremeiilioned Olliei's • Afti-r \\hie1i they eommeiiee I'helois, and i iso 
to Bu'lerineiit and Trust, aeeoidnuf to Semoiit} or Kavour, and thendoio 
have a 10(1(1/. Bond exacted from tliem, and have their Salary aii.ttnieiUed to 
;di/ }>cr Ah/i lor Threi' A'eais iIkoi entiinp inlo new rmlentiii'i's, aie made 
Senior Kaetoi's, and histlv, Mi'relianls after Threi' Veais more; out of 
i\]inm are chose Chiefs of Ihudoiies. as Blaei's fall, and an' ulhiwi'd 10/ j,rr 
A Nil. diirioj' their stay in the CompauN’s seiMie, besides i^od^inj^s and 
\h( dials at the Comiiaiiy’s Charges 

TIu'se in lh(’ir seveial Seipinoiics heliave thenisehes after Iho Fnnda- 
iiieiilals ol Ski III. and in their revppelivi- l'’aeloiies live in the like Cj rniideur ; 
h 1)111 whence they use sneeessudv to h(> of the Couiieil m Siu'iiL which is 
llie j^oviit Connell . and if the IVesidi'iil do not eonliadiet. aio swoiii, and 
tak«' their ])hiee aeeordinjtly. which ^•onsl'^t^of ahonl l'’i\e in Number, hc^-ides 
the i’n'sid('iit. to hi' constiintly Besideiil 

As lor the Vn'sidenev, thon<th the Com]mny inteipose, a. deserving 
Mini, V't they keep that Bower to themsel^es. noiio assimiiiig that Dignity 
till eoiiliinied by them Jlis Salary fiom llu' Comjiaiiy is ’)(l(i/ a Year; 
half paid Ill’ll', the oth('i h.iif H'served to he leiened at honii', in easi' of 
iiiisilemeauor to make salisfaetion , beside a Bond ol' .aOOtt/ Sleiiunj of good 

Sei’iii ities. 

The Aeeonnhint has 1 .7 ya'/* Anninii, Ciftv Bound paid line, the o(]ier at 
lioiiie • All the rest are half panl liere, halt at home, exi'ept the A\ liters, 
who havi’ all ]iaid heri'. 

Cut oi' the Coiiiiril aie elected the l)epulv-(Jo\ernor of />ma/a//e/, and 
Apent of rnsKi ; the tirst a Bhiee of pie.u Tiiist, llu' other of Bi'olit ; 
tliniioh, by tlie apjiojiitment fimn tin' Cemjiany. the si eond of Imliu ehiims 
])i)iiil>iiuii, and the Si'cretary of Snntl the .\peney ol /A’r.see which is 
OoimiM'd at, and made subject to the AVlll of the Bresidenl, by the liilen st 
of lliose whose Lot ihey are , ehiiMii;.' lather to reside lu'ie, wliere Consign- 
liients ('om])ensate those Lmolnments.soth.il none of the Couiieil. if noted 
ill JAnilitiul, hut makes eoijsidrrahlv by his IMaee, after (he rale of l''i\e iii 
the Hundred Commission, and this is the Jiunlis 1. adder by which they 
ascend. 

U w'onld 1)0 too mean to descend to iiidireet w'axs, which are ehielly 
liiaiiapxl by tho the fittest 'Pools for any deceitful Cndertakiiig ; 

out of whom are made Brokers for the Coinjtany, and pruato Bersous, ^^]lo aro 
allowed 'fwo jicr Cent on all Bar}.{aiiis, besides what they squeeze secretly 
out of the pvieo of things bought; which cannot ho w'cll understood for wanit 
of kuowledgo iu their laiigungo ; which Jguoraueo is safer, than to hazard 
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being poysoned for prying too nearly into their Actions : Though the Com- 
pany, to encourage Young men in their Service, maintain a Master to learn 
them to Write and read the Langiiage, and an Annuity to bo annexed when 
they gain a perfection therein, which few attempt, and fewer attain. 

To tliis Factory belongs Twenty Persons in number, reckoning Swally 
Marine into the Account ; a Minister for Divine Service, -a Chirurgion, and 
when the President is here, a Guard of English Soldiers, consisting of a 
double File led by a Seijeant. 

The present Deputy has only Forty Moorsmen, and a Flag-man carrying 
St. George, his Colours Swallow tailed in Silk, fastened to a Silver Partisan ; 
with a small Attendance of Horse with Silver Hridlcs, and Furniture for 
the Gentlemen of tlie House, and Coaches for I.adics and Council. 

The president besides these has a Noise of Tnimpots, and is carried him- 
self in a Paknkeen, an Horse of State led before liiin, a Mirchal (a^Fan of 
Ostriches Feathers) to keep off tlie Sun, as the Omhrahs or Great Men have, 
none but tlie Emperor have a Sumhrero among the Moguls \ Besides those, 
every one according to his Quality has his Menial Servants to wait on him m 
his Chamber, and follow him out," 

It is as well to notice here the steps wliich the Home Govern- 
ment took to suppress the increasing licentionsnes.s of their 
servants, because while they show the incirioiency of Icgislativo 
enactments for such a purpose, they also preach a Sermon wliich 
ought to be continually impressed upon Anglo-Indians. They 
remark that their Factors’ disorderly conduct tends to the dis- 
honour of God, the divseredit of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the shame and scandal of tlie English nation, and 
that in order to render “ the religion wo profess amiable in the 
sight of those heathens, among whom they reside,” they have 
thought fit to require a strict observance of certain rules and 
orders. They ordain that all their Chiefs should prevent pro- 
fane swearing, drunkenness and fornication ; tliat they who will 
not be reformed should be punished, and, if they are still hardened, 
that they should be sent home to England, “ that they may 
not remain in India, to the dishonour of God, the scandal of 
religion, the discredit of our nation and perverting of others.” 
They moreover directed the use of a form of prayer, which is far 
more appropriate than anything of the kind wo have at present, 
and which concludes with beseeching God that “these Iiidinu 
nations among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and rigliteous 
conversation, may.be induced to have a just esteem for our 
most holy profession of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom be honour, praise and glory, now and for 
ever, Amen.”* 

The alarming state of morals in this part of India is shewn by a 
Clergyman who visited the coast towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. In reference to Bombay, ho writes, ‘‘ I cannot 


* Ovington’s voyage to Surat. 
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Without horror mention to what a jnteli all vicious enormities were 
grown in this place. Luxury, immodesty, and a prostitute 
dl^solution of manners, found still new matter to work upon. 
Wickedness was still upon tlic improvement, and grew to such 
a jierfectioii, tliat no vice was so detestable as not to be extreme- 
ly common, whereby Hatan obtaiiu'd a more despotic authority 
in the hearts of the Christians, than lui did among the Gentiles 
in tin; pageantry of lieatbeii worship.’’*^ 'I’lie coarse and pro- 
fane language in wliieh their despatches were occasionally 
couclied leads us to infer that if so little decency was niani- 
festi'd in public docummils, tliero could have been but few moral 
restraints in the inlercourso of])ri\atc life.f 
Ih'fore eonsnlering (he change in English Society, let us 
contemplnle tlie naiiNo town. Lew objects remain the same 
e\rej)t I he climate and the filtli. 'Tiie dry air still jirevails, and 
eei'iain winds still bring the s.ime heat which threatened to 
f'lillocate the Dnteli admind ; but ])erlia])S if lie Inid been a little 
i'urllu'r in tlu'. interior, bo ^Yo^^d not has e given them such a 
bad name; tlio hot winds seldom last for any length of time, 
anti are gt'mu'ally soon relnucd by the sea breeze. The land 
' at least sueh as is reinoNed from the ellects of salt water 
Hoods — still yields a good return, and tlie dirt — Government 
li.iMiig niiaeeoiintalilv withdiwn an allowanec for cleansing the 
c]t\ — tvsliales liio sanio “ liorrid steiifdi” wliieh oifendod the 
nostrils <jf Hear admiral Slavoriiuis. As in all native towns, the 
dogs are not only iinisaiices to passers by, but, from the pre- 
^a]o!lee of li\dro])liobia, sources of danger. AVo are told, that 
many ytairs ago, a rortngnese Captain, washing to extract money 
hoiji the e()nip;issioii or sii])erstUion of the Banians, made a 
large eolleetion of tliese animals, and a\owa,'d Ins intention of 
drowning lliLan. 'flic alarmed citi/mis immediately tn'olTcred 
coiisiderahle sums of money, and thus redeemed their canine 
pi'oju'rty.'t Barely onr powTrl’nl Government might with justice 
])iiL the Eenngce’s intention into practice without imitating his 
en])i(lity or snll'eriiig a lanlcmptioii. 

^ C’leaiiluicss is only found ui the quarter allotted to the 
Ihighsh residents, wliere native tenements are not permitted to 
come “ liolweiMi (he wind and their nobility. ” In other respects 
b>o riiiu and decay liavc wrought sorrowful change.s. The walls 
^Tiieli were at first built of mud, but after Bivaji’s invasion, 

* Ovmglon’s 

+ n. G. Lotlors in 1700 sigiit'tl by Stenhen CollPrets and his Council, in wliicli oaths 
aic iiiirodiK-c'd ; and the accounts sent nome by the New Cemnauy and Sir Nicholas 
Waite ni 1700-1. 

1 Discoveries in Asia. 
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of brick, are dilapidated, although less so than at most towns in 
this part of India, as they are useful in preventing smuggling ; 
the gardens no longer deserve that name, being with few exceptions 
destroyed, or converted to the general purposes of agriculture ; 
the lioly ship whioli was mentioned by old writers as a curiosity, 
and which made an annual voyage to the lied Sea with pilgrims, 
was carried down the river in the IMonsoon, and dashed to 
pieces, so that in 1777 only a portion of its aged head was 
A’isiblc. i'orbes mentions a successor at a later date, and now 
three large ships Iving on their sides like dead elephants, and 
without rigging, arc generally to be seen in the river; but we 
SLispi'ct that tlic spell is broken, and they do not possess tlieir 
predecessor’s sanctity. The streets Inue year by )ear become 
contracted in tlieir extent, and tlieir throngs have dwindled away, 
so tlnit now eighty thousand arc the most that are left of the 
former six lunidreil thousand inhahitants. This diminution 
is to lie attributed cliietly to the decay of trade, and more 
esjiecially of the maiiufactnre of coarse cotton fabrics, whicli were 
furnierly exjiorted in considerable quantities, but have now given 
way to the hii[)erior jiruductions of Kngbsli factories. Tbiit 
nnsterions disease, moreover, with wliich iirovidenco scourges 
India, has here been busy ; and the final work of ruin and depo- 
pulation was wrouglit hy a fire wliieli raged witli extraordinary 
violence in the year l<Sg7, and is said to liave destroyed one 
half the town, llonbtless liipior-sbops liave also eoutribiilcLl 
tlieir sliare to tlie causes of disease and death ; they were ahvay'-' 
numerous, but have been lately increased by our Govcn’iiTmeit 
witli ail unworthy anxiety for the augmentation of revenui’, 
whatever may be the cost in bimiaii misery ! The eilbrts of a few 
heuevolcnt individuals wlio would o])j)osc such strongholds of 
vice by a ’fectotal Society have been quite nugatory ; fur althoiigli 
such a Society exists, it is obscure and irndlicient. 

The Y\nimfil hosjiital still remains, hut it contains few deserving 
pensioners. The old tortoise has been long since galhered lu 
Ills Fatlicrs. Some lively poultry cackle in pensioned Imjipiness, 
and an able-bodied camel lolls Ids head in all the hopelessness 
of eniiui. lically wretched objects arc found only in the rattle- 
wards ; and llisliop Ileher would not accuse the Brahinaiis 
here, as he did at Broach, of keeping up the institution for the 
sake of the good milch cows and hiillalocs with which it providisl 
tliem. A more miserable, famished set of animals can scarcely 
ho conceived. 

But the most remarkable places in Surat, where interesting 
accounts of the Europeans who have been connected with it 
may be gleaned, are the Dutch and English Burying Grounds. 
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Hero the past and present meet in one view. The rivalry whicli 
formerly inflamed the two nations is here hum in" out, the 
traces of it are still visible even amid the mouldering tombs. 
They seem to have been raised by a pco])l(; who dreaded obscu- 
rity, who hoped that masonry and chiselled imirble would 
perpetuate their names, and that the vastmiss of their re- 
putation w’ould eorres])ond with the size of tliciv monuments. 
\Vli!it insane efforts! How much mure nolde wajiild have 
been even the heathen wish to hand tlu-ir name down to 
])Osterity by some work of public benefiecne(‘, to hase successive 
gimeratioiis of labourers bless tliem as tlu'y dnnv waU'rfrom 
tile Dutchman’s w'cll, or bathed their weary limbs in the 
Knglisliman’s tank ! How still more noble some work of unosteii- 
tiitious love ! An asylum for the poor, a decent llousi' of pi'a\er, 
wbieli might certainly have been raised at less cost tli.ni the 
lavgi'st of these proud mausoleums ! If such liad l)eon hnilt hy 
one who cared not to record Ins name, we should tliink with 
admiration of our own eonnlryman. Would that (hey liad felt 
(lie Psalmist’s hcautifnl words, “ The dead jiraise not 'Thee, 0 
Lord, iK'itlier all tliey that go down into silence. The living, 
the living he shall praise thee.” 

We ('an imagine tliat when Englishmen resolved to raise 
grand inausoleiims to tlu' memory of their friends, tliey would 
!)(' at a loss to know what stylo to adojit Avcliilcctiire more 
tliaii any other art displays the genius of a people, and cxjiresses 
faillifully the characters of their minds. Ihit tin' Jhiglish and 
Dulcli were at that time merely shop-ki'cpers, llicir genius 
was iiioiiey-makiiig, their character a love of ALammon. Sncli 
a ])eo])lc could have no retim'd tastes, ami amoughtsmdi architec- 
ture would not liiid a congenial soil. Inventi\e laliuits tliey 
could not have, and they must resort to imitalion. Ihit where 
would they find models in their Christian eountnch? In the 
old Catliedrals were inoniimeiils chiefly of a devotional stamp ; 
hut tliey could not imitate these; hu', first, it wais at that time 
apparently an object with Europeans to disguise from the natives 
the fact that they had any religion ; and, secondly, they did not 
desire merely such luonumeiits as could be iiieloscd in other 
huildings, but they said in their hearts like the builders of Baln'I, 

go to, let us make us a name,” and their monuments must be 
in themselves piles of masonry which passers by might admire. 
Bor such huildings Mussulman art afl’orded models, and tliese, 
being ready at hand, were adopted. These European tombs (lien 
arc in a kind of arabesque stylo, being clumsy imitations of Moo- 
rish mausoleums. 

The expense of them must have been considerable. When 
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Tlievenot ^vas here, one was being built at an expense of eight 
thonsand francs. This, however, was a comparatively insigni- 
ficant one ; and an idea of what tlie grandest cost may be drawn 
from the circumstance that a bill of six thonsand rupees was 
charged to the Dutch Conijiaiiy for merely repairing the tomb ol 
Baron Van Reede, one of their first chiefs. This exceeded all 
the rest in magnificence, and it now consists of a double cn])ola 
witli a gallery, with much elegant wood work in the interior, and 
well arranged frescoes. Tt is one of the few which still retain 
their inscriptions, the marble slabs of most ol the others having 
been stolen; and it gives in Dutch details of the titles, distinc- 
tions and age of Van Reede, assigning the year 1001 as the 
date of his death. Formerly it was adorned with escutcheons 
and passages of Hcriptiire, which are now nearly obliterated 
These last marks give sonu'thing of a religions turn to this stately 
pile, and it is curious tliat we can produce corroborative cvideiuH) 
to shew that Van Reede was in Ids way a religious zealot. It a 
spirit of persecution and intolerance proves earnestness in a 
career, then certainly he was zealous towards God, as wo learn 
from a remarkable rortuguese memoir of Radre Joseph Vaz, 
which has been preserved in the Asiatic Journal. It would 
appear that this disciple of 8t. Philip Neri liarl with the^ spirit 
of a fervent missionary taught for some time in 1()H7 at Ceylon 
Henry Van Reede, described as an obstinate TiUtberan and 
Governor of the Dutch possessions, had before endeavoured to 
destroy the Churches and expel the inissionarn's of the desuits ; 
and now he formed a design ol taking Padre Vaz vybo was in 
disguise — and Ids congregation prisoni'i's. Gn (diristmas-eve, 
when their altars were prepared, and tliey were singing beloro 
their ])riests’ arrival the rosary of the Rlessed Virgin, the Soldiers 
entered, beat both men and women, and destroyed the altars, and 
took three hundred jicrsons prisoners. On the following day 
they vere brought bidbre Van Reede ; some were lined, eight 
principal persons were whipped, and one who bail been a 
Protestant, so inbiimanly that lie died under the iidlielion. 
This last, says the account, as a laitbful martyr, exhorted liis 
companions to sulTer with constancy lor the Roman Catholic 
faith. The other seven were condemned to serve in irons 
with hard labour, “and tlins by a prolonged mart)rdom, 
consecrated their lives to God.” The heretic Van Reede con- 
tinued to hunt the Christians from place to iilaee. Such is an 
account of him drawn from his religious opponents. A more 


• For September 1H21. 
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lionourablo fact is, that ho -was the author of Hortus Indus Mala- 
baricus, a celebrated work in 12 vols. folio. '^ 

The most disoreditable of all tlic tombs in the Burying 
Ground, but yet the one which alfordod iiilhiito amusement to 
travellers, was that of a man who is called by our writers a ship’s 
butler, but by another a person of distinction, the reputed 
father of tlie Prince of Orange, who was bani.shed to Surat by 
the Dutch Govcrnment.”t Whatever his rank, all admit that ho 
was a notorious tippler, and that by way of commemorating his 
virtues, and laapieathing his example to ages yet unborn, ho 
enjoined that a stone punch-howl should bo placed at the simi- 
mit, and ])uneh-bowls with sugar-loaves at the corners, of his 
tomb. Hero his surviving friends, say the chroniclers, were 
accustomed to meet, and after crowning the large bowl and ladle* 
iug into the smaller ones, enjoyed their carouse. There they 
held their nightly revels, and in commemorating the departed 
forgot tliemsi'lvcs, singing — 

“ Oil ! that a Dutclimna’s draufrht could be 
As deep as th(5 rolling Ziiyder Zee.” 

No traces of this tomb remain at present, and we should feel 
more comfortable if all knowledge of the disgusting example 
set by Christians had perished with it. 

The object in raising Van lloede’a monument, was to eclipse 
the Pnglish cemetery, and more especially the handsome tomb 
erected a few years earlier to tlio 'memory of 8ir George Oxen- 
den (for the name is thus spelt.) This, however, will nlways claim 
a stranger’s attenlion on account of the talents of the deceased, 
mid more c.spcidally the gallantry which led him, with his few 
Purujiean friends and attendants, to maintain his factory against 
the whole l\laratha army. It is forty feet in heiglit and twenty- 
live in diameter, and includes two domes, witli stair-cases and 
galleries supported on massive pillars. It appears from tho 
Tatin inscription that the lower ilome was lirst built to comme- 
morate his brother Christopher, and was afterwards surmounted 
hy one to eommemornte himself. Tliis inscription is a clumsy 
eum[)()sition, but is worthy of being recorded. 

It is as follows : — 

“ Aslvcst thou friendly reader, 

Why this edifice socks such display ? Take this reply. 

It is proud to contain th.at other nohle structure, 

It boasts moreover because it canopies two 
Generous and most brotherly of brethren 
Who had they been alive would have l>ccn 


• Olof Toroen’s Voyage, 
f Compare Stavorinus and Tbeveuot. 
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Closely united, ns they arc in death. 

Would you know one ? Rend, elsewhere. 

Would you know the other ? Read, Here. ” 

I'lien follows tlie usual CTumieration of the dignities and 
virtues of the deceased, and the conclusion is thus : — 

‘Alas ! Rea<lcr ! you may profit by this great man, even now that he is dead.’ 

When contemplating such an edifice as this, our thoughts 
are led to some mighty and wealthy viceroy, and we may fonji 
magnificent ideas of the departed as a founder of our empire 
in the East. And yet what was the position of a man over 
whose remains such a mass of brick and mortar was raised? 
Will the spectator believe that his salary was i'300, witli 
a gratuity of €200 j)er annum, as compensation for private 
trade ? Whatever might have been his other means uf 
procuring money, Sir George Oxenden agreed to resign Ins 
privilege of private trade for €200 jicr annum, and if we do 
not allow for the change in the value of money, Ins whole 
income was scarcch/ equal to that of a raw civilian who has 
passed in one of the Oriental languages 

Christopher Oxenden s epitajili smells strongly of the shop. 
It laments his short life, for it was only possible to rcekuii 
his days and not his years before death rcipiired tlic account. 
‘'Do you ask, my masters, what is your profit ami loss ? Von 
have gaim.’d sorrow, he has lost liis life, but per contra let 
him write ‘ death to mo is gain. 

There is one tomb less ostentations, and the Latin epilapli, 
we think, is consistent with its appearance, in good taste, and 
of a more marked religious character. It is thus 

“Stranger, pause (if at least you are a Cliristian), pause, 
T say, for a little while, nor will it he in vain. For you will 
know that here licth Francis Breton, (fiiicf for the Itonorablo 
Company of English merchants trading to the East, who wlini 
for five years he had with the greatest diligence and strictest 
integrity completed his duties, completed his life. He went 
unmarrmd to the heavenly nuptials in the year of Christ 1640 
on the 21 st of tluly. 

“It is enough, stranger, for you to know this, expend but one 
tear, and depart.” 

Wo shall quote but one more epitaph, which, as regards taste, 
presents a most unfavourable contrast with the last. One might 
almost consider it a siiccimen of the mock heroic. 

“ In memory of Mary Price, wife of William Andrew Price, 
Esq., Chief for affairs of the British nation, and Govcnior of 


• Mill’s History of India, vol. I. 
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the Mogul’s Castle and Fleet of Surat, who through the spotted 
veil of the small pox rendered a pure and unspotted soul to 
God, expecting but not fearing death, which ended her days 
April the thirteenth, Anno Domini 1701, yEtiitis mx 23. 

“ The virtues which ia her short life were shewn 
Have equalled been by few, surpassed by none.” 

This inscription is quite unworthy of the tombs of Governor 
Price and his wife, which are elegant. It is in the hamlet church- 
yard style. 

Wo cannot refrain from giving a long extract regarding the 
most remarkablo man of all that have found their long home 
in Surat. Of Thomas Coriat, or Coryatc, or Corryatt we first 
learned anything from Boswell’s life of Johnson ; but we cannot 
now refer to the passage. Wc have since read with no liltlo 
])lcasuro his three volumes of “ Crudities, ” a work which con- 
tains a great deal of not valueless information under a most 
strange and crack-brained guise. We presume that Coryate was 
the first European traveller that over came to India on a mere 
tour of ])leasure. After visiting all that was then deemed worthy 
of note in kiurope, he begged his way^ over the greater portion 
of Asia, end at last terminated his pilgrimage at Surat. The 
following account of him we abridge Iroin th(3 “Voyage of the 
llcNcrcnd Edward Terry, ” chaplain to Sir Thomas Hoc : — 

“ The 2r)th of September wc enme happily to an aiicbor in SuaUj/ Rond, 
witbiu the hay of Camhayit, tlio harbour for our fleet wbile they make tbeir 
stfiy ni these remote parts. On tbe banka whereof, amongst many more 
i'biglisb that lie there internal, is laid u]) the body of Air Thmas Oonjnte, 
n iiuin in bis time Kotna nlnus omnihns, very snllieionlly known, lie iived 
tlieie, and there died while 1 was in those parts, and \^ as for some iiiontha 
then \\ith my Lord Mmhassadour, during which lime he was either my 
ehamher-iellow or tent-mate, vviiich gave me a lull acapmintaiiee of him. 

(they which know his story, know why 1 rail 
linn so ) formerly wrote a hook eiilitnled Con/ftti's piinled in llio 

heginuiiig of the year Itil 1, and then ushered into the woild by very many 
copies of excellent \erses made by the w'its of those times, which did very 
nmeli advantage and improve, if not enforce, the sale thereof (doing them- 
selves much more honour than him whom they undertook to commend in 
tlieir several Mneoniiastieks) and if he had lived, he w’oiild have written his 
lust travels to, and ill, and out of East-liidia, for he resolved (if God bad 
spilled him life) to have rambled up and down the world, ns souietinio 
I l}sses did, and though not so long as he, yet ten full years at least heloro 
his letiirii home, iu which time he purposed to see 'J'artaria in the vast 
j'urts thereof, with as much as ho could of China, and those other largo 
places and jirovmees interposed betwixt Kast-India and China, whoso true 
names wo might have hau from him, hut yet have not. He had a purpose 
after this to have visited the Court of Pre&ter John in /Ethiopia, who is 


• Hig expenses while travelling through India, he informs his nioUier, amounted 
te two-pence sterling a day, and those two pence begged! ! 
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Ibcro callrd by liis own iK'ojdo, Uo Biol, tbo King; and iifU'r this it was in 
bis Lbongbts to liavo ni'^t In-, (wcs n|)oii many oLIkt place's . wbiebif bo bad 
doin', and lived to wiito llio^o ivlaLion-^, seeing as lie did, or slioiild, sneb 
varn'lv of Couiiliies, (btics, Nations, 'i'bings, and been as partienlar in tlioiii 
as be was 111 bis Ve'iietiaii doiirnal, tbey must needs bavt* swoln into so 
many liiige volume^, as would have preveiitf'd tbe, ])eiisbiiig of papr’r. lull 
iindimbledly if be liad been continued in life to have uriU- n lliem, tlieie 
miglit lia\(' bi'cn maile vi'ry good use t)f bis obscia al ions , lor as be was a 
V(‘i > /loi ticiiJiir, w le- be a vi'iw Jdilhfiil Itcloloi of Ibin^s lie saw , bi' 
ever disclaiining that boldliberts wliudi divers Tr.ive'llers bavi'. and do tal.e, 
by sjieabiiig ami writing any ibingtbey plea->e(d‘ reiiinlo parts, when they 
cannot eusdy be contiadictial, t, living a ])i ide in tbeii leigned relations to 
o\erspeak tilings , being lesohed in this case 

Kill oiilji Ihtiiijs III ihi, Init n'l I ilo ; 

II iiliihj nil, mill linin' Ino 

I tborefoio (oi iii) ]'.irl. iKdicMug ibis Ibdator to be none of thos', Ini'-c 
taken some lbin",s Iroin bis tiii^l and cicdit in this mv f llownig di-eoorse , 
and becaus(' Ik' could not li\e to gi\e an .lecomit nnlo tbi’ woi id ol lii^ ow ii 
IraM'ls, 1 shall bi't'e b\ tin' wa\ make soiiu' lui le di^co\cr\ of hm loolsieps 
and Ibtlings up and down, to ,ind fro, w ilb soiui tbnig be idcs ol Inm m In, 
long pcK'gi iiialKUi-', to ^ali ds \ii\ man_\ ul li ' iiig. w ho il they ^di.ill ])hae c 
to re.id this disi'ouise, may icc.ill that man onc(' moic inlo llusi Kmiem- 
biancc, w ho wbile be li\c(l w.m like a pi i[»ctual motion, and Ihcidbic now 
dead sbouldnot be <piite loigolten 

Jii the Man l(i ri lie sbipt hinmelf from liondon lor ('on-t,:nt moph', now 
called b_\ the 'I'uik^ iS'/o/aho/c, w lie took ^pc. i,il nolne ol all ihiii" 
then' most ob-.i'i \ able. In wh.ch pkne be loiind m i\ giea! ivspiiiaiid 
encouragement fiom Sii Ikiid Ihndei, tbeii ,nid theie Mmba - adoiii . lo 
Mbose house be bad iVi'e and wei< ome ai ee--- \\ben-o» \ei he pleased rieiir; 
tliero for some turn', lie took bis oppoitonities to \iew diMi. pait^ iii 
Giecia, and iii tbe 1 b'lle-'pont. took spis ml note <■ of llio''e iwo casiles diiei il\ 
Oji])Osed to each other, ealb'd Sesto-^ and Ab\ dos, w In- It st-iiid on the se\ ( la! 
lianks that bound that wiy inniow sea, wliieb pbnes Miiueu- iimke- 
famous in Ills \ ('ly antieiil poem of lleioaiid Leaiider 

I le desired liiiieb to set- wbeie those si \eii ebuiebes sometimes laiiioiis m 
Asia (be Less stood , but siiiee then mi soilaikned tlieii light, and tbid 
loniovi'd tlieir Candlestndvs Iroin Hum (as In hue he llinatiudi tho.e 
places he so 111 the daik, that it eaniiot be well diMOM'ied wlieie tin y oiwe 
were ( )iily Sni} ina is lamous at this pie-eiit dav lot 'I'lade, iml no| ih li- 
gion and Lpliesiis. and some otlu'i’s ol Ibein, keep (heir mime- snU, though 
thev left and lost their Lailb, and piofe^sion ol 'riiitli, with the ies|, 
lie saw what yet remains of the liiiiiisot sometimes gieat Tioi/, but 
\inii iSrifi's I si iihi 'I'miii /ml — 

Tlnit place wbnb was once so populous as if it liud bei'ji sown witli 
people, 

Anil si'iihil Hill',, lull! II fill Jim II 
M illiuiLs n/ Men, iimr s suii ii n ilh ('inn. 

And — 0 Jinn j^cncir /iiiiinr, the very ruins of that iibiee are almost ;ill gone 
to mill 'file must (d)sei’vablc tiling there \et lemaining IS pait of an e\ 
ceedmg great iloiisi', w bieb is eoiilinued liy tradition to have been smiie- 
times a jiart of tbo famous ikibieo of great King Ibiamns. 

Lroiii .Smyrna bo found a pa.ssage lo Ab'vandiia in Lg\[)t, Lg^pllhat 
IS called by some, in regard of the plenty it produeetb, the Giaiuir\ m 
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Storehouse of tlie world. And in Egypt, near Grand Cairo (antiently 
called Memphis) ho observed what remains of the oneo fam’d Pyramids. 
Returning tlienee back to Ale.Kandria with one Englishman moro, they 
found a pass by sea to Jafla, antiently called Joppa, and there they met 
some others going to Jerusalem, which is about twenty English miles 
(lisiiint IVoni Joppa, whence they departed together towards Jerusalem, and 
haind it a very solitaiy, rocky, uiieonifortablo way, full of danger, by reason 
of the wild Arabs who keep about tliose passages to make poor trnvellera 
their prey and spoil, lint they came safe to Jenisalem, now inhabited by 
Turks, and that place called by them Cnth where he told me, that himself 
anil his comjianion were courteously received by tlie Eather (Juardian of 
the Convent of El anciscaii Friars, that keep tbeir residence lu Jerusalem, 
and by some of them were met at the gate of tlie city, where tlujy were 
compelled by the Turkisli Soldiers who keep tboso gates (as all others that 
bear tlio names of Chnstiaiis are) at their first coming tliitlier to redeem 
their Hoads, by paying each of them the value of five sliillingb, before they 
could have admittanco into that place ; wliicli they bad no sooner entred, 
but they were presently carried by tboso Erancisenns winch nud them to 
till) (J()iiv('ut ; and then the first thing they did to or for Ibcm, they 
washed their foot, and set some coiiifoi table refection before them, anil 
After wuuit ill ju'occssion about a little eloyster they bad, jiraising God 
that he had brought in safety those two Votaries (as tliey called'tlicni) 
to visit that holy place. A day or two after tliey accompnniod them to 
Dethlehem, the place of our blessed Saviour’s birth, about live English 
mihs distant from Jerusalem; and in tlie way betwixt those two places 
pliewed them a rock, on whieli (as they said) the Rlessed Virgin sate 
flown, as she went on a time betwixt Jerusalem and Bethlehem, to give 
her babe suck ; and that the rock miglit not feci bard under luu', it 
yielded (ns the) told them) to her body like a Cnsbion, and tliat impression 
made by licr so sitting remaineth unto this day ; and is most devoutly kissed 
by votaries as they jiass iij) and down. After this they returning back shew cd 
them all tliat was to bo seen in and about Jerusalem. Manyparticulais tbeytold 
tlieiji (Stories that are there kept by Tradition) concerning our blessed Saviour 
and his Mother: Tlieiithey had asightof as muchot Mount Calvarie (w^liere 
our blessi’d Saviour suflered) as could bo shewed them, that bill being now 
enclosed wutlnn the walls of Jenisalem. They undertook to shew them after- 
wiiids the place wlicrciii oar blessed Saviour was buried; and afu-r that 
Mount Olivet, the very place whence he nfter ascended; where upon a rock 
there ivas an impression of the former part of two feet, such as is seen in soft 
earth, when a man lifts up bis body to leap thenoo; and these Frauciseaus 
eontidfuitly aflirmed, and seemed undoubtedly to believe, that it was so as 
they shewed and told tliem. .Many other things they atlirmed, which being 
but cireiimstanees, (ihongli ajijiertaiiiiiig to the best of all storios, wero 
^’tioiigh for tlicho Eilgiiins to believe, and enough to make doubt of. 

Now after that himself and comrade had seen what tlioy desired in and 
about Jerusalem, tliey took their leave of those leaving with 

tli''iu money to recompenec tho curtesy they had received from them ; (ho 
1' runs heiiig very poor, and consefiuontly imablo to entertain tbeiii liccly 
without requitals. 

. from heuee tliey took their way to take a view of tho Dead Sea (So called 
either because the water therein is still, and moves not, or beeause no living 
^eatin-e is in it, and nothing thrives on tho hanks thereof) tlie place where 
^otlom and Gomorrah, and Admah and Zeboim once stood, those cities 


• Al khuds (the holy);-Ep. C. R. 
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tvJiich almighlij Ood overthrew in anger and repented not: Jcr. 20. irt. 
Honce they went to have a sif?lit of the river Jordan, wliicli dischargeth 
itself into that most nncoinfortalde Lake ; and from lienee they jonrnied 
nortli-rast throiigli tliose ten tribes, (whieli for tho sin of Solomon were 
rent fioin liis sou Hehoboara) till they came to Mount Libanus. Thence 
back to Sidon, wliieh retainoth that name still. And hero ho told me, as 
liis hist observation made in that land of Canaan, sometimes (lih-. 
the garden of the Lord) Rowing with mdk and Iwneg ; being tlieii 
rnrielied with great variety, and abundance of God’s good creatures and in 
the days of David so populous, that there were ninnbred in it at om^ 
time thirteen hundred thousand fighting men, 2 Sam. 24. h. besides women 
and el iildreii, and others unfit to draw swords; which was a most wonder- 
ful thing to consider that such a spot of ground in eom])arison, not above 
one hundred and sivty nulos in length from Dan to Beersheba, and not 
above si.vty nnles in broadtb, from Joppa to Jordan, should bo able to bear 
and feed such a numerous peojde; and now tho \oiy self-same tiaet ot 
earth, either for want of manuring, or (which is rather to be eoncei\('il) 
for tho want of the blessing of almighty God, which once shined ipioint, 
but mnv long si nco withdrawn from it (for a fruiifid land the Lord makes 
barren far the niekedness (f them that dieell therein, 107 lU ) is now 
become unable to sustain one in a bnmlied of sueb a number, 

Id’Oin Sidoii they got a passage hy si'a unto Alexandretta, now culled 
Seaiideroon (in tiio exlremest bottom of tlie Medilerniiiean Hea, which is 
one, of the iimvliolsomcst places in the world; where [ have oftmi heied 
that no stranger (that was horn far from it) comes to eontinne there lor 
the space of Olio month, but is sure to meet with a sickness, wliicb w]) 
often proves mortal. At this place his Lnghsli comjiamon left liini, arid 
turm (1 his face towaid Mngliiud, and he presently took Ins way towaid^ 
Aleppo in S)iia, about seventy miles or moio distant from Scunderoeii, 
which is as much renowned for wholsomoness as the place before named thi 
being unw'hol, some ; and tberefore it is nWed, sweet-air d Ale ppa. Here be 
being kindly received by tbo Lnglisb Consul, sfa}ed a (miu to gain (he Coiii- 
pany of a Caravan, wdiieli eoiisists of a gieat mi\t multitude of jieoph' I'luiii 
divers ]iarts, which get and keeji togctlier travelling those pait'^, for fear ol 
the incursions and violenecs by thieves and inmtlierei-s, wliieli they wauild 
undoubtedly meet witball, if they travelled single, or but few togetbci 
AVilb these bo after set forwards towards, and to iliat city antierUly called 
"Nim'veli in Assyria, wliicb wo liiid in the prophesy of Jonah w'as somelmas 
a great and excellent dig af three dag's J(n(rncg. Juiiab 3. J. but now mi 
exceedingly lessen’d and lodg’d in obscurity, that jiasseiigers cannot ^ny 
of it, this uas i\h acre//, which now bath its old name changed, and is enllcd 
^lozel, i'’rom lieuce tliey journied to lbil»yb)n in Cbaldiea, situated upon 
tlio river Kiiphrates, onco likewDo so great Unit Ari.stolle called it a Cmiu 
try, not a City, but now is very ninch contracted, and ’lis called Bagdiit 
b'rom Ibis ])Uiec they proceeded tbrougli both tli(‘. Armemaes, and eilbi'i ibd, 
or else our traveller w'as made to believe that be saw the very momiliua 
Arrarut whereon the Ark of Noah rested after the flood, Gen. H. And JVeia 
beneo they w'ent forward towards the Kingdom of Persia, and there 
to Lzspalian, the usual place of residence for Unit great King, Unm called 
Slia Abbas, or King Abbas, And after tliey w'Ciit to Seras, antienlly called 
Sbusliun, where the great King Abasuerns kept bis royal and most ma^m- 
licciit court, Est. 1, From hence they journied afterwards to Candalior, lb*' 
Rrst province north east under the subjection of tlio Great Mogul, and m) 
to Dahoro, the chiefest city but one belonging to that great empire ; a (dace, 
asT have been often told by Tom Coryatc and others, of very great trudv 
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tvealth, and delight, lying moro temperately out of the parching sun than 
any other of his great cities do : Amt to this city ho wanted not company, 
nor afterwards to Agra, the Mogol’s metropolis or chief city. 

And hero it is very ohservable, that from J^ahore to Agra is four hundred 
J'inglish miles, and that the country betwixt both these great cities is rich, 
even, pleasant and Hat, a Campania, and the road way on both sides all 
tins long distance jd anted with great trees, which are all tlie year cloathed 
witli leaves, oxeceding heneficial unto travellois for the shade they afford 
Iheni in tlioso hot clinics This very much extended length of way 'twixt 
tliese two places is called by travellers tlie long Walk, very full of villages 
and towns for ])asscngers every where to find ]n-ovisioii. 

At7\gra our traveller made an halt, being there lovingly received in the 
I'higlisli factory, wliere he staid ’till bo bad gotten to liis T’mkish, and 
JMoiisco or Arabian languages, some good knowledge in the Persian and 
Indostaii tongues, in which study be was always very apt, and in Jittlo time 
gliewed mneli proficiency. The first of those twai, tbo PeiNiaii, is the more 
quaint ; tlie other, the Jndostan, the vulgar langnag»' spoken in East-Iiidia . 
Ju both tliese lio suddenly got sneb a knowledge and mastery, that it did 
exceedingly afterwards advantage liiin in his travels up and down tlie 
Mogul’s territories, he wearing always tho habit of that nation, and sjieak- 
ing their language 

Jn tlio first of these, the Persian tongue, he made aftiuavards anOrnlion to 
the (ireat xMogol, Itringnig in that story of tlie (bieeo of Slu'ha, 1 KUuj 10 - 
(in wliieh parts of that sacred history tin' MahoiiK'liUis liavc some know, 
ledge] and lie told liini, that as the Queen of Slieha having hcaid of tho 
iaiiie of King Solomon, enme from fur to visit limi, which when slic had 
(lone, she confessed tliat tliough she had beard very •mncli of him, and 
Hiaiiy things beyond her belief, yet now seeing what she did, acknowledged 
that she had not lieard linlf of that which she novv >aw concerning tho 
wisdom and greatness, and retinue and riclies of Solomon: So our Orator 
told the Mogol, (hat he had heard very much of him before lie bad tho 
hoiioiir to see him, (when he was very far olf in his owm country ) but now 
what he beheld did exceedingly surmount all those former reports of Inni 
vvliudi eame to his oars at sucli a distance from liim: 'I'Ikui larding liis short 
s|)('i'(‘h with some other pieces of tlattery, which tlie Mogol liki'il wadi, eoii- 
cludixl : And when ho had done, tho Mogol gave him one linndicd Itoopns, 
which amounts to tho value of twelve jiounds and leu slnllings of our 
English money; looking U[)0U him as a Derveese, or Votary, or Pilgrim, 
(for so lie eajled him) and sneli as lauir tliat name in tliat country seem not 
niiicli to caro for moiicv, and that was tho icasoii (I conceive) that he gave 
In 111 not a moro idoiUiful reward. 

After this he having got a great mastery in the Indostau, or more vulgar 
language, Ihcro was a woman, a landress, lieloiigiiig to my l.ord Phubas^a- 
dor’s house, wlio had such a freedom and liberty of spcccli, that slic^ould 
sometimes seoiild, hriivvl, and rail from the suii-rmiiig to sun set; one day 
he undertook her in her own language, and by eight of the elock in tho 
niornmg so silenced her, that she bad not one word more to speak. 

Upon a time one Air. Kieluiul Steel, a mereliant, and servant to tho Ea-^t- 
Intlia, company, came unto us from Surat to Alaiidoa, the jilace then of tho 
Mognl's residence, at wdiich time Mr. Cnnjatc was there vvitli us J'his nier- 
eliaiit liad not long before travelled overlaml from East -1 iidia tli]nng]i Pm-sm- 
aiid so to CuiLstaniiiiople, and so for England ; who in lus inni l hoinewaixl 
had met with Tom Cori/titc, as be was journeying towards hiast-liulLi ; Mr. 
^tccl then told liiin, that vvlieii be was in England, King Juim s (then living) 
^inquired after him, and when bo had certified the King of his meeting-him 
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on tlio way, the King replied, U that fool yet living? which when oiir Pih 
grim heard, it seemed to trouble him veiy much, because the King spoke no 
more nor no better of him; saying, that Kings would speak of poor men 
what they pleased. t j i 

At nndther time, when he was ready to depart from us, my i.ord h.mbas- 
sadour gave him a letter, and in that a bill to receive ten pounds at Aleppo 

when ho should return thither: The letter was directed unto Mr. Lihheus 

Chapman, tlicro Consid at that time, in Avhich that whieli concerned our 
traveller was thus : “ Mr. Chapman, when you shall hand these letters, I 
desire you to receive the bearer of them, ^Ir. Toinos Coejiote, with curtesy, 
for you shall find him a very honest poor wretch; and further I must in- 
treat you to furnish him with ten pounds, which shall ho repayed, &c Our 
Pilgi’im Idie'd the gift well, but the langnago by which he should ha^e 
receiv’d it did not at all content him, telling me, that my Loi’d had even 
spoiled his curtesy in the carriage thereof ; so that if ho had heen a very 
fool indeed, he could have said very httlo less of liini than ho did, /nnn’.s7 
poorwretrh ! and to say no move of him was to say as mucli as nothing. 
And furthermore ho then told me, that when he was Ibrmeiiy undertaking Ins 

iournov to Venice, a person of honour wrote thus in his behalf unto bn 

’Henry" AVotton, then and there Mmhassadour: “ .My Loid. good wine needs 
no bush, neither a worthy man letters commendatory, because whitherso- 
ever he comes ho is his own epistle, &g.” There (said lie) was some lan- 
guage on my hidialf ; but now for my Lord to write nothing of me by way of 
commendation but honest poor wretch, is rather to trouble mo than to plea-,o 
me wiiU bis favour. And therefore afterwards bis letter was phras’d up to 
his mind, but he never liv’d to receive the money. By wdiich liis old ac- 
quaintanee may see how tender this poor man was to be touched in any 
tliiim that might in the least measure discourage him 0 what jiaiiis this 
pooiMuan took to make himself a subject for present and after diseonrsc, 
being troubled at nothing for the present, unless with the fear of notli\iiig 
to real) that fruit he wais so ambitious of in all bis undertakings. And cer- 
tainly ho was surprized with some such thoughts and fears (for so ho told 
us afterwards) when upon a time ho being at Mandoa wdth us, and tlicro 
etanding in a room against a stone pillar, where tho Lmbassadour was, and 
myself present with them, upon a sudden ho fell into siicli a swoon, tliat 
we had voiy much ado to recover him out of it; but at last, being eomo 
to himself, ho told ns that some sad thoughts had immediately before jiic- 
eented themselves to bis fancy, which us he conceived put him into that 

distemper; like Iftinniiis in Martial AV* mormre ?/nn7, to jircvent dvMh 

by dying bor ho told us that there were great expectations in England of 
the bir<m accounts ho should give of his travels after his return homo ; and 
that InTwas now shortly to leave u«, and he lieing at present not very iwdl, 
if he should die in the way toward Surat, whither he was now intended la 
go, (^’hicli pi ace bo had not as yet seen) he might bo buried in obscmity, 
and none of bis friends over know what became of bim, he travelling now, 
as he usually did, alone. Upon whidi my Lord willed him to stay longer 
with ns, but he thankfully refused that olFcr, and turned his face presently 
after towards Surat, which wm then about three hundred miles distant 
from us, and be lived to come safely thitlier ; but there being over 
kindly used by some of the English who gave him Sack, which they 
bad brought from p]ngland, he calling for it as soon as he heard of it, 
and crying, “ Me, SaeJe, is there any such thing as Sack ? 1 pray 
you give me some Sack ;” and drinking of it, though I conceive moderately, 
(for ho was a very temperate man) it increased his Flux which ho had then 
iijpon him ; and this caused him, within a few days after his very tedious 
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and troublesome travels, (for he went most on foot) at this place to come to 
}iis joiu’iiies end ; for here he overtook Death in the month of December 
]0i7 and was buried (as aforesaid) under a little monument, lil^e one of 
tliosc are usually made in our Church-yards : On which he should have been 
I'cmcmbred by this or the like Epitaph, if it could have been there engraved 
upon his Toinbo." 

[Here follows a llhyming epitaph, which does not present in a 
Yorv favorable liglit the poetical talents of Mr. Terry.] 

“ Sis exit Cori/ntiis : Hence ho went off the stage, and so must all after 
him, how long soever their j)arts seem to bo : Eor if one should go to the 
extromest pait of tlio woild Mast, another West, another North, and another 
South, tliey must all meet at last together in the Field of Hones, wherein 
our Traveller hath now taken up bis lodging, and where 1 leave him.” 

We believe oiir readers will not object to the great length of 
this extract, relating as it does to a very remarkable man, one 
who, as he had no predecessor as an Amateur Inditiu traveller, so 
had, and probably will have, no successor to emulate the extent 
of Ins travels with such inadeijuate means. 

When men ceased to build these vain memorials of human 
gn'uiiiess, then and not till then did they raise a monument 
to God's glory. They then cared less for the houses of tho 
dead, and began to think of a (Jhurehfor the living God. Dean 
i’rideaux stated, in 1091, that there was “not so mnclias a Chapel 
in any of the English settlements for the true religion, except 
at Fort St. George only (Madras).” A church had been built 
there at the expense of a ])rivatc individual, without any aid 
or even countenance from the Company,'^' In other places tlio 
mess-room was Ihc House of Prayer; and at Merut a plan was 
samdioned in the present century for erecting an edifice which 
sliould answer the double purpose of a church and a riding* 
scliool.t A provision was made in the Company’s Charter a 
few y('ars after Dean Prideaux’s letter was written, by which minis* 
tci's who sliould learn the native language and instruct the 
native servanis of tlie Company were appointed to he estab- 
lislied,! hut this provision was always grossly violated. 

However, some years later, tho Cathedral of Bombay was 
built through tlie iidlueiiee and exertions of Mr. Cobhe, tho 
Cliapliun, and after ancther hundred years, it was actually pro- 
posed to take a second step in Church Building. Accordingly 
in PSIT) Arclideaeon Barnes transmitted a pdan for a Church 
at Surat to the first Bisho]) of Calcutta; but that great prelate 
having some taste in these matters, disapproved of it, and styled 
it “a barn-like edifice,” Subsequently, when it had under* 

• Buchanan’s Colonial Eccle3ia.stical Establishment. 

+ Le Bas’s life of Bishop MkUlleton. 
t Charter 10th William IIL t5Ui September 1099. 
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gone revision, his lordship declared that it was entirely to his 
satisfaction. Mr. Carr was at that time Chaplain, and the Bishop 
thought it necessary to caution him about building the Church 
East and West. A cross too had been placed over the Church 
in the plan, but Bishop Middleton cautiously avoided what 
miglit ap])cnr a tendency to symbolism, and suggested that a 
weather cock should be substituted.^'f^ Others may think, that 
the cross is better suited to a place where arc preached the 
doctrines of that gospel wliich are “ the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever," than the proverbijfl emblem of variableness. 

After many difficulties and additions to the delays which in 
India always attend on Clinrch Building, the first stone of th(3 
prcisent edifice was laid by IMr. Elpliinstonc on the KUli of 
Eebruary 1820. ft was opened in 1822, and consecrated hy 
Bishop Heber, April the 17th, 1825, f The following extract from 
the Bomhaf! Courier of the 12th October 1822, wnll, w(‘ arc sure, 
be interesting to many of our readers : — “ The new Church at 
Surat, whicli has been for some years building, under the 
superintendence of Captain Drummond of tln^ Engineers, was 
0 ])ened for divine service on Hunday tlie 29tli September. I'lio 
Kev. T. Carr, tile chaplain, preached a very cxc(dlent discourse; 
and in the evening, six liberated slaves were publicly bajitized 
during the service, which very much nddcal to tln^ interest of the 
occasion. I'he Church is a neat Ixiildiiig and well finished, hut 
does not convey sufficiently the external character and ajiticar- 

ance of a place di'dicalcd to the service of Almighty Ood 

This is the first Knglish Church which has been built at any of 
the stations under the rresidency, and we arc happy to find that 
two others arc now being built, one at Poona and another at 
Kaira." Many Europeans will learn with pleasure that the 
respected Bishop of Bombay shewed twenty-five years ago the 
same earnestness in this holy cause for which they know him to 
be distinguished, that lie opened the first Church built at any 
outstation of Western India, and that he wais engaged in bring- 
ing the first fruits of heathenism to a Saviour. We must however 
iidiiiit the justice of the critic's remark, for the building does not 
possess a sufficiently ecclesiastical character. The cost was 
upwairds of fifty-eight thousand rupees, a much larger sum than 
(jovernment appropriate in these days for similar purposes, and 
which was in this case most prodigally expended. 

For long a very thriving people in Surat have been tlie 
Bosers, whose Moiilla resides here, and is said to be in the 

• Le Das’s life of Middleton. 

+ Bishop Hehef 3 Journal. Bombay Courier for February ^0, 1830. 
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enjoyment of a very large income. Bishop Heber, in his charm- 
ing and engaging style, gives .an account of the triumphant 
return of the Moulla at that time, who having gone into Malwa 
bad narrowly escaped death at the hands of the Patans, in a 
quarrel with vhoin his sect was then engaged, one of tlieir 
Huni teachers having been killed by the Bosers in an aflray 
at Mundipore. Although most old travellers mention this 
remarkable ])eoplo, they did not gain much ac(piaiiitanc(3 
with thorn and their opinions. They are descended from 
a tribe of Arabs, and are stigmatized as Shias by the Suni 
sect of Mussulmans. In reality they belong to* neither sect ; 
they recognize the peculiar claims of Ali ; but also reverence 
the twelve Tenaums, indeed each successive ]\roulla is viewed by 
them as a new Tenaurn. Their founder seems to have been of 
via media princi])les, and to have endeavoured to steer between 
the Suni’s and Hlii'as ; comsequently tlicy arc regarded 'Avitli 
hatred and contempt by both. Having settled in Guzerat, they 
dc\oted themselves exclusively to trade, and as they prospered in 
this became the wealtliy merchants of the country. Hence their 
name from the Hindustani, hjohara, which in its Sanskrit 
original signifies one engaged in any business.'+^' They aro 
generally frugjd and economical, but hberally im))art a portion 
of their gains to their religious teacher, who is tl)us enabled (as 
they doubtless sup])Ose) to reflect credit iqion the caste by hi.s 
su])orior style of living. He supports a college at, it is said, an 
oxpeno of nearly eight thousand rupees a month, which is 
entirely defrayed by himself. Here upwards of a hundred 
students learn Arabic and the Koran, are fed and lodged in 
dormitories, which however despicable they might appear to a 
modern Oxonian, are in native estimation exceedingly comfort- 
able, and would have perhaps been thought so at Oxford a few 
centuries ago. The tombs of these peo])le, as com[)ared with 
those of Europeans, present a contrast which would be siifReieiit 
subject for an essay. On the one side aro structures ponderous, 
dark and gloomy, where rank grass and intrusive shrubs dispute 
possession of the ground, where the builder’s work is crumbling 
away, and pillar and capital rolling in the dust; where there are 
scarce any traces of religion, wlicrc the arcbitceture expresses no 
character but that of total indifference to all creeds, and lying 
epitaphs would lead you to suppose that all was purity and 
nobility of mind, where in reality there was so mneli of cornip- 
tion, selfishness and avarice. Now turn the picture, follow the 
false prophet’s sectarian worshipper in bis evening walk to the 


* from aud that from 
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tombs he reverences. How neat and carefully swept the pave 
ment ! When night throws over tliem her sable mantle, iiiimei*- 
oils lights still display the silk which covers, and the rich carving 
which canopies them; the bodies of the departed are here care- 
fully cherished, for their Koran is but a perversion of our 
Scriptures, and although it does not teach them of (dirist’s Incar- 
nation, it teaches them its result (of which idolaters know nothing) 
and that is, the sanctification of matter as well as spirit. Their 
care moreover for the departed, the beauty and cheerfulness of 
the place point out their belief in a resurrection. The entranct's 
and floors of Uie mausoleums are all of white m.arble, and tho 
rest of highly polished chunam ; tlu^y are old but ke])t iji 
excellent repair, dlie domed architecture is of the styhi whiclj 
at once from its similitude calls to mind the turbanod brow, and 
leads the memory back to the ages of Moorish zeal and con- 
quest. Jn the same (piadrahgle is an extensive mosque, suggest- 
ing that men should pass from tboughts of mortality to ])rayer. 
The builders too added no epitaphs, and it is pleasant to find the 
honour of tho treasured dead at least not disgraced by falsehood. 

Tho other inhabitants of Hiirat, peculiar to this side of India, 
are tho I’arsis, who are too well known to reipiire descrip- 
tion. For tho last hundred years they have been di\ided into 
two sects, — the Kusmi, which embraces tlio imijoritv, and the 
Kudimi. Strange to say, the origin of tlieir dispute is the 
same as one which for long caused a difiereiico between the 
Eastern and Western (Jhurches of Christendom — a (pieslion about 
the computation of time; the one beginning the year a month 
earlier than the other! It is highly amusing to (ind one 
writer on visiting Guzerat comparing them, on account of thim 
frugality and business habits, to Quakers. The drab-coloured 
gentry would feel sadly scandalized if they were to know tliat 
they have been likened to the wealthy race who drive the gayest 
equipages, and are the most particular in their dress, of any 
people in Bombay, 

There are about twenty Armenians with their Priest. We know 
not how to account for the large proportion of women amongst 
them, but such there is, and when a report of the population of 
Surat was sent to England in 1824, the case was })reciHc]y tlio 
same, although in all other instances tho numbers of males and 
females were about equal.* The occupation of these once 
active people is almost gone. No greater testimony could have 
been given to their industry, honesty and ability than the circum- 
stance, Jthat they were employed by our factories to carry on their 
trade in the interior, the Company admitting that they could 

• TUe roport is given in Martin's British Colon ies. 
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confliict it bettor than their own agents. In their altered 
position they still retain the respectability and love of order for 
^vlueh they are generally so distinguished. 

Not so Ibe rortiigiiesc. There is a .sad hilling of. They had 
foniierly two Clmrehes, one only of which is now used, but tho 
other still exists. The oldest was built in 1024, and it is very 
remarkable that it was endowed with a inoiithly income of a 
hiuidred and twenty-six rupees paid by the Naavab, according 
to a siinnud of the Einperor.'f^' Then; is now no ])ocuniary pay- 
ment for its support, but there is still connected with it certain 
landed ju'operty. 

Kllbrts have been long made by rrotestant j\Iissionaries for 
the conversion of tho natives, and for thirty years a mission has 
])iMm established. There is a good mission hoiisi; and a neat 
chapel. Ihiglish and vernacular sidiools have hcon opened, but 
Tarsi, IMubnmmedau and Hindu are as the deaf adder wliieh 
ivliisctli to hear the voice of the charmer. I’lio London Mission 
have prudently resigned the field to Irish Tresbyterians, and 
have traiis])lant('d tlu'ir missionaries to a more favourahlo soil. 
TIk'I’c is also a seliool established by Government at considerablo 
cxiieiise, which is well eoiiductod and nnmerously attended. As 
all ndigions instruction is excluded from its roiitim', it draws, as 
miglu be expcMitcd, heatlien boys from the Church and Mission 
iiisiitutions, when; some knowledge of llic Gos])cl is imparted. 

We cannot eoiiclude wilbout again drawing the render’s atten- 
tion to tli(' number, juvseiited by the history of Surat, of the 
vaiieties ami distiu(;tioiis wliieh exist amongst the human race. 
Hero, we find the willing slaves of Mussulman desjiots, tho 
iv’publ leans of Holland, the subjects of ITanee and England’s 
ijiixed mouareiru's all thrown togetbci ; here, too, was every shade 
of colour whieli distinguislu's the buman eouiitcnaiiee, ami hero 
were multi])lied forms of religion and superstition. Christians, 
who ])ro(esse(l allegiance to the To])e of Tionie, the Patriarch of 
Coiistaiiiinoph' and the Calliolieiis of Arimmia; Christians who 
disowned all nlh'giaiiee and were called 1 mleiiemleuts ; followers 
of the iXnglieaii Communion, the Synod of Dort, the West- 
iiiiiister eonh'ssion ; Suni, Shin, and Boscr diseijdes of tlio 
Troplici; beatlienism in all its degrees, from the worship of “the 
eye of day,” to the adoration of a monkey-god, or a daub of 
red paint — all were here. Where else shall wo find such variety ? 
A history of Surat would he a most important chapter in a 
universal history of mankind. 


T 
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Art. IV. — 1. The Government Gazette and Acts of the Le^ 
gislaiive Council of India. 

2. The Acts of the Legislative Council of India with a Glossary ; 
an Analytical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 
Index, by William Theobald, Esq. Barrister at Law and 
Advocate of the Supreme Court. Calcutta, 1814. 

We resume the Legislative Acts of the Council of India, 
for the purpose of continuing our review of them from the year 
IH'IO, at which period we stopped in our last notice of them 
From judicious readers we anticipate no reproaeli, on accouiu 
of tlio diilncss of the task we liave undertaken : to them, it 
will bo justified, as it is to ourselves, by tlie consiiloration, tJiat, 
tolerably performed, it cannot but be an useful one ; as towards 
the public at large it may ho compared to that of Ihc traveller 
who is about to explore distant and little known regions : he 
may neither extend the bounds nor enrich the field of know- 
ledge or science; but the chance of making discovery is worth 
the enterprizc : it secures to him the tolerant and kindly feel- 
ing of the stay-at-homes; and on his return, tlic disc('rning 
listen witli patience to the record of his observations ami 
travels. It is fortunate for us after this comjiarison, tliat 
the very first Act we have to notice, (Act 1 of 1811) is grotesepKi 
and novel by side of its companions ; or ])erha])s what strilo's 
us as novel, is really an aiiticpiated fashion. It has a sinp)!}' 
nfrirmative and didactic preamble ; which is numbered as its 
first clause or section: and the second is like unto it, in tliat 
it contains no command or law, but merely a statement of a 
definition. How it got into the Act book in this form we are 
at a loss to imagine. It relates to Puttidari estates, so fai 
ns the land revenue is concerned in them; and as our readers 
arc probably prepared to hear, its title and nomenclature art; 
obscure, and its provisions difficult of comprehension. Tht; 
fact of passing such an Act, is, hoAvever, sufficient jiroof to 
our mind of the propriety of accomplishing its objects, if at 
all, by legislation ; we therefore feel called u 2 :)on to notice, as 
constitutionally or politically remarkable, two of its provisions. 
The Act places certain powers of “ duress" in the hands of the 
Collectors ; and then ties up their hands by a provision, that 
the said powers “ shall be employed by the Collectors undta- 
such limitation and control as Government, or other superior 
revenue authorities shall sec fit to prescribe or enforce." And 
the Act ends by empowering the Governor-General in Council 
to extend it, to any district to which with reference to the 
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nalure of the te/iurcs prevalent therein its extension may he 
^'pedienty and the oi'der of yovernment shall he sufficient 
authority for such extension'' Clauses such as these, wo regard 
virtually as renunciations of the legislative function ; or a trans- 
ference of them to the executive department. We do not affirm that 
the executive is uot as competent for the purpose as the 
legislative branch of Government ; but we point them out as 
characteristic of our legislative system. The constitutional 
idea or theory of the cliartcr has been in no respect carried out 
to its just consequences. 

The second Act of 1811 is for Bombay, and is an Act for 
rcyulatiny. Turning over a few leaves more, wo come to another 
Act (Act 4) for Bombay, for rcyulatiny ; and still a little furtlicr 
oil, another Act for Jlombay, for better rcyulatiny. This repeti- 
tion, within two or three pages of one another, of the same 
title, will suggest to our readers all that wo should wish to say in 
an expanded criticism; in a multitude of regulations there may 
bo many good ones; but the regulating sjiirit is not apt at 
selection. It rarely applies itself to proper objects ; always med- 
dles with too many particulars ; and according to all experience, is 
an evil, and characteristic mostly of towns rather than stiitcs, 
and IS the besetting sin of petty Governments. As it respects 
Bombay, the Legislative Council is the mere echo or registrar of 
the Local Government; for wo will not ascribe to the Governor- 
General in Council either the imiisc ortho blame of caring for or 
undcr.'.tanding, those potty regulation.s. 

Hoveral Acts of this year illustrate the utility of a general 
Legislative Council for all the Presidencies. We refer to some 
new institulions and some new laws, which might perhaps have 
been established without a change of system, but certainly they 
would have been confined to Bengal, the special care of the 
Governor General and Council under the old arrangements. 
Act V. of 1811 is “an Act for the greater uniformity of pro- 
cess upon trials for state ollcnces, and the amendment of such 
process in certain cases ; ’ and it is universal, for all the 
I ’residencies. We have much pleasure in bringing forward this 
Act, as indicative of the increased confidence of government 
in its ordinary powers for the sui)pros.sion of extraordinary 
ollcnces. State offences, however, wo may observe, arc not, 
and cannot be, of the same importance in India as in many 
other countries. They neither indicate, as mostly in England, 
sociid disorganization and discontent extensively diflused among 
the working classes ; nor severe military pressure, as in Russia, 
Poland, and other such countries. Within what arc called the 
regulation provinces, treason, rebellion and the like, are less 
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formidable in their effects than thuggee and dacoity. The 
provisions of the Act before us are very simple. First, it 
gives to the ordinary Criminal Courts competence “to try 
charges of treason, rebellion or other crimes against the state ; ” 
reserving, however, to the Presidency Governments, authority to 
issue a special commission to one or more judges for the trial 
of these offences. But the special commissions arc to proceed 
in the same manner as the ordinary tribunals ; and are to have 
all the powers of the latter ; excc])t that their sentence, wlie- 
ther of acquittal or punishment, shall in every instance bo 
reported ^^ith their proceedings to the Highest Court of llio 
E. 1. Co. for Criminal matters, in the Presidency, previous to 
carrying the same into execution. ” And these “ highest 
courts, ” on the receipt of any trials referred to them, are to 
proceed thcrcu})oii according to the rules in force with respect 
to other trials referred to them ; except — and we beg j)articular 
attention to the exception-— that they are in every instance to 
report their sentence to tlic executive Government of the Pn - 
sidency for the time being ; and are to wait for the period of 
three calendar months before they direct their sentence to lie 
carried into execution. A general restriction, such as tliis, delay- 
ing the execution of the sentence of tlie law, and casting doubt 
and uncertainty upon the proceedings in all cases, cannot 1)0 
defensible. The general rule ought to be, to carry the sentence 
of the law ininiediatcly into execution, leaving the government 
to interfere on its own re.sponsibility, when that course might ap- 
pear desirable. Tliis is another iiistaiiee, of powers of inter- 
fereuec reserved for the executive authorities, wliieh arc entirely at 
variance with all regular and civilized distinctions as to the 
Province of judicial tribunals. 

The next Act (No. 0) is of the same class of general Acts; it 
is, “ An Act for a more uniform and an improved process Ibv 
taking the examination of absent witncs.ses. ' First, it repeals 
all existing regulations and parts of regulations on this subject, iii 
all the presidencies ; and then snjiplies the place of the repeah'd, 
with, substantially, the same rules as prevail on this siibji'ct 
in the English system. In this Act, the anomalous position, so 
often the subject of animadversion, lield by the Supreme (joint, 
is again forced upon our attention, (jommissions may lie issued 
by any court to any other court cxce])t in tlie Presidency towns 
where they may only be issued to (jourts of Ecqiu'sts ; — thus 
Btudiously are tlio Supreme Courts left in their original state 
of isolation. 

The Act of parliament known in England by the name'of 
the Interpleader Act, was this year adopted by the Legislative 
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Council ; and several more, in addition to those already mention- 
ed, of the provisions of the English Law Amendment Act : still 
leaving some parts of it not yet adopted. The recent parliamen- 
tary alteration in the law concerning imprisonment for contempts 
of decrees or orders made hy courts of equity, was this year 
adopted. Lastly, in the English collection wc have to notice three 
dhferont English acts, and two sections of another Act, adopted 
and compri/x'd in one Act (24) of our Legislative Council, but in 
a manner wholly, we believe, unprecedented, and which wc trust, 
will never be followed as a precedent. Eacli statute is de- 
si^mated simply by chapter and title, and then extended to the 
territories of the East India Company, so far as it is applicable 
to the same. e.g. 

“ I. It is hereby enacted that the Statute XI. George IV, 
nml I William IV. Cliap. 10, entitled an Act for making bettor 
provision for the dis])osal of the undisposed of residues of tlio 
etfects of Testators sliall be extended to tlic Territories of tlio 
East India Company as far as it is ai)plicable to the same ; 
provided that this Act shall take ctfect Irom tlie first day of 
January next, which cbiy is substituted for the first day of Sep- 
tember mentioned in the statute.'’ 

In hke manner the “ Statute XL George IV. and I. William 
IV. C. 40 entitled ' An Act to alter and amend the Law relating, 
to Illusory appointments" ; and the Statute XI. George IV. and 
I. William IV. Chap. 00 entitled “ an Act for amending the 
Law respecting conveyances and transfer of estates and funds 
vested in Trustees and Mortgagees, and for enabling Courts of 
E([uity to give elfect to their decrees and orders in certain cases, 
except so much thereof as provides that it shall not exhmd to 
eases of partition and Sections 10 and 1 1 of the XI. George 
IV. and I. William IV, Chap. 17 entitled, Ac., are enacted to bo 
extended to the territories of the East India Company, as far 
they arc applicable to the same. Obviously this nn})lics that 
the enactments alluded to are but partially api)licable, and re- 
quired alteration ; and obviously, thus to extend the law without 
making the necessary modification, is to leave an important 
])art of the legislative duty to be performed at judicial discretion. 
Ly this manner of legislating part of the law is nnwnitten ; and 
moreover, what is written, is not contained in the Act book of our 
Legislative Council ; but to know what it is, the public must refer 
to the Acts of parliament contained only in the Statute book of 
Great Britain. There has therefore never been that])romulgation of 
the law in India, which probably the constitutional jurist would 
hold essential under the Charter Act to the validity of all Acts of 
the Legislative Council. Wc have yet another remark to offer. 
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One of the statutes here extciidod, relating to convoyancoH, ox* 
ceptsfrom its operation cases of partition : this Act, excepts tlio 
exception, but does not carryout its object by enacting that cases 
of partition shall be considered as witliin the statutory ])rovisions. 

Acts 10 and 20 of this year deserve to be specially described 
for their useful and beneficent aim and object. The former is 
for the appointment of Curators to take charge of the personal 
effects of deceased persons, and is entitled, “ an Act for tlio 
protection of moveable and immoveahlo property against wrong- 
ful possession in cases of succession.” Individnally, we are the 
more sensible of the importance of this measure, from liaving 
heard from an officer whose duties bring him much into contact 
with families on the visitation of sudden dcatli,^' a descrijition, 
of the waste, pillage, contest and domestic confusion which ofti'n 
occur from the want of a public otliccr to protect jiroperty in case 
of need at this distressing moment. The Act pro\ide,s, iJnit on the 
application of persons claiming a right by succession ; or, in tlio 
case of absent persons, nijfiors, and disc|uiiliGc*d persons, on ibn 
application of an agent, relative, near friend, or of the ('oiiit 
of Wards, the district judge, either after actual possession has been 
taken, or when a forcible seizure of possession is apprehended^ 
may cite the party complained of and summarily dctcriiiiuc the 
right of possession, and deliver possession accordingly. 'I'ho 
judge may also immediately on receiving the application appoint 
an officer to take an inventory of the effects, and seal or otln'r- 
wise secure the same : and where there is risk of misappropria- 
tion or waste, before the summary suit can ho determined, the 
judge may appoint one or more Curators, with power, cillu r 
to take possession of the property generally, or until security 
be given, or until inventories shall liave been made, or lor any 
Other purpose necessary for securing the property from mis- 
appropriation or waste by the party in jiossession. Tower is 
also given to the Presidency Governments to a[)point public 
curators for any district or number of districts. 

The other Act above alluded to is an act for faidlitatiug the 
collection of debts on successions, and for the security of jiartn s 
paying debts to the representatives of deceased persons: and 
the chief provision which it makes for these objects is, that a 
probate or letters of administration, or a certificate is reipiind 
to complete the title of a representative to maintain a suit or 
action. The act was not extended to ]5ritish subjects, fora better 
reason, however, than usually can he alleged in favor of tln'^e 
l>ersonal exceptions, viz. that British subjects, being under ilw 


* The presMmt coroper for Middlesex. 
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law of the Supremn Court, wero already required to take out 
probate or letters of administration. 

The law rokting to sales of land for arrears of land revenue, 
jii the districts under the permanent settlement, was altered this 
yt'ar, and made less severe in some respects, but die amendments 
stopi)cd short of the claims of the intelligent representatives of 
tlic Zemindar class, in the Calcutta Landholders Society ; and 
the radian (rovernment has since again yielded one step more 
towards justice and equity. This act is entitled “an act for 
umeiulin'g (lie Bengal Code in regard to sales of hind for arrears 
of revenue." It aholislies the charge of interest or a penalty, 
upon arrears of laud revenue. It defines what shall be deemed 
oil arrear ; and in effect gives as a day of grace, the first of the 
montli following that on which the revenue fell due. It requires 
fixed days of sale to be annually appointed and iiotilied in the 
(jazette to the Board of Kevenue ; and directs that all estates in 
iirrear at sunset of the day previous to any sale-day shall be 
sold by the (hdlector to the highest bidder. The sale cannot 
he prevented by the def.iulter tendering payment on the sale 
day, and ho can re-acqnire his estate, only by becoming the 
highest bidder. It is obvious therefore that the tenure of tho 
lleiigal Zemindar is conditional ; the condition being the regular 
jiayment of tlio revenue ; and that the land absolutely reverts 
to tlio slate, if tlic revenue be unpaid: but still only for tho 
jiurjMise of lieing sold ; for, according to this act, the state cannot 
conlinne to hold it. It was a strong ground of complaint against 
this act, that it gave no sutiicient notice of what properties would 
he sold, nnd consequently the distant Zemindar was in danger of 
losing his estate, williuut knowing that his agents had neglected 
to pay the rcveiiuo; and this was true; and has siiico been 
remedied. 

The purchaser of an estate forfeited for revenue must imme- 
diately, or as soon after Uic sale as the Collect or may require, 
de])()sit ^5 per cent of the purchase money, either in cash, bank 
of Bengal notes or post Bills, or government Securities ; and 
make good his purchase on or before the thirtiotli day after tho 
i^ale, or forfeit bis deposit, and moreover be liable for any loss at 
H second sale, by a smaller sum being bid than he bad bought it 
for. Beiiami })nreliases, that is, purchases by one person in tho 
name of another, or by one person in his own name for another, 
are forbidden mh modo ; that is, the intended purchaser is not 
allowed to maintain a suit for the recovery of the property against 
the nominal or certified purchaser. We have never been able to 
discover what interest government has in preventing hcfuimi 
purchases. It’s interest is, to get tho highest price for the for- 
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feited property : if those persons who nrc unwilling to bid in their 
own names, may bid or buy henami^ the obvious tendency of 
allowing bciiami purchases, is to increase competition and so 
cnhauce tlie price, and the converse is true of the above enact- 
ment. 

But the prohibition of henamce\'A open also to another objoc- 
tiou : it places the capitalist who cannot attend personally, at 
the mercy of his agent: for if the latter buys in his own name, 
though he pays the deposit with his employer’s money, tlic 
latter is left without remedy for the recovery of the jmoperty. 

The Act contains some special proNisioiis respecting tlio 
rights of purehas('rs. One very remarkable one is, that tLo 
“ purchaser shall ac{piire the estate free from all incum- 
brances, which may have been imposed upon it after tlie time 
of settlement.” The permanent settlement having been enacicd 
in 170d, and then begun to bo brouglit into openitioii. 
the mesne encumbrances of half a century arc here avoided. 
We arc entitled to put an extreme case: but our objection is, to 
nvoiding any honest and fair mesne encumbrances. But this 
is not all. The purchaser is entitled, after giving a spccifii'd 
notice, to enhance at discretion, (any thing in tlie existing lie- 
gulations notwithstanding) the rents of all under-tenures in tlio 
said estate, and to ejc<*t all tenants thereof with the follow 1111 ; 
exceptions. Our ]ion had written: twice have we scratched it 
out; but wo write it again: let il sland: wdiy should not (ho 
undoubted truth be ]dainly stioken : A more uiijustiliable, ahoim- 
liable law in princi]»ie : one mori' forbidding to the investment of 
capital, or more adapted to perpetuate the extreme relations of lord 
and serf (for w'c cannot more brietly express thmii), and to des- 
troy all the elements for the formation of a class of small jim- 
piietors, never w'as enacted. Those pianisions area Bandora's 
box of social evils; and, as education advances, they can only 
alienate the minds of the people from the government. But our 
readers observe that there are some exceptions; thatis, sotiu! 
tenures, some interests, some incumbrances, winch arc protected 
ogainst new purchasers. Tliey arc: — 

1st. — “ Teijiires which wore held as Tstamoravi or IMoknr- 
rari, at a fixed rent more than tw’clvc years before the per- 
manent settlement. ” The permanent settlement was enacted 
in 17i)d; the claimant of the benefit of this exception, must 
thereforo carry his proof back to the year 1780, or seventy 
years ago ; a rcijuiremcnt which makes this exception merely 
nominal ; and besides, we believe it would be difficult to cxphnii 
what are Istamorari and Mokurrari tenures. Individually, wc 
have enquired, and have not been able to get an intelligible 
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explanation. The second exception is of tenures existing at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which have not been or may 
not 1)0 proved liable to increase of assessment on certain specified 
grounds. The decennial settlement preceded the permanent ; 
and supposing this difficulty arising from lapse of time and 
loss of evidence surmounted, \vl\at proof would bo sufficient to 
bring the case witliin the second member of the exception? 
'lliirdly, the lands of Kliud Kasht ryots having rights of occu- 
pancy at fixed rents, &c.,arc excepted. The poor Khud Khasht 
r)ot witli all liis right and his poverty about him, would have 
little chance against the Zemindar who j)ut him to proof of 
Ins exceptional title. The fourth exception is remarkable : 
‘‘ Lands held under hona-Jida leases at fair rents, tVc., for tlm 
erection of dwelling houses or manufactories, or for mines, &c., 
or like beneficial purposes, such land continuing to be used for 
llie specified purposes.” Now, why are not all bona fide leases 
excepted ? What mcntionable interest has tlie slate in conliscat- 
iiigaiiy bona-fide lease, citlicr to itself (tlic state) or to the person 
who purchases of the state iqion a forfeiture for land revenue ? 
Next, Ictus SCO what arc the conditions on \\h\v]i bona fide leases 
are held good and not confiscated. They must be at fair rents. 
Tlie Act therefore assumes that a bona-Jid'- x^\\\ ^ or a rent 
y/r/c agreed, maybe not a fair rent: which is an assumption 
agiiinst oomiiiun sense, and ojiens a. (piestion which ought to bo 
eoii^idcrcd as closed by the siipiiosed agn'euient. 13ut lh(‘ ex- 
eepliou further iiujioses th(‘ condition, that the land shall (’on- 
tiiuie to he used for the pin poses speeified in the haises. Jlut 
wliy so? Why should the legislature convert iiib) a condition what 
•jiay not liavo been intended to ho conditional : a legislative and 
ii'bitrary eonstriietion is thus put on private agreements ; irres- 
teetne either of the apparent meaning or real inti'iition of them, 
hit there is a fifth oxeeplion, and it is like the four lu'eeeding 
)iies ; it is of farms granted at fair rents, ami for speeiliod 
u’eas, by a Ibrmer proprietor, for terms not' cxeceding twenty 
I’ears, under written leases, regisb'rcd within a month from their 
lute;’’ — and then follow half a ])age of other (jualifieatioiis : this 
‘xception thorclbre may be n'giirded as a mere nominal one. 
fbe case has happimcd of a Zemiiidari being forfeited for the 
Here juu'pose of obtaining the advantage given by the sale law of 
iNoiding mesne incumbrances ami destroy ingall the valuable nmbu’ 
enures; an object not diflienlt to bo accomplished, in (lie lower 
ourts by a wealthy Zemindar, who, after succeeding at law 
aereascs the value of his properly aiidliis annual income at the 
'xpeiice of those whose title ouglit to have been ns indefeasible 
his own. 
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Before v'o quit this act we are bound in candour to notice 
the Section : which empowers the Local Government when it 
shall deem proper before a sale for arrear shall have been actually 
made, to direct it to he made subject to the leases, assignments 
or other incumbrances, &c. Government therefore has appa- 
rently the power to prevent the injustice on which we have 
animadverted: but in the majority of cases it has it not really, 
and we much doubt whether in the few where this power may 
have been practicable, it ever was exercised. Under the Act, the 
forfeiture is not complete until sunset of the day before the sale, 
and therefore no interval exists in which government can he 
consulted; rarely indeed would a prudent collector forbear to sell, 
upon the chance that government would exorcise the power now 
alluded to. When we come to Act I. of 1845, by which much of 
the law now under consideration was re-enacted, but somo 
amendments were made in it, wo shall have more to remark on this 
subject. 

The following arc the Acts of 1841, to which we have not 
specially adverted. An Act for Bombay, for regulating the sale 
of ganja and bhang within that presidency. An Act for 
Bombay, giving the petty Sessions power to try certain felonies. 
An Act for prohibiting the importation of Bum and Bum Shrub 
into the Bengal Presidency. An Act for Bengal, for the better 
protection of the Abkari revenue. The Slii]) Begistcr Act 
for entitling ships in the ports of the East India Company to the 
privileges of British Ships. An Act for consolidating the rules 
relating to Military Courts of Bequests for Native OfOcers, Ac. 
An Act for explaining Act 25 of 1830. An Act for exempting 
residents within Calcutta from giving Security in Suits in the 
Mofussil Courts on certain occasions. An Act concerning the 
taking of oaths of qualification by justices of the peace. An Act 
for Bengal for amending the proceedings in appeals before the 
Courts of Sudder Dowanny and Nizamut Adawlut. An Act for 
consolidating and amending the enactments concerning the expor- 
tation of Military Stores. An Act for the better prevention of 
local nuisances beyond the limits of the presidency towns. An 
Act for Madras, amending the law with respect to the rates for 
municipal purposes. An Act for Madras, prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Rum and Bum Shrub. An Act for appropriating the 
unclaimed dividends on Insolvent Estates. An Act to make 
camp followers amenable to the Articles of War. 

The first Act of 1842 is a local act for extending the law 
relating to the sale of spirituous liquors, to the sale of opium 
and other intoxicating drugs within the Town of Calcutta. 

Act No. 2 is one of the Acts for enabling the Governor- 
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General while away from Calcutta to exercise all the powers 
which may be exercised by the Governor* General in Council, 
except making laws ; and was passed on occasion of Lord Ellen* 
borough’s intended departure for the N. W. Provinces. 

Act No. 4 is an Act for the better management of boats and 
Catamarans in the Madras roads and for the amendment of 
certain harbour regulations. This Act deserves a fuller notice than 
the two preceding ones. This amendment Act, this improve- 
ment Act, is a change from freedom to regulation, made at the 
instance of the local officials ; to some of whom it gives lucrative 
employment. The Act recites the objects proposed to bo 
attained, which, of course, are good ones ; they are the main- 
tenance of order, the protection of life and property, and the 
prevention of smuggling ; but wo always doubt the efficacy of 
complex office forms for the attainment of the like of them. 
To prevent smuggling, we find regulations which we apprehend 
rather make a monopoly of smuggling ; ‘'good order” (in the 
surf,) and the general protection of life and property are admira- 
ably taken care of at the same time. The best security for 
these objects wc should have considered to be, competition, 
increasing the supply, and having a rigid police to punish 
those who abuse their freedom. There are regulations in this 
Act which make it exceedingly difficult, for the owner to change 
his boatmen ; which, wc opine, must have the effect of preventing 
the discharge of bad ones. If the owner wishes to increase 
his crew he cannot do it without first obtaining fresh registra- 
tion; this, we regard as a check to prevent owners from 
Htrcngtlicning their crews whom they deem them inefficient. 
Every boat must be licensed; and the granting of a license is an 
iffiair of great complexity and embarrassing detail. Tiie license 
is so perfect an instrument as to supercede the necessity of prudence. 
Every boat must be manned and loaded according to the wisdom 
of the law, and its sublime agent the Harbour-master attendant. 
The intelligence of (he owner is worth nothing. In the matter 
of loading the boat, there is a fair weather maximum ; and 
a foul weather or high surf maximum. Finding these several 
standards, wo have been curious enough to trace their adjust- 
ment into the detail, and we JU’e sorry to say that often we find, 
foul is fair and fair is foul; though occasionally a just distinction 
is preserved between them. In fair weather and foul weather, 
a boat may caiTy the same number of persojis, the same quanti- 
ties of hiscuits^ boat oars^ heeft carriages^ umcreued cotton^ 
choya, camphor, cloves, glass, gunny, gunpowder, ginger, 
hams, tongues, nankeen, nuts, palanquins, fish, shark’s fins, soap, 
stationery, staves, stick lac, sugar, tents, tamarinds, tobacco. 
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But as to tho valuable articles of benjamin (bcnzzon) boots 
and shoes, butts, bottoms, broad cloth, coodsor nuts, chests, 
cannons, clothing, chicoiy, chillies, cochnial, cinnamon, cuiTy- 
staff’s seeds, dates, rugs, Hour, hay, hogsheads, European pickles, 
puncheon, pipes, pepper, saddlery, thread, the provident care 
of the legislature has made a difference ; and tho differenoe 
is so lino, so minute, as greatly to enhance our idea of tho discri- 
mination of the council. A boat may carry eight eases ol 
boots and shoes in fair, but only six in foul weather ; and if the 
eases are largo only six in fair and four in foul Aveather : but 
large and small are not defined, — which must be deemed (i 
dangerous omission, because it leaves room for wilful mistakes by 
intersted persons, and then these valuable articles may go to tlic 
bottom. The minute care which wc have already illustrated 
excites still more our admiration, when we reflect on tho othei 
difiercnces almost too numerous to mention ; such as between 
grain being carried for shipment and grain being carried to the 
shore; and between grain from Bengal and grain from Uaniia 
patuiii. In one instance only has tho law left the boat- 
owner to his natural freedom : probably in tho hope of pro\ing 
by comi)arison the danger of freedom and the value of restrict ion . 
of ])Oultry in baskets, any riuantity that can be stowed cuiiso- 
nicnlly may be taken. 

Tf tho publie safety was the object, the purpose w'ould appear 
to require uo more than tho above regulations against overloading 
But tlio Act fixes also, prices, or at least a maA'inium, which, of 
course, rules generally in the absence of competition. Under 
this system nearly all the boats will be found to liclong to oiu; 
or two persons. There is one rate for ordinary trips, aiiolluu’ lor 
foul weather trips. It is obvious that a foul weather maxinmin 
must be fixed with reference to ordinary foul ; the tendency of lliis 
law therefore is to keep the boats ashore in very bad weatln'r- 
and wlien such weather comes, as come it docs, tho services re- 
quired at such times, are cither not done, or have to bo done by 
boats belonging to Government. But this again exalts tho loe.il 
officials ; it makes one little hero of the harbour (as it is called) 
to compensate for the general discouragement of naval energies 
Wo shall here dismiss, for the appreciation of tlio public, and with 
tho contempt it deserves, this Madras Act of boat regulations. 

In January 1812, II. M.,by an order in Council, passed a set of 
rules and regulations to bo observed at tho crown colony ol 
Mauritius, in regard to emigrants to that island from British 
India. In tho same year our Legislative Council passed an Act, 
(Act 15) which after reciting the order in Council above alluded 
to, established a similar set of rules and regulations to be ob- 
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served in India, with the addition of eomo, applicable only to 
the place of export. Other Acts have since been passed for the 
regulation of emigration to other colonies : and we will take the 
present opportunity of giving a summary view of all the Acts 
on the subject. 

8ix acts have been passed by the Legishitivc Council on tlio 
subject of Cooly Emigration. By the third of the series, 
passed in May lH3h, all contracts for tlie cinigraticn of labourers 
from British India ^Ycro made illegal. Jn IMI‘2, IT. IM. in 
Council, by an order reciting the probability that the above act 
would shortly bo repealed, prescribed certain rules and regu- 
lations, to bo observed at Mauritius, in regard to emigrants 
from Ih’itish India, arriving at that island ; and in the same year, 
an act was passed conformable with the anticipation expressed 
in the order in Council, and which removed the prohibition so 
far as to permit emigration to Mauritius from the three presi- 
dency ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, but leaving the 
prohibition in force as it respected emigration to and from all 
other ports and places. This act had not been twelve nmiUlis 
in force, before another was passed for the purpose of restriction, 
and wliicli jierniittcd emigration to take place only from Cal- 
cutta, on the ground that it had been rcjircscntcd tliat the 
demand for agricultural labour iu Mamitius \Yas likely by the 
end of tlie year to be greatly diminished. Tims it appears, 
that the present system regulates every tiling except the de- 
mand for lahour, which is out of llio roach of the regulating 
liand. The supply, wc sliould liavc thought, might have been 
left to find its level ; and would have been bettir adjusted by 
the joint operation of a firm Police and of a law analogous 
to a ]) 00 r law, to throw on property the consequences of exces- 
sive emigration. In IHM, an act was passed to permit emi- 
gration from the three presidency ports to .bimaica, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, and M((uritius ; making, therefore three 
changes, in little more than the same numher of years, as it 
respects the latter island. In IS 10, another act took off the 
proliibition as it rcs])eetcd Co)lon ; the repeal tliercof to take ef- 
Ibct, so soon as the Legislative Council of that island should have 
estahlishod regulations for the protection of immigrants, wliieh 
the Governor-General of India iu Council should deem suffi- 
cient. 

Wc will now proceed to describe generally the regulations 
under wliieh emigration from India is permitted to be car- 
ried on. First, each colony to which emigration is per- 
mitted, except Ceylon, has an Emigration agent at the port 
of embarkation ; who is nominated by the colonial, but derives 
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his authority from the Indian Gov'ernments. This officer is 
paid by a salary, expressly with a view to prevent his having 
any interest in the greater or less number of emigrants. The 
appointment of this officer saves none of tlic ordinary mercantile 
charges attending emigration : but increases the aggregate cost, 
by all that is paid to himself, and by all the extra trouble which 
he gives, for which any remuneration is payable. Detailed con- 
siderations of this kind probably never oeourred to the Privy 
Council ; who, commendably, would prefer luunanity to economy ; 
yet the latter ought not to bo overlooked, nor the end in view, 
the supply of chea}) free labour. 

The duties of tho Emigration Agent are, for the most part, 
prescribed by the Order in Council. lie is to ascertain that 
the emigrant has not been indiioed to emigrate by any fraud 
or false and unreasonable expectation, and that he is aware ot 
the “ distance ” to which he is going. Very benevolent this ; 
but not practical; as must npi>ear to those who have eitlur 
knowledge or imagination enougli, ideally to tr<ioe these general 
expressions into the involved details ; rceollecting what sort 
of persons tho emigrants are, and what sort tho Emigration 
Agent. In one resjiect, the regulation is founded on a mani- 
festly erroneous conception. Mere “ distance, " however great, 
has no terrors for the natives of India, who are by habit a 
crusading people; constantly travelling from one end of tho 
peninsula to the other, and the Mussulman portion of them 
beyond, for purposes of trade or religion. The agent is also 
required to caution tho emigrant against unreasonable and un- 
warrantable expectations, and at tho same time to inform him of tho 
advantages which are likely to await him. Again, we say, v('ry 
benevolent, but not practical : and really attempting too much. 
All that tho public authorities ought to do, and can do, is to 
establish an assurance that the cooly contracts in circumstance^ 
of personal freedom, and has a locus penitvntUv, if before exe- 
cution he repents of his agreement ; that the ship is a proper 
one and properly provided. But as to motives and consequences, 
they are not tho proper subjects of official investigation, or state- 
ment. We have all of us taken tho risks of expatriation ; why 
should the self-expatriated cooly bo exempted from them. 

No ship is permitted to take emigrants without a license from 
the Presidency Government, and the order in Council prescribes 
a variety of conditions, in order to secure proper ship accom- 
modation and wholesome and sufficient provisions. The license 
can only be granted on proof that the ship will comply with 
tho conditions. This proof can be nothing else than tho report 
of tho officer establish^ at ev’i^ry port to make Marine Surveyn 
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on behalf of Government. To guard the emigrant against the dan- 
gers of inclement seasons, our non-nautical council has provided, 
that ships may sail only at certain times. May wind and weather 
never baffle these pleasant dispositions! which, however well- 
meant, tend greatly to enhance the cost of emigration. 

When tlic emigrant goes on board, he must take a certificate 
or pass from the emigration agent, which, the Act of 1814, further 
requires to he countersigned by the Protector of Emigrants. The 
pass or certificate must state the name and ago of the emi- 
grant and tlie name of his father (!) and that he has declared 
before the Emigration agent his willingness to proceed for hire 
to the colony of his destination : and the master of the ship must 
also obtain from the Emigration agent a general certificate that 
lie has complied with all the requirements of the order in Coun- 
cil and Act of the Legislative Council. And these various secu- 
lides are further guaranteed by the Pilot and custom-house 
officers who have certain duties cast upon them, the o])jcct of 
wliich is to prevent the possibility of evasion. We have noted 
tlie existence of a Protector of Emigrants, at the ])ort of embark- 
ation. This office was not included in the original arrangements; 
mid no duties were assigned to it in the Act which authorized 
the appointment. Under the act relating to emigration to the 
West Indies, the Protector is required to countersign the pass 
of tlio emigration agent. This appointment we do not hesitate 
to describe as an useless one, except for the patronage. It is a 
well paid place, with nothing of real value to do, and in no degree 
conducing to the observance of the rules imposed by law on emi- 
gration : it enhances, how^ever, the cost; and in this respect, we 
deem it a fit subject of criticism. Emigration to Ceylon, how- 
ever, is under no restrictions at the port of embarkation. 

Til ere arc only two other Acts of (he year 1812, which seem 
entitled to bo distinguished : Act 9 adopting the English act of 
tiarliamcnt for rendering a Release as elfcctnal for the conveyance 
of frceliold estates as Lease and Release by the same parties, 
riic other is Act No. 10, which provides for the election of 
Committees of Inliabitants, for tlie repairing, lighting, watching, 
and other like nnmieipal objects, in the Presidency of Fort 
William, out of the Town of Calcutta. A similar act was passed 
in 1840 for Calcutta; which, however, proved wholly abortive, 
except of one or tw^o vain attempts on the part of the inhabi- 
tants to take advantage of it. 

The remaining Acts of the year 1842 are, an Act for enabling the 
Justices of Calcutta to try certain potty thofis, not being cases of 
simple Larcency. An act for Bombay, respecting spirit licenses. 
An act for Bombay, for annexing certain villages of the Sattara 
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and other states, to the Bombay presidency. An act for Bengnl, 
regarding translations. An act for describing in Legislative 
Acts, with greater certainty and convenience, tlie Courts of llie 
liighest jurisdiction in tho respective presidencies. An act for 
amending Jind exphiining the Law concerning the im])ortation of 
foreign Hiigar. An act for the better regulation of ]\Tilitary Ba- 
zars, kc. An act to enable the holders of Bevenue which has been 
conliseated to them by the state, to collect that Beveniie within tbi' 
presidency of Bombay. An act for giving greater facility in tliu 
abatement and proscciUion of nuisances in and throughout the 
towns and islands of Bombay and Colaba. An act lor Bengal, 
concerning the terms of Leases granted by Zi'inindars ami Bro- 
])riotors. An act for Bombay, relative to tlie number and powem 
of the Bevenuo Commissioners. An act for Bombay, for faeih- 
tilting prchniiiiiiry iinesligations of crimiiiid cases conm'ctod 
with the collection of the lievenne. 

Tlio first Legislative' Act of It^Bl deserves to he distiiiguished 
as, in design, one of (he most useful a(;ts lu the Jiidiaii Act 
book. Its title denotes its important object: — “An iVet i'oi 
jimeiiding the Liiw eouceriiing the Begistration of writt('ii coii- 
vcyauces and oilier nistruments alfeetiiig titles ami other luti'ri st^ 
to hind.” Llie Law, at the time when this Act was passed, giuo 
a registered title the ]n’cfercuee o\er an elder unregisterixl tilli', 
hut allowed this preference to lie (h'fi'ab'il l)y proof that the 
registered title was taken w'ith notice of the unregistered 
title: in wliieli case the miivgisteivd title ])ie\aih'(l. This 
exeeplion is manfestly e([uitahle : hut was haiml ])iiietie.dly 
to defciit tlm objects of registration; as was iiiilieipated 1)', 
those wdio were acquainted with the Tiaw Courts ol Ih iig.il 
ami the ehaviieter of the people ; the latter, remarkahle (nr all ilie 
w'iidvedarts which can he brought into play in htigiitiuu , tic 
foi’iner for e\cry vice and deiitui'iioy wdiieh can beimiigiiied withii] 
the preeiiiets of jmlieiiil tribimids. This Act, passed in .haiiuai'v, 
wais repi'iiled in October. The repealed Act ajiiilu'd to lilies 
and iill iiit(U’ests in land : the snhslitiited Acts only to dnsls ot 
sale ov gift of hinds or other real propi'iiy, and deeds o( iimi’t- 
gago find certilicates of the discharge theri'ol : iind regislr;ilma 
prcNails, notice or knowh'dge of the cxisteaiee of an nnregisicivd 
title notwithstanding, d'ho dillerence between these two Acts 
is broad and apparent. The absolute preference which the 
latter gives to registered titles, is an iinproveinent : the n'diiecd 
iiimihcr and classes of transactions and conveyances to which 
it applies, is a stej) backward in legislation. In no coun- 
try is the establishment of a general register of conveyances 
more desirable. Begistration in its present limited opcratioiu 
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is still sufficiently largo to protect the principal transactions 
in which mercantile capitalists are interested ; but still it leaves 
unprotected the great mass of valuable titles and tenures under 
which land is held in this country ; and we are entitled to ask 
why after establishing general registration in January, it was re- 
duced to such narrow limits in October? 

A good deal of attention was paid this year to minor adminis- 
tmrivo arrangements in several departments. Two Acts were 
passed on the subject of Appeals to the Chief Courts (Siiddcr 
bewany AdaUits) of the East India Company in the several pre- 
sidencies. By one of t4em, it is required that if a case on appeal 
be before a single judge, and he thinks that the decision ajipeal- 
ed from should be reversed or altered, he shall call in two other 
judges to hear the case with him, and the three shall decide it. 
Doubtless the concurrent decision of three curries more weight 
vitli it than the decision of a single jmlge : and it is a duo 
respect to the subordinate courts whose English judges are of 
tlie same calibre as the judges of appeal, to hold tlieir decisions 
good unless reversed by superior numbers. 'Djo other Act above 
alluded to establishes an appeal to the highest court, from sub- 
ordinate courts in cases of summary appeal from the still lower 
courts to the latter. Tins miiltiplicalion of the right of njipeal, 
and the establishment of it to the very great e.\lcnt to which it 
exists, betokens, wc apprehend, an anxiously equitable disposi- 
tion on the jjart of the Indian Government toivards suitors, and 
at the same a want of eonlidenee, well founded, we will venture 
to say, in the Courts of Juslieo. No Court in England could 
sur\i\e fn’ six months the suspicions it would incur of judicial 
lucompeteiicy, and of distrust on the part of the suitors, if it 
had a fractional part of the apjieals whieli are brought on 
cuery variety of subject' from every Court in l.idia. \Yiint 
of lioucsty in the Amlah, waiiit of jurisprudential knowledge 
in the judges, and often also of a knowledge of the language 
of tlie eouiitry, are the two main causes of the evil alluded to. 
The remedy, never yet undertaken, has been eltairly point(‘d out 
hy the Law Commissioners, in a report which w’o sliall only 
glance at now’, but intend to discuss and bring fully belore our 
readers. 

The two Acts just noticed, on appeals, are immediately fol- 
lowed by a third which gives an appeal in criniifta! eases, 
from all sciitenees upon convictions by all justices of the Peace 
ftad Magistrates acting under Statute 53, Geo. 3, out of the local 
limits of the Supreme Courts of the difierent prcsidem'ics. The 
persons here distinguished by the name of justices, are, we be- 
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]ic\-o, all magistrates ; only those are made justices i;vho are 
magistrates ; they derive the designation of justices from holding a 
Commission from Her Majesty. Tiie Legislature in establishing 
ail appeal from all sciilenees of all justices and magistrates, lias, 
in our opinion, undeniably branded, broadly and deeply, tin; 
great body of these olficers, with the senteneo of judicial iiiconj- 
pctcncy, in (he cases proNided for. The right of apjieal paralysi.s 
the arm of the law, throughout the magistracy ; and peace, 
order, ])ropcrty, sutler. 

W(! are next bound to give a conspicuous iiotico to Act h 
of 1813. ft IS the Act, popularly styled for the aholUwn ol 
slavery, hut not such iu cilcct, nor so regarded by tlio Lcgisla 
turc, ns a])pcars to us, evident from the title of tlic Aet, whicli 
wo specially present for the consideration of our readers. It 
is entitled, “an Act fordcclaring and amending the law regiirdiiig 
the condition of slavery within tlie tiTihorics of the Last India 
Company — not for aholisliing slavery. Predial shivery docs 
not exist iu tlie territories of the East fiidia Conijiany : bin 
only domestic sliivory ; and this, not in a eonspieiioiis maiinm’ 
The general sco])e of the Act before us is to discontinue the b'g.il 
Tccogiutiou of the slate of slavery, as a basis or ground ci 
special rights in the master. By the first section, ])uhli(! oHicers 
are furhidden from selling in execution of any decrei', r fui 
the realization of any rent or revenm;, (dther any person, or tin- 
right to the eornpnlsory services of any person, on tlie ground lliat 
such })crson is in a stale of slavery. By tlu; second scciion, no 
Tights arising out of an alleged property in the person and scr 
vic(! of another as a slave, shall any longer Ix' enforced b) any 
Civil or Criujinal Court, lly the tliird section, the intcnhuii 
of tlie fiegislaturo is iiinde(iuately and scarcely intelligibl) 
expressed: wo presume it was, to give to slaves ncijtUnvJii, tlx' 
right of accjiiiring and transmitting jiropcrty, “ Kvifniirvbj ’ 
because the Act mendy abolishes the right of disjiosscssing (lie 
slave or liis assignee nr doiieo, of property, on the ground of 
slavery.^ The fourtli and last section makes any Aet which 
would be penal if done to a free man, cipially an oUciici', il 
done to a slave. The timidity of this Act is its most rcmarkii 
hie feature. Protcelion against every kind of wrong is given 

♦ Tlio Poclioii is follows : — 

“ And it is hereby (Iccluml aixl cimctcfl, that no person who may have uciiniM d 
■oTopeity by his own iiulnslry, or by the exereise of any act, calling or profcs.^ioii, or 
by \v\\\t'v\bvnoc, usmgmnent, gvtt orbe»\uebl, iAiuWbe v\vspossessea of Buelv vro\H’rVv ut 
pie\e\vtcA UVing posscaswu vAwveoS on tl’ic gronuA VWl ewcAi pcTCSon from wliomAwW 
pTopeily may boeu dinWcA was a 
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to tho slave, except the fact of slavery. Tlic Act does not abo- 
lish slavery. Tho J^ritish Indian Governincnt therefore has 
not done, in respect of slavery what Lord Hardingc has induced 
the Native rriuces and llajahs under his immediate inlluenec to 
do in respect to Suttee. Before aiiolhcr year passes, we trust 
this defect in tlie Act book will be remedied. 

Ill the year 18111, the present Bank of Madras was established 
by an Act of Incorporation, with a capital of thirty lakhs of 
riipei's (£800,001) stg.) of which three lakhs (£<)(), 000) were 
contributed by (Jovernment, and tlio rest, as ui)t)oars by a selie- 
dnlc annexed to the Act, by about two hundred and thirty })ro- 
priclors. We have taken tho trouble to analyze this list, and 
lind that only live persons subserilicd the full amount (Rs 
50,000 or £5,000) allowed to imlividiinl privatt; ])voprietors ; 
only eiglit suhserihed rupees -10,000 (£l,000) eaidi, and t1ier(3 
are oidy about thirty subscribers of rujiees ‘^0,000 ( £2,000) 
caeli : mor(' than two-thirds of (he suhscriptious are fur sums of 
and under rupees 10,001) (£1,000 stg.) eneli. The subserihers 
may he classi'd as follows : — A few bigli and highly ])aid ollieevs 
of (jovernmeut : a few English merchants, suhseribing, pioba- 
bly, jiarlly to accommodate constituents : afewmitlvc merchants ; 
and till' remainder, forming the great majority, members of llni 
Military, Oivil and Medical Services, 'flic sanu! general desevip- 
lioM, we believe, would be found (o apply to the origimd subsiuip* 
lion lists of (bo Biiuks of tlie otln'r presidencies, and uf na^st 
otlicr Joini-Sloek (kun[)anies in India. India 1ms many small, 
but n<j large eajutalists U has, indeed, a prufilable trade ;ind 
Its soil uelds a surplus income after paying all llu' expellees of 
eiibivatioii , bill tins is absorlied by (joveriinuMii, ibo laird Bara- 
Tiaaint, whose de1)ts ami revenue li:i\e gomj on mereasnig togetlier, 
and who with many millions steiliug ammally can s\)are hulo 
J'or the general improvement of tlie eountrv. 

Olio of the most romarkahio Acts ol‘ this \ear is an Act, m 
cilect, to oblige judges of all classes to write their di'cisioiis and 
llie reasons on which tliey are founded, iii llieir own verimeiikir 
language. It lias been the reproach of all tlio (diief eourls, 
that tli (3 administration of justice is lint nominally in the hands 
ot the judges, and is really carried on by the native otiieers 
(aiiilali.) This Act affords a feeble seeuritv, that the judge lias 
some part and lot in tho decision which has tho stiiinp of Ins 
authority. By an order of the Bengal Government, tlie angli- 
cized decisions uuder tliis Act, arc periodically published, uud 
a valuable R\nd of pmsprudenlial and jndieud lore they ought, 
to bo ; but in fact they arc worthless. It grealB enluiuees our 
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praise of the Act now under notice, that it has thus indirectly fur- 
nished the public authorities with the most ample and authentio 
tests of the general competency of tlie East India Company’s 
judges. All we can do hero is to direct the attention of tlio 
public to these printed decisions, and at a future time we may 
hope to devote a few pages to a detailed notice upon the subject. 

In the year 1<S43 was passed an Act for regulating the levy 
of customs duties and the manufacture of Salt in the North 
West Provinces of the presidency of Ijcngal. The Act com- 
mences by repealing all other Acts and Regulations concerning 
those subjects ; and enacts certain duties of customs leviabl (3 
upon the Ini])ort and .Ex])ort into and from the North West, 
Provinces, of certain articles. Tlu; articles arc Salt, (-Otton, 
and Sugar of various specined kinds, including in fact all kinds 
of Sacchaiino produce. Salt, Cotton and Sugar are the three 
chief articles of general consumption all over India, 'I’lie duty 
on Sugar is only an Export duty, and is eight annas (one shilling) 
per maund (SO lbs.) on the better kinds, and three annas on tlie 
inferior kinds. The iMrour of Sugar into the North West Pro- 
vinces is prohibited. The Impoit trade therefore is saeriliced, 
it would seem, for the sake of maintaining the Export ciistonis 
duties. Rut tlie sacrifice of an import trade is in fact the sacri- 
fice also of an cxjiort trade, that is, of all those exchanges 
which would take place if the [irolnhited artieli’S were imiiorti'd, 
If wo took Sugar or Saccharine jirodtico from Oude, wa' might 
fiend in exchange British or Indian maimfaetures. But Uoveru- 
ment is the proprietor of canals for irrigation in the Norih 
West lTovince.s; and if the ahundanec of the earth was jiermit- 
ted to flow free, the Canals, we may surmise, it is appiadiemled, 
might be less productive. The Export duly is not con lined to 
exports to foreign or independent native states ; lint extends to 
all exports the North West Provinces, and therefore to iho 
trade carried on with the Lower Rrovinccsof the same presidenev. 
Sugar coming down to Low'cr Bengal is liable, by the Act, to 
the duty ; and by the same Act, Sugar manufaetuved in tho 
Lower cannot be sold in the Upper Provinces. This is a ])ro- 
liibition of an inland trade between diflerent parts of the same 
country, and what is called a customs duty on exjwrts, is, in 
effect, an inland transit duty. It well illustrates what sort of 
minds, have prevailed in Lcudenhall Street, over tho Councils 
of India. 

On the Import of Cotton into tho North West Provinces, if it 
is uncleaned, the duty is four annas per maimd, if cleaned eight 
annas. It would be simply absurd to*talkof this duty as of 
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any importance to, simpliciter, the revenue. What useful pur- 
pose then docs it answer ? Is the object to prevent the Cotton 
of soils not belonging to the East India Company from coming 
into competition with Cotton grown in our territories ? In this 
point of vciw the Cotton duty would he essentially a protective 
duty ; and what has been the result, but diminished production 
of an article of the first necessity. The duty on Salt is ex- 
pressed in a rcinarkahle manner: — 

“ On Uic' import of Snlt of all descriptions, two rupees ]ior niannd, and 
a fiirtlier duty of ono rupee per mauiid on the transmission thereof to thd 
eastward.” 

These salt duties arc protected by a prohibition of the manu- 
facture of alimentary salt, excejit by the “ express sanction of 
Government." It may be supposed that such a restriction jmic- 
tically converts the manidacturo into a monopoly ; yet not in 
this instance, we hoheve, a fa\orcd niono])oly. Go\eri)ment 
has salt Limls of its own, ostensibly or hciiumi, and an in- 
terest eoiiscipiciuly in the trade, and' therefore in kccjiing out 
competitors. 

Act 15 of bSldis an Act of a liberal ebarnoter, inasmuch as, by 
tlie consent doubtless of the Court of Directors, it cneroaclies on 
the patronage of that body, for the sake of bettor siipjdying the 
public exigencies : but it is confined to llengal. It is entitled “ an 
Act for the more extensive omployinent of uiicovcnanted agency in 
the Judicial di'})artnicnt.’’ ft recites that tlie exigencies of the 
public ser\iec reijuire that the jiolico and criminal branch of the 
Judi lal department should be strengtliened by the more extensive 
cniploynient of iineovenanted agency, and it cm])o\\eis the Local 
Covernmeiits of both duisions of the llengul presidency, to 
appoint in any Zillah or District one or more iineovenanted 
Deputy Magistrates with the powau's speeilied. Wc liave before 
us a list of twenty-four Deputy Magistrates a])ponited under 
this Act in Bengal, of whom .se\en arc natives; and they are 
reputed to be an exani]dary and most iiselul body of othcers : 
but tlieir salaries arc interior to tliosc of covenanted otiioers with 
only the same duties. This is an undoubted disparagement, 
especially in India. And to make lliem ellicient in such a 
country, they should be juit on terms approaching an equality 
^vitll the covenanted service. Some of tlio arrangements which 
Apply to this class of officers, seem framed ns if to preserve a 
distinction of class, and decidedly cramp the Deputy or inferior 
officers. We can offer individually some illustrations of this 
fact. If a complaint is made to the Deputy Magistrate, he has 
to refer the complaint to the Magistrate, who is, perhaps, 60 
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miles off, and until he has the latter’s rubecary or order, he 
has no authority to proceed upon it. 

This arrangement is full of absurdities ; often it can only 
liavc the elloct of postponing investigntiun, until too late for any 
useful i)urpose ; always it imposes an useless task on both llio 
Deputy Magistrate and his su})erior ; and so adds unnecessarilv 
to the duties of two overworked ofHccrs. Tliero is the sendiiig 
the complaint and the returning it: or if it is not returned, im 
quiry is stopjied by just the one of two otheers, who from liiy 
situation is the least (pialilied to judge whether inquiry was 
necessary. We will illustrate this witli a real case strongly ex^ 
emidifung the mischief of not leaving tlic deputy magistrate fn-e 
scope for all preliminary inquiries. In a district not one linn- 
dred miles from Calcutta, where monopoly has lixeda cruel and 
hitherto tenacious grasp on the banks of tb(5 Damuda, pnjteu(li)i<; 
in elfect to an exclusive right to the navigation of that great 
river, two manjis, (boatmen) were broiiglit before tlic dei)iity 
magistrate of the district, charged with loading their boats fe- 
loniously from the (^oal ghat of a coal oom})any. “ I will take your 
deposition, Mr, A.” said the de})uty magistrate, very properlv , 
“ No, Sir," replii'd the wily accuser, “ T will not trouble you to do 
that so late in the day, but will attend in ibo morning: yon citn 
keep the iium in (uistody and tberciqxin the jirosccutor wms 
permitted to leave the ollice. The depntv magistrate, not frmii 
any suspicion of th(5 ju’osccutor, proceeded with Ins prisoners 
to the gliat: who, when asked, jiointed out their boats, wlinh 
were (bund in course of lioing loaded, by tla^ servants of the oonl 
company. This eireumstanci; surprj/ed the magistrate, and tin' 
hoatnieii on being (piestioned, said, “ We weri' stopped, our hoiit^ 
w’crc arrested by the [)eople of the coal eompany : we w'erc gomt! 
up higher to bring down coal for Mr. B. from a gliat belonging 
to his colliery. We had done nothing when we were liroiiglit 
before you." “ Where,” said the sagacious deiuity magistrate, 
are your rhUUnins “ our ehillauus wore taken from us, and 
carried to the coal company's olfu'c." 'riuM)eputy Magistrate 
procijcded to the coal company’s otficc, searched the tile and 
found two chillauns for the two boats. It thus appeared, 
that the men were iiiiioceiit ; next morning tlieir accuser 
attended and smoothly declined to prosecute his eomjdaiut any 
further, ns not worth liis trouble. But there reniaiiicd llie 
complaint of tlio two boatmen ; on whieli the deputy magistrate 
could not ])rocccd without the ruheeary of his superior, who 
was sixty miles off, and never thought the case of suHieicnt im- 
portance t(^ make any order. We began by observing that 
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monopoly had fixed a cruel and tenacious grasp on the banks of 
tluil river, on the seonre navigation of which depends a supply of 
coal for all steaming and manufacturing purposes in the liOwer 
Provinces. Here we have the freedom of the navigation attacked, 
and the only magistrate cognizant in fact of the oirenco in- 
competent to impiiri; because lie is of the imcovenanted service. 
We state facts here, we shall have the opportunity of summing 
up liereaftcr. 

TJio Acts of 1818 present but two or three more points for a 
laief notice. J^y one very useful Act (Act 0) tlie jurisdiction of 
Amins and MunsiHs, the two lower classes of native judges, is 
greatly enlarged as to subject matter, and extended over all classes; 
including those who were exempted before British subjects. 
Piy another Act the refuge wliicli a person sued in the Zillah 
('ourt of the -IVrgunnahs, might obtain by removing to Cal- 
ciiUa, was abolished. This year also has its Act to enable tlio 
(hivcrnor-Ooiieral to quit (be presidency and exercise all the 
] lowers, exce])t tJie legislative, of the (jovcrnor-General in 
roimcil. An Act was passed this year, empowering the Supremo 
Pourls to appoint an ollicial Trustee in oases in which the 
uppointed Trustees arc unwilling to act, and in other cases of 
Aaeancy in that otiico. 

The remaining Acts of 1818 not specially noticed are, an Act 
foimMadriis, for abolishing the Provincial (Courts of Appeal and 
Cinaiils and for establishing new Zillah Courts to perform their 
liiiiclioiis, A,e. An Act for Madras, juoviding for the disposal of 
suits, pending in tlio Courts whicli were abolislied by the last 
mentioned Act. An Act for the Administration of .Justice and 
Collection of the llevcmic in the districts of Kiirnuol and Bmi- 
gamipelly (iMadras). An Act for Boinhav, for regnlatiiig tlio 
SeTMce of Hereditary ofliccrs. An Act for :\ladras, ri'gulating 
eii([uiries into tlic tnitli of matters implicating tln^ juihlic 
conduct of otriccrs not removable without tlie sanction of tho 
i’resideiicy Government. An Act regarding the ollcring of 
rewards for the appr(>heiision of oireiiders. Aii Act for the better 
custody of persons convicted of Thiiggi and JJakoity. Another 
Act rehiting to JJakoity. An Act for making the provisions of 
Iho stat. 6 and (i Viet. C. 47 S. 1 1 applicable to India. 

In the year T8H, several Acts W'oru passed of a highly useful 
character. This year, private lotteries w'cre prohibited and dc- 
jdared to be common and public nuisances. The pruhihition 
however wc must call lame, because it is in terms coiilincd to 

ottciics //oZ authorized by Government. An exception of this 

md in favor of Government is a solecism in morals. No purpose 
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for whicli money can be raised, can legitimatize the raising of it 
by a common and public niiisanco ; and all the mischiefs are tho 
same to the mind of tho weak and silly speculator, whether tho 
lottery is Mr. B.’s own, or is managed by him as a contractor 
with Government, or by any Secretary of Government. The 
gamester ol'ton excites our compassion as well as abhorrence, 
but to take advantage of the passion of others for gaming, 
risking nothing, is mean, base, in every way contcmjitible, 
and though not (piite all this, when the Act of Government yet 
far worse than merely impolitic : uiupieslioiiably, the exception 
alluded to ought to la' repealed, and the executive authorities for 
ever de])rived by law of a power which it cannot be affirmed so 
long as that power exists, may not be used in some hot-brained 
moment. 

InTHll corporal punishment, whipping with tho cane or 
rattan, was revived in eases of p('tty larceny wIk'Ii committed by 
offenders of lender age, exc('j)t females. 

In this year the transit and inland customs were abolished in tbc 
Madras presid.'ncv ; just eiglit )e:irs later than in Jleiigal. Doing 
all things good by halvahs only, ap[)ears to be the inveti'rato Inibit 
of India; whiUrthis nnnains uncured, we would suggest that 
the inter\als of time should be less, between the diflerent stnges 
and movements of a great measure. 

Power was given this }e;ir for one judge of the SnpremG 
Court to sit apart for tho trial of (’riniinal business, while tbo 
other judges are transacting the end business. And the disii no- 
tion of terms was so far broken down as to antlioriz(‘ any toria- 
business to be transacted in vae.it ion. 

This year was passed an Act establishing om'eonsolidiited body 
of aitieles of war for (ho Indian Navy, or .Marine Service of all 
the presidencies. Tiiis year also an uniform copper coinago 
was established lor all the territories of thel'jasL India Compau) 
It consists of : 


A pice weighing IdO grains troy. 

A double pice 

A pic of onc-tvvolftli of an anna 

piece 

And which sover.dlv are to be a legal tender for 1-6 Uh, l-32nd, 
and l-192nd part of *tho Company’s rupee. An Act was aho 
passed to witlidravv from circulation trisuli pice, so called, 
from bearing tho figure of a indent. 

By Act 10, of this year, for Bombay, the Salt duty in that 
presidency was doubled ; an enieute at Surat was the conso- 
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quence ; llic re])ly to which was at lirst, that tho increased 
impost was intended to have hccn accompanied by an Act 
aholisliing all taxes on trades and ])rofcssions, and which would 
luivc been, it was argued, an equivalent; but in the haste to 
impose a tax, the measure of relief or commutation was forgot- 
ten. Afterwards tho tax was reduced; not, however, by the 
same authority which imposed it, but by the executive Govern- 
ment. The commutation Act, above alluded to, was afterwards 
passed, and is entitled An Act for abolishing Town duties and 
Mukauty, and all taxes upon trades and professions within the 
prc'sidency of Ihimbay.” On reading this title we should say the 
official argument to reconcile the rioters to the Salt tax was 
scarcely fair ; the Salt tax presses on the whole population ; not 
so the taxes on trades and professions; though for tho most they 
may have been returned to the tradesmen in the price of their 
goods. There was therefore no fair commutation There can 
however bo no justification of a tax which drives a pe'>plc to the 
verge of revolution. When taxation has gone to the limits of 
])opuhir endurance, it is high lime to reduce expenditure within 
ilie bounds of income ; or to call on property for tlie necessary 
contributions. Taxes indcfemsiblc on general principles of taxa- 
tion ought gratuitously to be abandoned by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The land revenue of India alone, properly managed, ought 
to ])ay all the just expences of the Government of India. 

Among the mingr Acts of this year .should be noticed an Act 
ri'specting the expense of preparing copies of proceedings in 
[on] ii])]iea]s to the Queen in Council, jly the ]n-acticc or law 
of a])pcals two copies are required, one for th(' appidlaiit himself 
( \\c j»resume), tlie other for the rn\y Coiuieil, of all the jiroceed- 
nigs.held and judgnieuls or orders given in tho case a])- 
])ealed and translations into English of sueli ns jiie in tho 
nalivi; languages. Tliis Act (*asts on the appellant the expeiice 
of both copies, and authorizes tho Court below to require a 
dejxjsit by way of security to cover it. 

An Act was passed this year to take tho control and super- 
mteiideiicc of Jails in Bengal and of the places of hanishmciit 
and trans])ortatioii, from the Judges of (hrciiit, Superinten- 
dents of Police and Sudder Nizamut Adalut, and to vest the 
control and Superintendence thereof in the Magistrates and 
Joint Magistrates acting under the instructions of the Zillah 
and City Judges ; who — it is further enacted — 

Shall be guided in regard to all matters relating to tho 
jails under their charge, the prisoners confined in them, tho 
establishments thereto belonging and the ])lace3 of banishment 

X 
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or transportation of prisoners, by such orders as they may receive 
from their respective local Governments/’ 

This Act shifts a burden from classes of elder to classes of junior 
Civil Servants, andaccuramulates fresh duties on the Local Govern- 
ment. A man in a fever turns first on one side and then on 
theother, and in each change p^cts momentary relief; but this does 
not constitute the cure of the fever ; rather, it is the symptom; 
and so, us one is tempted to su[)pose, the Bengal Government 

“ Turns its sides and its shoulders and its heavy head;’' 

and its functional derangements remain unaltered. 

The only Act of Parliament transferred this year to the Act 
Book of Imli.a was the Statute 5 and 0. Viet. C. 39, amending 
the law relating to advances do/ni fide made to Agents intrusted 
with the goods of others. 

The remaining Acts of 1844 are as follows. An Act relating 
to the Nawiib of the Carnatic, for securing to His Highness, his 
family and retinue, certain privileges and immunities. An 
Act for Bengal, re])eahng an old regulation respecting gang rob- 
bery, &c. as having become obsolete by reason of it& extreme 
Bevel ity. An Act to authorize the presidency Governments to 
remo\ e prisoners under sentence of Courts mnrnal, from one 
prison to-aiiother. An Actfor authorizing the iiisiitiuion of suits 
in the Courts of the Principal Sudder Amins and Sudder 
Amins. An Act. to amend the law rcs])ecting the period of 
the execution of persons con\icte(l of the*ciime of murder. 
An Act for regulating (he procc^^dings of the Sudder Courts 
in regard to sentences of transportation for life. An Act ex- 
tending the scale of customs on foreign Cotton and Silk Piece 
Goods to other foreign goods of a like desciiption. An Act for 
bringing under the ordinary Courts of Bumbav, the lapsed stulo 
of Col aba. 

HaMng reached at jiresent only the year 1845, it is evident 
we have not space to conclude the series. Wo will therefore 
here pause, and postpone the legislation of the last three years, 
including the whole period of Lord Hardinge’s administration, 
to our next number; and the more readily so, because on such 
a subject a series of short articles is likely to have more readers 
than one long one. 
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Art. V . — The Bengal Hurkaru, the Englishman, and the Star 

Newspapers, Calcutta; and the B'riend of India, Serampore ; 
for December 1847, and January and Eehruary 1848. 

Prior to the year 1814 the trade between Great Britain and 
British India was a monopoly in the hsinds of the East India 
Company. The resident European merchants in India were 
settlers by permission of Government, and were rather agents 
for the receipt, custody, and remittance of money, than mer- 
chants engaged in ordinary commerce. By the charter of 1813 
provision was made for the opening of the trade, and by the 
charter of 1833 the country was thrown open to litiropean 
emigration. The former charter was the prelude to very exten- 
sive speculation, which seriously and in some cases fatally 
injured the mercantile firms of Calcutta. The latter charter 
caused a rapid increase of Eurojican settlers and gave a power- 
ful stimulus to trade. Before the next charter is discussed in 
l8o3, it is prohuhlc that the history of Commerce, at least in 
the Bengal Presidency, will present to view a seiies of calami- 
ties and a succession of deliiHiuencies, unsurpassed in the annals 
of commerce throughout the world. But by that time we hope 
that the valuable trade between Great Britain and this country, 
will be regulated by the just inihiencc of the enlightened public 
opinion of a large European community. The ascendancy of a 
few daring adventurers will have terminated, and by a just and 
stringent insolvent law, constant communication with England, 
and the painful lesson of experience, Calcutta may rise in cha- 
racter as the abode of prosperous and honorable merchanti^ 
carrying on a legitimate commerce of growing magnitude and 
importance. 

At lu'psent the consideration of the system of trade here, and 
of its past history, can tend only to humiliation and alarm. So 
numerous, so desperate, and so vast, have been the lireaches of 
trust that insolvency has developed in this country, so wild and so 
infatuated has been the course of speculation, and so presumptuous 
and so wanton have been the careers of extravagance and prodi- 
gality which have been pursued here, that public confidence is 
tlestroyed in Great Britain, and British capital may long be 
altogether withheld. Impartial men who are entirely uncon- 
nected with commerce, look on with amazement at the preten- 
sions of traders without capital, who flourish in all the pride of 
apparent success and then become insolvent, and so are detected 
as reckless mercantile gamblers, whose careers terminate in one in- 
solvency only to commence again in fresh undaunted impositions 
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on the credulity of the public. With contemptuous confidence in 
the simplicity of the community, men ^vhoso judgments and 
wliose principles have alike been proved unsound, whose ability in 
trade seems to consist mainly in their consummate unscrupul- 
ousness in raising money to use in speculations, have long 
assumed to tlicmselvcs a species of supremacy in the com- 
merce of Calcutta ; and yet year after year passes without these 
delinquents being driven by the just rigour of the law, or 
the voice of insulted society, or the sense of shame, into 
the silence or ignominy which their frauds deserve. AFen 
who eomracnce without capital, commence here in a style ot 
luxurious living ; rneu who have dilliculty in meeting tlie 
ordinary engagements of business, are the eliief supporters of 
the Sunday hunts and the race-course ; traders, long jiftcr tln'v 
hecome notoriously insolvent, continue to maintain their origi- 
nal appc'arancos of wealtli, and prohaljiy spend, before tliev 
finally take the benefit" of the Jnsolviuit Act, a sum that 
would be deemed a fortune in Kiiglnml by many whom thi'ir 
recklessness ruins, ’.riie course of life, wliieli in England is deem 
cd suitable only to idle, ill-conditioned men of fortune and to llie 
attendant panders who wait on tliem to plunder them, — the life 
of hunts, races, clubs, cards, and lordly lioiiseliold expeiiditiin'- - 
has been the course of life liere of not a few who have tnmibled 
for the news of suc’ccssive mails, and liavi^ been eompc'lled to 
resort to desperate shifts and stratagems to lo op their lirms out 
of the Insolvent Court. The wliolo system has been rottim. We 
have needed a oommereial revolution, d'lie comnu'reial morality of 
Calcutta is a bye- word in every cliamber of comimu’ce in Europe. 
There is almost a total baiikniptey of eliaracter, the character of 
Britain as a mercantile nation hashiicn sullied, and tlic name ol 
Christian has been dishonored in the presence of the lioatlieii 
These are not words of exaggeration, but of Iriitli and sober 
ness. A brief reference to the liistory of recent commercial 
ealastroplies will illustrate wliat we say. But much that is 
known cannot be stated. Our community liere is still so small, 
Unit all public matters are made personal matters tliroiiglioiil 
the society of the place. Public oidnion, sjienks so feebly, it has 
so long been hifluencod by such unworthy men, the constitution 
of society is so licterogcneous, there are so few who will vindi- 
cate their own integrity by severing themselves from the com- 
.pany of those in whom conlidenee is lost, that facts are denounc- 
ed in whispers here, which in a well regulated community and 
under a faithful administration of a sufiiciently stringent Insol- 
vent law, would consign the guilty to merited exclusion from 
the company of their fellows. It is little for an insolvent to 
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include in Lis soLediile a sum due by a breach of trust; it is 
little for such fin insolvent to pass the ordeal of the Insolvent 
Court without a single iiKpury, and to drive away from its doors 
ill his carriage, to renew with undiniinished boldness, and with- 
out any rebuke from the society in which he has mixed, his old 
course of extravagance and speculation. Men arc only repkonod 
as “ unfortunate” who never had anything to lose, and who 
trifled without mercy and without success with the cajiital of 
others. The time has surely come for a full exposure and for an 
earnest denunciation of thissystiun. Iho long have we been con- 
tent to bear tin; arrogance of speculators, who luiliitiially hazarded 
property not their own, and claimed the palm for extras agance 
in their private households. Too long has the public mind been 
accustomed to the exhibition of fraudulent trading and excessive 
expenditure throughout the mercantile community of Bengal. 
It is tune now, to speak out very plainly on this subject, and 
we shall not shrink from the duty. We can speak disinterested- 
ly, independently, and without personal animosity. We are nei- 
ther debtors, nor creditors, nor shandiolders of any firm, bank, 
or company ; we ha\c not sulUuTd by the delinquencies wo de- 
nounce, nor arc w'o under ohligations to any of the delinquents. 
We violate no private friendshi]) with them, for we never formed 
any. We never joined in their pursuits or sought their soci- 
ety. Wc are therefoui free to speak boldly as public journalists, 
and we shall fearlessly exercise this liberty, in. the eonfideiice 
that our sentiments will be echoed by many here, and by the 
unanimous voice of public ojiinion at home. 

We cominenee with a reference to the fail iiiv of “ the great 
houses,” as they were called, in 1H80 and The following is 

a detail of their admitted liuhilities in round numbers, and of the 
dividends they paid. 


Liitbilifu'S ill 
Hitcti /{iipu's. 

I’almcr and Co 280 lakli.s 

Cnittciuleii, Mackillop and Co 1:20 „ 

Alexander and (’o 400 „ 

Ceripissoii and Co JlOO „ 

Mneki]itosh and Co 200 „ 

Colvin and Co 110 „ 


Dividemh paid. 


00 per cent 
20 

14 

20 .^ „ 

Here there are the extraordinary facts, that the joint liabilities 
of six firms amounted to nearly fifteen crores of sicca riqiees ; 
that is, to nearly fifteen million pounds sterling, and that the 
average of their dividends was loss than 25 per cent or five 
aliillings in the pound, — not nearly four millions sterling; and 
leaving a net loss to the creditors of much more than, ten 
Rhllions ! It is fair howevdr to say, that the mode of realizing the 
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assets of these insolvent firms, was not such as to make the 
most of them. Debts were compromised by wholesale, and two 
assignees, Mr. T. Holroyd, and Mr. Eliot Macnaghten, made 
their fortunes out of their commissions very rapidly. Yet still, 
in the case of some of these houses there remains much to be 
explained. It is impossible that the later years of Alexander 
and Co.’s existence, for instance, could have witnessed anything 
but a series of violent and hopeless endeavours to postpone the 
day for a final acknowledgment of long experienced insolvency. 
The same may be said of some other houses. Besides these 
houses there were several minor houses which failed for large 
sums, and the system which prevailed in nearly every house, great 
and small, almost up to the time of declaring insolvency, — the 
systemof extravagant expenditure, of mixing trust funds with the 
funds of the firm, and of permitting partners to retire with 
fortunes, made up by calculations of bad del)ts as good ones — wag 
vicious in the extreme. In some cases the conduct of individual 
partners who suhse(piently attained prosperity hut neglected to 
pay the debts on their private estate, — conduct which hag 
been imitated since by some who seem to have had no other 
practical ideas of economy, — was also justly liable to the most 
severe re])rehensiou. 

The cfiect of these failures was immense. The svstem of 
business was suddenly and almost entirely changed. Tlie great 
houses had been banks of deposit fir nearly the wdiole body 
of the civil and military servants of the Company, and h<id long 
traded on and maintained this hazardous supjily, by allowing large 
interest. Their failure almost beggared many who hail been 
living in England and elsewhere on the ineomo of their deposit- 
ed fortunes. Others who had saved a little out of the wTeck, and 
who soon gained more, felt the necessity for some other and new 
mode of investment, by which they might dr.iw the high interest 
to which they had long been accustomed. Heuce the establish- 
ment of the Agra Bank, the apparent success of which has led to 
the establishment of Banks at Meerut, Cawnporc, Simlah, Delhi, 
Benares, and Dacca. These so culled hanks, are mere Loan 
Agencies. They are not entitled to the name of banks; their 
system of trai^e is almost entirely different. Instead of being 
houses of deposit and discount, in which short-termed loans are 
made on convertible and available security, they are agencies 
for the loan of money on the personal security of one or two 
parties, with collateral security in the form of policies of insu- 
rance on the lives of the borrowers, — the loans being payable 
back with very heavy interest, in monthly instalments, dining 
given periods varying from one year to five years. Of these insti- 
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tntions we must plainly say that they have yet to be tested. 
They present great facilities for the borrowing of money, 
have certainly kept many of the more necessitous Europeans out 
of the hands of native money lenders. But they tempt men 
to borrow more than is needful (as for instance to arrange 
for the purchase of steps in the army by inducing senior ofiScers 
to retire ;) they have unduly occupied the attention of many 
officers as Directors and otherwise ; and their result on the 
prosperity of the shareholders, we think is still doubtful. They 
pay high interest, but high interest is only obtainable at a risk, 
and when obtained, such interest is nevertheless dealt with, not as 
profit on a speculation, but as regular income on settled and safe 
investments. It is therefore generally spent like other income 
and little provision is made for the contingency of a loss or 
depreciation of the capital stock. We apprehend that in ten years 
hence, it will bo found that some, if not all of these hanks, are in 
possession of a largo quantity of policies of insurance, wliicli will 
have to be kept up for uncertain periods at imniensc cost, ns the 
only remaining valid securities for a large pro])ortion of the out- 
standing debts which Itave been reckoned among their assets. 

It may be supposed that the failure of the ‘‘ great houses” and 
of ilic others which fell about the same time, altered very consi- 
deraby the position of the whole mercantile community. Numer- 
ous houses from time to time arose on their ashes, but without the 
capital of credulous constituents to trade witli. Many of these 
houses have flourished for a season and passed awav. yome 
hnve verv reeenllv fallen. Some have been recently estab- 
lished. We may illustrate the whole number by one case, which 
in all its parts is not applicable to many liouses, but wliieli bears 
no little similitude to nearly all that have exhibited tliemselves 
in Calcutta, and have passed away between and J848. 

A. B. C. and D. arc the partners of the firm A. B. and Co. One 
is connected witli the manufacturing districts in England and 
Scotland, the second has been a speculator in produce, the third 
has been an indigo planter, tlie fourth is not accurately known. 
They establish their house in Calcutta, and enter into correspon- 
dence in London \Yith a firm which once bad capital, and now has 
nothing but credit. Mr. A. remains at home, the other part- 
ners take an office, engage an astute banian, and furnish private 
residences very exjiensively, with a suitable proportion of carri- 
ages and horses. Their capital is remarkably small. One of 
the partners has procured a consignment of goods, another has an 
order for produce, the partner at home is to make advances ou 
Bhipraents from the manufacturing districts by means of drafts on 
the London agents, which in due season shall be renewed, or, by 
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drafts of the shippers on himself, which shall he subsequently met 
by bills drawn by him on the London Agents, and discounted at his 
bankers. Some goods being in hand, the banian advances on them; 
with the money so procured, produce is purchased, against which 
bills are drawn, and with the money derived from the sale of 
these bills more produce is shipped. The bills of lading of tlic 
latter shipments are sent to the 1 jondon Agents, and on these they 
can raise money to meet the bills for the advances to the ma- 
nufacturers. Markets are favorable, a considerable profit is 
considered to have been made, although heavy interest was 
paid to the banian, and the bills drawn against the first-shipped 
produce were drawn at a bad rate of exchange, and freight was 
high, and commission has. to be paid to the London Agents on 
their advance and on their sales. But a profit is said to have 
been made. Confidence increases. The system is extended, 
more goods come, more produce is shipped ; the partners 
live still more expensively and appear to bo very prosperous 
people. The banian is in good humour. Then comes a tempting 
Indigo factory. Indigo it is said, can be made there at 90, or 
the most 100 rupees a maund. The owner is a most dashing 
man in the best society in Calcutta. Ho has made, or at 
least ho lives as if he had made, a large fortune. A lakh of 
rupees a year advancetl to carry on the factory will yield ii 
thousand rnaunds of indigo ; twelve per cent may be charged 
as interest on the ad\auces, and there will be CQinmission on the 
sale of the seed and the shipment of the indigo. ^Nforeover, 
the owner will give a mortgage of his j)ro])erty to seeiire the, 
advances; and the indigo ecu be consigned to the lioudon 
Agents and bills drawn against it to repay the advances. I’lie 
owner is to receive a certain sum — say five hundred ru])ees a 
month for his personal expenses. Time rolls on. The (jonias- 
tall at the factory has wanted so much more money for ineideiital 
expenses than was ex})eeted ; the quantity of seed sown is so 
much more than was intended ; the expenses of the owner liavc 
been so nmeh above five hundred rupees a month, that the ad- 
vances amount not to a lakh only, Imt to a Inkli and a lialf— to 
jC 15,000. But then it has been “ a sjdcndid season.” The 
factory has produced 1,400 inaunds. Indigo is selling at 155 
to 160 rupees a maund, or can be shipped with the certainty 
of a profit. More goods have come in, more produce has been 
shipped, the craving for a large trade has increased ; next season 
there are more factories, taken in hand. But then comes a bad 
season ; then two good ones ; then three bad ones, and now sonic 
years have passed. A B. and Co. have several factories ; the 
manufacturers who shipped to them have had such large ail- 
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vancos that their goods have not covered the amounts ; there 
have been dreadful losses on the shipments of produce ; many 
houses of like character with A. B. and Co. have entered the 
market and have competed for produce and have artificially raised 
{lie prices, so that no one can ship to a profit. Nevertheless, 
there have been larger shifiments than ever. The Government 
has opened the l^^xport Ware-house and will advance on goods. 
Its brokers value produce liberally, and heavy advances are 
procured. But the London Agents are in difficulties; bills are 
not easily discounted; a great deal of money has been spent 
by the partners in Calcutta ; one has married a wife, and settled 
a largo sum on her. Anotlicr spends four thousand rupees a 
moiUh. The banian has no more money. Wbat is to be done ? 
J^'rlli^ps a company can be formed to take the Indigo factories 
oir tlie hands of A. B. and Co. and the owners. A. B. and Co. 
Vvnll be share-liolder.s, and so will the owners, so will the Lon- 
don Agents. The matter is arranged ; the Indigo factories are 
valued very highly, and new hills can he drawn for the ad- 
vances not on the London Agents, but on certain directors of the 
Company. One of the partners in A. B. and Co. is a director 
of a b.ink in C.dcutla. Another partner was a director last 
ypar. This Bank gives liberal credit and buys bills of all kinds, 
and thus succour is obtained. At length tlm London Agents get 
111(0 dilfienltiGs ; there is a. failure of the whole connection; and 
wliile the splendid liouschold property” of A. B. and Co. with 
all their lior.ses arc sold, the creditors are informed that the 
hahiliiies of (be house lire a few score of bddis, and the 
assets certain goods in the godowu, and some factories that 
eaiinot easily be disjioscd of, uiid some produce that has 
heeu shijtped to a fdliug market, fjveiitually two sbilliugs 
ill the pound are paid, and A. B. C. and D. set up another 
concern. 


Such is a sketch of what may be done on credit, and of what 
lias boon done, with slightly varying circumstances, in many eases 
m Calcutta. It may be said that things are as bad elsewhere. 
^Ve may bo referred to the extraordinary case of Cockerell, 
Larpent and Co. which tiaided for years after the death of its 
really wealthy partner Sir C. Cockerell, as if it were one of tlie 
wealtliio.st houses in England, on little or no capital except a very 
l>ad debt in India, and which misappropriated Union Bank }) 0 st 
l>illsin its extremity at the last, (at a time when of course it was 
’let “ thoiiglit possible they could fail,”) and finally published a 
report to their creditors showing much more than twenty shil- 
fi’igs in the pound, the greater part being the had debt, 
’low acknowledged to be oj^codiugly bad, but then proclaimed 
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as perfectly good — the claim on the firm of Oockerell and Co. 
with all its long arrears of accnmulutiiig interest in Calcutta. 
This certainly is a bad case. But in England the delusioi) 
will not last, the real state of the case will bo exposed, and nus- 
appropri.ation, and extravagant expenditure, and false pretences, 
and breaches of trust, do not pass unpunislied by the Bankrupt 
Acts. 

But let ns turn from a mereanlilo lirm to the Union Hank. 
Wo shall deal with a few ])lain fads, d’wo tijuns — l^VrgiissDii 
Brothers and Co. and Gilnuji’c and Co. .when they failed in [S|-j 
were found to have received L' 100,000 of its capital. U'lnn 
the Bank itself stopjied pavnamt in .la unary I HIS, it was foil mi 
that two other houses, Cockeri'll and (f). and ('oKille, Gilmoiv 
and Co., between them were liable for l’i;()0,()0() , and bcli('vt‘ wi 
may nUirm, that though somi‘ of ibe Directors had very little, ami 
one or two, no ndvanees from it, the President and Vice Drcsidcni 
of the Hank, and the linns of ('ockerell ami Cor, CidNilb', Gdiiio];' 
and Co., I a all, ]\ratbeson and Co., and Carr, Tagon' and (kj , - 
firms which were hahitnally rt'prescntial in iln^ Direction, vm. 
liable to it for very little less than a million sterling,— the wliol 
amount of its paid up cajutal. ’ And these geiitleincn were igi- 
pointed as proprietors to guard ibo interests and jirotect tla 
proiiertv of their fellow-proiirietors ! This is an extraordiiini\ 
case. Hilt more has to fillow. In duly (H|7, ])vior to the liall 
yearly meeting, the Hank was in sirnh diiriculti('s, that it raised 
.-Ulo, 000 by running the risk of liaMiig to ])ay 1’1H0,000 A 
director who himself has given most of the facts of the casia ami 
who at that tinio was a largo s]ieculal<ir in Union Hank slaiivs 
(Afr, W. V. UTanl, the Alaster in Ihpiitv of the Supreme Coiiui 
liiiding the Bank in great diliicnlties and being very desiroa^ 
to keoj) it going, drew hills on Cockerell, Fairpeiil and Co., (hr 
U. IT), 000, and sold them to dardine, Skinner and (k)., lakinc 
their hills on then* wiadiliy Eondon eorrespondents in reliini 
d'lie money for which dardimg Skinner and Co.’s hills were sold 
went into the eollers of the I nioii Hank before the half-yiMi'ly 
meeting; as socmily to Cockendl, Tairjieiit and Co. I'hgOOO ol 
Union Hank post hills were sent to (In'iii in Uondun ; and lla' 
same amount was given to durdine, Skinner and (ki. Cockiavll. 
]jarpeiit and (V), might and did fail, and so the hills on tliciii 
might bo and were dishonored ; and they might and did, “ iiim- 
appropriato" the Hank Host Bills. Jardine, Skinm'raiid Co.’s hills 
after being discounted here, might have been refused acceptance :i( 
home. Tlius, for the temporary use of l''ir),000 the Union Bunk 
issued Bank post hills to the value of £1)0,000 and ran the risk of 
Cockerell, Larpent and Co., dishonomig ilie bills of Exchange 
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drawn on them for I'J. 1,000 and of Jardino, Skinner and Co.’s bills 
being returned from LiOiidon unaccepted ! This transaction occirr- 
red 111 the first week of duly, lii the second piek, the half-yearly 
meetingwas held ; profits larger than in any former half year were 
aimoimeed, a dividend at tiie rate of seven [)er cent, per annum 
was declared, and the assurance was given that no Bank Post Bills 
liad h('en issued except in return for cash, or security that was 
iiiimediately available ! And yet further, in December IS 17, when 
(lie Hank was in great dillienltu's, the Commercial Bank of 
Bombay sent (he Union Bank, bills to the amount of £10,000 
on Tjondun, reipicsting tliat they might he sold, and the 
aiumint nmiitled to Hombay, in Bank of Bengal Post Bills. 
Tliere was a run on tlie Union P)ank at that titne, and most of 
llio money obtained from the sale of those bills went out with 
tlierest of tlie cash to meet the demands of bill holders and eus- 
loniei's ! But some of it was paid a^yay after two leading 1 iirectors 
\sere distinr lly informed of tlie receipt of the money on account 
of (be (Commercial Hank, (d’ (he jiurpose to which it was to be 
s])('eiiilly n[)[n’o[)n<ited, and of the brt'aeh of trust that had been 
(•()mmitt('d as to a large part of it. The blame is thrown on Mr. 
Abbott tbe secretary. Hut the blame chicllylies elsewhere. The 
Directors knmv there wms a run on the Bank, and it was their simple 
ami mupieslionable duty to pro\ido means to meet the current lia- 
bililies of the Hank, or formally to stop payment. If they had not 
fiiongli 111 their coilers to pay tlieir lloatiiig deposits and their other 
liabilities, they should have relieyed the secretary of all further 
toiiiptation, and closed (h(‘ Bank. At any rate, when the two 
leading Jlirectors knew what had been done with part of the 
iiionev which had been received on account of the Commercial 
Hank, they should have rectified the serious error and provided 
for the (knnmenaal Bank obtaining the residue of its money, with- 
out delay. But whatw'as their conduct r 'Hliey subsequently call- 
ed a meeting of the shareholders and stated that they had 22.000 
maiinds of Indigo, of whieh about half had arrived, and this 
tliev ])ro])osed to ship to England and sell bills against the sliip- 
iiieiits. They did not, it seems, sell any to pay the Commercial 
Bank, and remedy their breach of trust. But a few weeks aftcr- 
\wn’ds, they stoppm] [)a\ment, and then it appeared that much 
of the Indigo had been jdedged, to meet other liabilities ! 

All this is astonishing both as evidence of folly and of fraud. 
Hie Jhrcctors now (mdeuvour, it appears, to withdraw atteiitiuii 
hoin themselves, and to escape from public obloquy by circu- 
lating insinuations against the former Hecretary, whoso resig- 
nation they reeeived iii October 181(5, and who relinquished 
his ohieo in January 1817 — a year before the Bank's stoppage. 
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He had contended against unlimited advances to particular 
houses ; he had contended also, against the working of Indigo 
Factories by the s capital. ]3ut then, it is said, that ho 
had signed reports which led to misconception of the Bank’s 
state, and his signature, the signature of one so able and so 
conscientious, deceived many. We ask, are the men who com- 
plain thus, shareholders now ? If so, out of their own moutlis 
they are condemned ; for they retained their shares after ihii 
secretary — Mr. J. 0. Stewart — had very sulhciently and empha- 
tically declared his opinion of the Bank, by resigning liis 
lucrative appointment; — they retained their shares, although tlio 
Beport for July 1817, was not signed hy him, and in spite of 
abundant evidence that the Bank was riiniiing aground. Tlic 
accounts whicdi arc now complained of, were deleeli\ e and dehisue 
in those respects : they rej)rcsented as assets all debts that were 
owing from persons whose insolvency was not actually declared, 
however hopeless their circumstances might be ; and they did 
not carry to the account of Prolit and Loss, the bloidc debts on 
the Indigo factories, which were mortgaged to the Ihudc beforL 
Mr. Stewart took his ollice, and which, hy consent and with tin; 
full approbation of the proprietors, were carried on for the 
Bank, instead of being sold, at whatever loss, as ^Mr. Stewai t 
recommended. That the Directors declared no debt bud till the 
avowed insolvency of the debtor, but rather reckoned it as an 
asset, was no fiiiilt of the Secretary’s. Indeed, the Dinictors were, 
for the most part, men who could nut have airovded to act on 
another system. If Mr. Stewart had been the proper person 
to declare authoritatively what assets were good, and what h;id 
or doubtful, ho would probably have declared ag.dnst some which 
not afew of the Directors had the very strongest interest in cidhng 
good. The debt of Messrs. Cockerell and Co., for inslaiiee, 
was really bad long before their insolvency, and as bad as any 
that was ever declared so. And yet it is not pretended, vc 
suppose, that while that liouso still appeared to flourish, ami 
while the proprietors of the Bank consented to see one of its 
partners their President, the Secretary was to leave Ids own 
duties, (which wore quite arduous enough,) beard tlie directors, 
and declare his fears of that debt? But why, it is said, vliy 
did not Mr. Stewart publish his opinions when ho left the Hank 
a year before its stoppage ? The answer is obvious. No ouc 
would have ventured to do so at that time. The present crisis 
would have been precipitated, and Mr. Stewart would have been 
denounced as the cause of all the losses sustained by the com- 
munity in the general panic. Had any one, in January lHt7, 
published what Mr. Stewart know of several, (we may say n 
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cotisiderablo number) of the leading men in Calcutta, he would 
have been overwhelmed by public indignation, real and afieeted. 
Even at the time of the failure of Cockerell and Co. in November 
1847, ten months after, Mr. Larpent, its head partner, was travel- 
ling with the late Governor-General, and he has since boldly de- 
clared that when his letters of the 24tli August left London, the 
failure of Cockerell, Larpent and Co., was not thought possible ! 
No one who )|’as unprepared to encounter the fiercest possible 
storm, dared openly have declared wliat was very well privately 
known to many in ^lay 1847, of the real state of some of the 
leading persons connected with the Union Bank. They had 
followers enough, to cry down any unfortunate man who might 
speak the truth : 

Eor 'tis a duty, all tho learned think, 

T’ espouse liis causo hy wl)oiu you eat and drink 

Mr. Stewart did what conscience demanded — ho relimpiislied his 
ollicc. lie did so, not to place himself in another and better 
position, for he declined even to entertain any proposals after his 
resignation was known and prior to his tinally leaving the Bank, 
and at length ho diil leave it without having obtained or sought 
any other oilicial or imu'cantile occupation, so that the emphasis of 
Ins resignation should not be lost and its meaning misunderstood. 
There are \ery few in Calcutta who would have made such a sacri- 
tlce. There are few here whom any consideration w’ould induce to 
relinquish a liberal income ! The atteiiqit, therefore, which is 
now made to distract attention from the Directors, who are alone 
responsible for the ruinous and desperate courses of 1817, who 
are, many of tliein, heavy debtors to the Jhink, who were elected 
to guard the interests of proinietors and took advantage of the 
oiiportunity to help themselves, or their already really insolvent 
houses— this attempt will not succeed. It is ingenious and 
adroit. It is as skilful as the maiRcuvre by which tlie surprising 
factorfable, that the Bank had, or hoped to have ^;^, ()()() maundsof 
liidigo, wasbrouglitto light, at a time when it was sorely pressed 
for ready-money. It is the Directors, (w’o speak of them generally, 
and refer chielly to tlioso who w'ere the Banlc’s real managers,) it 
is the Directors who overlooked the interests of proprietors to pro- 
mote their own ; they are the men who, in 1847, so enormously 
extended the issue of their Bank’s post bills ; wdio took immense 
amounts of worthless paper in exchange for the Bank’s drafts on 
Glyn and Co. ; and who, in disregai'd of the sulfering which such 
a calamity wms certain to entail on innocent families whose in- 
come was derived from Bank Shares, ruined tho institution and 
were finally proved to be among its chief debtors. Wo turn 
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froiii thiri pjiiijfiil siilijcoi. It is fmnglit uitli instructive lessons 
'whicli W'Q hope ^vill not he soon forgotten. Ere long its full 
history may l)e laid hare, and then we ho])e it will serve as a hcacou 
to idl simd.ir institutions. At present ^YC regret to say that the 
])rospects of its creditors and sohent shareholders ar(3 very 
gloomy. A v('ry large pro])ortion of the shares is held by per- 
sons ^Yho cannot pay a call on them to meet the Hank’s losses. 
We do not hehevo tliat loss than o,000 shares, ((j^e-half of tlie 
^vhole,) are hold hv persons wlio are eilhev ruined hy the tol.il 
loss of their small iiuestoil ])roperty, or hy persons ^YllO 
speculators in shares Y\hiehthcy purchased willi borrowed nioiiev, 
and whieli they list'd to raise money upon, to (-aiTy tlieir speeiiLi- 
tions fuitlior. The result, therefore, may ho Yt'rv seiions to the 
creditors and solxont shareholdrrs, wliether tin; Hank’s Post lhlk> 
arc ultiinatelv Indd to ho lialiihiies or not. 

» From the (Jnion Hank \ve might tuin to the Supremo Court iit 
Cah'utta, coniu'otod as that unfortunately has long been, tlirouglj 
its otlieers, with tlie ha/ardous connuoreial s\stoni in Calculle 
Hut tlie time has not yet come for a full and dispassionate 
consideration of this siihjocl. 'The (*;U )0 howo\ or is very ovlrii- 
ordinary, Siiioc the ease of the masters in Cliaiicery who lost 
the money of suitors in the South Sea Inihhlo, iiolliing more 
jiainful has oeoiirrod in a Hrilish Court of Justiei. Tiie 
systematic neglect of ollioial duties, the absorbing attention to 
commercial stieoulation, the astonishing use of trust funds in 
those speculations, the severe sufli'riug entailed by the didaleations 
on innocent persons, the shock to puhlie contidema', the ditlieiill 
and anxious position of the dudges, have naturally attracted 
groat att('ntion lure, ami will imt pass unnutici'd at home. 

It will surely not he overlooked by the Hritish Harliaim'nt, — 
the jc.dous guardian of the national honor — that in one oftln' 
most importiint Hrilish jiidiei.il lidmiials, the whole hodv of tlie 
otlieers ha\e suooessi\ely hi’cn open to the gra\est reliuki',-- 
that the late taxing oHieer, in l-Sp; took the bomdit of (be Insolvent 
Act; that the ollicial Assigiu'c and rvoeontu’ of tlu'. (nwirt, who i'^ 
still its Sworn Ch'rk, looeiitly resigned his (jjlieo with delicieit- 
oics in his accounts to the extent of i\\v lakhs of rupi'es or 
X*5(),000 ; that the Masti'r in Egiiity, although jiaid lUOt) rupees a. 
month to perform the duties of that otiice, is known to have de- 
voted his time chicliy to the management of tin' Union Paiik and 
to Exchange operations, and that he has been engaged togi'tlicr 
with tlie Hrothoiiotary of the (kmrt, in most extensive and 
ruinous speculations in hank shares ; and lastly that the He- 
gistrar and Official Administrator and Official Trustee of the 
Court, Sir T. Turton, has resigned his most important and res* 
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ponbiblc appointinrnl, after having long liuhitually violated the 
rules which were made, to regulate his otficial deeding with the i)ro* 
])erty in his hands, leaving the accounts in his otliee ten months 
in arrear, and deticioncies to the extent of about seven lakhs, or 
b70,000 ! All this demands serious and searching enquiry. 

No satisfactory explanation lias yet been atlbrdcd. It is 
lightly said indeed, that Sir T. 'riirtonhas become involved in the 
ruin of the (Jiiiun Hank, as if he were rather an object of pity 
than of blame. Hut ho liad no right to speculate with the 
hinds of intestate estates in Union Hank Shares, and his defi- 
ciencies very greatly exceed the value of his shares. On many of 
Ihoso shares he received large advances from the Laudable Insur- 
ance Olllco, which he has not repaid ; and the total loss on the rest 
of Ins shares is iioteipial to any consideiMblejiart of the (b'falcatioiis 
winch have iiitlicted so much anxiety and sulfering on the legatees 
and repi'esi'iitatives of the dc'-’cased jiarties, whose Kstates he 
adniini.-hcrcd. We ])resunu‘ not tojiredi-'t wh it the result will be, 
— vlu'thui’, as has bi'cn strangi'ly allegial. Sir T. T’urlon is to re- 
turn to his practice at tin* bur, for which some of the Attornies of 
the SiiprciiK' ( 'ourt ha\o already pro\ ided him with a great number 
of retainers — or wbelber a bill will be introdueed into Parliament 
to I'ompeltlie Last India ('ompan\ to pay his defieicneies, as they 
were inadctoi)ay those of iMr. lUeketts, the former llegistrar at 
i\ladras, — but how'ever the ease may teiiniiiate, the history of it, 
and of all the coiitemjioraiieous e\euts in the Supreme Court in 
Calcutta, will remain long, and w'c hope for over, wdtliout a fuiuro 
])arullel. liCss than this w'o cannot sav, and more the present 
state of the case docs not emihle us, with sutiicient confidence, to 
add. The subject is ])eeuharly painful, — to none we belicvo so 
miicli so, as to the Cliief .lustiee and his eolh'agues. They must 
I’ccl that if ihere IS an iustitutnui wliicli should hi; entirely free 
iVojii all suspicion it is a Court of Justice; and they must bo 
'•onscious that if there is one couiitrv in the world, in wdiicb, 
heumd all others, a regard for (lie ebarai^tiu’ of the people and 
Ihr llieir liabitual and lu'redilary belu-f that the administration 
nf justice is impure, slioiddlead to the most jealous maintenance 
o( the high cliaraetor of the Supreme Court of Judicature, that 
country is Hritish India : iind therefore, tlu'v must have been 
greatly wounded at the strange rumours that for so long a period 
weakened public eoiihdiUK^e, and at the far stiMiiger discoveries 
by which those rumours have been autlienticated. “ 1 saw*,” said 
the wisest of men, “ the place of judgment that wickedness was 
there, and the pbiec of rigliloousness that iniquity wais there !’* 

There are other cases, wliicli are more open to present con- 
i^ideration as they have been so mucdi matters of public dis- 
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cussion already, that no new light is now likely to bo thrown 
upon them. Prominent among these is the case of the Indian 
Laudable Lift) Insurance Society. Startling as some former public 
reports had been, there was yet room in the public mind for 
a feeling of aiiginentcd astonishment, when the announcement 
was made that a Life Insurance Society was involved in the 
coFiimercial disasters of Calcutta ; but when at length tlio 
whole truth was developed in the published report of a com- 
mittee appointed to empiire into the circiunstancos, and when 
it appeared that speculators in Union Bank shares, who had 
been enabled to purchase Shares l)y loans from that Bank, had 
pledged ihcm to a largo extent to the Laudable Society, and witli 
ihcso loans had (as there is no doubt) carried still further 
their system of wliolesale purchases ; when it appeared that these 
loans had been obtained on the security of these shares at 
their par value, and that the loans to the same amount had 
hecn renewed after the shares had fillen oO per cent, a clijnax 
seemed to liavo been reached at last, which comjdetely sur- 
passed all expectation, and exduded the possibility of any new 
disclosures, adding to the surprise of the comnmnity. Wo regard 
the transactions with the funds — “ the sa(‘red funds,” as the 
committee, not improperly called them, — of that Life Insurance 
0/lice, as facts which mark a state of public ()])inion in Bengal 
demanding special attention, and which naturally excites ])ainful 
soliidtude. But these facts stand not alone. At one meeting of 
creditors — the meeting of the creditors of lliekoy, Bailey and Lo , 
it was stated that (ho assets would scarcely do more than i)ay the 
Sidari('s of the establishment and defray (ho ex[)enso of arrang- 
ing the account, s; that the hooks were at least six montlis in 
arrear ; that tlie inspectors appointed to impiirc into the atfairs 
of the lioiisig had been hallb'd in getting information ; that tlio 
partner who (diictly maimgi'd the business bad given inforjiiation 
“ whether satihfaetory or not remained to be seen,” by being 
'' worked away at” by the inspectors, and that ho had unltf 
negleetcd, according to his own showing, to mention one loan of 
bO, ()()() rupees and a security bond for a lakh ; and yet, no more 
than llirce persons conld bo found to support a vote of cciisurt!! 
So again m the report of the (’ommitteo appointed on the ir)thof 
January by the shareholders of tlie Union Bank, to enquire into 
the actual state of its alfairs, Js lakhs of debts on joint and several 
personal security— no less a sum than Ld8(),00()^ — was put down 
as worth only thirteen hiklis, and when it was suggested at a sub- 
sequent meeting of shareholders, that the names of the debtors 
should be given, the motion was unanimously condemned, and 
it has not yet been repeated. And thus shareholders in England 
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and elsewhere, who have in some instances been well nigh or 
altogether ruined, are to meet calls to pay the Bank’s liabilities, 
without being informed of the names of their own defaulting 
debtors, or being enabled to judge whether they really ought to 
be let olf without remonstrance or rebuke, on paying a fraction 
of their debts ! The result of course will bo, that the ruin of the 
Uiiinn Bank’s shareholders will be a propitious event for its 
debtors, who, without declaring their insolvency, or reducing 
tlieir expenditure, or incurring the censure of the very charitable 
public of Bengal, will compromize their debts fora small portion 
payable by such instalments as their handsome style of living will 
enable them conveniently to spare. The same will bo the effect of 
the failure of many of the mercantile firms, as it was the effect of 
the failure of the great houses. But of course such debtors aro 
“ all honorable men,” and wo must say no more. They only take 
advantage of the bankruptcy of others to conceal their own. It is 
“ A New way to pay Old Debts” performed on a very large stage 
])f[oi'(' a select audience of assignees, for the benefit of the actors 
themselves and future gentlemen-debtors. Thus some men easily 
run in debt and as easily escape from their obligations — “ pour 
eiicourager les autres.” And yet furtlier : among the strange in- 
cidents that have occurred, is the discovery that Sir, Larpent, the 
acting Assignee of the estate of rainier and Co., transferred from 
the account of that estate, to the account of his firm of Cockerell 
iiiul Co., the whole sum that stood in the bank toTalmer and Co.’s 
credit, and that he liad failed with a balance of about two lakhs of 
rupees, or -i;*I0,000 in band, which now of course is lost in the 
general wreck of property in bis disastrous insolvency. The 
amount at the credit of this trust account was transferred to 
the account of Cockerell and Co. for the sake of ronvenwnce!” 

For whoso convenience,” said the Chief Justice, “cxci'pt that 
of Cockerell and Co. it would be difficult to say.” 

If those things pass uncensured ; if the voice of public in- 
dignation be silenced; — then, indeed, we have reached a point of 
social degradation, from which it will not be easy to descend 
lower. But we arc told not to use strong langniage in denouncing 
and exjiosing the circumstances eonneeted with the recent insol- 
vencies. Ft is all to he called misfortune, delusion, and the like. 
But the time has gone by for this gilding of deformity. What- 
ever we may say here, iincoiTuptcd, unbiassed public opinion in 
Great Britain, will pronounce its sentence in no measured terms. 
And here, wc hope, there are some who are not afraid to speak bokll}^ 
and to deal with the conduct that has been discovered, in the sjjirit 
of those who feel that the character of their country has been 
tarnished, and that the moral interests of society, in this 
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important city, arc oonccnied in tlic vindication of Englisli 
principles of comnierco from the aspersion of sanctioning 
the system under the effects of which hundreds are now mourn- 
ing. There are honorable exceptions in the mercantile com- 
munity — men who arc not ashamed to live in sim])licity and 
without ostentation, to acknowledge the duties of personal re- 
ligion, and to trade on the good old plans of legitimate agency 
and traffic. We know well what their sentiments are. The mem- 
bers of the Company’s civil service also have been most honorably 
distinguished during the recent calamities,— scarcely has tlio 
name of a single one of them been mentioned, in coniieetiun 
with any sinister transaction. Some nmy have been pluiubn-ed, 
none have been ])hinderers. 'I'hey stand by, for the most part as 
calm and intelligent observers of commercial events, and their 
senlimenis are well known. By these classes, and by manv 
mori', wdio are cijUidly iVee from the contamination of the worst 
classes of Indian society, one opinion only is entertained, ami 
tliat IS, that the terms misfortune, and delusion, arc not the 
terms properly applicable to most of the transactions to wliieh 
public attention has been attracted, and that such pleas are no 
more receivable in these cases, than they are in public prosecutions 
for embezzlement, where the money may have bi'cn cmbc/zled 
in order to carry on speculations, and where there may have 
been an indefinite intention to restore the money, if success at- 
tended the nefarious operations. They are no more receivable by 
public opinion, than they would be if the ngents who have mis- 
appropriated money mitrusted to them fur sjiecial pur[)OS('s, 
were indicted under tlic statutory emi(;lment provided for such 
offences. The “ misfortiiiie” and “ delusion ’ have really been 
systematic extravagance of living and wild gamblingsjiocnlations, 
without any, or at least with very little, and an entirely inadc(]uati\ 
basis of capital. Indeed wc may rest the charge against imiiiy 
who are now obnoxious to public censure, on the sole ground of 
extravagance. The amounts spent in the mercantile establish- 
ments, and by the private partners of some firms in their private 
households, have been so large, that few if any of the wealthicbt 
millionaires of the merchant princes, manufacturers and iron 
masters of England, — men whose profits arc often tens of thou- 
sands a year— -could rival them. Wo could without difficulty show, 
that the exjienditure of some of the insolvent firms during the last 
five years, has been such as to alter very materially the amount of 
dividend which might now he coming to their creditors if they Inid 
exercised ordinary caution and lived with moderation. Studs 
of horses, betting-books, and wanton private extravagance, or 
at least an undue number of partners all spending more than was 
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necessary, together with heavy charges for office expenses, and large 
amounts of other charges, (such as interest on borrowed money, 
and loss on the exchange operations which their unnatural and forc- 
ed system of trade entailed on them) have, in point of fact, been the 
ruin of some houses. A morbid excitement has been created ; 
the very ex})enses of the system have rendered it necessary to make 
des])erate efforts to increase resources; the cxigmicy of every 
nionth has so pressed upon the mind, and the pomp and splen- 
dour of luxurious living, with all the vanity of the (juasi aris- 
tocracy which folly attempts to create in all colonial societies like 
that of Calcutta, have so perverted the judgment, that in many 
cases men scorn to have forgotten their real ])osition altogether, 
and have appeared to bo dreaming tliat tlu^y were justilicd in 
resorting to any expedient that would uphold them in their 
artificial dignity. Moral health has gone. Lesser magnati's 
have imitated their sujicriors, and lived heyond their means; it 
lias ceased to bo deemed objectionable to live expensively and 
to confess yourself to be in debt; petty c1i([ii('h liave ailected 
to mark the distinction between those who were and tliose who 
were not “ in society” ; and altogether tliore has arisen a state 
of things, so fraught with folly, so conspicuous for the lack of 
good sense and correct principle, that the dilferonce between right 
and wrong has ceased to be distinguisliahle by some minds, and is 
estimated capriciously by nearly all. This is a state of things to 
excite pity, but pity is not the only emotion it excites We 
shall not shrink, unpopnlar and unfashionable, as it may h(\ 
from regarding the contemporaneous events in llongul in the 
light of the unerring standard of Divine truth. Wo behove 
that here, where the fluctuations of society are so rapid and so 
remarkable, the world is oxliibited before the eyes of intelligent 
obsi'rvers as if in miniature. In a lew years wo see here, the 
wliule history, as it were, of a whole generation, tlio boginniiig, 
progress and end. And in tlius observing wlnU passes before us, 
we may well be struck with the remarkable illusi rations of (dod’s 
[irovidcnce, as that providence, in its general rules, is exhibited 
ill the llevealed word of God, We see iicre how “ the way of 
transgressors is hard;” how they that hasten to be rich " pierce 
theiu.solves through with many sorrows;” liow“ a man’s way may 
:^eem right to himself while its end is the way of doa,tli.” We 
aiay observe men laying up treasure “ iu hags with holes many 
ivho seem to bo most prosperous, baffied and ruined as if God 
u'duitied, that while tliey gained much they should lay up hut 
iittlc ; and in the case of some few others wc may sec, I hat without 
^reatiiiconies or any anxiety for wealth, “thchlcssiiig of the Lord 
maketli rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it. ’ We may notice 
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hero, the truth of an observation of one of the greatest preaeli- 
ers and political economists of our country, one who made 
a lasting impression on one of the greatest commercial cities in 
the world, and one whose wisdom was not the less practical 
because it was drawn from the oracles of (rod — wo mean the 
late Dr. Clialmcrs. — Claruni et venerabilc nomen 1 “ An alTec- 
tion for riches,” said he, “ beyond what Christianity prescribes, 
is not essential to any extension of commerce tliat is at all 
valuable or legitimate; and in opposition to the maxim, that the 
spirit of enterprise is the soul of commercial prosperity, we do 
hold, that it is tlie excess of this spirit beyond the moderation 
of the New Testament, which pressing on the natural bounda- 
ries of trade, is sure at length to visit every country where it 
operates, with the recoil of all those calamities, which in the 
shape of beggared capitalists and uucniploycd operatives, and 
dreary intervals of bankru])tcy and alarm, are observed to follow 
a senson of over-done s])eculation.” We say nothing, and tlicre is 
nolhingintlie writings of that great and good man in Ids Commci- 
cial Discourses or elsewhere, and certaiidy there is nothing in the 
J3ible, against lawful trade and patient industry. Quite the con- 
trary. There is generally found to be eventually a blessing on 
these, when combined. But when men come to a eountry lAn 
this, and expect to succeed by setting at defiance all the rules 
which experience at lioino shows to be generally iieeessiiry to 
success; when men who have enjoyed some measure of pros- 
perity here, become anxious to make money faster and faster, and 
tlien (becoming infatuated by one or two adventures,) are “ drunk 
but not with wine,” and extend their operations, and hazard niiK'h 
more than they ever possessed, in order to obtain largo anil 
sudden profits, and in order to hasten away fromtliis land to their 
native homes to live there in selfish enjoyment and the piidc 
of wealth, we may expect to see them battled and defeated oiu; 
after another, and to witness that ‘'it is bitterness in the latter 
end. ” And when we look at what has occurred recently among 
us, and judge it by the Bible standard, we see something iiiori; 
than misfortune and delusion, something besides folly, sometlung 
worse than infatuation, we see a want of sound principle at the 
root, and systematic reckless fraud as the result. Droin siidi 
exhibitions, and from the effect of them on society at large, it is 
a duty of every one wlio has influence to guard the cominnnitv. 
Society has as much interest in banishing the guilty in thcsecast's, 
as it has in cases of adultery. Tt is a wholesome severity 
that excludes the adulteress from the companionslfip of her sex. 
and it would be only justice and sound policy to mark with 
equal severity the adventurers who pervert trade from its Icgiti- 
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inaic objects, wlio abuse public and private confidence, and avIio 
involve the innocent in the ruin wliich desperate and unprincipled 
speculations entail upon themselves. But if these men are to 
bo allowed without rebuke and without punishment from the 
law or from society, to render commerce little better than gam- 
bling, to hazard in flagitious speculations the property of all 
who may be induced by their plausible pretences to trust them 
with the custody of their money, then we say that the honest 
trader, and the innocent capitalist whose ])roperty is involved, by 
the necessary system of credit, in the inevitable catastrojdies 
of such lawless trade, are both sacrificed to the sentimental 
leniency, which permits the men who thus abuse trade, and 
abuse the system of credit, and violate confidence, to escape 
unpunished, and which sends them forth to practise their arts 
once more, unrestrained by the lessons of experience or the fear 
of punishment. 

In these observations we refer not to private circumstances, 
notorious and disgraceful as some of them an* ; nor do wc wish 
to be understood as applying our remarks indiscriminately to 
all the cases of insolvency that have occurred of late years in 
Bengal. There arc some cases, wc freely admit, hut wc do not 
think that they are numerous, in which the partners of the 
insolvent (inns, would pass the ordeal of the Bankrni)t Courts 
at home, even if opposed by their creditors, without any thing 
nefarious being discovered in their system of business or the 
details of their affairs, 'bhere arc cases in which firms now in- 
solvent, have carried on a legitimate trade, though to some extent 
in too sanguine a spirit, on their own capital, ami in which a cora- 
hinatioii of adverse circumstances, rather than any sjiocial course 
of personal delimpiency, has caused their ruin. Hut speaking 
generally, taking the history of the great failures froiii 1H30 
to the present time, looking at the extent of the trade ami the 
smallness of the di\idend of a succession of insolvent firms, 
from Alexander and Co. down to (lilniorc and Co., and 
having regard to the circumstances connected with most of 
the ])rinci])al failures within the last four months, we find 
am])le justification for e^crv thing that wc have stated The 
conduct of the Directors of the Union Bunk in the proceedings 
to which wo have already referred; their taking iT 30, ()()() 
Wurth of hills of Kxebange in less tbaii ten months, from sneb a 
bouse as Cockerell and Co. without secinity ; their snjiport of 
Colville, Gilmore and Co. in IH17 ; and their treating the debt 
of (hat firm as a good asset, so lately as in the report of July 
1^17; and the surprising facts whicli arc now well-known, that 
many of the principal insolvents, — still imdiseharged and uu- 
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examined by the Insolvent Court, — are already again in business, 
— these things go far to prove, that v^ro have rather failed in point- 
ing out the full extent of social demoralization in Bengal, than 
drawn the picture in colors too glaring and in outlines too bold. 

But what, it may be said, are the prospects of such a 
place ? We answer, that for a few houses, the very few whioli 
have capital, and are content to pursue a system of legiti- 
mate trade on a scale proportioned to their means, and to 
restrict tlieir expenditure within suitable limits, the immediate 
commercial prosi)ects of this presidency, arc very gloomy. We 
by no means think that the crisis is yet over. The full elfect in 
Great Britain of the news of the failure of so many houses here, 
has yet to be ascertained. Of the real state of some of the Calcutta 
houses there seems to have been so little knowledge athome, that the 
meeting of the creditors of Cockerell Liirpontand Co. in Loudon 
listened without objection to the stateimmt, tliat the enormous 
debt due by Cockerell and Co. in Calcutta to its eorrespondiug 
firm was perfectly good, and that nothing but extrimio rashness 
and haste in realizing the property of the house out here, could 
prevent it paying in full ! — the fact being, thatlierc it was pretly cer- 
tain, from the day of the failure, that the dividend would bo v(U’v 
small indeed ! Remembering this surprising proof of the blind 
confidence reposed at home in some of the houses here, we fear 
that the development of the truth which the news of the recent 
Mails from Calcutta conveyed, will augment the panic in the Kasi 
India trade, and give the finishing blow to contideneo in many 
of the firms that still hold their ground in Kngbmd. But be- 
sides this result, wo look for such an expression of public 
opinion in Groat Britain, on the subject of the nature of the in- 
solvencies here, as will betoken an entire distrust in the mer- 
cantile community of ikngal, and betray a strong disinclina- 
tion on the part of capitalists, to occupy any part of the vacant 
field of enterprise in this country. Under these circumstances 
the houses that can command capital here, may profit hy an 
accnmulation of agency business in their hands, and by the 
reduced cultivation, and the consequently increased price, of 
Indigo. But they will not stand alone. They will have yet, 
for sometime, to encounter the competition of unscrupulous men, 
who will again attempt to carry on business by irregular prac- 
tices, and whoso proceedings will again injuriously alfeot the 
whole framework of mercantile society, and the markets both here 
and at liome. 'J'hwartedand disa})pointe(l they have been already, 
(in some cases more than once) but tliey are not disheartoiiod, 
and they are not entirely without the resources which Native 
capital and the organized succour of others, as bold as thmn- 
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solves can afford, in obtaining credit. But their desperate efforts 
will be frustrated again, and gradually now bouses on new prin- 
ciples, and new men from England with different habits, will take 
their places. Without pretending to prophecy, we may safely say, 
that eventually those only who have carried on a legitimate trade 
and exercised frugality and prudence, will be found to reap any 
substantial or, abiding profit from their residence in this country. 
A few exceptions there may be, of adventurers who will not be 
constantly repelled in their crooked policy by the irresistible 
progress of sounder lu’inciples than any which they personally act 
upon or acknowledge ; but in general, there will be but a series of 
wdd measures andhilse appearances, followed by disasters and dis- 
grace, and succeeded again by fresh schemes more desperate and 
more hopeless than before The end will bo contempt and ruin. 

It will behove all the solid houses that carry on business 
after the present storm is over, to profit by the experience of the 
past. Tf they carry on Indigo factories it must not be in the 
way of spending twenty or thirty per cent more than is necessary, 
and passing the accounts of Managers who spend four times 
more than their nominal income, and under whom Gomastahs, 
^\itll nominal salaries of a few rupees a month, grow rich. If 
tlioy make advances on goods they must not advance up to the 
full saleable value, in order to compete with other houses that 
are bidding for business by encouraging manufacturers to expect 
“ liberal” advances. They must not imagine that the system 
of trade in Calcutta, any more than the system of trade at home, 
can in ordinary circumstances, and one year with another, support 
liousos, in which there is an extravagant office expenditure, heavy 
interest is paid for borrowed money to carry on an unduly 
cxtciidcd trade, money is annually lost by the exchanges, and 
several partners spend in their private houses as much as men 
of considerable realized fortunes would spend at home. They 
must not jmlge of otlier houses by appearances. They must 
l)ear in mind that very few persons hero have any capital at 
all, and that for the most part tliose who have any thing con- 
siilcrablc, go homo. It must be as well remembered, as it is well 
known, that very few men however splendid their apparent 
prosperity, have left this country and retired from business in 
Calcutta, with as much as £30,000, during the last ten years. 
Merchants must be content here, like merchants at home, to 
live as men who are endeavouring to make money, and not as 
men who profess to be already wealthy. There must be great 
caution in meddling with exchange operations. Generally speak- 
ing the profit on such operations is comparatively small, and 
the risk exceedingly great, in a place like Calcutta. Really 
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good bills here generally sell advantageously, and the bills that 
can be purchased at prices that render them available for ex- 
change operations, are generally purchased at a risk. And 
it must be considered too, that one year of disasters insuchspecu’ 
lations will mneh more tluiii compensate for the gains of a long 
period. All long-dated bills must be systematically refused. 
It is to the plan of drawing at ten months* date and to the 
extravagance of the insolvent houses, more than to any two 
other causes which could be named, that the late crisis may 
be attributed. Bills at ten months’ date! Surely it is scarcely 
credible tliat such hills were the ordinary medium of trade 
between England and India, long after steam communication 
was established and u]) to December 1847 ! Even the pre- 
sent system of drawing at six months’ siglit must he reformed. 
Bills drawn at a longer time than four months’ after sight cannot 
he required for the purposes of legitimate traffic in tlie transit 
of goods by the voyage round the Cape, — for this period alFords 
five months and a half to the parties* Every day beyond this 
period is suspicious, because it is unnecessary. There inust also 
be a suspicion of all companies — sugar conqianics, indigo com- 
panies, silk companies, steam companies, salt companies and the 
like. The property purchased for such bodies is generally 
bought very high ; and the managi'rs and others, are usindly 
saddled upon them at a largii exiiense, before the success 
of the conqianies or the competency of these jiorsoiis, is 
tested. Very seldom arc trading companies ultimately profita- 
ble Were a calculation made of all the sums sunk in com- 
panies of various kinds in India during the last lifteen years, 
and of the dividends paid by them, and were a faithful hislorv 
written of the persons coniiected with them, with a statement of 
their present position, it would he seen, that in about nine east's 
out of ten, such speculations liave been ruinous, and tlmtnoiu' 
have profited by them but some few persons who were ollicialU 
connected Avith them. 

But there are some social wants in tliis comnmnity, besides 
prudence and economy on tlio ]>artof the solvent and rcspeetalilo 
merchants. Wc require, first of all, afarmore stringent end com- 
plete Insolvent Law. We require a new law for eases of Insol- 
vency a system under which reckless trading will be piiiiisht'd 
by the law ; the accounts of every insolvent firm will be rigidly 
scrutinized ; tlie causes of every insolvency he made known ; 
breaclies ol trust be summarily and severely dealt A\ith, even when 
the guilty arc not indicted; and the community he protected 
from the renewed efforts of designing and disgraced men, to 
thrust themselves again on the walks of commerce. Such a law, 
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unflinchingly administered, would go far to purify society, to restore 
the healthy action of eiiterprize, and to devolopo the native and 
enduring resources of industry. We need also an improved tone 
of public opinion. The race-course must be deserted. It is no 
honor to any place, and far less is it suitable in a trading commu- 
nity. And if men are shown to have been swindlers on an extensive 
scale, and plunderers by wholesale, they must not be ab- 
solved from the punishment which minor otfenders suffer for 
cheating and petty larceny. The extent of their frauds 
must not be their protection. But we own that we do not 
see in Bengal itself the elements of any very rapid improve- 
ment or of the requsite elevation of public opinion. “When the 
vilest men are exalted, the wicked walk on every side.” We have 
crowds of men whoso moral sense is depraved, and whose 
habits are corrupted. Wo stand in need of new supplies of men 
from home — men who arc accustomed to honorable business, 
and whose homes ar(j the abodes of pure domestic virtue ; who 
trade upon their own ca[)ital and do not anticipate, iii their ex- 
])endituro, the fortunes which they hope to rear up by the 
gradual fruits of industry ; men who come from places, where 
all the customers of the bankers would withdrawal! their deposits, 
if they saw those bankers establish racing studs and com- 
mence operations on the turf; — and men who do not make 
a, mock of religion, systematically despise its duties, and de- 
vote the Sabbath Day to hunting. Such new residents are 
riapiired in Bengal. And when they come, let thorn not find 
the jirineipal authorities of the place, countenance others 
^\lloso habits would render them objects of contempt at 
home. Lot them see some sort of real discrimination in the 
constitution and course of society — some palpable evidences in 
the bigliest (piurtcrs, of repugnance to men whose pretensions 
have been exposed and whoso knavery is known. Slowly, 
i)ut surely this country would rise in character, were pub- 
lic opinion altered by such an admixture of new elements 
among the people. So far would such change be from 
rctiirding its commercial prosperity or checking the spirit of 
lawful enterpri.se, that the efleet would rather be to augment both, 
for the confidence of capitalists would he secured, and thus, the 
^ast resources of this most fi'rtile land would lie rapidly developed. 
Bengal, with her teeming population, her inexhaustible soil, 
her peaceful goverumoiit, lier vahiahle staple productions, would 
advance in prosperity as her people are already growing in 
knowledge, and soon, the prospects of this country and of the 
inland provinces, would render British India the greatest market 
lor British luaiinfacturcs, and the most promising opening of 
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trade for British merchants. Already the resources of Ben^ml 
are so great, as to present a prospect of eventual prosperity, 
even amidst all the calamities which the conduct of reckless 
men has produced ; but under a better system, the aspect of 
alfairs would probably be as favorable as in any country in the 
world. For a considerable time, however, great self-denial, great 
prudence, and much foresight, will be rccpiired. Tliere must be a 
new system of measures, and for the most part, a new set of 
merchants. A renewal of the old system, will load only to a 
catastrophe still more dishonorable to the British, and the Chris- 
tian name than the history of the present crisis; the prosperity 
of the country will be indelinitely postponed ; and painful les- 
sons of experience will at length be learned, under the pressure 
of overwhelming misfortunes and the apprehension of final 
ruin. But we hoj)C and wo believe, that recent events hnv(! 
instructed many, and that the day is rapidly passing in which 
worthless men can with impunity trillc with the property of 
others, and degrade trade to a system of fraud and gambling. 
We hope and we believe, that many who Avore once tliouglitlessly 
trusted, are now known in their true cliaraeters, and apjmiiscd, 
both ill tlu'ir ability and their principles, at their true value 
It is well, tliut it should be so ; — well, for the jmiposes of triidc, 
and well, for the general interests of so<acty. If hereafter such 
men regain their former footing and arc trusted once more, it 
will be ill detianee of all reason and all justice, and those who 
next sillier in the insolvcuci('s of Bengal, must chielly lilaiuc 
their own credulity. Our warning is fairly given, and we hope 
that the press gi'iierally, both here and in Kiighiiid, will not fail to 
repeat it with emphatic reiterations, till the whole character of 
society in Bmigal is elevated to the standard which becomes a 
Christian community evc-rywhere, and most of all in the presence 
of the discerning heathen iiiluihitants of this country. Our 
Avarning extends not merely to tho fatuity Avliieh would place 
fresh confidence in men, by Avhom confidence has once l)eeii 
betrayed ; it extends also to the morbid craving for liigli interest 
Avhieh alicets nearly every capitalist in India ; to tho Avortliless 
sensibility Avliich dreads the Avorld’s opinion, and urges ini'ii in 
debt to keep up false appearances; and to tlie*uiidue extension 
of trade by any class of the eommunity. Tho evils against Avliidi 
Avo thus utter our caution have long heoii the banes of Indian 
society; they have caused the sacrifice of immense property, 
the beggary of many families, and extensive soinal demoraliza- 
tion. Their effects may be traced in the present loss of public 
confidence and in the restraints of private intercourse ; and the\ 
are felt in Great Britain by numerous retired residents, Avho arc 
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suffering, in privations which affect themselves and their children, 
the consccpiences of the wanton folly and the pride of life, that 
marked their careers in this country. There has indeed been an 
improvement since the times when nearly all Europeans in 
India lived licentiously, prospered hy bribery, and proved their 
iiilldclity by their conduct ; and a further improvement will be 
experienced as the succeeding gemmation which garnished con- 
versation with blasphemy and degraded hospitality into drun- 
kenness, passes away. But the hankering for rapid gains ; the 
discontent with moderate profits, with fair interest, and with the 
gradual accumulation of capital ; the pride and the high preten- 
sions that distinguish too many households, still affect most iu- 
juriously the character of the European population among wliom 
we dw'ell. These are social diseases which are fatal in tlieir 
toiidcncy, and w'hich urgently reipiire the remedies which Chris- 
tian principles alone can supply by elevating public opinion, 
and by affording eminent examt>les of moderation, self-denial, 
integrity, and moral courage. 

All this we are jireparcd to hear denounced as cant. But let 
those who so readily esciipe from facts and arguments by the 
stale device of using nick- names, and most of all by the repetition 
of this convenient word, first justify the world that enslaves them 
by a prevalent cant of its own. i.et them deiioiincc the cant which 
tlemands payments for debts of honor" from insolvents who may 
loavi! tradesmen audotliovs who are ruined by t.lieni, without sym- 
patliyorsuccour ; lelthcni expose the eaiitwliich has appropriated 
to the barbarous practice of duelling, the term “ satisfaction 
let them cmpiiro if it ho not cant, which sings of the glory of 
aggressive war ; and let them ask if it be not cant which rewards 
with fame, tlie votary of selfish ambition. Till tlio world’s own 
cant is cured, we arc not careful to discuss the justice of the 
ac(aisiitiou wdiich designiatcs as cant, the plainest principles 
of the Bible. Wc are content to wait to see tlie question settled by 
public opinion echoing the voice of truth in the course of time, 
'fhe denuuciations of our o])pononts and of the seliool to which 
tliey belong, were directed as vehemently against every Christian 
entorpriz(i by which (Jreat Britain is now distinguished, — Eo- 
ri'igii Missions, the Christian Education of the poor, and the 
Circulation of the Scriptures — as they are now against all who 
dare to assail fraudulent systems of commerce. But wo call to 
mind that while the great causes which were thus assailed, have 
triumphed wonderfully, so that their foes arc now themselves 
silenced and abashed, the patrons of the Stage and the Jockey 
club, on the other hand, arc beginning to experience some of the 
despair which has already overwhelmed the advocates of the Prize 
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Ring and Cock-fighting, and of other ‘ manly' and much applauded 
amusements. And so, doubtless will sound principles of social 
morals now make rapid progress, by whomsoever that progress 
may bo deplored or resisted. In this confidence wo leave the 
subject to the reflections of all good men. Their day of supre- 
macy is coming, and its true glory will be rendered only more 
illustrious, by the few remaining traces which society will then 
retain of the efiects of another ascendancy, and by which the 
contrary influence of righteousness, justice, and truth, will bo 
conspicuously manifested in the sight of the nations. 

The delay in the approach of this happier period may however 
be very trying, for “ a multitude will run together to do evil," and 
occasional transient successes of commercial audacity may appear 
to reprove the tardy progress of patient industry : yet still lot honest 
men hold fast their integrity; let tliem look to the general tendency 
of events rather than to casual circumstances, and let theui 
habitually shun the society of others who can teach them nothing 
but artifice, and intimacy with whom is a warrant of suspicion. 
Let them keep themselves pure, and live as reasonable and 
immortal beings. 

‘ Nor love tliy life nor bate ; but what tlion llvest 

‘ Live well, bow long or short; the rest peniut to heaven. 

There is a certain lawful and scriptural disdain, if we may so 
express it, which should fill the mind in reference to all the 
lofty pretensions of wicked men who alfcct to bo powerful in 

crime. The King of Kgypt is but a ffoise!" “ The licst 

of them is — as a briar!" d'his is God’s estimate of the proud 
and daring; and it is one of tiic signs wliich lie lias himself given 
us of a good man, that in his eyes a vile person is contemned ’ 
The Great Example of embodied excellence and truth was desenb 
ed as “ separate from sinners." But in this country nearly all dis 
tinctions seem to have been lost, and almost the whole com 
munity has become diseased by the infection of a few corniplci 
members. “ Truth has fallen in the streets and equity canno 
enter." Wo ask with earnestness how long shall this continue 
how long shall wc be trampled on by unworthy men and bo dc 
luded by their unequalled ettrontery ? Is conscience silenced an 
courage lost? Are the untainted rulers of this country, ar 
the men of virtue and honor among us, afraid to deal wit 
the evils which contaminate society, and degrade commerce 
Well may we echo the cry of the moralist : “ In Christia 
hearts, oh for a Pagan zeal I" We permit here without publi 
censure, conduct which would have been denounced in Heathe 
Rome,— -conduct which supplies the Hindu and the Mussulmu 
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with the most galling reply the Christian Minister can 
receive : These swindlers arc your Christians, — Physician heal 
thyself!” Shall this disgrace continue? Are we to Avitncss 
another long course of commercial dishonesty, and another and 
worse commercial crisis ? Onr hope is sanguine that the end of 
this atrocious sytem is at hand, and that better men and better 
princi])les will soon have sway in this country. But if a result 
so long desired and so long delayed is to be attained, each man 
for himself must do his duty fearlessly. He may be brow-beaten 
by some, ho may be ridiculed by others, but assuredly in the end 
he will know that he has gained much if he sacrifice the friendship 
of the associates who thus trouble and oppose him. Tor our- 
selves our stand has long ago been taken, and we can sincerely 
testify that the smiles of worldly society are not necessary to 
happiness, and that the excitement of its extravagant pleasures 
induce delirium rather than joy. We can say as Lord Chester- 
field said after his career of ap])arent felicity and grandeur : “ 1 
have been behind the scenes. 1 have seen all the coarse pullies 
and dirty ro[)es, and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate 
the whole decoration to the astonishment and admiration of the 
ignorant multitude. When I reflect back on what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have done, T can hardly persuade, 
myself that all this frivolous hurry and bustle, and pleasure of 
tlie world, had any reality. look upon all that is past as one 
of those romantic dreams which opium commonly occasions, 
and 1 do, by no means, desire to repeat tlic nauseous dose for 
the sake of the fugitive dream !” This is the language of ex- 
])eriencc — the cxjierience of one whose lessons were learned 
under the most iavorablo circumstances. And if such bo the 
result of a knowledge of the world in its greatest and grandest 
displays, much more may we expect to be dissatisfied if wc 
live on the favor of a small vitiated community, where our 
aristocracy is manufactured hy temporary incomes squan- 
dered ill extravagance, and where vulgar tastes and ground- 
less pretensions too often assume the place which hereditary 
honors and the highest refinements of education and intercourse 
secure at home. To such enjoynieiit as such society can afford, 
wc leave the butteiilics who busk in its beams. Their time 
is short. There is a good day coming, and soon may its ap- 
proach vindicate the hoitor of our country and Ihe purity of the 
Christian name ! 
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Art. VI. — 1. A/i Account, Geographical, Statktical and HU' 
torical of Orimi Proper, or Cuttack. By A. Stirliny, Esq. 

2. The Benyal and Ayra Annual Guide and Gazeeieer. Cal- 
cutta, 1811. 

3. Minute hy A. J. M. Mills, Esq., on the Tributary Mehah, 
1817. (Manuscript Copy.) 

4. Various Official Documents (hitherto unpublished.) 

Somewhat similar to the cloud which ovcrsliadowed the West 
of Europe daring the tenth and eleveiitli centuries, when tlio 
feudal system still prevailed, was that which darkened the 
Cuttack Tributary Mchals,^ when the province itself was con- 
(piered hy the British in 1803. The adjjiinistration of the 
Mahrattas in Cuttack, during a period of forty-seven years, 
had sown the seeds of “misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, 
and violence,” among the people of the province, genenilly; 
hut in no parts could these enormities have proceeded in so mi- 
interrupted a course, as in those hill estates, where chiefs reigned 
independent over an ignorant and fanatical race— their mountain 
palaces protected by nature herself;— for wliat tlie works of 
Vaubun and Cormentaigne are to us, were tliose sublime forests, 
those rocky lulls, those mountain fastnesses to them ! Betwci'u 
the barons, then, of the middle ages, and the chiefs of the 
Cuttack Tributary ^Tehals, at the present day, there is, at least 
in point of circumstance and character, somi) resemblance; and 
there is little doubt that if we could go back half a century, and 
trace the Government in these hill estates, during that period, \\i 
would discover that its workings and effects wt're somewhat simdii] 
to those of the feudal system of old. T.ands distributed into por 
tions — princiiial otiicers appointed — the territory held on the sof 
condition of serxing in the defence of the country — serxiii; 
accordingly, at their own expense — the administration of justiia 
and collection of the revenue in peace, and the superintendcuc 
of the army in war, in the hands of the head of each district, - 
such are some of the leading features of the old feudal systiai 
And what were the conse(pience3 of such a Government?— rul 
berics and disorders; merchants cheated of their dues; 
depressed state of trade; licentiousn«es and ignorance. Ti 
within a very late period this has been the state of tiling 
in some portions of the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack an 
we may view with pleasure tlie recent operations against Ungoc 

• Mehal simply means a hilly, jungly country. - 
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—regarding them, in these parts, as the harbinger of brighter 
days. 

When the announcement appeared in the newspapers that a 
“ Proclamation was transmitted to Goomsur by tlie Supreme 
Government, — ordering the reduction and dismantling of all the 
forts and strongholds belonging to the llajah of Ungool,”* — 
“ Where is Ungool ?” must have been a very general question. 
How many are there who knew it was one of tlie Cuttack Tri- 
butary Mehals, about three hundred miles from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, whose Kajah or Zemindar had become 
turbulent and unruly, — and, in consequence, against whom wo 
had every right to proceed ? Very few — we dare say. Before 
an authentic description had appeared of these hill estates, the 
discussions concerning them, in conversation and in writing, 
might liavc been the cause of ditfusing much incorrect informa- 
tion, — as that regarding Goomsur, for instance, — when an en- 
lightened Englishman gravely wrote concerning tlie “Goomsurs 
oi Kliond !” Now, as it is our purpose to accompany the Ungool 
Pichl Forc»^ which passed through three of the Mehals — Atghur, 
Dhenkanal, and Ilindolc — to reach the country of the rebellious 
hiijah, we may, before taking the reader across the J\Iahanuddi, 
iiiriiish some historical and general information respecting the 
^\liole of these Zemindaris. 

The Cuttack Tributary Mehals, were, on the conquest of 
the province, excluded from the operation of the regulations, 
“ as being a jungle country inbabited by a rude and uncivi- 
h/ 0 (l race of jicople.” In 1811, the Judge and Magistrate 
of (hittack, who wuis “vested with authority in the Tributary 
Melials,” and had been so since 1801, was superseded by a 
Superintendent — “appointed and directed to endeavour to estab- 
lish siieli a control over the conduct of the Ibijahs as might 
prevent the comniission of crimes and outrages.” Stirling, in Ids 
interesting and graphic pages, while pointing to certain features 
of analogy between the feudal lords of Asia and those of the 
western hemisphere, remarks that “ the estates or jurisdictions 
of that class in Orissa were always called by the Hindus, Oerhs, 
and by the IMussiihiiuns, Killahs or (Jasfics” 'riio original 
iiieiiiiiiig of killah, we are also informed, “ was a fort or strong 
])hico o/t a hill or mountain, though in latter times it has become 
ajiplicd to all kinds of places of deteiico.’ t And, as was found 
to be the case, at the jireseiit day, in Ungool, each estate pos- 

* Betujal HurkarnfJmmry H, ISIS. “ Weekly Siiinman ot Nolcb.” 

r Killah is now merely applieJ to the estiitcs or feiutul jurisiUelions of the Tribnlarj 
Uuj nil. 
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sessed some stronghold, difficult of access, and more or less 
fortified.” As the kings in France and England, under the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, always possessed, by virtue 
of their rank, the greatest portion of land ; so the Hindu sove- 
reigns of Orissa, and their successors, the Moguls, the Mahrat- 
tas, and the English, have, during their various administrations, 
held the most fertile and productive division of the province. 
And it was the uniform policy of the strong government of the 
Mahommedans, constantly to enlarge this share by the gradual 
subjugation and absorption of the possessions of the lesser chielH 
and princes.” The mountain strongholds, difficult of access from 
the plains, the tyranny practised by the stronger over the weaker 
party, and many other evils attendant upon a feudal system, — 
all were in full operation, when a Superintendent was directed to 
establish a control over the Zemindars of the Tributary Estates. 
The 2 )ower allotted by Government to this functionary was 
not then defined. And to have defined it, would have beiai 
no easy matter under the circumstances. The downfall of tla; 
Orissaii monarchy commenced in 152 1 : but the ^Togul arrangr- 
ments, for the management of Orissa, were not completed uiUjI 
A. 13. 1592. Then it wms that Rajah Man Singh, the imperial 
Lieutenant in Bengal, assumed charge of the government. TIjih 
native officer— in financial aflairs, apparently, the Nookaroflus 
day — was the first to prepare a written statement of “ Killayat, 
in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject to tribute, 
(Peslikash). But no regular tribute is said to have been 
exacted in former days. The Rajah of Kliurda, at the time ol 
Rajah Man Hingh’s assumption of the government of Oi'issn, 
appears to have been the chief landholder ; — for, in addition to 
his own numerous estates, thirty Zemindaris of Hindu Sirdars, 
containing one hundred and twenty-nine killahs, were under his 
command. The dominion of the Khurda Rnjahs was, as Stirling 
writes, extinguished in 1801, on account of “ a most unprovoked 
rising against the newly established Fnglish government, ^v'hl(■ll 
drew down upon Rajah Mokund Deo the vengeance of the British 
power. Ho was driven from his fori, seized, sent a prisoner Id 
M idnaporc, and his remaining territory of Khurda was brought 
under the management of the British collectors.” The Rnjahs 
of Khurda have since enjoyed a pension from Government 
they have likewise an office of authority connected with the 
temple” — and the Rajah, to this day, dwells in Juggeriiatli Ihni 
— the dark city of the idol shrine. The thirty Zemindaris, 
already mentioned as being under the command of the Rajah 
of Khurda, on the arrival of Rajah Man Sinh, included witli tlic 
exception of Keonghur and Mohuroung, the whole of the pro* 
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sent Cuttack Tributary Mohals. Goonisur, aiul s(?vorii] otlier 
uciglibouriiig hill estates — separated from Orissa, about ITJiO — 
were likewise formerly under the dominion of tlio Khurda 
Kajahs. No less than thirteen make up this “line of Kings,” — 
from A. D. ir)(S0 till 179R. The Tributary Mehals are bounded 
on the north by the District of Midnapore ; on the north west 
and west by the Melials of the south west frontier ; on the south 
by the territory subject to Madras ; and on the east, by the 
])lains of Cuttack. The extent of country, on the aggn'gato, is 
stated to be ( 1 . 7 , ()()() square miles: its population about 
1,. 700, 000. Tbero arc sixteen Tributary MtOials under tlio Com- 
missioner of Cuttack — in Iris capacity of Superintendent. ^Ir. 
"Mills, in his valuable Minute, states that he is indebted to the 
“ luminous and able” report of Mr. HickettS'-tho former (7)m- 
missioner and Superintendent—dated the ^ 1st dainiary, iMO!)-- 
lor the information regarding the management of the JMelials, 
“ from the time wc took jiosscssion of the country, nj) to tin; 
date of his communication.” 

'Fhe exemption of these Jungle or Hill Zemindars from the 
pirisdiclion of the Civil and Criminal Courts, was a stroke of 
good policy on the part of our Govi'miiient d’ho exemption 
was founded on motives of expediency alone— the jungle Zo- 
nnndaris not being in a lit state to receive our regulations. All 
this was satisfactory enough. But yet wo cannot reconcile oursel- 
Acs to the idea that our (Tovernment did all that might have been 
expected of it, when (he Tributary Mebals were placed under the 
Superintendent, in 181 1. It was then that some decisive measures 
ought to have been tak(m towards the bettering of their condition. 
In this year, says Mr. Mills, the introduction of the lli'gulations 
wfis proposed by Mr. Impey; “but Government, apprehensive 
that the scheme could not be carricil out without employing a 
military force, discountenanced the j)roject.” Caution, in politi- 
cal atfairs, is olten wisdom ; — but here was a slight want of decision 
of character. In 1817, the question of the introduction of our 
Ucgulation laws was again discussed ; — but nothing was done. 
In 18‘^1, IMr. Blunt re-agitated the question, and submitted a 
code of rules of his own ; — but the Government became afraid 
of them — pleaded, for refusing their adoption, a want of informa- 
tion — never called on the functionaries at Cuttack for that 
information; — and so the Tributary Mehals were hdt to the 
mercy of the Bajahs — these Zemindars (for Bajah is only a 
title of grace, which they dared not to assume while the Bajalis 
of Khurda were the reigning princes) being controlled only by 
the undefined authority of the Superintendent. 

Not then, not twenty years after that, were cruelty and op- 
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pression to cease in those jungle regions ; not then was nature to 
be charmed with the sight there, of justice beginning to breathe, 
and civilisation struggling to be born.” 

The Superintendent of the Mehals, from 1821, till the time of 
Mr. Kickotts’ appointment, was guided, however, in his control 
over the Bajahs and their estates, by Government orders of the 
tenth of August of that year. The Secretary to Government, in 
his letter to the Superintendent, dated, as above, says — 

“ Interference should be chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, 
to the suppression of feuds and animosities prcvailmg between tlie llajnlis 
of adjoining Mehals, or between tlie members of their families, or between 
the liajabs, and their subordinate Territories; to the correction of systeniatif' 
oppression, violence and cruelty practised by any of the Rajahs, or by thou 
olhcers, towards the inhabitants ; to the cognizance of any ' apparent gross 
violation by them of their duties of allegiance and subordinntion; ^and 
generally to important points, which, if not attended to, might tend to 
violent and general outrage and confusion, or to contempt of tho paramoniii 
authority of tho British Government.” 

Oil Mr. Bicketts’ assumption of office’*^ — (ho following prin- 
ciples were proposed by him, in order to introduce sonic 
uniformity and consistency of proceeding in tho direction of the 
Tributary Mehals : — 

“ To restrain the Rajahs from exercising the power of life and death, to 
make them punishable for murder, homicide, mutilation, or other grosi, 
cruelty. 

To provide for the punishment of all ofieiiders in a manner suitable to (lie 
Mehals. 

To gradually introduce trial by Punchayal. 

To hold tho Rajahs amenable in all pecuniary transactions wlii(‘li may be 
remstered in the Superintendent’s Office. 

To regulate the course of proceeding, wlien claims shall he hrouglit 
forward by an inhabitant of one Mehal against an inhabitant of another 
Mehal.” 

These are the principles of the draft of penal and civil rulcs<> 
proposed by Mr. Bicketts for tho inanugement of the Killahs, “ in 
which he also defined,” says Mr. Mills, “ tho authority which 
the Bajahs, as Criminal and Civil Judges, might exercise in their 
own countries.” 

But these rules were, on the whole, disapproved of by the 
Government — as involving too much interferonco on our part, 
and tending to weaken the influence on the Bajahs over their 
subjects. Mr. Mills, a year or two after his appointment (Febru- 
ary, 1839) was directed to revise the code, on principles explained 
in a letter from the Legislative Department of the Government, 
dated 25th November, 1839. These wont “ to interdict the 

* Ho was appointed Commissioner of Cuttack and Suporintendent of Tributiu? 
Mehals, in 183(1. 
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‘ liiij alls from inflicting the punishment of death, or any other 
‘ punishment contrary to the principles of English law; from 
‘ committing enormities upon the people of their countries, or 
‘ harassing or attacking their neighbours — and to enjoin as 
‘ little interference as possible in matters either of Civil or Crimi- 
‘ nul Justice.” — The first clause of these principles, it will 
immediately be observed, is similar to the first of those proposed 
by Mr. Ricketts some time before this letter was written ; so that 
that portion of his draft, relating to the powers of life and death 
in the hands of the Rajahs, and the punishment of serious crimes 
committed by them — must have met with the approbation of 
Government. 

Mr. Mills brought to the task of a revisal of the code three of the 
most essential qualifications an Indian legislator can be blessed 
with — long experience in judicial and financial affairs, soundness 
of judgment, and a vast fund of common sense. At the same time, 
there was a mildness about his character, a friendliness, a seeming 
desire to be on good terms with all men — which, as throughout his 
long and useful career in Orissa, may have softened that rigidity 
which is frequently so necessary to the perfection of adminis- 
tration. Mr. !Mills adopted Mr. Ricketts’ rules as his ground 
work, modifying only such parts as involved too great an intcr- 
fercnco in the gonend administration of Civil and Criminal 
justice,” and adding some suggestions of his own, “ the prin- 
cipal of which provided for the abolition of Meriah sacrifices, 
and the inhuman right of Suttee.” But the Government of 
India considered the revised rules too minute and precise to 
work w’cll ; so Mr. Mills was ordered to “ draw out some short, 
clear, and well defined rules, making the Rajahs responsible to 
the Superintendent in cases of murder, homicide, and other 
heinous offences, without however interfering so far as to make 
tliem amenable to the Civil court of the superintendent, in eases 
between the Rajahs and their creditors.” 

Rules revised on the above principle, wero submitted to Go- 
vernment accordingly; but those in authority, not being inclined 
to sanction any defined rules ut the time, thought it better not 
to pass them, — and merely directed the superintendent to shape 
his conduct by the spirit of the rules he had proposed to bring 
into operation. These rules are eighteen in number. From 
what wc have already given, regarding the modifications im[)lied 
in the Government orders, the reader, we hope, will form a 
correct idea of the leading features of the new code. It was the 
constant aim of Mr, Mills to abstain, as much as possible, 
“from all gratuitous and unnecessary interference” with the 
Bfljahs, ill their affairs, — except where ho could interpose liis 
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authority to encourage or promote “ an amicable adjustment ol 
dispute's.” Pegarding tlio Rajahs and their creditors, “ J 
notified to the public,” says the superintendent, “ my doteruii- 
nation to refuse to listen to all claims against the Rajahs for the 
recovery of their debts.” 'rhe Rajahs and merchants are mutu- 
ally benefitted by this wise determination, — tlie former, for ready 
money, getting goods at a cheap rate, — and the latter — chiellv 
composed of “ up-country” Ratans and Affghans — always dc 
manding cash before they part with their merchandise. 

formerly, the Rajahs paid double and treble the value of an 
article. And there is a story current — for the truth of every 
word of which wo do not vouch, altliough wo li.'ive no reasons 
for disbelieving it — illustrating a slight transaction of business 
between the Mehal Rajah and the imTchant. Rrcvious to tJiu 
campaign in IJngool, a dealer, with his batch (jf horses, was puss- 
ing through that country. The Ungool chief admired sonu'. ef 
the animals, — and wished to purchase four or five of them. 
“ "My price is two thousand rupees for the horses,” said . tin* 
merchant, — so give me the money and you sliall have tliem 
“ No—no !” said IJngool — “ T’lltell you what it is — Tm going tu 
fight the English ; and then you shall have live thousand for tlic 
horses. The Feringhis are not soldiers — beating drums— 
blowing bugle — patter-clatter — all parade — no light in them!' 
(We know tliat ho once made an assertion similar to the latter ) 

'J’hat won’t do !” said the merchant — “ what if you do not 
beat tlicm ?” 

Ungool looked aghast, — as the merchant walked off with In^ 
horses. 

Eeforo leaving the subject of the rules for the management 
of the Melials, we shall refer to rule seventeenth wbicb re([niics 
Rajalis to deliver up to the superintendent “any fugitives cliargt d 
with heinous ofienccs, who may conceal themselves in tlieir 
estates.” And this leads us to relate the immediate cause of tin; 
downfall of the Rajah of Ungool. 

lie had for some time been more than snspect('d of not only 
affording aid to the insurgent Kiionds, hut of having sent liis 
people to destroy two villages in Uuspulla, about tlie begiimijig 
of last year. Added to tlicso matters, ho refused to send ni 
witnesses required by Mr. Grant, (vvlio had been appointed by 
Governnicnt to examine into affairs in Goomsur,) regarding tbi' 
burning of villages and other outrages. The Government then 
resolved to take measures against him. He was accordingly 
summoned to appear before the superintendent, Mr. Gouldsbiiiy, 
within a certain specified period, to answer the above chargcH, 
bringing the witnesses with him at the same time ; — he was als*' 
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iiiforiiied that if he failed to obey the summons, he should bo 
deposed, and proceeded against as a rebel. He treated these 
threats with contempt, — and refused to appear before the Cuttack 
Conimissioner — or to send in the witnesses. 

Operations against Ungool were then commenced. We shall 
have to allude more fully to some of the above misdemeanours, 
and to remark concerning the Raj all’s general misbehaviour, as 
^ve proceed with our narrative. 

But, without anticipating more at present, we proceed to 
remark, that, during Mr. Mills’ administration of the tributary 
Mehals, as he assures us in his minute, he spared no exertions 
to put an end to the systems of Suttee and ]\reriah sacrifice. 
U('garding Suttee, a penal engagement was taken from the 
Rewurtah (head officer) of each village, “ binding liim to prevent 
any females from being burnt, in the event of the death of their 
respective masters.” There have been a few violations of this 
])rolnbition, during late years ; — but these have always been 
iiiteiuled by the severest punishnumts, jiroducing thereby a 
terror which has checked the frequency of Suttee sacriiice. As 
to the practice of sacrificing human beings to the earth god, in 
llio Khond regions of Boadand Duspulla,'*'- however great the dif- 
fcivnce of opinion may be regarding his measures, our own pages 
hear witness to the fact that Mr. Mills did labour strenuously 
for tlic suppression of this horrid rite. Being Khond regions, it 
were as well, that the above two Mehals were transferred to the 
Agent sjiecially apj)ointed for the suppression of Alcriah. But, 
considering the vastness and irnporlancc of the superinten- 
dent’s other duties — Commissioner of a Provinc(\ in the settle- 
ment of the land revenue of which he took a considerable share 
— it may be thought that be should not have Ikhmi denied tlie aid 
he required, viz. that of furnishing Ca])tain Hicks, bis assistant, 
with a small body of troops, tofurther his endeavours to induce the 
Khoiids in Duspulla and Boad, to sacrifice human ^ictinls no 
more. Conciliation had been tried, and had failed, — and doubt* 
loss if warlike ojierations wore to, be resorted to, they miglit ha\e 
been as easily carried out by one jiarty as by another. At least, 
without entering into details, we may assert, that Mr. Mills, in his 
hiunano endeavours, deserved all the siqiport which go\eni- 
mont, in consistency with its policy, could extend to him. This 
is no party statement ; — but one founded on the rules of com- 

* “ It may here be noted tliat in Dnspnlla, the saal tree prows to nii inmuDse si/.e, 
mid tlieRaiafi of this Mehal ii? hound annually to furnish timber for tlip Cur of Jiippcr- 
nnth, used at the Rutlj jatra festival ." — Bengal GnzeUeer. 'I'lip capital of JJuspul- 
|a is Nursinghpurgliur— and Beniuil, which wo may mention hereafter, 13 situated 
in lliis estate. 
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moil justice. Anti it is our foremost wish, on wliutcver subjtjci 
we write, to do justice to all. 

“ The Eajah of Ungool,” writes Mr. ]\rills, “ has executed an 
agreement not to give any assistance to the Boat! Khonds, nor 
to afford an asylum in his estate to Cliokra Bisaye, a nopliew 
of Dora Bisaye, the principal chief of Goomsur, and leader of 
the late insurrection there; nor to any of the Bead or J)us- 
pulla Khonds. Chokra Bisaye has lived in Ungool since 
1837.” Regarding this latter assertion, we shall say nothing at 
present. 

. Boundary disputes arc said to be tlic most fertile source of 
animosity in the Tributary Mehals. 

But, through the well-timed intervention of the Superinten- 
dent, and attachment, when iiecessurv, of the disputed land — 
no serious feuds have of late years taken i)lueo. Mr. Hickotis 
and his successor, IMr. Mills, both concur in the opinion thiu 
the general conduct of the Rajahs towards their subjects is nei- 
ther oppressive nor cruel. The following matter relative to 
obedience of orders, among the Rajahs, is given by Mr. Mills:— 

“ The principal and most independent Uajahs, vi/, tliosc of Ungool, 
Nyaghnr, Molinrbnngo and Keonglmr, arc very despotic in their sway ; hut, 
the introduction of the rules, followed up as tliey wens by the conviction 
of the Rajah of Ikuki, for several atrocious murders, and by his removal 
from the Raj, which he so disgraced, have induced ahett(‘rline of conduct- 
oven in them. They aro more prompt to obey orders which clasli with their 
own interests or inclination, — and arc less disposed to oppress their subjects' 

The Rajah of Banki, mentioned in the above extract, was soti- 
tencedto imprisonment for life; and liis Killuh was confiscated 
to Government. 

The annexation of his Mchal, which now feels the benefit of 
our administration, is in every way f.ivoiirablo to the better go- 
vernment of the neighbouring Estates ; — and, no doubt, the 
example set by us, will tend to the dilfiision of happiness and 
good order generally. Onr recent operations in Ungool will 
also do much to aid us in this great work of philanthropy. 

But, in our sober opinion, the whole of the Outtuck Tributary 
Mehals, — before they can experience tlio benefits conferred by just 
Government, — before the people can compete with their brethren 
in those portions of the province entirely subject to onr rule, — 
must he — and we hope to see the aiTangement some day clfccted 
amicably — brought entirely within the pale of onr Imperial law. 
So let us give vent to our aspirations in these well known lines— 

“ Come bright improvement ! on the car of Time, 

And mle the spardous world from clime to clime ; 

Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore,” 
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On account of the barbarous characteristics which degrade 
the inhabitants of the Hill Estates, and more particularly the 
ferocious Paiks or foot soldiers — if such rabble can be so 
called — Mr. Mills thinks the introduction of our Civil and Criminal 
Code would not be adapted to the present state of society ; never- 
theless he thinks “ mucli may be cllected in paving the way for 
its application, by adopting such measures as will extend the 
beneficial influcii'co which it is in our power to exercise over the 
Rajahs, and as will put the relations of Government with these 
chiefs on a better footing — and accelerate the progress of civiliza- 
tion." 

The constant occupation of the Superintendent’s time, how- 
ever, Mr. Mills found out eventually to be a serious barrier to 
his giving the Tributary ^lehals that degree of attention which 
their circumstances required. Ho consequently suggests to his 
successor, in the]\rinute before us, “ that he solicit Government 
to appoint the Commandant of the Paik Companies his Assistant, 
who should bo re(] aired to qualify himself by learning the lan- 
guage and acquainting himself with the state of the country, and 
the character of the inliabitants." The several duties of such a 
functionary, among which the disposing of boundary quarrels 
seems to be the iiKist important, arc proposed in a clear and 
concise manner by Mr. Gouldsbiiry’s predecessor. To fulfil 
iliese duties, with credit to himself and the Government, neces- 
sarily requires a man of some talent and great industry. And 
we doubt not that the present Assistant — for the new Com- 
liiissioner, immediately he was settled in office, adopted Mr. 
^Jills’ suggeslioii, and gained the object — Lieutenant Hinsdale, 
of the 22iid Madras Native Infantry, will be found equal to every 
occasion. 

The following information regarding Transit Duties" in the 
'I'ributary !Mclials, may be interesting to some readers. Mr. 
Lillis states, that— ' 

“ Tlio Rajahs are iu the habit of levying custom duties on the transit of 
grain through their districts, Mr. Oominissioiier Ker, believing it to be a 
l)reacli of engagement with tlie Government, put down tlie practice. 1 found 
the system had been revived,— and have endeavoured to repress it ; but I 
fear not successfully. In Atinullik, which was transferred to Cuttack in 
18:17, 1 imposts have been always levied— and the engagement contains no 
stipulations that wiu'rant prohibitory interference. The Rajahs strive to 
evade the prohibition order, on the pretext of demanding Cliokidarics’ fees, 
fertile protection of the life and property of travellers. The Rajah of 
Pngool is the foremost and most systematic violator. He has established a 

* Captain Dunlop, of the OOth M. N. T. was his able predecessor, as Coniinandant 
of tlie Paik Companies. 

!• Transferred from the S. W. Agency. 
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C'liokey nt Til<n})urra, on the MaliamuMi, where the river is not 200 yaixU 
— and col loots, 1 am inlbrmed, some thousands of Rupees per annum, 
fi'om the boats passing to and fro." 

So much for tlie Riijuh, in liis capacity of “ Collector of Cus- 
toms.”— We shall not detain the reader in this portion of our 
paper with an account of what has been done for the opening 
of roads in tlie Mehals; the education of the Hill tribes ; and 
tlio statistics and produce of the country. These will he mon; 
accc])table when we Itavc rnarclied on a little; as will also the 
estimated extent and resources oi eacli ^lelial ; iind a hwv namivks 
on the chiefs and tlieir country ; — all tliese it is our intention to 
make accessories to a briel Military sketcli. \\c cannot com- 
mence the campaign, liowever, without some account of the 
Ungool llajali and his conduct previous to ^Mr. G.mldsbiirv’s 
entering ofUce about the commencement of IS 17. The charac- 
ter of the Uiijali is thus described by Mr. ^lills ; 

“ Ho is ail intelligent, though eccentric nmn but is withal proud iind 
headstrong , — and thcniost I'cjid toyjfof a// thy yhu’ftdifi^, — and thcvwsl hhrhj 
to come into collision with the conutiintcd (iiithoeitics. He is little disjinscd in 
obey which clash witli his iningimuy rights; or whatever iiiiiy 

happen is ascribed, says Mr. Ui<dictts, to his jortnno and not to lus fault,— 
and as being furtuno, is to hornet as it host may— bowed to, and endured.” 

Here is a curious termination. 8bakspeare wrote tliat ///cy/ .s 
jtKhjtitoitn (trc(( pai'ccl of theiv fort it non Bacon, that ictsc men 
'ancrihed their rirtiien toPronde/irea/id Fortune, that they niujhi 
the better annume them in public. Hut tlio Kajah (bunds Jiis 
judgment eiUircly on fortune, — and ascribes bis crimt's and 
misbehaviour to the Dame— that he may the better carry on a 
course of infamy. 

Tn 1831, ho plundered jiart of tlie territories of the Dusimll.i 
Hajali; — for which he was directed to pay 1,130 lls. the value 
of the property. Tfc refused to jiay,— and was then threatoiiod 
with the attachment— of his conutry. In 1^.37, six persons 
w^ero murdered in cold blood, it is believed, by his oi- 
ders. The llajah was called on by Mr. Ricketts to gHe 
up the murdi'rers : he refused to do so, and the Sufierin- 
tendent reported his conduct to Go\ eminent, — “ who authorized 
him to enquire into the ease, and to seize by force and carry to 
Ciittaidv any party resisting his authority. 

A Military force was then marching up the Mahamiddi, to co- 
operate with the Goomsur Commissioner, in his endeavoiuH to 
bring the Khond war to a termination. Mr. Ricketts took ad- 
vantage of this force, and compelled the Rajali to obey orders. 
He likewise made him pay the money which had been duo to tlie 
Duspalla Rajah for six years, also a fine wliich was impos('d 
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Upon him for his disobedience. Asa breach of Rule 17, before 
alluded to — we would have been perfectly justified in attaching 
Ungool to our possessions, in 1837. 

Ill 1846, the Rajah “ attacked, plundered, and forcibly took 
possession of” a village of fliiidole, ‘‘ at a time,” says Mr. 
Mills, “ when his right to the village was under enquiry before 
me — for this offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 3,000 ru- 
pees. His excuse for this outrage was that he had purchased 
tlie village. But the Rajah of Hindole had never received the 
purchase money. Government cancelled the sale “ on the grounds 
that the Rajahs of the Tributary Estates are not competent 
to alienate any portion of their respective Estates, without the 
authority of Government.” 

The Rajah, insisting on his right to the village, refused to re- 
nounce his claim, and determined to oppose force by force.” 

After all this impertinence and rebellion on the part of the 
Ungool Rajah few may he prepared for the announcement that the 
village was made over to him, on the condition of his paying 
the fine, and imploring forgiveness for his misconduct. But the 
Rajah, of course, laid it all upon poor Fortune ; so Ungool was 
spared to commit further atrocities — because it was not his fault 
hit his misfortune. Being unable to approve of Mr. Mill's 
l)olicy regarding tlie sale of this village, we deem it fair to 
allow him to state his own case. “ I was induced to yield the 
lioint,” says he, “ because the sale and purchase of portions 
of Tributary Estates had not been formally and publicly prohi- 
bited before the transaction occurred, — and T deemed it inadvi- 
sable to proceed to extremities and employ a Military force, and 
seize the Killah, as the justness of our quarrel might, with some 
share of fairness, bo impugned. Thus a war with this misguided 
chieftain was avoided ; but, from his character it may at any 
time be necesssry to use force against him.” This leniency, 
however, will not do in political arrangements with rebelli- 
ous chiefs. The Rajah had further determined to “ oppose 
force by force.” In 1840, a Military force should have entered 
Ungool ; — and, at that period, the country should have been plac- 
ed entirely under our rnanageliient. 

But the work of 1840 was reserved for 1848 ; — and on the 15tli 
day of January of the present year, the Ungool Field Force,” 
under the command of Lieut. Colonel Campbell, C. B., crossed 
the Mahanuddi. The political management of Ungool was also 
entrusted, for the time, to the Government “ Agent in the Hill 
tracts of Orissa.” We have before stated the more immediate 
cause for proceeding against Ungool. And we must say, injustice 

c c 
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to Mr. Gouldsbury, that all his proceedings ^^ith regard to tlic 
Rajah, have been marked with an admirable decision of character. 
During the first two months of his administration, his atten- 
tion was drawn to the rebellious chieftain — who, towards the 
end of February, lB-17, was reported to be creating mischief in 
Duspulla; plundering villages — and aiding and abetting the 
Khonds in that region and elsewhere to resist the measures 
adopted by Captain Maepherson, the well-known Khond Agent, 
to put down the barbarous practices of human sacrifice^ and in- 
fanticide. 

A wing of the distinguished Kelal-i-Ghilzie Regiment, then 
at Cuttack, was in consequence immediately deputed by the Com- 
missioner to proceed to Bcrnuil, to protect tlie Rajah of Diis- 
pulla, — and, if necessary, to afford every aid in carrying out 
the Government measures. Rut nothing important was done ;~ 
wo dare say, the Rajah of Ungool or his people became a liitli^ 
alarmed — and quietly retreated to their stronghold. All seemed 
at rest for a while, at least in the Tributary Mchals. But schemes 
of villany were busily hatching in that dark nest at Crutes- 
naebnker ghur — where, we doubt not, the cry of the ojipres- 
sed has oft resounded through the adjacent rocky hills, and dark 
broad forests. 

As the year advanced, and affairs began to assume a rebellious 
appearance, the Commissioner applied to Government for two 
regiments. Two regiments of Madras Native Infantry — llie 
right wing of a third — with the full complemcmt of Artillery,— 
w^ero consequently formed into the Ungool Field Force." 
Two Companies of the 22nd Regiment, under Captain Dent, 
were immediately ordered to Bermul, to afford protection to 
Duspulla. ^Madras seems to have been on a par witli Bengal, 
as regards the knowledge of the position of the country, against 
which we were about to proceed. 

We do not mean to assert that some went so far as to state 
that Ungool was in the North Western Provinces, or that it was 
on the road between Madras and Hyderabad. That would novel' 
do. But let us proceed to Kukker, on the borders of the Atghur 
Mehal ; — for a want of Geographical knowledge is a sad thing 
to dwell on. The march from Cuttack to Kukker (Kurkhur) is 
only seven miles, nearly duo west : — the village is small and in- 
significant — beautifully situated on the Mahannddi. On the 
morning of the 16th of January, the force marched for Kuntillo, 
distant from Kukker, upwards of fourteen miles. The coun- 
try, between Kuntillo and Kukker, is, in parts, beautiful and 


• There are no Khonds of tlie sacrificing tribe in Ungool. 
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fertile — a thick jungle (in which the mangoe and bamboo 
abound) making its appearance, as you near Kuntillo, the capi* 
tal of Atghur. This Mehal is bounded on the north by Dhenka* 
nal and Daljura ; on the south by Sarindah, in Banki ; and on 
the east, by the Kurkur and Mogullundi Estates. The country is 
hilly ; but flourishing valleys abound — and abundance of rice is 
produced. Mr. Mills found this Mehal in a state of embarrass- 
ment, when it first came under his superintendence : — through 
his interference, and a fair distribution of the gross rental of the 
Estate, things have assumed a brighter aspect. Formerly the 
tribute paid by Atghur to the British Government was Bs. 6,848 : 
at present it is about 4,445. The supposed area of the country 
is only 200 square miles. The estimated rent-roll, received by the 
Kajah, is Rs, 15,000. The Baptist Missionary Society have 
planted a small body of Christians in this estate. Mr. Mills states 
tliis Killah to be able to muster 1,500 Paiks. Proceeding in a 
northwesterly direction, on the morning of the 17 th, after a 
march of some twelve or fourteen miles, the force arrived at 
Bowphr. For tlie first five or six miles the jungle on this march 
is intense, which makes the passage through it somewhat difficult 
for guns :~bills to the right and left, on approaching Bowpdr— 
then a beautiful country, betraying care in its management and 
cultivation. This is Dhenkanal. The Killah is bounded on the 
north by Tigeriah and Sukindah ; on the cast by Daljura and 
Atghur ; on the south by Atghur and Hindole ; and on the west, 
by ITindolc and Ungool. Its tribute is Rs.4,780 — the estimated 
rent-roll Rs. 50,000 ; — and the supposed area of the counrry, in 
square miles, is 10,000. The latter has been put down as 
16,000 but this is a great exaggeration. 

Previous to iHfifi, Dhenkanal was one entire scene of anarchy 
and confusion. Domestic feuds regarding succession, with vari- 
ous irregularities and bloodshed, forced us, iu the above year, 
to take the country entirely under our management : — it conti- 
nued so until 1837. Tlie present Rajah was appointed in 1842. 
He is described ns a quiet, well-disposed man — and most 
obedient to the orders of tlie Superintendent. Like a wise 
Zemindar, finding that his aflairs were fast going to ruin, from 
the system of misconduct pursued by his head man, he came 
suddenly, (some two or three years ago,) to Cuttack ; and im- 
plored the assistance of Mr. Mills in the management of his 
Estate. This was most cheerfullv granted. A Deputy Collector 
was entrusted with the collection of the revenue, (for which he 
was made accountable to the Rajah,) and the measurement and 


• Vide « Bengal and Agra Gazetteer," p. 311— part 2d. 
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settlement of the lands. This arrangement in no way interfered 
with tlio reigning power of the shrewd Zemindar and was 
highly satisfactory to himself as well as to the Superinten- 

Rice is the principal produce of this Estate : cotton and indigo 
are likewise grown. In addition to the woods found in the 
plains, Saal and Sissu are plentiful in Dhenkanal. Quantities 
of the former, (used for gun carriages,) are contracted for by 
Government. In this Mehal, coal has been discovered m con- 
siderable abundance. Even gold is said to have been collected 
here, in a small river called Curwah Nullah. Iron is also 
procurable in the hills of Dhenkanal. In shoit, this Mcluil 
s^eoms to have been one of Nature’s favoured spots— a sort of 
Peru on a small scale. 

A race of ahorif/ines, in this Killah, is well worthy ol 
description. Their language is distinct from that of Orissa. 
They reside in the jungles ; and, like all tribes of the lowest 
type of humanity, subsist on the produce of the wilds and 
forests. Their raiment is of the most primitive kind a 
bunch of leaves fastened round the loins, forming the only 
covering for the women,— in conse(iucnce of which, they arc 
termed “ Patoas,” from the Hindustani word for a leaf. If 
any enterprising speculator were to take a few of these strange 
beings to London, he would puzzle, to no small extent, 
plodders in Ethnological lore. 

After this digression, let us proceed on our march. But be- 
fore actually striking the tents, we may as well mention tluit 
strange rumours, concerning the Rajah, were heard at Bowiiur 
One party declared that the Ungool chieftain hud gone out to 
meet Colonel Ouseley,^ escorted by a large force, ready to 
deliver himself up to that Political Agent, on certain conditioub' 
Another stated that Colonel Ouseley himself had gone out to 
meet the Raj all. This last was nearly as good as one ol tlio 
Madras papers, of some weeks before — which held forth in the 
most grave and authentic manffttr, that Mr. Gouldsbury had 
started from Cuttack, to ‘‘bring in” the Rajah. We are not 
aware that, now-a-days, Commissioners or Political Agents go 
out singly to meet rebellious Rajahs. 

Having halted one day at Bowphr, on the morning of the 
19th, the Force marched twelve miles, to Noukearry — two miles 
south of Russul. About half-way between this and Bowpur, 
we believe, commences the Hindole country. A new style ol 


♦ Governor-General’s Agent for the S. W. Frontier, who co-operated witli Colonel 
Campbell, in the operations against the Ungool. 
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country appeared during this march — less of the thick jungle 
—and more of those magnificent trees, for which the Mehals 
are celebrated. The road hither was excellent for guns. The 
news at Noukcarry, as the event proved, were not founded on fact. 
Chokra Bisaye — who, as many readers may know, has been pro- 
claimed a rebel by the British authorities, and for whose capture 
a reward has been offered — was reported to have “ joined the 
Ungool Rajah, with two hundred followers." The cai)ture and 
severe punishment of this Goomsur chieftain, would, doubtless 
aid greatly in putting an end to all disturbances in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa. But opinions are so contradictory regarding 
this quant Rob Roy of the Hill countries, that it is not easy 
to come to any correct conclusions concerning him. One party 
asserts that the Chokra aided the Ungool Rajah and another 
Uoomsur chieftain, Sam Bisaye, in resisting the British Go- 
vernment’s interference regarding Meriali sacrifice. Another, as 
we think, strangely, is in Sam Bisaye’s favour. Mr. Mills states 
that the Chokra has been in Ungool since IH87, and that it was 
reported he had joined Bhirkours. The people declared there, 
that the Goomsur chieftain had not paid their country a visit for 
four long years. Now here is a strange catalogue of contradic- 
tions ! J3ut it is not our intention to discuss them here ; so we 
sliall proceed with our narrative. 

On the 20th after a march of ten miles, the Force arrived at 
linttur, which is well on in advance in the Ilindole Mehal. This 
Mehnl is bounded on the north by Dhenkanal ; on the west by 
Ungool ; on the south by Nursingpur; and on the cast, by Dhcn- 
kunal. The country abounds in hills and jungle ; and produces 
saul timber of good size. The Rajah is described by Mr. Mills as 
a “ weak, ignorant man and is — as appears to be the case with 
the majority of Indian rulers — the mere tool of his servants. 
He is, however, tractable and obedient. The Tribute paid by 
Hindole is Rs. 510, — the estimated rent-roll, about Rs. 9,000. 
The supposed area of the coimtry, in scpiaro miles, is 2,000. 

As the Force passed throlfh part of the village of Huttur, 
scarcely a soul was to be seen in the houses. Straw stalks fenc- 
ed round — cattle penned in — perhaps one solitary ryot popping 
Ids head out of some dark recess, — here a cluster of buffaloes 
waiting to bo fed — there a wretched tattoo, gazing on the troops 
with a vacant stare. It was evident from these signs of desertion 
that the Ungool Field Force carried fear along with it. The 
people of Huttur, on the borders of the Ungool country, had 
Riagnified it into a large Army — one of some ten or twenty thou- 
sand men, and at least twenty guns. And they were not the 
only people who thought so. It was perhaps the largest force 
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that had entered the Tributary Mehals, since the conquest of 
Cuttack in 1803 ; and yet it was not composed of more than two 
thousand fighting men, and four guns — two of the latter 12-Pdr. 
Howitzers—followed by a train of ammunition waggons, provid- 
ed with shot and shell sufficient for some terrible conflict. It 
was no doubt the rustling of the chains, the extension of the 
lino of waggons, the numbers of elephants, and the long line of 
Commissariat hackeries,* that tended chiefly to magnify the 
number of the troops. The waggons of course had been con- 
verted into guns ; — and some of the natives actually believed 
that we carried smaU guns inside of the waggon boxes. The 
cause of fear in Hiittur was said to bo the enemy’s having come 
doAvn, to the number of 400, and j)ersuaded the villagers, that, 
unless they immediately fled to the hills, the “ Sahib-log" would 
fight them too. It would appear there was some little truth in 
this assertion ; — for, since (he Force left Cuttack, Colonel Camp- 
bell’s orders regarding the conduct to be observed by the troops 
in passing through (he friendly Zemmdaris — to treat the inha- 
bitants with the greatest consideration and kindness, and to pay 
punctually for value received— had been strictly attended to; so 
the villagers most probably would have remiiined in their dwell- 
ings and fields, liad they been left to themselves. 

As it had been reported that about one mile and a half beyond 
Huttur, a stockade had been built to prevent our further a])- 
proach — on the evening of the 20th, two Companies went out to 
reconnoitre. The much talked-of stockade “ defended by 500 
Paiks," was found to bo almost deserted ; a few horsemen were 
seen preparing their rice, who, on our ap})roach, made off as fast 
as their chargers could carry them. They had evidently been 
taken by surprise. The stockade was found to be a poor bnni- 
boo affair — a very bad specimen of those that were yet to coine 
The commissioner, Mr. Gouldsbury, accompanied the force as 
far as Huttur; and previous to Colonel Campbell’s entering thu 
rebellious Mehal, (which for the present, was wisely transferred 
from the hands of the Superin tedipnt,) he returned to CuttiK'k. 
On the 22nd of January, the Field Force entered the Ungool 
country. Proceeding in a* North-westerly direction, for a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, the village of Hummamera was reached. 
For want of water there, the troops encamped at Kinda, distant 
about two miles from Hummamera. And, strange to say, during 
this march, not a shot was heard in the jungles — not a glimpse 
of anything in the shape of an enemy was seen. Yet there were 

♦ Numbers of these carts were left behind, as a temporary measure and it was or 
dered, on approaching the Ungool country, that 20 day’s provisions were to be taken 
from them, and carried on elepnonts. 
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many reflective minds who could not understand why the enemy 
had thus allowed ua to pass fairly into the country, without 
giving us any annoyance on the way. It was a time of great 
uncertainty to all. There were many who had seen much jungle 
warfare — that most unsatisfactory kind to the soldier — who believ- 
ed that the “ crack” of the long matchlock would yet resound 
through Ungool. And, from what had hcen heard of, and 
written concerning the Rajah’s force, there was the fullest ground 
for such a belief. We shall now proceed to relate the reported 
Military Force of Ungool— taken from as correct sources as 
could possibly be obtained — on our entering the country. It 
was declared to be as follows : — 

“ 10 guns (9 or VI pounders) of which 2 arc of Ihiglisli make, and the 
vest of country manufacture. 

15 Jingals. 

Balls, 12,800 large, and 25,600 small. 

Gunpowder, about 50 maunds, (1,000 Ihs) manufactured at Ungool. 

Horsemen 100. 

Infantiy 2,170. Besides which there are 71 families composed of distant 
relatives and disalfceied subjects of other Rajahs, who liavo taken refuge in 
Ungool, and have liad Jagires given them by the on condition of 

their performing Military Service. Sunposiiig each family to furnish two 
able bodied men, this would give an additional strength of 112. The num- 
ber of Paiks has pobably been under rated, as Mr. Mills estimated them at 
6 and 7 ,OO0 ” Moreover, “ ho i-. said to liave recently purchased 4 additional 
guns, and to have taken 5 or 6 ISihhs into his serviee. An inhabitant of 
bharacole, named Bulbudder Mistri.isemuloyediu making gun carriages, — 
and an inliahitant of Cuttack, by name lluggu Bclira, procures the mate- 
rials for making gunpowder for the Rajah.” 

Seven guns were said to be at tlie Hnjah’s Ghur, or residence ; 
two at Tiliripurra ; and one at a stockade adjacent to the latter 
position. 

We shall now give a description of the Rajali’s residence and 
defences — that is, as they were credibly reported to he, on our 
entering the Alelial 

“ The Ra-iab deeming bis former residence insulHciently protected, aban 
cloned it soon after be was threat|||ed wdth a visit by Mr. Commissioner 
Kioketts, in 1837 ; and constructed ms present abode in the most inaccessible 
part qf^ his country. The residence itself is at the foot of a hill, and is 
unlortiiicd ; but the main road leading to it, via llindolo, is defended by 2 
stockades erected on 2 hills— one about 4 miles, and the otlier about one 
mile from his dwelling. The works ai'o said to ho of sumo strength, aud 
that nothing effective could be accomplished against them without guns. 
In addition to these defences, there is also a stockade (or small Ibrt) erected 
on an eminence at TikripuiTa and it has hcen ascertained that, at a liill 
called Kurrithpettah, said to be 6 miles N. E. from the Rajah's residence, 
a new fortification, consisting of a gate with strong stockades, has recently 
eeen built— and thejunglo cleared for the space of about three miles in front 
oi It. A Choprussi of the Commissioner s Office recently saw about 500?wca at 
at this Fortification, under the directionof Sindn-Ghur-Naik, the Rajahs 
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Commander in Chkf." A now gate and stockade liave also boon constructed 
at Bovvkhota, on the road leading from 'J'ikripurra to tlio Kajah’s residence.’' 

After all this reported zeal on the j)art of the Zemindar of 
Ungool— this sheltering himself in the most inaccessible part 
of his country — only to bo reached by passing through what mus 
called the “ elephant jungle,” where, most probably, the footsteps 
of British troops had never before been heard — there was every 
reason to believe that the Force would yet meet with tlie most 
determined opposition. 

The guns of the Artillery were heavy articles to bring along 
through a dense and rocky jungle; but tlie strength and beauty 
of the make of the carriages — tlie saal wood of which they wore 
composed being probably from Dhenkanal or Ungool — showed 
that they would be able to surmount every obstacle. 

On the morning of the 23d, the Force marched to Pokiitungia, 
about ten miles distant from Kiiida. The march was through 
thick jungle, from which it emerged into a picturesque and 
verdant country. Tlie fort of Kurrith-pettali (or Kurrithputter- 
ghur) was believed, by Colonel Campbell, to be somewhere near 
Pokiitungia; — so, leaving one regiment, the 20th, at the encamp- 
ing ground half an hour after the halt was sounded, the 
remaining portion of the Force marched on, under the Brigadier, 
in search of the much talked-of specimen of Sindu-ghur- 
Naiks skill in fortification. It had been reported that tliis 
position was held by 2,000 men. Proceeding along, partly 
through jungle, and near the base of several hills, after having 
gone about two or three miles, the hill fort was discovered ; and 
very snugly situated it was! — on the top of a long narrow hill, 
with a commanding range on the small maidan below — over 
which the Force was sure to march on its progress. A gun and 
howitzer were immediately called to the front : — the Infantry 
(the 22d Tlegt.) formed a lino to the left, making room for the 
bringing up of the “ political persuaders.” The guns were im- 
mediately loaded and in position ; when, after a few minutes’ 
suspense, a portion of the detachifent of the 41st, which had 
proceeded in advance with the Brigadier and the Brigadier Ma- 
jor (Captain Rcnolds,) came in sight, making way up the fane 
of the hill, to the centre or strongest portion of the fort. The 
enemy were taken unawares; and on a few of the troops entering 
their stronghold, one of the rebels was caught in the act of 
sponging out a gun. Several others were near him ; but all im- 
mediately fled, by a recess for retreat, which they had taken good 
care to establish, — a prominent figure on a white horse, 
supposed to have heon Sindu-Ghur-Naik, the Commander-in- 
Chief, flying with all speed ! 
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Had there only been a few Cavalry with the Force, these 
fugitives might have been caught, and probably much trouble 
would have been saved. During this brief business, some few 
shots had been exchanged, between the rebels in their flight and 
our troops in the stockade. But not a man was killed or wounded 
on either side. The fortification itself — consisting chiefly of a 
strong timber wall — was found to be admirably constructed ; — the 
snugness of the place inside, the various repositories for the 
rough implements of war — all betokened that Sindu-Ghur- 
Naik had not been working on a “ system" of his own. Two 
guns of the smallest callibre, mounted on carriages, were found, 
one of which was well loaded to the muzzle, and admirably 
pointed and elevated for a range of some four hundred and fifty 
yards on the maidan below. 

Quantities of powder, iron shot, and an ingenious contrivance 
for grape, viz. a small bag, filled with pieces of iron, and rolled 
round with a sort of tow, so as to fit the bore of the piece — with 
various other articles, were found in the fort. A party remained 
there during the day, blasting and demolishing the works, dur- 
ing which operations the Rajah’s powder was discovered to bo 
considerably below the usual strength. By 3 o’clock next morn- 
ing (the 24th), the hill fort was only distinguishable by various 
fires, which marked out the boundaries of Kurrith-pettah. 

The force was now making fast progress towards Crutesna- 
chuker-Gliur, the stronghold of the Rajah. This is his new 
residence — some information regarding which has already been 
given. The village is also called Giindarru. A detachment 
of Tnfantry was left behind at Kurrith-pettah. And before en- 
tirely leaving this hill of destruction, perhaps our readers will 
allow us to ask their pardon, if we have been too minute, and, in 
some respects, too tedious in our description. If we chime in 
too much with the opinion of “ Eothen,” we cannot help it, in 
the present instance. “ Once having determined to write the 
sheer truth concerning the things which chiefly have interested 
him, he must, and he will, sing a sadly long strain about self; 
ho will talk for whole pages together about his bivouac fire, 
and ruin the ruins of Baalbec with eight or ten cold lines ” Yet 
as with “ Eothen,’’ from this very entry into detail concerning 
the country, and the operations of the force, we imagine that it is 
alone possible to give true ideas regarding both. 

The march to Crutesnachuker-Ghur was not without adven- 
ture — even to those who had been long accustomed to see the 
“ Splendour and Havoc of the East." Two stockades, it was well 
liuown, defended the grand approach ; and information had since 
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been received that a gun was placed at the first defence, by name, 
the Chundernah Diirwazeh. The force was approaching the inobi 
inaccessible part of the Rajahs country. Nature was now the 
only enemy thought of—at* least by tlie Artillery. And a very 
difficult one she was to contend with. After marching some eight 
or nine miles through a dense forest — the guns assisted along 
by the Infantry — the Chundernah Durwazeh came in view. It 
was a strongly fortified position — with gates supported by mason- 
ry, and on each side an extension of stockade of a similar kind 
to that of Kurrithpettah. Had this position been even tolerably 
well manned, witlithe assistance of two guns, it might have niado 
a desperate resistance. It was found to bo entirely deserted 
This fortress was situated on a rocky hill, about 150 feet high ; on 
each side of the lace of it was dense jungle ; so that it could only 
be speedily approached by the road direct to the gates. Now be- 
gan a little work for the Artillery : wo may say for all ; for tlio In- 
fantry parties and their officers were not less zetilous in getting llie 
guns up the vast steep. Tlien there was a scene which the lover 
of the jiieturcsque could not fail to enjoy. The contrast of costiiiuo 
— the romantic and dark forest scenery around— the numbers of 
excited jiersons, all anxious to reach the Kujah’s residence — the 
elephants lending their assistance by extracting ihe huge piles of 
wood-*^ from the stockade, with as much ease as if they had been 
simple sticks for the support of llowers or vegetables’— all tins lent 
an interest to the occasion, to be imagined hut not described. 

As the force advanced a little, the second stockade appciirod, 
At this position it was reported, that the Rajah of Lliigool liad left 
his residence, in plain words, that he had tied on our approach 
Proceeding on about two miles, over stones and through thick 
jungle — the force arrived at Crutesmichiikor-Glmr, heauliriilly 
situated in a valley. Tliis village, in addition to that of the Itii- 
jab, was found to he the retreat of the head sirdar (Siiulu-Ghni- 
Naik) : the villagers had entirely deserted their homes — all huic 
signs of the fruits of oppression and rebellion. Many of the 
houses were filled with difierent kinds of grain, and various iiiii- 
clcs of some value, over which sentries were immediately placed. 
In the house of the head-sirdar himself, a strange inedley was to 
be seen here an English gun-ease, a tent, &c. — tJiere a variety 
of fireworks and Indian Gods heaped up together. In a sm.dl 
yard adjoining, stood several horses, anxious for straw and water ; 
and, in various recesses, might be seen, rice prepared for the 

* In stockades generally abont ten feet in length, three of which arc sunk in th(' 
ground. 
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morning nieiil — evidently hid in the hurry and confusion of escape. 

After these rambling details, we shall proceed to give the 
boundaries, and a general description, of Ungool. 

The estate is bounded on the north by Talchir (a Tributary 
Mehal), from which it is separated by the Brahmini river : on 
the south by Boad and Dusi)ullah (the Mahanuddi river inter- 
vening) ; on the west by Atinnllik, Jbimrah, and Rebra Colo 
(the two latter Mehals being in the S. \V. Frontier Agency ;) 
jiiul, on the east, by Dhenkanal and Hindole. The area of 
the country is estimated at 1,250 square miles— and its rental 
lately amounted to between 50 and 60,000 rupees. Mr. Mills 
reckoned the latter at only 25,000. Of this, 1,550 Rs. were paid 
annually to tbe British Government, — a small sum as Tribute, 
when w'e compare it with some of the others. The country has 
been described as, for the most part, hilly and jungly— “ the 
forests producing valuable saal timber. It however contains 
many fertile vail ies.” 

Iron abounds in Ungool, where it is melted and prepared for 
general use. Tn short it is a country, which, wc think, with care 
in the internal management and cultivation, might be made a va- 
liiablo ac(iuisitioii to the state. Jungle fever, however, is a frequent 
\ihitor in these parts : whatever, therefore, is to bo done there, rc- 
(iniriiig the jiresence of Europeans, should be done, if possible, 
(luring tlie dry months of December, January, and February. 
There are two roads from Cuttack to Ungool, one through the 
Atghnr, Dheiikaual, and Hindole Zemindaries (which we have 
already traversed in our narrative), the other, via Tikripurra, 
on the Midianuddi. Tiie latter is the longer road ; for, after 
reaching Tikripurrn, via Kiintillo (in Atghnr), and Berniul, a 
dislanco of about eighty miles, there is yet a march of twenty 
miles, neuily, direct north, to reach Crutcsnaehuker-Ghiir. 
Regarding the opening of roads, Mr. Alills, in his Minute, makes 
the following sensible remarks : 

“ I consider the opening of roads through imcivili/cd and jungly coun- 
tries, as tho gi’eatest auxihnry of civilization — and a most efti<'ieut instru- 
laent in putting down rehelhou. It should go liand in liand with education 
—that liandmaid of good (jovornmont-— to the diffusion of which we 
aiust mainly look for inijirovuvj tho state of the Tributary Mohals. ’ 

But this improvement can never be hoped for, unless some 
great change takes place in the present system of their Govern- 
ment. It is not in the power of any Superintendent— even 
^verc he possessed with the wisdom of Socrates and the legal 
knowledge of Solon — to do justice to those countrie.s, without 
a complete revolution. To adopt tho ^vords of a lively 
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American writer : • “ The mineral will crystallize anew, only 
after it has been completely dissolved ; the vegetable and 
the animal must be decomposed, before their elements can re- 
combine into other forms of life. So, too, a new Society can 
arise, only when the old one has been wholly dissolved, its 
atoms freed from each other, and its old arrangements broken 
up.” 

The Rajahs themselves, are, for the most part, too ignorant, 
and the people too degraded, to see the necessity of education 
or the opening of roads. Their resistance to the latter projected 
improvement is thus described by Mr. Mills ; — 

“ Government have expended large sums of money in making tlie 
Bombay posting road, from Midnapore to Sumbulpore, passing tlirongli 
Moliurbnnge, Kconghur, and Pal Lera. 

The hajalis, in the first instance, received a remission in their tribute, 
to induce tliom to repair the roads and clear the jungle, and they afforded 
every assistance in their ])o\vcr to further the views of Government ; hut 
when it was resolved to open a more direct route, and they found that it 
would pass near their residences, they became alarmed. And, fancying that 
their welfare depended on their having imjienetrahle jungles around tlicir 
residences, they tided every expedient to mislead and obstruct tbo operations, 
of the Government Officers.” 

The road was eventually reduced from 20 feet to 0 feet broad 
The state of instruction in the Tributary Mehals is low in the 
extreme. The Rajahs are uneducated : — indolence and de- 
bauchery fly in the lace of all attempt to gain knowledge; and 
the chiefs — far more their subjects— are plunged into that deep 
ignorance, which Shakspeare has denounced as the “ curse of 
God.” May the time be near at hand when the blessings of 
education shall be felt in these wilds — when the people shall be 
under a more consistent form of government : — tlien will nature 
smile over a glorious revolution ; and the rod of the oppressor 
shall he lifted no more. Mr. Mills recommends Banki to be made 
the nucleus of education; “ by educating its inhabitants,” says be, 
“ we would stimulate their neighbours to seek knowledge — and 
thus advance the progress of civilization.” A vernacular school 
has been established at Khurda, which is 16 miles from Baiiki; 
and it was proposed to found ono in the latter Estate;— but we 
regret to say that no school has yet been established there. 

Let us now return to the Ungool Field Force. From the state 
of affairs it seemed probable that Crutesnachuker-Ghur was to 
be its abode for some time to come. All kinds of surmises re- 
garding tbo fugitive enemy and the Rajah, were made throughout 
the camp. There- nearly at the base of a hill— stood a small 
house, which was dignified by the title of “ the Zenana 
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Tvhicli, it was said, the Rajah had proceeded in a palankeen, with 
a few attendants. Near this spot was the magazine or arsenal, 
in which were found two gun carriages tinished, and two in the 
progress of making — the pattern similar to that of the English 
light 3 Pdr. carriages. Vast quantities of gunpowder, saltpetre, 
sulphur, lead, d'c., were likewise found. In the course of the day 
(the 25th), seven guns of various sizes were drugged from a deep 
mud pool, Avhere they had evidently only recently been hid, to 
escape observation. The total of guns “ captured” now amounted 
to nine. But there was no glory there. Yet the grand object 
had been accomplished ! War skulked in the rear, as Peace 
took u]) position in the foreground. 

The capture of the Rajah and his sirdars, and the conciliation 
of the natives and inducement for them to return to their vil- 
lages, now occupied the attention of Colonel Campbell. In 
order to effect these objects, he sent out various detachments, 
(some of considerable strength,) to the most important ])ositions 
in the surrounding country. The officers commanding posts and 
detachments luid orders to preserve the villages, and the proper- 
ty and persons of the inhabitants, from the slightest injuries. 
They wc'rc also “ to use every means of conciliaihifj the people 
and of inducing them to return to their villages and, should 
the villagers be threatened with violence by any adherents to 
the deposed Rujah, or attacked, the assailants were to be “ vigor- 
ously repelled.” More judicious steps than these could not have 
been adopted. And before the force marched north, for the 
former residence of the Rajah, Crutesnaehuker-Ghur and the 
sm rounding villages were fast filling with inhabitants. The 
Puiks had evidently deserted their chief. They might have 
aided the Rajah had his country been invaded by a neigliboiiring 
Zemindar, lint the “ Feringhis” were quite another thing. 
Tlie people looked on the English as a merry, harmless, though 
powerful, race — wishing rather to reconcile and preserve, than 
to make war and j)luiider. It would be well if we could persuade 
all natives to entirely believe this: and more — that we looked 
upon ourselves as (j oil's chosen iiistiTunents for their moral and 
social regeneration. 

On the morning of the 26th, one half of the Artillery, and two 
Companies of Infantry, marched to Puranaghur. The head- 
quarters of the 22d Regiment had proceeded thither the day 
before. Puranaghur is styled Uiigool in the various maps, — 
and is situated about nine miles nearly direct north of Gunda- 
ru. A worse road for guns and waggons could not well be 
conceived. It seemed as if the rocks, and giant-trees of the 
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forest, astonished at our audacity, wore determined to resist their 
progress. 

On the 27th inst. the head* quarters of the Force, with tlio 
remainder of t]\e Artillery, arrived. Purannghur was formerly 
the residence of the Rajahs of Ungool; and is largo and cleanly 
in appearance. The style of country is hilly and jungly — good 
water being by no means plentiful. 

From the absence of so many detacliments, the encampment 
was reduced to about onc-sixth of its original size. Some of 
these had been distributed as follows : — one at Tikripurrah, one 
at Kunjrah, one at Cnitesnachuker-Ohur, and one at Poku- 
tungia. All stockades and defences of ijjiportance, had now 
been destroyed. At Tikripurrah, materials for another stockade 
were found; also a deep trench — evidently the commencement 
of an attempt on the part of the rebels to fortify themselves on 
the banks of the river. The track of a gun towards this positioji 
was likewise discovered. The brief campaign was now drawing 
fast to a close. T’owards the end of tlie month, Colonel Camp- 
bell had visited Colonel Ouseley of the Houtli West Frontier— 
who was busily omtdoying all the means in his power— and they 
were not few — for the capture of the Rajah and his sirdars. 
The meeting took jdace at Durgapur, about 25 miles north west 
of Puranaghur, wlu're a portion of the Ramghur force and 
detachments of Madras Infantry wm’c for a short time assembled. 
And, on the prompt co-operation of these two Agents, much 
good was etfeeted, and mueli lime sased. 

On the 1st of February, the capture of the Ungool chieftain 
was announced in camp. Tlic Bamrah Rajah, and Dowan of the 
Rajah of Hiimbulporo, under Colonel Onscley, appear to have 
been of great sersice on this oeoasion. He was hunted out by 
the jiaiks of tlieso (diiofs — and was taken not v(Ty far distant 
from Crutesnachukcr-Ohur. From this post, held by a detach- 
ment of the 20Lh ]\r. N. L, the commanding ollicer immediately 
sent a palankeen, to convey the Indjdess Rajah into his presence. 
The Hill Zemindar came ! — tremhling and humiliated. Ho Avas 
now at the lowest spoke of Fortune’s wheel — he could hope for 
no turn in his favour. He had ruled a considerable tract of 
country with, tlicre is every reason to believe, the rod of injus- 
tice and oppression. He had attempted to stir up his people 
against a humane and just Govcriiineiit. lie was now about to 
he led as a prisoner to Cuttack. 

In personal appearance, the deposed Rajah, Somnath Singh, 
seems a thin old man — although he is not more than forty- 
eight years of age. He is a complete cripple, from the effects 
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of debauchery and rheumatism. His face bears the stamp of 
intelligence, disfigured by duplicity and cunning; — and his eye 
is full and brilliant. 

By the morning of the 9th of February, the Force had as- 
sumed the appearance of a general “ breaking up and tho 
capture of Sindu-Ghur-Naik was not the least pleasant intelli- 
gence on that day : — he, too, had been hunted down— and was 
being led, as a prisoner, into Puranaghur. Out of sixteen or 
seventeen sirdars, not one escaped : but tho only one of importance 
was tho Ex-Commandcr-iii-Chicf— whose capture gave a brilli- 
ant termination to the whole business. Thus, in less than 
twenty-four days, from the departure of the Force from Cuttack, 
every object had been effected the rebels had been captured— 
the inhabitants of Ciigool had gained confidence in our pro- 
tection— and the seeds of future improvement had been sown 
ill the country. 

The excellent policy of taking a force of some size, and 
strength on an expedition of this kind, cannot bo too highly 
commended. Had only a few companies been employed against 
Ungool, the work now would scarcely have been begun. And 
most assuredly the detachment w’ould have been fired on during 
Its whole progress. Besides the grand political demonstration 
])roduced by tlie presence of two or three regiments and artillery 
111 Ungool, the effect was good on the chiefs, and inhabitants of 
tile surrounding countries. It will teach them that it is neitlier 
dense jungles, nor steep ghats, that will save them from the 
pmiisliment awarded to misconduct and rebellion. 

Colonel Campbell remained at Puranaghur until the 20th 
February — when he left with a considerable fon'c to proceed 
ihroiigh the Boad, and Gooinsnr eonntries. Before leaving 
Ungool we may state that the ex-Rajah's son, who lied into 
Cuttack, for protection, before the commeneement of the cam- 
paign, and who was described by the newsjiapers as a “ wild 
looking fellow,” is at present supported by Government : what 
is to be done with him eventually is not known. Regarding 
the deposed Rajah, and 8indu-gluir-Naik, the strictest empii- 
rics are now in progress : while we are writing this article, they 
are both close prisoners in Cuttack. The sirdar is described as 
a wild intriguing character — the chief adviser to that master, 
whose downfall he has been the active moans of producing. 
The estate is now entirely under the superintendent — who has 
commissioned a Deputy Collector to settle its affairs ; sind wc 
dotiht not that when Ungool has been sometime under our 
management, the people will greatly feci the benclit of our rule. 
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As to the late Khond Agent s views regarding the Ungool Rajah 
— all now are constrained to admit that they were light in the maim 
The chieftain, there is no doubt whatever, aided in opposing 
the Government measures,— and ho probably intrigued with the 
Goomsur Chiefs. Let us now proceed to the other estates, and 
to the subject of the Tributary Mehals generally.— Mohurbunge 
and Keonghur are the two largest of the Tributary Mehals 
their combined area is nearly equal to that of tlic whole tribu- 
tary territory. Mohurbunge (or Moliurbiinj) is bounded on the 
north by the zemindaris of the South West frontier ; on the 
east and south by Nilgiri and the Balasore and Midnapore 
districts; and on the west, by Keonghur. The northern part of 
this country is said to be inhabited by a wild race, styled the 
Coles,* of whom comparatively little is known. The Rajah liiinself 
is described as “ notan oppressive or cruel ruler; an obedient and 
loyal subject — but jealous of any interferonco with his people.” 
Mohurbunge is a mountainous country, '' diversified with 
numerous fertile vallies, producing an abundance of rice.” It 
is watered by numerous small streams; near which indigo, 
sugar, cotton, and other valuable necessaries are produced. 
The estimated rent-roll of this Mehal is Rs. 50,000 the tribute 
paid to Government is about Rs. 1,000 ; and the supposed 
area of the country is 15,000 square miles. 

Wild elephants are said to be numerous in Moluirhnnge ; but 
they are of a very inferior description. Iron abounds in tins 
estate; and it is asserted that, in tlio three Melials of Kconjir, 
Nilgiri, and Mohurbunge, there are a variety of minerals 
worthy of geological investigation. Stirling alludes to a report 
that golden sands were found in the rivers of Keonghur. Keon- 
ghur is bounded on the north by the Cole country ; on tlio soulli 


• The country of this wild and sava^'c raoolias hoi>ufr<'qucutly tlie scene of hlnodslicd 
and plundering. In lS3r>, aerious distuibiinoes took place in Mohurbunge. The Rajah 
quarrelled with a feudatory chief on his Estate, nud with the asniataiice of the “Liii ka 
Coles,” proceeded against him, and dispossessed liim of liis country; but the lawless 
allies broke from tlie llujah’s control, and commenced to pillage the villages, nmidci- 
the inhabitants, and stop the Government Dak. 'I’hese outrages were terminated liv 
the appearance of a military force, under Cajit. ’WalkiiiHOii — and the whole of tlu‘ 
Cole country was taken out of the hands of the Hujnh, and placed under the proU clioii 
of Government. Wo know not to what race we can liken the Coles. Perhaps as near 
as any other, they approach the wild Kaffirs of the Cape. They are divided into PI 
tribes— and in person they are hardy and athletic. They have a language of their <nvii, 
a religion of their own— and are quite distinct from the Hindus of the plains. Th'^ir 
arms are the bow and arrow, and a small iron battle axe, in the use of which they dis 
play much skill. They are prono to plunder, and possess considerable herds of cattle. 
Stirling describes a curious way they have of striking a bargain or concluding a pad 
ficatiou. This is brought about by their breaking a straw (stinula) between tlic 
disputants, “ which will not fail to remind the classical reader of the origin of the 
word stmilation'' They are governed by petty chiefs ; and eat all kinds of fiosli ainl 
grain, The flesh of the hog is highly prized by tlicm. 
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by Lera Pal and Talclnr; on tlie west by Bumrah and various 
^atates in the south western Agency ; and on the east, by Nil- 
giri, the Mogulbundi, and Sukindah. Parts of Keonghur are 
described as rocky and hilly. It however contains large tracts 
of cultivated country interrupted by ridges of hills and patches 
of jungle.” The rent roll of this killah is estimated at Bsu 
30,000 ; the tribute paid is about 2,790 ; and the supposed area 
of the country is 22,000 square miles. The Rajah of this Me- 
hal is a minor ; and has been brought up in a deplorable state 
of ignorance. Regarding these young chiefs in the Melials, wo 
may inform the reader, that the orders of Government, prohibit- 
ing an interference with the Tributary Estates, were so far 
modified, as to permit the Superintendent to take under his tem- 
porary care and management the persons and estates of minor 
Rajahs. The Khindiparra Ra-jali, a minor, was brought to Cut- 
tack, during the superintendency of Mr. Mills ; but the young 
chief,” says he, is surrounded by unpnncipled servants, interested 
ni encouraging indolence so tlicro is little hope of his turning 
out either a wise or a just ruler. This estate, Khundiparra, is 
one of considerable importance. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mahanuddi ; on the south by Nyaghur ; on the cast by 
Baiiki; and on the west by Duspullah. “ Kuntillo, on the bank 
of the Mahanuddi, is a populous place. It contains a large bazar 
and carries on a considerable trade in cotton, sugar, various cloths, 
and grain.” 

The country is extensively cultivated; and is said to be able 
to muster a force of 2,000 paiks. The rent roll of Khundipar- 
ra is estimated atRs. 20,000 ; the tribute is Rs. 3,930 ; and the 
supposed area in square miles, is 300. 

The remaining tributary Melials are Runpore, Nyaghur, Niir- 
singhpore, Burumbah, Tigeriah, Atmullik, Talchir, Lern, and 
Nilgiri. Regarding these wc can give no particular information 
ill this article ; nor have we made any allusions to them except, 
in some cases, as boundaries. We have only room for brief 
descriptions of two of them, Nyaghur and Talchir, which 
seem to us to be the only estates of the above nine of any 
importance. 

The first of these has Ruiipur on the east, Khurda on the 
north, T. Goomsur on tlio south, and Duspullah on the west. 
The Rajah's ghur or residence, ^ would appear, is more 
difficult of approach than any other in the Tributary Mehals. 
Twelve years ago, Mr. Ricketts wrote regarding it in the most 
alarming strain; and Mr. Mills, in his minute, quotes his descrip- 
hon. Alluding to some ruined breastworks, lie met on approach- 
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ing the residence of* the Rajah of Nyaghur, and the difficulty 
an attack up the place, Mr. Ricketts says : 

“ These breast works are now mere lieaps of mud ; but there is abun- 
dance of stone, if it should be considered desirable to strengthen them. An 
attack upon the place should never bo attemftid without Pioneers and 

Artillery The Ghin itself is commanded by hills on both sides, 

covered with jungle. On no account should force ever be employed against 
this Kajah, without it is absolutely unavoidable.” 

It is not improbable that this Rajah may yet give a little trou- 
ble. Altbougli he is now described as a peacable and tractable 
subject, yet he formerly violated his engagements with the go- 
vernment, by sheltering rebels in bis estate. Mr. Mills states tliat, 
from the despotic measures which be pursues, “ there is little 
doubt that oppression and violence are carried on to an appalling 
extent.” “ He is a powerful chieftain ; and can muster from 
6 to 7,000 paiks.” But, judging from Ungool, we should reckon 
them at about 2,500, at the most. 

And these Military retainers will, wo think, whenever their 
masters come under the displeasure of the British Government, 
leave their feudal lords to fight out their battles by themselves; 
for wo are assured, that, barbarous as they are, they seek for a 
better administration. The rent-roll of the Rajah of Nyaghur is 
estimated at Rs. 35,000 ; the tribute is Rs. 5,179 ; and the area 
in square miles, is supimsed to be 1,000. 

We now turn to Talehir ; whose Rajah is brother-in-law to 
the deposed chieftain of Ungool. The Zemindar of this Melial 
is said to he “ superior in intelligence and deportment to ilie 
general run of tiie Tributary chiefs.” This estate is situated 
on the north hank of the Brahmini river ; and is bounded on 
the north by Lera Pal and Keongluir ; on the south by Dhenkanal: 
on the west by Killali Sohindah (under the Regulations) ; and on 
the east, by Bamrah. Tlie following information in these railway 
times may be interesting to many. It is regarding the coal bods 
of Talehir: 

“ Coal beds have been discovered in tins Killah : these have beon de- 
scribed as about thirty miles in (Jxtent, covered with stunted jungle, and 
composed of various kinds of sandstone and slate. The coal may ho trans- 
mitted down the Brahmini river to Uunsurah, tbo export Salt Dojiot, 
and from thence it can be easily shipped to Calcutta. But the expense of 
carriage is against tlie opening of these beds.” 

To the west, this county is hilly and jungly. But, in many 
parts, it is very fertile. The lands near the Brahmini river pro- 
duce sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Saal timber abounds in the 
forests. 
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# The rent roll of Talchir is estimated at Rs. 12,000 : and the 
tribute paid to Government is Rs. 974. The country is of small 
dimensions, its area not exceeding 200 square miles. 

Salt is supplied to the Rajahs of the tributary Mehals, by the 
Government, at a fixed monopoly price. 

Each chieftain indents for his annual supply, according to the 
size of his estate. The Rajah of Mohiirbimgc is not allowed to 
take salt in excess of the 15,000 maunds prescribed for con- 
sumption in his territory, rupees 2-5 per maund, except at 
an increased rate, or rupees 3-12 per maund. A golah, or 
store-house, is established at Banki, for the supply of salt to flic 
independent states adjacent to the Mahannuddi. 

The magistrates of Puri and Balasore are “ ex-officio" As- 
sistants to the Superintendent of Mehals, the former in the Me- 
lulls of Nynghur and llunjmr, the latter in iMohnrlmngc, 
Kcongliur, and Nilgiri. The following concise jiaragrapb, liy 
Stirling, writtenupwards of twenty years ago, will give the reader 
a general idea of the appearance of the whole country 

“ The hill estates vary much iu the proportion of arable land 
which they contain, but, in most, a considerable quinitity of rice 
is grown, Tn patches of jungle which have been cleared, and on 
(lie slopes of some of the minor hills, the dowar and Bujera and 
the Mandia or Riiggi (Eleusino Corocana) thrive with great lux- 
uriance, Mohurbunge, Beramha, Dhenkanal, and Kcongliur grow 
a small qmintity of Indigo, and on the latter estate, the Poppv 
IS cultivated. Generally speaking, however, ilio land fit for 
tillage bears a very trifling proportion to the vast extent of 
rocks, hills, beds of torrents, and forests, wliich occupy this 
region." 

VVe have now carried our readers over an iiUerestiiig tract of 
country. We say interesting, because wo helicvo the subject to 
he a novel one to most readers, who may wonder tluit tliev have 
so long remained in ignorance regarding such a vast extent of 
territory, only three hundred miles from Ih-:' sc,.:, of the Supreme 
Government, abounding in so many peculiarities. Nature has 
made the country eminently interesting iu itself ; and it is our 
hounden duty, as the paramount lords of British India, to do our 
utmost for the improvement of its Government, and the promo- 
tion of happiness among the people. This can never he elfeeled 
^vhile the present “ feudal system" regains. As tlie Pcvohitiou 
i^wept away much of the infamy and licentiousness of Franco ; so 
inust we look to the dissolution of this system, as wJiat will be 
jiioim fully sufficient for putting down injustice and opiiression in 
le Tributary Mehals. The work, we have o^ery reason to believe, 
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has already commenced. The recent operations against UngodJ 
and the grand results of these operations are highly creditable to 
the Government. And from the unquestionable benefit which 
Ungool will derive from British interference, it must be highly 
gratifying to the new Commissioner and Superintendent, Mr. 
Gouldsbury, to think that, at the conclusion of his first year’s 
administration in the Cuttack province, ho will receive the thanks 
of thousands, for bringing them under the British sway. Wc 
would recommend the process of dmolution to be promoted 
slowly but surely. The opening of roads in the Tributary Me- 
hals, for purposes of traffic, and in order that strict enquiry may 
with ease be made regarding the Government of each chief, and the 
condition of the people, would be one speedy cause of reform, 
And reform being the object, any opposition to the Government 
measures should be promptly and summarily dealt with. When 
any chief, from sheer stupidity, ignorance, or obstinate wilfulness, 
is unable to comprehend the wishes of Government, would it not be 
to the interests of humanity to pension him, and bring his neg- 
lected subjects within the pale of civilization ? Would it not be to 
the interests of humanity to bring forth the benighted creature 
from his native forests and jungles — the creature who is styled 
shy, sullen, inhospitable, and uncivilized,” — and let him liave a 
fair chance with his brethren on the plains ? The chiefs, generally 
speaking, are known to be barbarous, debauched, and supersti- 
tious ; what, save active and decisive measures, can prevail willi 
these ? On such persons, mere gentleness, persuasion, and 
diplomacy will bo very much thrown away. Much has already 
been done for large portions of British India, and from good 
men thousands have received the “ elements of their moral reno- 
vation.” Let some attention be now drawn to this other portion 
of our Indian territory, to reclaim it from the wastes of “ dark 
and fallen humanity.” 
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Art. VII. — The Lands of the Bible visited and described^ in an 
extensive journey undertaken with special reference to the 
promotion of Biblical research and the advancement of the 
cause of philanthropy. By John Wilson, D.D., F.R.8., dec. dec. 
With maps and illustrations. Edinburgh: William Whyte 
and Co. London : Longman and Co. Dublin : W. Cur- 
ry and Co., 1847. Calcutta : Messrs. Thacker and Co., 
Messrs. Ostell and Co., Messrs. Hay and Co. 

Dr. Wilson is happy in the choice of a title for his book. “ The 
lands of the Bible” and every monument topographically or 
historically connected with that remarkable volume exercise a 
fascination, which no educated mind can resist. It is vain to 
struggle against the charm, and impossible to class the Bible with 
the Veds and Puranas of Hindustan, the myths and legends of 
Greece and Koine, the Talmud of the degenerate Jews, or the 
Koran and traditions of Islam. 

One feels that, apart from the help of God, the same people, 
who wrote the Talmud, could not have written the Old and New 
Testaments ; and that a history running up to the creation of 
man, transacted in the midst of the dominant powers that suc- 
cessively ruled the world, and intimately connected with them 
all, bristling too with names, facts, dates, and topographical 
details appealing for their truth to all records wherever they are 
to be found, either could not he false, or, being false, would be 
at the mercy of the merest tyro, who spells over the pages of his 
History or Geography in a Calcutta morning Academy. 

The pyramids and tombs of Egypt have yielded their secrets to 
the perseverance of modern research ; ancient monuments have 
been discovered, long lost sites have been identified, and paths 
untrodden for ages have been traversed again and again. The 
Ked Sea, and ‘the great and terrible wilderness,' Mount 
Sinai and the city of the Rock, ancient Hebron and those waters, 
still shrouded in mystery, which roll oyer the guilty cities of 
the plain, are once more familiarly known; and from day 
to day, the remains of ancient cities, perhaps the first over 
built by th,e hand of man, rise with startling interest from 
beneath the dust of ages to speak, like a voice from the dead, 
of deeds and times unknown to the living. The stars them- 
selves have been interrogated: the bowels of the earth have 
been searched ; and as each new discovery is announced, there is 
a pause of expectation,— and many an eye turns instinctively to 
that wondrous and venerable record, which claims to be the 
interpreter between God and man, and which, in calm majestic 
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simplicity, has blunted every weapon of attack, and still stands • 
lofty and unmoved, shedding forth light into all ages. * 

Palestine is a small country, originally remarkable neither for 
beauty nor fertility, hemmed in on two sides by deserts, on -a 
third by a sea coast without one tolerable harbour, and open 
only to the North. The people, who formerly inhabited it, 
appear first as debased serfs, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the haughty Egyptians, and are now in all countries 
counted as the off-scouring of the earth. Yet this little district 
was the theatre of the most momentous events in the history of 
man ; and the annals of this despised race show forth an array 
of legislators, warrior.s, poets, historians, prophets, priests, and 
teachers, such as the world has never elsewhere beheld. To 
them modern civilization is indebted for all that truly elevates 
and ennobles it ; and, wc may gather not obscurely from the 
same record, that the dew will again rise from the dust, to be tbc 
leader of the world to still higher triumphs. Accordingly there 
seems to ho an instinctive feeling common to all Cliristcndoiu 
that Palestine is our Father land, and that its fate is mysterious- 
ly connected with the fate of humanity. Nor is this feeling 
confined to Christians. The Jews, in their wTe])ing, expect the 
restoration of Sion; and to the Mussulmans, the rock on moinit 
Moriah is as sacred as the tomb of their prophet, while they be- 
lieve that the doom of mankind will have for its scene the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. 

For fifteen hundred years, Europe has poured its anniiiil tide of 
visitors into the Holy Land; and a library might bo formed of the 
volumes that have been written concerning it. It had been 
visited and described by pilgrims, crusaders, sehohirs learned in 
eastern and western lore, sciciitilio men, artists with their pencils 
in their hands, infidels of the flippant and despicuhle school of 
Voltaire, theorists, men of ipiick eye and sober judgment, ni 
short by every variety of human intellect, from the massive 
strength of Pocock and Maundrell down to the \evicst chroni- 
cler of small beer. And assuredly the list in our own days is 
no way inferior to the past, cither in number, variety, or interest. 
"We may contrast the melodramatic raptures of Chateaubriaad 
and LaMartine, with the homely truth and spiritual unction of 
Bonar and McChoyno : the tape-carrying and merciless Ameri- 
can Professor, with the horror-struck Puscyito, in the full 
fervour of veneration for all the rottenness of the 4lh century ; 
their accomplished and intelligent Lordships of Nugent and 
liindsay, with the pleasant and readable shallowness of Ste- 
phens, and the matter-of-fact observations of the man who wont 
to see how farming was carried on in Palestine ; or the fliim* 
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mery of the high-born Countess Hahn-Hahn (whose fine ladies 
exhibit the most aristocratic contempt for vulgar morality and 
have a habit of changing their husbands without the ceremony 
ot a divorce) and the brilliant but somewhat profane pages of 
Eothen, with the adventurous and accurate Burckhardt, the sober 
sense of Olin, the clear, interesting, and scholar-like pages of 
Irby and Mangles, or with the pains-taking and conscientious 
researches of the Germans. It w^ould bo tedious to character- 
ize, however briefly, the labours of Buckingham, Wilde, Elliot, 
Castlereagh, Eormby, Williams, Catherwood, Roberts, &c. &c. 

It might well be supposed, after all these had said their say, 
and especially after the appearance of the great work of Dr. 
Robinson, that there was nothing new to write, and nothing new 
to hear, regarding the aspect or present state of the Holy Land. 
Yet hero is Dr. Wilson claiming to be heard in two thick octavo 
volumes, and here is the Christian public, willing to listen, and 
prepared to follow his footsteps with as fresh and breathless in- 
terest, as if the field were now trodden for the first time. 
The associations connected with the Lands of the Bible sup- 
ply the place of new discoveries, or startling incidents; and 
though every year adds to the pile of travels, tours and re- 
searches in Palestine and Idumea, the interest with which they 
are read continues unabated and undying ; 

As for some dear familiar strain 
[Jutir’d we ask and ask again, 

Mver, in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before. 

But Dr. Wilson has special claims whicli demand for his work 
a more than common consideration. Of all the able, learned and 
distinguished men, who have written on the Lands of the Bible, 
not one perhaps can bo pointed out on the whole so well (pialified 
for the task, lie is confessedly one of the foremost of our orien- 
tal scholars, long and intimately acquainted with the manners, 
custouis and jjeoplos of the East, accustomed to travel, with a tem- 
per that nothing can ruflle, a cheerful and courteous demeanour, 
a sincere and intelligent belief, and feelings of the deepest interest 
in the people as well as in the Lands of the Bible. Thus furnished, 
acquainted too with so many of the modern languages, and having 
ill his library almost every work of note from the times of Jerome 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim down to our own, Dr. Wilson could 
Dot well fail in producing a valuable and important work. Every 
part of it indeed is finished conscientiously and ex ahiindanti. 
There is a profusion of learning. The topographical details are 
full and precise, and his descriptions pictmesque and intelligible. 
The information he has collected and condensed concerning the 
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Eastern churches, the Jews, the remnant of the Samaritans, and 
the tribes and languages of the East, would alone furnish matter 
for a separate volume ; and the work is splendidly illustrated 
with engravings, cuts, copies of inscriptions, plans of citiel, 
and beautiful and accurate maps. 

Such a book is certainly not to be read like the last new novel 
or the last flashy tour of the season. It demands study, thought, 
and attention, and, in order to be fully appreciated, some sym- 
pathy with the pursuits, and no slight smattering of the almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of its accomplished author. 

We shall not at present follow l)r. Wilson in his journey 
through Egypt, round the head of the Tied Sea at Suez, and 
amidst the wild fastnesses and romantic defiles of the mountain 
peninsula of Sinui. The main interest of this portion of his route 
is connected with the wanderings of the people of Israel, and tlie 
miraculous events of which it was the scene, as recorded by 
their illustrious legislator. Dr. Wilson, while differing very 
considerably from Dr. Robinson, and for reasons which seem to 
carry great weight, bears witness to the wonderful truthfulness, 
and life-like accuracy of detail, which mark the Mosaic narra- 
tive. As the wilderness becomes better known, there seems 
little reason to doubt that every step in the marcli of the Israel- 
ites, from the passage of the Red 8ca to the passage of the 
Jordan, may yet bo distinctly traced and identified. Leaving, 
however, this most interesting field and all that concerns the 
Nile, the Isthmus, die two arms of the Red Sea, and the district 
lying between them for fuller notice in another connection we 
proceed with Dr. Wilson across the great valley of the Arabali 
toward Petra, the city of the Rock. 

This enormous crevasse extends from the sources of the 
Jordan to tlie gulf of Akaha, with a lengtli of 280 miles and 
an average breadth of 10. A glance at the map will show that 
the gulf of Akaba itself is merely a continuation of the same 
fissure, and it requires no great stretch of imagination to carry 
it down to the straits of Babel Mandeb through the whole length 
of the Red Sea. It sinks southwards through the lakes of 
Huleh and Tiberias, and northwards from Akaba througli the 
Arabah, with a nearly equal descent, to the cavernous hollow of 
the Dead Sea. The bottom of the valley between tbe two seas 
was evidently a water-course, by which the Jordan may have 
found its way to the Red Sea, ere its waters covered the cities 
of the plain ; but Dr. Wilson shows satisfactorily that this did 
not take place during the historic period, and has no countenance 
from the narrative of Scripture:— 

'' We wore exactly seven hours in ci-ossing the Arabali. Cutting it diago- 
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nally, we did not find it so level on its surface as we oxj^ectod ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, it is as barren as tbo desert itself. It lias commonly a very 
hard stony bottom. Patches of softer material, but of sand with very 
little soil in it, liere and there occur, especially where there are depressions 
in its surface. Many boulders and rounded stones, of red and white 
granite, porphery, basalt, sandstone, and lime, such as fire found in beds of 
rivers running between mountains of dillerent formations, are in many 
parts scattered over its surface. On the Eastern sides there are beds of 
alluvial gravel toim up by torrents 'Plie dry bed of one of these torrents, 
with stec]! banks, called Wadi el-Gliaramicl, we found about half a mile 
ill breadth. 'I’liat this was Ibo hod of a river wo had no douht ; and we 
were (niito willing to believe that it must be the bed of the ancient Jordan, 
tlivuugli wbicli its rolling lloods pa^-sed on to the lied Sea before the des- 
truction of the cities of the plain. 'Die very name which it hears, however, 
wluni viewed in connexion with its real source, puts an cud to this interest- 
ing sjiceulation. It is called the Wiidi (Jharandel, (Arindela,) because it is 
t]ie contiiiurition of a largo Wiidi and winter torrent coming down first in a 
noith-west direction iiom the beights of Mount Seir, and tlieu, on aniving 
at the le\('l of the ’Arahah, not passing to the southovest to the Red Sea, hut 
to the north-cast to the Dead Sea. It is considorahly to the south of the 
pari where it enters the great nlain that the drainage of the 'Arahah goes to 
ll.c Pod Sea. Some may think lliat tlieso facts, wlial'^ver they may detennine 
as to llio Wadi Grliarandel as it now exists, do not conelusLvely \u'ovothat the 
.jordau may not have passed llirough the’ Arahah to the lied Sea before 
the o\er'.vhelming of Sodom, (lomorrah, and tlio other cities of thojdain. 

( hi the occasion of this catastrophe, tlicy may say, u gfC'at alteration may 
Iitivo taken jdaoc in the level of the valley throughout its whole extent An 
clevitlion may have occurred in its middle, and a depression ia its nortlicrn 
parts, The cxlent of tliis elevation and depression, necessary to suit the 
iiK'ts of the case, it is to he observed in reply, is sucli as far to transcend the 
Scnjiture narrative. Tlio Dead Sea has boon found bv the aetiial measure- 
niciiK of liieut. Symoiids of the Royal Engineers, to be 1;}P*.:2 feet, and the 
lake, of 'filiorias tUH.DH feet, l»elow the level of the Meditoiranean. If all 
this dcjiicssiou took ])lace with the raising of the Wiidi 'Arahah above the 
level of the ocean, when the Ijord rained upon Sodom and upon Goinomili 
lauiistoiie and jii’o out of heaven, then must God have not only “ over- 
tlii'own those cities and nil the plain, (in which tliey were,) and all the 
iiiliahitants of the cities, and tliat wliicli grew upon the gTonnd,” as the 
sure word of liis testimony informs us ; Imt, if we may judge from any 
tiling we know of the iiiiglily power of an earthquake of tlio required 
magiiitudo, it must, il' it took i*hicc, have convulsed to their ovcilhrow the 
whole lands of ('anaaii, Moah, Ammon, Edom, and the Desert, to the 
dcslructioii of all their inhabitants, such coiiMilsion took place. Lot, 
casting his eyes on Zoar, (juite proximate to Sodom, said, “ This city is 
ucur to tlooiinto, and it is a little one: oh, let me escape thither, (is it not 
a little one?) and my soul shall live.” Into this city ho was permitted 
to lice, and was safe. Abraham, living in the plains of Mamie, near lle- 
I'l'oii, had practical cognizance of the execution of the thicnteiicd vengeance 
ot God on the cities of the plain, only by his getting up early in the morning 
to the place where ho stood before tlio Lord, and looking toward Sodom 
luid Gomorrah, and beholding the smoko of the eountiy going iq) like the 
smoko of a furnace. Striking as must have been the phiMiouicmi which oc- 
niiTod during the stoians of fire and brimstone, and the eniplious and submer- 
gence which may have been their cause or acconipanimoiUs, they certainly 
tall bbort of the awful demands of tbo theory to which 1 refer. The fact 
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undoubtedly ia, tliat the Wadi ’Arabah and its continuation, the valley of 
the Jordan, whatever partial changes they may have undergone in our own 
Adamic era, together form perhaps the most wonderful crevasse in tlie whole 
world— a fissure made by volcanic and basaltic emptions, long before tlio 
race of man appeared on the globe.'* — Vol. 1. pp, 284-286, 

The extraordinary geological formation of the Mount Scir 
range is very graphically described by Dr. Wilson, and, wo 
believe, for the first time ; and his account of the view from tlie 
summit of Mount Hor, that “ mount on the top of which Aaron 
died,” and which to this day bears amongst all the Arab tribes 
the name of Jebel Harun, hears striking impress of the writer's 
sympathy with the awful and sublime aspect of jiature around 
him : — 

“The fundnmontal stratified rock wo found to he tlie new red or vmh'giUod 
sandstone a eirenmstaiieo woithy of notiee, heeanse, when assoeiiited witli 
the oxisteneo of tlio same rook, with liori/ontul stnitii, on the heinlitsof 
Mount Ilor, which ive fif'tci wards limited in tlie coins(' of tlie (lav, we li.id 
uncciuivoenl evidenee of the foriiuition extending to the extraoidimivy 
depth of about IhOO feet. Tlirough this rock, tlioie hurst longilmlmul 
dykes of red gi'anito nnd ])orphyry, running ni'iirly pariillel with tlio 
range of Blount ISeir, nnd so eonijdoU'ly siheifxing the. sandstone in suiun 
parts as to give it tlic iijipennuu'e of a ])rninlive rock Above tbo 
red sandstone, w'e have the Juiassic limestone, so abundant in tlic Holy 
J.and, and highest of all the cretaceous sy-item of wliich wo afterwards 
found the suuiinits of Mount Seir behind Peti'a to ho composed. Oicr 
much of tlio sandstone Ixdovv, there lie great rjuantities of alluvial com- 
pact conglomerate, principally of eUalk. with pelddes nnd rounded 
stones, and also large ({iiantilies of loo^c chalk, whicli liavc been wnslied 
down by the hea\y rains. The red granite and tiie dark porphyr enttiii^' 
through the stralitied roeks, so diverse in their colour, and the white didnis 
by wliieli they are covered, presented together a seeno so pcimliar as to 
give large scope to our wonderment.” 

“ Near the crown of tlie height, w^o found a gash in tho monntain, 
a ledge of rock overhanging it ; and in this cut, after passing an nncienl 
archway and gate, we found a regular series of steps wliieli eoiidneted 
to the veiy summit. 

After the greatness and peril of tho effort wliieh wm liiid been enm])e]li'd 
to make, we should, in ordinary eirenmstanees, have been elated with tim 
sueec'rs which wo had experienced; hut tho wild sublimity, and grandeur, 
and terror of tho new nnd wonderful scene around nnd niideriieatli us 
overawed our souls. We were seated on tho very throne, as it apjicared to 
US, of Desolation itself. Its own metropolis of broken, and shattered, ami 
frowning heights— ruin piled upon ruin, and dark and devouring depth 
added to deptli, — lay on our right hand and on our left. To the rising suii, 
Mount Heir, tlie ])ride and tlie glory of Kdom, and tho terror of its ailversn 
rics, lay before us~smittonin its length and hreadUi by the hand of the Al- 
mighty stretched out against it— barrt'iiand most desolate, with its daughter 
tho “ city of the I'ock,” overthrown and prostrate at its feet. To tho west, vv( 
bad the great and terrible wilderness, with its deserts, and pits, and droughts 
spread out before us, without any limit hut its own vastness, and pro 
nounced by God himself to be tho very “ shadow of death.” W 
could not restiict our attention to the awful scene, unparalleled thongl 
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H was in our exi^erience, as combinning the terrors of both the Almighty 
power and avenging justice of God. It was the type and representation to 
us of that day of the Lord, in which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth also, 
and the works tluit are therein shall ho burned up Would that wo had 
taken home to ourselves with greater seriousness than wo did, the solemn 
counsel, Seeing, then, that oil these things shall be dissolved, what maimer 
of persons ought ye to bo in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God.” 


In Petra Dr. Wilson spent several days, and ho has given a 
full and animated description of that wonderful city. Ho thinks 
that Dr. Robinson is mistaken in supposing all the excavations 
in the rocks to have been cither tombs or temples ; and from 
finding many with windows, as well as doors, habitable apart- 
ments, cisterns for water in front, and easy access from below, 
he has no doubt that these at least formed habitations for the 
living. Very interesting also is his comparison of the excava- 
tions of Petra with the cave temples and sculptures of Western 
India. But Dr. Wilson's well regulated mind was not entirely 
absorbed by tlie sublime and astonishing combination of nature 
and human art in the land of marvels around him ; he looked 
with the feelings of a eliristiun philanthropist upon the wild 
people of the iicighbonrhood ; and ho was rewarded by the 
very probable identification of the rude Fcllahin of Wadi Miisa 
with the ancient children of Edom. This discovery is so inter- 
esting, that wo must quote his account of it at some length : — 

“ Tlte most interesting of our conferences \\ith tlio FcHiiliin of Wadi 
Miisa were those which relerrcd to tlieir own position in the huinaii himily. 
Ila\ing been struck with the ])cculiarity of ilicir comilcnaiicc and dress, wn 
asked the slieikli and some of bis dependents whom we bnd invited to our 
tents, if ibey considered themselves a distinct Arabian tribe, or a portion of 
any known Arabian community, Their reply was startling lai, naliiiii 
aiilad Beni-lsriiyen.” No ; ue are the ojjsjiiUKj <>/ the Bvne-hrad ^' — 
and gave occasion to the following conversation, wdneli Mr. Smith and I re- 
corded at the time in their jircsenee : — 

Travellers.—'' Who excavated tlio tombs and dwellings of Wadi Musii? 
Felldhin . — “ The Benc-lsrael, the Turkmans, and the Nasriini,”— Cliris- 
tiaiis, but applied to foreigners in general, such as the Greeks and Homans. 
T . — “ Where are the tombs of the Hcue-lsrael? 

— “ 'I’bo district (halad) of tho Beno-lsrael is in the corner yonder,” 
pointing to the scries of tombs remarkable from their plainness at tho north- 
west corner of tlie valley. 

1\—" Whero are the Turkman tomhs ?” 

F . — “ They are near them.” 

T.—" Where are tho tombs of the Nasraiii T 

F,—" These are they," pointing to tho largo excavations around us. 

'T~~" Do you ever find anything in the tomhs?” 

F . — “ Yes ; we have founa plenty of skulls and hones, hut the cofEns are 
almost all empty.” In connexion with this remark, one of tlie Fcllahin got 
to the top of the rocks and brought from a tomb an ancient urn of plain 
earthen ware, for which we gave him a few piastres. 
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2'.—“ Were all the excavations intended for the accommodation of tlic 
dead?" 

“ No ; they were intended for the living also.’' 

r.— “ Who were the first inhabitants of Wadi Musa ? Toll us all you 
know about their history.” 

F — “ Tliis country was first in the possession of tho Jaliili Kauin 
el* Abd, of tho ‘ ignorance of the people of tho slave.’ After them cauK' 
the Bcnc-Isroel under Musa. After that tho ilene- Israel bceamo Miilinni 
madans, Tho Fellahin battled with tho Wahabis, when the Sheikh's hoard 
was first beginning to vegetate, wlicii 170 Wahabis and 20 Felhiliiu weiv 
killed. Nono of us can read, and we have no records.” 

T , — “ 1 low niuuerous is your body?” 

F. — “ There are .'iOO of us able to bear arms under Sheikh Suleiman and 
500 under Sheikh ’Auhed.” 

T . — “ Do you intermarry with tho Arabs ? 

F. — “ No ; wo iutermarry v/ilh the IJonc-Israol of the Bcit-Shi'ir ” 

:r.— “ Where do these people reside?” 

F ' — “ 'I'bey live in tho debel Athihek and Johel cs-Safdh. Their Wadi b, 
named e}-llamd. They come to us in the hot woatlicr." 

T . — “ What aro the names of men current among you? Mention them, 
omitting all your titles.” 

F. — “ 'Aesu, (Fisau,) ’Aubed (Ohed.) Ilusein, Risidim, Snlim, 'Aid, 'Ali, 
’Umar, Muisa, (Moses,) Sbaliiii, Sulonan, (Solomon,) Hamad, Ddwud, 
(l)avi(i,) Vusif, (dosepb,) Mahmud, ’Amar, ’Abd el-Kaclcr, Kdsim, Mauser, 
Saliimah, Ibrahim, (Abraham,) Nasr-Allah, Islink, (Isaac,) Yiikiib, (dm'ob,) 
Salih, Ndiim.” 

71— “ Now, menlion the names of some of your women.” 

y \ — “ Mai yam, Fatiinah, Salmah, llamdah, Nasrah, Beyya, (Leab ‘^) 
Ildjar, (Hugar,) Tanuim, Khaukhu, Wardah, Nijdm, Salimah, 'Aidiii, 
llaiyah, ^laridhah, ’Aidhuh, Kamird, Wallili, Safir, Mundhabd, Satr, 
Halima, ’Ayeshah, Matshahah, Itifkii, (llehecea,) dafla, Harha, laitilah ” 

“ Simide as was Bio information wliieh we received from (hem, it is iiol 
without the liighesl mtevesl. As th.ey consider themselves distinct IVnm tli(' 
Arabs, and liavo no intennaniago with tluan, it is exlrenudy prohahlu tliut 
they arc tho descendants of .some of tho older raei's, (commiugli'd will) niio 
aiiolhor li may bo,) who anciently inhabited Tdninoa. Thongli in tluur l(‘a- 
tures and personal appearance, and even dress, as in the ringlet of ban 
above the ear which some of them wear, they certainly resemhle the dews 
who are settled in tho cast, pailicularly those of Yemen and Bomhuy ; and, 
though they denominate lluMTiselves Benc-Israel, they may not belong to the 
family of Jacob, but of I'lsau, which, as we learn from Josephus, euihraccd 
the Jewish faith. It is worthy of notice tiuit tho lirst mimo of a niaii 
which they mentioned to ns as current among them wa,s that of Fsau ; and 
that Matsbahali, oiio of their female names, seems, by a hold anagi-nm not 
unusual in the formation of Arabic words from tho Hebrew, to rosembk 
Ilasbemath, the wife of Fsan.:= 'Aidah, too, one of tho femalo names, 
like that of Adah, another of Esau’s wives Alost of the names, incliuhni’ 
even those which a,ro found in the Old Testament, are common to llu 
Fellahin of VV’’adi Musii and the Arabs. Tho number of Old Tcstnmeni 
names in proportion to others, however, is greater than 1 have found n 
any list so limited in' that which we obtained from these people. It is cu 
lions to seo that between “ the Times of Ignorance,” of which all tin 
Arabs speak, and tbe prevalence of Ishim, t1iey interpose tbo advent to tin 
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country of tho Bcnc-Israel ; and that tliey point to the simple excavations 
of the north-west of Petra, as particularly the work of the Bcne-Israel,— 
or, as 1 have supposed, the Edomites, —properly distinguishing them from 
the more artistic excavations which they ascrike to tho Nasnini, or Naza- 
reiics, or indefinite, “ foroigi\crs”— FoL 

The coming up from tho wilderness into the promised land has 
hren often described ; but never witli greater freshness and beauty 
than in tho following extract. Dr. Wilson s temperament is ap- 
parently not poetical ; yet the feelings of the Christian, answer- 
ing to the call of nature and the hallowed associations of faith, 
Juive here found uttcrauee in words that breathe the essence of true 
])oetry. It would bo diihcnlt to find a more beautiful passage in 
the wliole compass of English literature; and wo present it to 
our readers as a gem, that will win its way into every heart. 

“ Tlio thick mists and lioavy dow.s of this morning wove deeded iiidica- 
lions to us that wo had csca])ed from tlm dreadful drought of tho desert and 
entered on tho fertilo clevatod plains of tlie soulli of Judah. Tlio lf|ht soil 
iimimd us, though presenting iiotliing like tho cinpct of emerald green, 
wliii-li we see in more iiortheni climes, was both deliglitful and refreshing 
to tlio eye. 'I’lio grass, whieli was shooting up in separate stalks, not unlike 
i}e, though eomparutivoly spare, was intermingled with wild oats and in- 
ijuini'rablo beautiful aromatic llowers and shrubs, many of wliich w'eve in 
their fullest blow. Tbo wild daisy and tulip, •!= and a species of elovcr,i 
though not tho most striking in themselves, recalled to our remembranco 
the pastoral fields, so long removed from our view, but whieli we had so 
often trodden in mirtlifal glee “ when life’s bosom w’as young.’’ Wo felt 
e\liihiraXed to a degree wliicb no one can imagine, who has not been in 
cii'cumstances similar to our own. The scene to us, after a pilgrimage of 
forty days in the gi’cat and terrible wilderness, the “ shadow of deatli,” ^vas 
truly as life from the dead. Wo felt as if the larks which were otlering their 
orisons to tho God of nature, were sympathizing with ouf' feelings. And tlien 
the Scriptural associations of this charming locality ! Ahraliam, and Isaac, 
mid Jacob — tho jilain men dwelling in tent'^, hut tlie great jintriurclis of tho 
jx'ople wmnderful Irom tho beginuiiig— and David, tlie sweet singer of Israel, 
passed before us, vvitli their flocks and herds, in all tlieh pastoral simplicity 
mid with all their benignant piety. Most interesting w^as it to us to feast 
our eyes oil ilio very wmrks of God, which, under tlio guidanoo of bis Spirit, 
nursed their puro and elevated devotion. That language, wliieh was tho 
truit of their own inspiration, we found alone adeijuute to the expression of 
our praise. Such lyrics as the hundred and fourth psalm were pregnant 
vvilliijcAv meaning, and had to us a heauiy and tVeslmess such as we liad 
nevor before perceived or enjoyed.” — FoL 1. pp. .‘UKUo. 

Here is another picture, in tlie broad Dutcli stylo, sketched 
vvitli a vigorous pencil, and evidently drawn from the life: — 

“ Dbahariyali lias scon better times than those which it now enjoys, as Iho 
(hnjeria membra of its former huildhigs, and tlio remains of a Easr, a tower 
or castle, and one or two other erections, sutficiently show. At present it 
consists of about eighty square and round burrowing places, partly exca- 
vated from the mins, and partly covered witli mud and stones, into which 
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as many families are crammed, when their members are toj^etlier ; a pretty 
largo arched khan or caravanserai, in which we found most of the male 
population lolling and laughing, and smoking and spitting, and swearing and 
abusing one another, round an immense fire of sticks, charcoal, and dnrd 
cow-dimg, tlie only fuel now, as probably in the days of old, in the land of 
Canaan ; a number of pits or magazines, in some of which gi'ain and lum- 
ber are deposited, and into others of which the bodies of the dead are 
thrown, that the trouble of digging graves may be avoided ; and of dung- 
hills the accumulation of years, literally as high as the hovels themselvc's. 
It resembles many other places which wo afterwards saw in dilfereut 
parts of the country, and which are pcrhaiis even sadder indications of 
the desolation and degradation of the land, than the numerous districts 
whieh are left without an inhuhitant. The villagers, as distinguished from tlio 
Badawin, are denominated Hadhr Arabs, 'Fho stout lubhardly men, wiih 
their blotehed faces, clotted and curly beards, and shaggy ap[)avel— -scverid 
of them wearing a sheepskin tied over their shoulders — wen; the veiy per- 
sonifications of liltli aud laziness. Tlio women, who were unveiled, were 
tolerably well-clothed, and had much more frankness and kindness about 
them tl^ their lords and masters .” — JoL 1. pp. do 

By way oiprndant, wo give a spcciiiuni of an Arab scolding 
match. A qitniTcl, or rather a coolness, had taken place between 
Dr. Wilson’s guides, and anotlicr party of Badawin. The climax 
was brought about by Sheikh Husein. 

“Your wives and daughters," ho tauntingly said, “ are such tender mid 
fastidious ohjccts, that they can neither diivo a sheep to the waste, noi 
recall a wandering camel. 'J'hcy can neither bake, nor boil, nor grind, nor 
bring water. Instead of serving you, you have to servo them and assist 
them. 'I’hey are the sheiklis, and yon are tlio slaves.” Tliis iin|mdeiico 
met with a corresponding response. “ Get dowui from your eamoN, and we 
shall show you that you lie. Our wives are women; but not so are yoiin, 
who arc so dirty and smell so rank, tluit a man cannot sit with them in the 
same tent.” Worse than this followed, and had not wo iicrcmptonly inter 
fered, the consequences might have hern lamentable, lis both parties bccmiie 
absolutely frantic with rage.” — Vol. T.p. 

Dr. Wilson visited the reputed tomb of Abraham at Hebron, 
but was unable to obtain admission into the interior. The toinh 
itself is covered by a mosque, which bears evident traces of 
having been formerly a Christian church, built probably by the 
crusaders. The wall surrounding it is about sixty feet high, and 
the lowest part has every appearance of groat antiquity. It is com* 
posed of the large bevelled stones, seen in the wall of the Ilanuu 
and the tower of Hippicus at Jerusalem, and now generally sup])os* 
ed to be of old Jewish, or Phmnician origin. The tombs of Abralnuii, 
Isaac, Jacob, and their wive.s^ as well as the tomb of Joseph, (al- 
though he was buried at Shechem)* are shewn inside the mosque. 

• The tomb of Joseph, (says Dr. Wilson, vol. II p. 00) is often coupled in 
ancient writers witli the well of Jacob. It lies about two or three hundred yards to llie 
north of it, across the valley, and we repaired to it after leaving the well. As it at pie 
sent stands, it is a small solid erection in the form of a wagon roof, over what is sup 
posed to be tlie Patriarch’s grave, with a small pillar or altar at each of its extreuuties, 
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but all these are uiuloubtedly apocryphal. Underneath the 
mosque however a cave is believed to exist, which has every right to 
be looked upon as the true cave of Machpelah, the tomb in which 
Abraham buried Sarah, and where his own ashes repose. There 
lie Isaac and Kebecca; there Jacob buried Leah ; and thither his 
own remains were carried in solemn pomp, when the people of 
the land said — “ This is a grievous mourning of the Egyptians." 

From the exact description found in the book of Genesis* Hebron 
was evidently well known in the time ofiMoscs, after the return of 
the Israelites from Egyj)t. J ndecd from the earliest times, it was a 
])laee of note, being built “seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” 
It was the first place visited by the spies, and became afterwjirds 
the inheritance of Caleb, after Joshua himself, the most distin- 
guished man amongst the Israelites. Jt was also one of the 
cities of refuge. In the last days of Jerusalem, it is numtioned 
by Josephus, who particularly describes the 'tomb of Alroham, 
and the large stones of which it was constructed. Large indeed 
they must have been, for Dr. Wilson measured one in the w’all 
surrounding the Haram, thirty eight feet long, and nearly three 
feet and a half high. Eusebius and Jerome write of the se- 
pulchre of Abraham as well known in their day ; and Jews, 
Christians and Mahomedans have ever since agreed in believing, 
that it is the veritable “cave of ^Nfachpelah over against Mamro." 
The evidence in its favour is so strong as to satisfy Dr. Kobinson 
himself. Benjamin of Tndela relates, that though the tombs^ or 
rather the Sarcophagi, above are shown to the people as those 
of the I’atriarchs, yet, by payment of a large sum of money, 
access may be obtained to the cave below', which is lighted 
by a lainji, and contains several excavated elmmhers opening 
into each other, containing the tombs of the patriarchs, and the 
hones of many of their jiosteritv, whose memory has perished 
from the earth. The jAIussulman tradition, if nut so authentic, 
IS considerably more imaginative, and is remarkable, hecaiisc it 
ref(Ts to the cave under the mosque as a jihice familiarly known. 
It purports to be the story of a descent into this cavern by Abu 
Bekr, which he relates as follows : — ■ 

“ They raised the pavement, and there went down with ns a man named 
Saluk, who was a man of jn’obity, oxcellenco, and good faith. 1 went with 
him. So ho walked on, and 1 after liim; and wg dcbcended seventy-two 
steps ; and tlien I beheld, on my riglit hand, n great sarcophagus ol’ hluek 
stone, upon which was an old man with scanty hair, long beard, and in a 

sometimes called the tombs of Ephraim and Manasseh, and in the middle of an en- 
closure witliout a covering. An excavation under Joseph’s tomb, if made with suitable 
caution, might lead to some very important discovery. It is not at all improbable 
that the coffin or ark (in which Joseph’s body was put, when it was embalmed in 
^^gypt, and which was taken by the Israelites to this place) was deposited in a stone 
Sarcophagus, which may remain to this day. 
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^cen drc'=!s, and lying on his hack. So said Saluk unto me, Tliis is Isaac. 
Passing on then a little, wo cnmo unto a larger sarcophagus than the first. 
Thereon was a Shaikh lying on his back, between whoso arms all was grey- 
haired, his head and beard being white, his two veils (or oyo-laslies( and tho 
borders of his eyes (eye-brows) being white also. Ikncath his gray hair 
was his green robe. His person was most beautiful, and tho wind gently 
waved his givy hair on tho right and left. Then said Saliik, 'I'his is Ahm- 
ham. And 1 fell on my face, and prayed to (Jod tho prayer which occurred 
into mo. Wo passed on, and came to a bgidly-skilfully-carved sarcopliagns. 
Thereon was a brown dark old man— very brown indeed ; his beard wiis 
short, crisp, and curly, and thick. Pcncath his shoulders wms his green 
robe, most rcsplendently green. 'Then said Sahik, 'I’liis is -lacoh. 'J'hon wc 
turned aside, and went on to examine the deep veuerablo Uecess.” 

This legend is found in an Arabic! History of the temple of 
Jcrusalcin written by the Tmaiu Jalal-addin iil Sinti and, by the 
irresistible i)hiy of association, transports us, far away from Alainic 
and the East, to the cdiaiioel of Mtdrose Abbey, wdien (be moon- 
sbine®rcamed full upon (bo grave of Alioliael Seott. 

In the main, liowe\('r, with seaively an excojition, nothing can 
be more dull, leaden, and debasing tliaii tlu! traditions of the Holy 
Land. Buporstitiun ulway s debase.s ; and the Holy Land has become 
the very sink of superstition, fraud, lanaticisni and ignorance. 
In the last, it must be ackiiONvledgcd, that Islam bears the palm; 
as for instance, when the learned Imam coinfiares a certain groat 
slangliter to the dreadful inHi(5lion of Gods vengeanee, wlnm 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the bead of an army of Grecians, slew 70,000 
Jews for their base murder of John the Baptist ; but in all else 
the cburcbes of the West bold iiidisfuitable and guilty pre-emi- 
nence. The superstition of the Araboiuedans is, like tbeinsehcs, 
grave dignified and d(!eorous. The tombs, where lie Abrabaiu 
the friend of God, and Aaron His obosen servant, and l)a^id 
the man after His own heart, inspire no distrustful feelings, 
and no associations, but sucli as are hallowed, solemn, and 
appropriate; and the silence, loneliness and mystery, where no 
rude voice is beard, and no rude foot permitted to intrude, 
appeal powerfully to the imagination, and win involuntary sym- 
pathy for a veneration, which the word of God and melancholy 
experience alike condemn as ‘ too superstitions.’ 

It was reserved for Gbristian churches (so tliey call them- 
selves) to invent or to debase sites, associated with the most 
sacred names, and the most solemn and overpowering events 
that ever were transacted on the lace of man’s earth, and to 
exhibit to their Mabomedan bretliren, in the presence of these 
overpowering associations, the miserable farce of the vulgar jug- 
gler, the ruffianism of the faction fight, and the licence of the 
brothel. No words can describe the feelings of disgust, indigna- 
tion, and terror, which these scenes arouse in every truly cliris- 
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tiiin heart : no words can exaggerate their awful guilt, and their 
evil influence. What must the Moslems think of the religion of 
Jesus ? It came to them in war and blood : it has dwelt among 
them for many centuries, associated with all that is false, odious 
and despicable. Heavy will be the reckoning of every church 
that has taken part in this foul and abominable thing. 

In the iKjble passage formerly (pioted, we have seen hov/ Dr. 
Wilson’s soul was open to the inspiration of ralesiiue, and to 
iho memories of its .Shepherd king: but the approach to Jletlile- 
Ikmii and Calvary strike no corresponding chord. It draws 
thrill the voice of denunciation, not the song of jiraise and 
(leligbt: and wc think it a duty to la.y lie fore onr readers what 
such a man thinks of wliat he saw with his own eyes 

“ Tlia situation of tlu! Ohuirli of tlio Holy sepulchre will he undoistood 
liy tlic n'ader ^vhell ho cRbts his eyo oii (he “ riau of Jeius!(lc]n.”i When 

wcK' slowly goiiif,' down one oftho lanes to He' couit in Front oi u to tlio 
M.utli, wo wore ord('rcd to make way for a piooession, headed by the Rove* 
iviidi^'inio, or the chief Franeisean monk, and the Austrian eonsul general, 
<nid foinicd of various oirnaal and non-ollinal porsonaues and jaTsons, pro- 
ceeding hy (piiek march on a eoiemonioMs \i^it t^) thi^ hudous building. A 
>(iic(‘ beliii.d us exdnimcd, “ Ite, Re, Aj, b:. da tainaslai hoiui,” “ J/mro 
hniio, lie (nr to haic Juic fun to-ihnj'' We were quite slartiod with tin's 
1 ‘iiiiuliar ejaculation, associated in our minds with all the madness and niis- 
eliief of a heath(‘u -latlra. The convcinoss of its application to the scen .'s 
■ind services of tho socidled Christian pilgrimage of Jerusalem, our O'an 
eliscrvfilion soon tauglit us to admit It proccedi'd from a Muhammad, ui 
hom llio north of India, who was s(|ivitt-jd at the side of the lane iiiwli;clt 
'VO were, with a tew trinkets for sale spread out before him 
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From this western part of the braidings, wo are Imrrual along throiigli the 
crowds by our guides, to various other (daces of note, wliie’a have bee i uis- 
'overed 111 a state of convenient proximity to one anotliLr. Here our atteii- 
licii is directed to the tomb of Joseph and Nicodemus; there to tho cxacl .^puls 
vlu're (Jlirist appeared to Mary Magdalene and to his mother, and nhero 
tlicy respectively stood when they beheld our Ford. Here we enU r tho 
(■Impel of Fonginus the centurion ; and the chapels of the parting of our 
Ford’s garments, and of the place where those stood who mocked liiru on 
the cross. Descending a flight of forty-niim stejis, we arc in tho eastoni 
pait of the buildings called the Chiirth of the Holy Cross, wliero vvo find 
flic chapels of St. Helena, the mother of (Jon Aantiiie, and the penitent lliur; 
mid, al'ter an additional thirteen steps, we are at the place of llio “ Inv 'nlmn 
f>f flic cross.” Returning to the entranco of the buildings, we find tl/^ r. ^oe it 
“ Calvary,” a locality wliieh, if genuine, would in its sacred assncuiiions 
tlie most overwhelming on the face of the globe, Tho veay spot wlioro 
flic cross was planted is pointed out, without ony hesitation or d'fl.icty A 
'’iimll ercvico m the rock, in which there is nothing more reimuk i! i(' Ria i is 
i^oon 111 hundreds of cavities in all parts of the cretaceous .strata oi'tiioi .Mietry, 
declared to he one of the rents caused hy tho eiirth(]uako ^^'ijicli took 
juace when our Lord was crucified. Imposture and credulity have f. und 
flie whole congeries of “ holy places” connected with our L-'mls orucifixiou, 
interment, and resuiTCclion, in this building, which has V-eeu profanely 
‘‘lulod the “ Temple of the Lord,” tho “ New Jerusalem !” I cim y not the 
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feelings of the Protestant, who can survey them with feeling of anything 
like complacency or satisfaction. 

5|< 5t< jK sjt ;Ic ^ 5|: 

The noise and bustle of the priests and people ; the levity and formality 
on the one hand, and the theatncal alFectation of devotion and reverence on 
the other, of great multitudes of the pilgrims ; the idolatrous recognition, by 
nearly the whole masses, of the alleged sacred spots, and invocation of saints 
and angels; the innumerable prostrations before images, pictures, and eccle- 
siastics ; and the hope of pardon, indulgence, and merit, which was swelling 
the breasts of all, who implicitly believe in the doctrine of their degraded 
churches, made us feel as if we had been transported from Jerusalem, and 
carried back to the great land of heathenism in which we had so long ^,(> 
journed. More affecting scenes of superstition and delusion wo scarcely re- 
membered to have seen in that dark land. If we mourned and wept over the 
ruins of the natural Zion, when it first presented itself to our view, shorn of 
all its glory, and ploughed as a field, wo still more mourned and wept over 
the desol (iti oils of the spiritual Zion at Jerusalem Viewing what wo wit- 
nessed as its jepresentative, Ezekiel’s cliarabers of imagery were its appro- 
pririto typo, We seemed to realize it ns a fact that wo were literally in “ So- 
dom, where the Lord was crucified."— loL I. pj). 411450. 

The following touching and truthful account of his first im- 
pression of Jerusalem by the Kev. W. Graham shows liow com- 
pletely Cliristian minds sympathize with each other ; — 

“I cannot say, dearly beloved friend and father, that my feelings have 
been much excited, or my faitli strengtliened, by examining the sacred places 
at Jerusalem. Of course my prophetic fuitb— my conviction of the tnilli 
of God’s testimony, wliether it do* in ])romise or in threatening, must be 
confirmed by witnessing, inthislandjthe awful realities of God’s word, which 
has taken cftect like a thiinderholt. A country teeming in former tiinos 
with many millions of inhabitants, is now nearly dispeopled; the Vale of 
Sharon alone could sustain all the population of Palestine ; most fertile 
districts without culture; proud cities and kingdoms overtlirowu, according 
to the exact word of God; and many similar fulfilments of prophecy, can- 
not but deepen the conviction of the tioith of God’s word in the mind of 
the spectator. But my love to Jesus was not excited by surveying his sup- 
posed tomb, nor my zeal for Christianity increased by seeing the hole in 
the rock where the cross is said to have stood, or the chamber of the cross, 
or the fissure in the rent rock, or the spot jiointcd out as that where the 
cock crew. In fact, I could not get rid of the idea of monkish impostuic, 
and the emotion of my mind was that of melancholy mixed with anger 
The luca sanvta are all matters of gain and sordid sjicculation to the idle 
and ignorant monks. Every thing is formed to attract and dazzle the pil- 
giims T’he supei-stition of the deluded multitudes wlio, urged by the 
stings of an unquiet conscience, press into the church to touch or kiss the 
marble of the holy sepulchre, is melancholy ; and the deceivers of these 
men, who ought to know better, and wbo arc implicated in contriving and 
peiqjotuating many of the delusions, must have a severe reckoning in the 
day of God. The Judge is at hand, and wo aYe forbidden to judge before 
the time. On the Mount of Olives, indeed, when apart from the practices of 
superstition, and beholding the ruined city of a Saviour’s rejected love, the 
fountain of my feelings was stricken open again, and the awed yet traii- 
quillizcd heart entered into sympathy with the moral and historic glories of 
the scene. Here, in very truth, the Son of God lived, ‘and laboured, and 
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died. There is the castle of David, here is Mount Zion, and yonder is 
tlie liill of Calvaiy. 0 my Father, is this a reality, or is it all a dream! 
Did redeeming blood flow on that spot? and are these the ways and footsteps 
of incarnate love ? 0 my God, let the aflections of my heart flow out to 
tl)e person, rather than the place ; to the glorious Prisoner, now risen and 
ascended to the riglit hand of God, rather than tlie supposed sepulchre in 
whicli he lay hound” — Vol.II.pp. 2(59*270. 

On pure (esthetical grounds, and apart altogether from religion, 
it is delightful and refreshing to think that the Hills of Bion 
and Moriah, the Mount of Olives, the pathway over its top to 
Bethany, the garden of Gethsemanc, and a few other hallowed 
scenes, remain unprofaned by the vulgar pawing of the Greek 
and Romish friars, or hy tlie somewhat ostentatious piety of the 
relic-loving and church-building Fmnperors, Constantino and 
Justinian. 

Such indeed was the distinguishing outward demonstration 
of fourth century piety. It was not so in the first. The churches 
which the Apostles sought to plant, were not built with hands ; 
and, os to the mere and brick and mortar part, so fur were 
they from considering that as a matter of imjiortance, that not 
so much as an allusion to it is made in the whole of the New 
Testament. 

We must pass over most reluctantly the topography of Jcrif- 
Salem, and the many interesting a^d exciting questions which 
It suggests. Dr Wilson has not added much from his own 
personal observations : but he brings to bear on the disputed 
points a thorough knowledge of all that has been observed and 
all that has been advanced by his predecessors, a sober judg- 
ment, and a spirit eminently impartial. The reader will find in 
this part of his work an epitome of every thing worth knowing 
on (he subject, and a fair statement of the present state of the 
question as to all unsettled points of importance. lie agrees 
with Dr. Robinson in thinking that the site of the holy sepulchre 
was always tc’ithin the second wall. Indeed the topographical evi- 
dence on this head seems conclusive. By running a wall any where 
within that site to Antonia, the whole of the lower city would 
be included in a triangle having for its base a line of only 1,200 
feet; and deducting from this area, the necessary space for cis- 
terns, streets, and the large public buildings erected by Herod, 
the portion left would hardly be largo enough to form an ordi- 
nary square. Josephus, moreover, tells us that Herod filled 
np the valley between Moriah and Acra, and so joined the 
lower city to the temple. How any one, believing this, could 
also believe, that the outer w'all of the lower city ran along the 
alope of this very valley, has always appeared to us incompre- 
hensible. Besides, as the amphitheatre of Herod and a large su- 
burb, (ten years afterwards inclosed by the third wall) lay outside 
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of the Acra city, it seems natural to suppose that the crucifixion 
took place outside of all, and not in the midst of the houses. 

Traditional evidence is more favourable to the supposed locality, 
but Kusebius speaks of the discovery as something wonderful 
and surprising, and of the monument, found, as rescued from 
oblivion ; — language evidently incompatible with any certain pre- 
vious knowledge of the site. The same tradition authenticate!, 
as strongly the invention of the Cross, and most of the other 
lying legends of the time. Indeed a fourth century tradition is 
in itself a cause of suspicion, and? set against topographical 
evidence, is not worth a stiw. 

In regard to the temple area, Joseplius and the Rabbins agree 
in assertingthatitwas a scpiarc; the side being about 400 or TiOl) 
cubits. But the Ilaram is an oblong of much larger dimensions. 
Dr. Robinson accounts for the discrepancy by supposing that 
the fortress of Antonin, with its dependencies, occupied the 
of the Northern end. Mr. Williams again strikes off a corn s- 
ponding portion on the South, which he supposes to have bciui 
added by Justinian, to whom be attributes the vaults and arched 
passages under the mosque El Aksa, from which the cclehrali'd 
arch of Dr. Robinson springs. Dr. Wilson hesitates as to Au- 
toiiia, but withholds Ins assent from l\Ir. Williams. He i.s 
inclined to place the pool of Bothesda in the largo trench iiorllj 
of tlip Haram. In one of las notes is a quotation from Jerome, 
having an ii!q)ortant bearing on this point, which seems to Imve 
escaped liis notice. J’ho trench separated Moriah from llie 
neighbouring suburb of Be/ctha : but Betliesda and Bezetha aie 
so obviously identical that Jerome spells the pool Bezatlin 
This very simple supposition would at once determine llu' 
locality, and account for the name ol the siihiirb ; as well as fuiiii 
another and a most inqjortaiit fixed point in the to})ography of 
Jerusalem. Ilis view of the extent of the third wall is novel, and, 
has much to recommend it, and his tlieory, that the tombs of 
the Kings are the Hcrodian sepulchres, and not the monument 
of IJelciia, is, we think, satisfactorily made out. 

At Nabulus be found a remnant of the aucieiit Samaritans, 
from Y.Iiom he collected much curious and interesting informa* 
tion. We have space only for the following: — 

“ Our host was much disappointed to find that wo had strong douhts about 
the propriety of ranking the Hcne-Israel of Bombay among tlie Samaril.aijs. 
That we iniglit make no mistake in forming a judgment of tliem, he would 
repeat, he said, the articles of tho Samaritan creed, which he did in iho 
following terms 

1. aUI— A llah Wahid— God is one. 

2. Musa Nabiyah— Moses is the prophet. 
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3- Sh^l — Et-Tomh hi el-Kiitab— 'I’lie Law is the book. 

*t. aIjaJI Kanzimcl-Kiblah— Geri/im is the Kiblali. 

i). Lel^l ^y. ^;^.--Yakun yora el-keianiat waed-deinunnt— 

'[’here will he a day of resurrection and judgment. 

}To also repeated somo Arabic verses, in which this creed was given at 
greater length, but without any addition to its substantial meaning. When 
wo said that the liene-Israel do not view Gerizim as a Kiblah, he said, 

“ Then, most assuredly they are not Samaritans.” This concession, how- 
ever, he mado only to ourselves. To some of the members of liis Hock, who 
])ud begun to collect around us, he said, ‘‘ These gentlemen have brought 
me tidings of the Sdniaritatis of Bomhoy." 

We felt miicli interested in the avowal of the doctrine of the resurrccliori 
by tlie Samaritans. When I asked the priest, on what passage of tlic Law 
ho founded this important tenet, he quoted the verse, “ See now that 1, even 
T, am lie, and tliere is no god with me: I kill, and I make alive,”'!' with a 
great air of confidence in tlie correctness of his interpretation, and asked 
us, “ Do you think that men arc to remain in their graves, after tlu-y are 
made alive again ?” In answer to a question which we afterwards put to 
limi, he supplemented his creed, by declaiing liis belief in the existence of 
Satan, as a malignant and injurious stfirit having access to the souls of men, 
to tempt and allure. When we asked liim to ])oint out the antliority in the 
Teiitateuch, the standard of his faith, for this doctiinc, ho said, “The 
Nahash which addressed Kve ^yaB eudcntly more than a serpent. It was 
Satan who sjioke witliin that animal ” “ 'I rue, we said, “ but have you no 
more direct proof for the personality of Satan in the hooks of AIoscs?” 
“ Verily, w'e have,” ho replied with LU’cat emphasis, “ look at these 
texts, ‘ Certain men, the children of liclial, arc gone out from among 
you;’! ‘Beware that there be not a thought in thy heart of Bclnil’ 
\Vu could not but bo much struck with his application of these passages of 
lioly writ. With all duo deference to Gesenius and others, 1 nm more tlian 
inclined to believe, that the translators who render Behai as a proper name, 
have better authority for so doing, than those who ivnder it abstractly, 
“worthlessness,” “evil,” and so forth. U remains to Im proved, that it is 
eillier a late or Now Testament usage mondy, which sets it loilh in a perso- 
iml .sense § — / oL / /. pp. 46-4fi. 

Dr. Wilson s(fw the mysterious island in the De.ad Sea, near 
the emboucluire of the dordan, which Dr. llohinson did not see, 
and concerning xvhich there is so imioh positive and contradic- 
tory evidence. It was hut a few hundred yards from the shore, 
and too large to he only a floating mass of bitumen. Very proba- 
bly it will be found to be a shoal, sonietimes appearing above 
water, and having its bottom covered with pieces of bitninen. 
He has not been able to add any thing to our previous know- 
ledge of this extraordinary and deeply interesting lake. Indeed 
till that is novel in the geography oi* Palestine seems to ha\e 

* Dput. xxxii. 39. + Dcut. xiii. ht. 

+ Dent. XV. 9. The English version gives it, m this instance, “ beware that there bo 
not a thought in thy wicked heart." 

§ See Gesenii Lex. sub voe. 
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fallen exclusively to the share of the Americans ; and the later 
discoveries of Wolcot and Thomson are scarcely inferior in 
interest and importance to those of Dr. liobinson himself. One 
cannot hel]) regrettinpf, that, while science has contributed richly 
and copiously to our knowledge of the Holy Land in every other 
department, not a site within its hounds seems yet to have been 
astronomically determined. Dr. liobinson indeed speaks of the 
longitude of Jerusalem as found apjnoximately by a lunar obser- 
vation, and Seetzea took three ut diflerent times, but unfortu- 
nately they differed about seventy miles from each other! It is 
a little mortifying, and not a little ludicrous, that our best maps 
of the Holy Tj.'UkI have no better authority than a pocket covh 
pafiR, A sextant, an artificial horizon, and a telescope giving 
sufficient power to observe tlie eelip.se.sof Jupiter’s satellites, 
would add very little to the luggage of a traveller, arc not lihely 
to be injured, and would do more for the topography of the 
Dead Sea and other unsettled sites, in a few days, and without 
risk or labour, than has been done for the last 2,000 years. Let 
us hope that the proposed American expedition to the Dead Sea 
is something better than the caricature given in the newsjiapers, 
and that wo are about to have a creditable and intelligent sur- 
vey of its waters. So strong is the interest felt in regard to 
it, that the sale of the journal of such an expedition would 
speedily repay the whole expense of the undertaking. 

In connection with his journey to the sources of the Jordan, 
Dr. Wilson borrows from the journals of ^Ir. Thomson, an 
account of an extraordinary little lake, described by Josephus, 
and supposed by him to be tlic true source of the Jordan : — 

“ Now Pallium,” he says, “ is thought to be tlie fountain of Jordan, but in 
reality it is carried tliitber after an occult manner from llio ])laeG ealKd 
Pbiala ; this place lies ns you go up to Tracbonilis, and is a lumdred and 
twenty furlongs from Cesarea, and is not far out of tbo road on the light 
liand ; and, indeed, it bath its name of Pbiala [vial or bowl] very justlv 
from the roundness of its circumference, as being round like a whcfd. Ih 
water continues always up to its edges, without eitlier sinking or running 
over ; and as this origin of Jordan was formerly not known, it was disrover 
edso to bo, when Pliilip wastetrarcli of Trachonitis; for lie liad ebaif tlirown 
into Phiala, and it was found at Panium, wliere the ancients thoiiglit the 
fountain-head of the river was, to which it bad been therefore, carried by the 
waters.” Of this lake we have a particular aecomit by Mr. Tlioinson. “ It 
is,” lie says, ‘ about one hour and a half duo cast from the (upper) rattle 
(of Banias;) and consequently nearly three hours from the fountain of Jbi 
nias The path climbs over a high mountain, and then leads across a pluni 
covered with lava, and divided by the deep channel of a brook, wliich ruih 
down S. W., and f^ls into the mai'sh of Iluleh. The Birhet is the most sin- 
gular basin of water I have ever examined. It is manifestly the mouth of a 
perfectly round crater filled with water to within about eighty feet of the top 
This great volcanic howl is about three miles in circumference, and the sides 
are so steep, that it is difficult to get down to the water, ft does not apjiear 
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to be very deep ; since, in most parts tbo surfaof is covered with weeds, upon 
wliich thousands of docks vvero feeding. The circumstances which identify 
thoBirket er-Itum with the ancient Phiala, are its bowl-like shape, and the 
fact, that it has neither inlet nor outlet, is fed neither by a running stream 
nor by any visible fountain, and has no known channel of escape for its surplus 
waters. It neither increases nor diminishes ; but what it is now, in the hot- 
test and driest season of the year, the line on its lava-built margin clearly 
proves it to be, during tlie rains and snows of winter. This is a singular 
fact, and I leave others to explain the curious phenomenon. The examina- 
tion confirmed my former doubts. It is scarcely possible that tlie Phiala is 
the more distant appearance, much less the source of tlie stream at Banias. 
Tlie water of the Phiala is so insipid and nauseous, that it cannot be drunk, 
while the fountain at Banias pours out a river of cool, sweet, and delicious 
i\ater. The Phiala is so crowded with leeches, that a man can gather 
0000 or even 8000 in a day ; while the fountain at Banias is not infested by 
a single leech. This could not be, if the river of Banias drained the lake 
Phiala. Besides, the size and position, of the mountains, and the depth and 
direction of the intervening valleys, interpose physical and geological ob- 
stacles which render the supposition incredible. And, moreover, so vast a 
discharge of water, as the fountain of Banias recpiires, would draw oil’ the 
whole lake of Phiala in twenty-four hours ; or, if the supply from some 
hidden source be equal to the demand, it would at least change the stagnant 
character of the lake, and manifest its operation on the surface.”'- Fb/. //. 

Pl>. l7i)-l8J 

With tliia extract we most reluctantly conclude. The re- 
lufiining portion of J)r. Wilson’.s tour embraces the tcrajiting 
names of Nazareth, d’lberias, Safed, Damascus, the Lehanou 
range, Tyro, Sidon, lieyrut, Joppa, Tripoli, Baalbek, Smyrna, 
Coiistanliiiople, and the Danube. On all the.se, and the many 
oilier interesting localities which Dr. Wilson has visited, the 
render will find in tliese delightful volumes not only the perso- 
nal observations and researches of a rielily furnished tnith- 
luviiig and sagacious mind, but an elaborate, learned and dis- 
tinct digest of whatever is most valuable in former writers. The 
latter jiortioii of the second volume contains most valuable 
iiiaterials, for the historian, the Christian, and the Missionary. 
The various Christian sects and churches of tlie east, the eastern 
Jews, the Samaritans, the present state and prospects of Maho- 
inedunism and various questions connected with the ancient 
jicoplcs and languages of the east, are treated of in the laborious, 
ele<ir and exliaiistiug method of tlie Germans ; and the informa- 
tion regarding tliera, amassed by Dr. Wilson, leaves the general 
reader nothing to desire. 

The work indeed in all its details, is more like an Encyclo- 
pedia than the labour of a single individual. Wo look upon it, 
as an enduring monument of Dr. Wilson’s talents and piety, an 
iionour to our Indian literature, and to the Church, which can 
afford to send forth such men as Missionaries to the Heatlicn. 
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i\TiT. VITI. — Evidences relative to the Effivienci/ of Native 

Aqennf in the Administration of the Affairs of this Conntru. 

Caleatta. 18 ii. 

The “ wisdom of our ancestors" lias become a bye-word 
There are very few political or commercial priiicijdes on wliidi 
tlioy prided themselves, wliich have not been exploded umh'r iIkj 
fearless investigations of the present more practical age. There 
can scarcely be a greater contrast between the magnilieentstt'ani' 
ers whiidi now cross the Atlantic in a fortnight, ami tin? cora- 
cles of England in the days of Cicsar, than betwccji the niaxiins 
which modern ex])erience has establislied and those which \\civ 
considered as the maturity of wisdom m the days of the Stewarts. 
The history of ex})loded opinions would form one of the most 
interesting, as well as instructive, of works. In no depai!- 
ment, however, is this imju’ONement of prinei])les more ^isl!)^', 
and in none docs it open larger ])rospects of hap}nness to the 
family of man, than in our colonial policy. It is mntU'r of 
sincere congratulation that the establishment of these sound and 
beneficent principles should be contianporary with the unjireiv- 
dented cxiiansion of our colonial system, and that the most e\- 
tensivo em])ire tlie world has ever seen should be held by the 
nation wliiidi has made the greatest, progress in the science of 
colonial Government. lAn* more than a century and a half, and, 
indeed, down to a very recent period, colonies were regarded as 
existing exclusively for the benefit of the mother country, and 
this idea predominated in all the measures whicli WTi'cadojited in 
reference to them. The object of that policy was to render all 
colonial settlements subseiwient to the interests of the country 
by which they had been planted, with very little regard and orieii 
without any regard whatever, to their individual welfare, d'liis 
selfish principle may be considered as lying at the root of oiu' 
(piarrel with America. It was the attempt to make the colonies 
contribute to the revenues of the parent state, wdiich brought on 
the disastrous war of the Kevolution, and led to the independeneo 
of the United States. Hence, we find Mr. Hastings, when re- 
proached for his proceedings in India, making it his boast tliat 
while England was losing one empire in the West, he was creat- 
ing and consolidating another empire in the Plast, and that tlio 
revenue which she had failed to obtain in America would hence- 
forward bo furnished from India. Whatever iinprovemeiits 
were sanctioned in the colonies themselves had an c\e 
exclusively to their increased value as dependencies, and the 
liberal idea of administeringthoirnffairswiththe view of promot- 
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ing their own peculiar interests and happiness, never appears 
to liavc entered the minds of those who enjoyed the direction 
of affairs in England. We believe it is the remark of Mr. 
]\Iaeaulay that however trite and common-place the benevolent 
design of governing colonial possessions for the benefit of the 
governed, inculcated in Telemachus, may appear in the present 
more advanced age, they were deemed novel and startling, if 
not transcendental, in the age in which they were promulgated. 
But a nobler feeling has been gradually dilfused among public 
men, and wiser and more generous maxims of colonial policy 
have acquired the ascendancy. It is now considered one of the 
established maxims of the age that colonies should be released 
from all those restrictions which had been imposed simply to 
subserve the interests of the mother country, that they should 
ho treated as integral parts of the empire rather than as depen- 
floncies, and legislated for as they would probably legi.slato for 
tliemsolves, if they were independent. It is the prevailing opi- 
nion of the present time that the benefit of the connection 
should bo mutual, and that while the colonies stimulate the 
industry, ar/l supply the wants, of the country to which they are 
bound by the ties of consanguinity, they themselves should feel 
tlic blessings of the union in the improvement of their own 
constitution and happiness. 

Tlio Government of India has exhibited the same improve- 
ment of feeling. The noble declaration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
lliat Providence must bo supposed to have had some liigher ob- 
ject in view in annexing India to the empire of Britain than to 
afford facilitic.s for the export of piece goods and indigo, and to 
provide situations for the relatives and the friends of the Direc- 
tors, would have sounded strange, if not ridi(Ujlous, seventy years 
ago. Our power in India, eaino originally vithont our secldng. 
If any man had ventured to predict in April IToO, when tlie 
commercial Council of Calcutta was deprecating the wrath of 
die youthful tyrant of Murshedahad, that ^^•thili liftcen months 
cf that period, we should become the absolute masters of threo 
'Sii])ahs of Bengal, Bcliar, and Orissa, and create a Nawah of 
cur own, he would have been treated as the wildest of visionaries. 
Tlio factory^ defended by an nnwarlike garrison of a hundred and 
I fifty soldiers, was sacked, and the public servants were murdered; 
i flit we returned in force, and recaptured the town, (Ideated the 
^awab, and found ourselves suddenly elevated into a great poli- 
fical and military power in India. Our subseipient career has 
fecu the inevitable result of the recapture of Calcutta, and the 
fiscomfitare of the Nawah. We were obliged either to defend 
our now position, or to relinquish both it and the country. But 
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as soon as we found ourselves masters of these provinces, tin; 
hrst idea wliicli suggested itself to those on whom this power Imd 
so miraculously devolved was, to turn it into a source of profit 
for England and for themselves. From 1757 to 1705, the ascen- 
dancy we had acquired was employed, often by the most unjust 
and nefarious means, in increasing our piihlio and private gains. 
Those who wielded that power acted as if they had no hi glim' 
vocation in India, than to fill the treasury in Leadenhall Street, 
and to replenish their own private purses. When Lord Clive 
had obtained the Dowany in 1705, and the wliolc internal 
administration of a country, containing between g\xmty and 
thirty millions of people, was placed in our hands, he does not 
appear to have supposed that there was any higher responsihilitv 
attached to this important position than that of turning it to I lie 
best account for his Honourable Masters, and providing against 
its being endangered. He congratulated them, simply on the 
splendid income which they might now expect to derive ycarf) 
ear from their new territorial acquisitions in India. We iind no 
allusion in his despatches to the higher and nobler duty of 
employing these advantages for the benclit of the country, by 
attempts to improve its institutions, and to iiromote the }i;i])pi- 
ness of its vast population. Neither docs there appear to lm\(' 
been any more elevated sentiment among the Court of Diroi'- 
tors at home, who were incessantly engaged in struggles for 
the power, jielf and patronage associated with this magnilii'cnt 
conquest. Seventy years before, whim they had no occiqiation 
but to attend to a narrow and precarious trade, and no establish- 
ments in India but a few factories, they had directed tlint tlu' 
Chaplains they sent out should study the “ Gentoo” laiiguiiges. 
in order thutthey might communicate knowledge to the jicojile 
But these henevoleut views vanished with tlie acipiisitioii of 
power and territory; and when at a subsequent period the 
most eminent facilities had been opened in the course of ProM- 
dence for the cliffnigion of these intellectual and spiritual 
blessings, they employed them.sclvcs in debating on the proprii'i} 
of expelling every missionary from the country. 

So little indeed were the rulers of India alive to the moral 
responsibilities of their station, that for seven years after the 
administration of the country had been placed in their hands 
in 1765, they abandoned it to Native agency, with the full kmwv- 
ledge that the power thus delegated was made the instrimieiit 
of the greatest oppression. The administration of justice was left 
in the hands of corrupt native officials ; and the police of the conii' 
try was so entirely neglected, that the high ways swarmed with baiab 
of dakoits in the vicinity of Calcutta. Even the collection of the 
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revenue was entrusted to Natives of the country over whoso 
peculations the Council exercised so little control, that when 
they were at length constrained to take the management of the 
tinauces into their own keeping, they found more than half a 
inillion sterling a year of revenue permanently alienated by 
fictitious grants. These native ofticers were rewarded by large 
salaries, at tlie very time when they were amassing colossal for- 
tunes by every species of extortion. The Fouzdar of Hoogly, 
who occupied no higher post than that of tlife jn’incipal criminal 
authority in a single disttict, received an allowance ten times 
greater than that of the Members of Council. At the same time, 
it must not be foigotteu that although the Civilians were wretch- 
edly paid, the profits of the inland trade in which all the Euro- 
pean servants of Cfovernment were engaged, in spite of every 
prohibition, amjily compensated them for the parsimony of their 
masters. In a letter of March, 1772, Warren Hastings says : 

“ The boys of the service are the sovereigns of the country under 
the unmeaning title of supervisors, collectors of the revenue, ad- 
ministrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people." 
At the beginning of the next year he says, “ Who would rest 
satisfied with a handsome salary of Three or Four Thousand 
llupeos a year to maintain him in Calcutta, who could get a lakh 
or three lakhs, which I believe have been acquired in that space, 
and live at no expense, in the district ?” The fact appears to 
lane been, that all the authority and influence of the adminis- 
tration were left in the hands of Mahomed Ueza Khan,— who 
received Nine lakhs of Rupees a year, — and of his subordinates 
m every district, who were also paid large allowances in the 
shape of salary, while the nominal superintendence of the 
machinery of Government, was placed in the liand^)f the Ci\il 
S('rvants with salaries of three or four hundred Riqiees a monili ; 
ami that their attention was exclusively given to llic aeenninla- 
tiun of private fortunes by commercial spocnlalions. The first 
mvasioii of lliis vicious system was made in J772, when the great 
genius of Warren Hastings was employed on the eonipletc 
recomUriielion of the Go\ eminent. He transferred the seat of 
the administration to Calcutta, and confided the most rcsponsihle 
ollices in it to the Furoppan olFicers of Government, and thus 
prepared the way for a suitable increase of their allov.anees. By 
this arrangement, the importance of iiatiNC agency in the maii- 
itgenient of the alfairs of the country was gradually diiiiini.shed, 
and the salaries allowed to the Native oHicers began to he cur- 
tailed in a coiTcsponding degree. The process of inerease in 
die one case, and reduction in the other, was steadily pursued 
during the following twenty years, and at the next change in the 
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liis interesting treatise — for which he will be amply repaid — 
and comj)ares his anticipations with the realities which surround 
us, ^Yill feel convinced that few instances of such remarkable 
foresight have been presented to public vioAv. But, at the very 
time when Mr. Grant was urging these enlightened views upon 
Government, Lord Cornwallis was employed in depriving the 
native community of every stimulant to improvement by exclud- 
ing them entirely from all ofticcs of any imj)ortanco and dis- 
tinction ill the Government. The leading principle of the system 
of administration which he established was that of conducting 
it in all its branches, solely by European agency ; of conferring 
every situation of trust and emolument on the covenanted ser- 
vants of Government, and narrowing the circle of cmiiloyincnt 
for the natives of the soil to the smallest possible limits com- 
patible with the working of the machinery. In the dejiartmciit 
of Civil Justice, tlic jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners — 
afterwards denominated Munsilfs — was restricted to suits not 
exceeding the value of 50 Ils, ; and one of tlio chief roasotis 
for the institution of these Courts, was the relief they would 
afford to the Zillah and City Judges. The Police ollieei’H 
were entrusted witli a circle of* about ten miles, and invested 
with considerable powers ; but we cannot discover that they 
received any other remuneration than a reward of Ten Rujiecs 
a head for every dakoit apjireliended by them, and convicted 
by the Magistrate, and a commission of ten per cent, on the 
value of all property, stolen or plundered, wliicdi they miglit 
recover, provide*! the thieves and robbers were apprehended 
and convicted. They were made the mere “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to the covenanted servants of Govern- 
ment, upon whom all administrative responsibility was devolved 
In the country in wdii(di thirty years before almost every post of 
ufiicial dignity and nifluenee Inul been filled with Natives, they 
were excluded from all share in the administration, and reduced 
to a state of the most complete official degradation. 

Strange as it may appear, this most unjust and impolili' 
system of administration received the cordial nj)})robiition of one 
of the greatest statesmen to whom the destinies of India liave 
ever been committed, the Manpiis of Wellesley. Nothing can 
exhibit more clearly the character of that ago, than tlie adoj)tion 
of such unworthy views by the man who avus one of its bright- 
est ornaments. At the very time when Napoleon Avas refusing 
to employ any but natives of the country in the administration 
of Lombardy, and the other Italian provinces he had subdued, 
Lord Wellesley refused to employ any but foreigners in the Go- 
vernment of India. In the celebrated minute in Avhich his rca- 
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sons for the establishment of the College of Fort William in 
Bengal are given, he said, The duty and policy of the British 
Government in India require that the system of confiding the 
immediate exercise of every branch and department of the Go- 
vernment to Europeans, educated in its own service, and subject 
to its own direct control, should he diffused as widely as possible, 
as well with a view to the stability of our own interests, as to the 
happiness and welfare of the people.*’ Here we have revealed 
to us not oidy the principle on which the Government of India 
was conducted under Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wcdlcsley, but 
the arguments on which that principle was based. They and 
their colleagues had been led to form so low an estimate of the 
intellectual and moral character of the natives as to deem it a 
matter of benevolence to exclude them from all share in the ad- 
ministration, totally forgetting that one of the most ofieetuul 
means of raising that character, was to hold out incentives to 
virtuous and honorable ambition by the hope of official distinc- 
tion. * They considered it essential to the stability of our foreign 
rule, to exclude the Natives from all participation in the power 
of office, forgetting how much stronger would be their attachment 
to our administration when they were admitted to participate in 
its honours and emoluments, than when they were shut out from 
all share in the Government, and left to brood over their degra- 
dation. If this doctrine of exclusiveness, adopted doubtless from 
principle, had led them to take measures for raising the tone of 
native society by giving- the people those benefits of education 
to which the covenanted servants were indebted for their suj)eri- 
ority, and thus to i)reparo them for being associated in the Go- 
vernment of their own country, their benevolence would not have 
been so questionable. But throughout this period, there was a 
feeling, not so much of indilference, as of absolute repugnance, to 
the mental and moral cultivation of the Natives. Education 
would indeed have removed one of the ohjections to their being 
employed in situations of imlitical trust and influence ; but it 
would at the same time ha\o given additional strength to the 
other objection ; for Llie admission of a large body of enlightened 
Natives to a share of the power inseparable from office would 
have been deemed, on tlic princij)les prevalent in that period, 
fatal to our exotic rule. Our empire was^aid to ho an empire 
of opinion ; and if we are to interpret this dark aphorism by the 
practice of that age, we must take it to signify Unit it was an 
empire based on the ignorance of the governed. 

But the folly of tliis exclusive system gradually became ap- 
parent in the increasing defects of our administration. It was 
found that the districts entrusted to the covenanted servants were 
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too largo for their supervision ; that their own knowledge of tluj 
language, habits and condition of the people was far too limited 
to enable them to act with vigor and efficiency, and that the 
amount of labor thrown on them, rendered it impossible for them 
to perform their duty with satisfaction. They became mere 
cyphers in the system, and all substantive power was engrossc'd 
by their own native officers. It was evident tliat the irrespon- 
sible power thus exercised by underpaid Natives was employ- 
ed solely for their own benefit, and against the interests of 
the community, that an under-current of extortion and op- 
pression ran through every department, and that justice was 
regularly sold and bought like any other marketable commodity, 
By slow degrees, did the most discerning of our public officers 
become aware of the fatal error which had been committed in the 
foolish attempt to govern seventy millions of people by a tlioii- 
sand foreigners. The incompetency of the Natives for tlie 
performance of these official duties, — the assumed fact on which 
Lord Cornwallis’s system of exclusion rested, — was found to be 
a mere assumption, which was unable to stand the test of experi- 
ence. The pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this 
article furnishes us with the opinion of some of the most emi- 
nent of the public servants on this important subject, and we can- 
not better illustrate the progress of sounder opinions between the 
two periods of 1793 and 1881, — nearly forty years — than by a 
free quotation from its pages. The first testimony on the list 
is that of Sir Henry Strachey, one of the most eminent public 
servants the Company have ever enjoyed, and who, even in tlmt 
age of exclusion, in reply to the interrogatories circulated by 
Lord Wellesley in 1802, said, “ I would observe how very easily 
the Natives all acquire the requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased to entrust to them. I would ask who can 
doubt that they would very shortly if not depressed and dispi- 
rited, become at least equal to the functions they performed 
before wc came among them. 1 confess it is my wish, tbougli 
possibly I may be blamed for expressing it, not only to have llie 
authority of the Native Judges extended, hut to sec them, if 
possible, enjoy important and confidential situations in other 
detmrtments of the state.” The pamphlet informs us that 
shortly after the renev^iil of the Company’s Charter in 1818, tlie 
Court of Directors appointed a special Committee of their own 
body for tlie purpose of conducting an enquiry into the admi- 
nistration of Justice in India. The Committee called upon 
some of the gentlemen who had enjoyed official situations in 
India to send in the result of their own experience, and wc find 
Mr. J. Neave, Mr. T. H. Ernst, Mr. R. W. Cox, Sir H. Strachey, 
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Mr. E. Strucliey, Mr. J. D. Erskiiie, Mr. G. Read, Mr. J. G. 
Kavenshaw, and Mr. W. Thackeray all testifying to the zeal and 
ability with which the Native officers of Government had per* 
formed the limited duties entrusted to them, and strongly recom* 
mending their admission to higher offices. Among these 
testimonies, that of Col. Walker is deserving of particular notice, 

“ The admission of the Natives to offices of honor and profit 
is the only mode by which they can bo effectually conciliated. 
It is vain to expect that men will ever be satisfied with merely 
having their property secured, while all the paths of honorable 
ambition are shut against them. This mortifying exclusion 
stifles talents, humbles family pride, and depresses all but the 

weak and worthless So long as this course of hostility 

remains, the British administration will always bo considered 
as imposing a yoke.” These sentiments were delivered in IRlfj. 
Two years later Lord Moira, in his judicial minute stated that 
another effect of our system was the disgust v/hich it gave to 
the higher classes of native.s, in the loss of all prospects of res- 
])cctable provision under the economical scale of our native 
eslahlishments. The door to official emoluments, and to stations 
of dignity was necessarily closed against the natives by the 
exclusive cmidoyment of the covenanted servants of Go- 
vernment.” The necessity of introducing the natives to offi- 
ces of higher responsibility, and of giving them a corres- 
ponding increase of allowances, was perceived at a verv 
early period by the Court of Directors themselves. They 
recorded their own liberal view on this sidiject in ISlf, 
and, ten years after, in their letter to the Bengal Govornment 
said, “ It has frequently been objected to the employment of 
the natives of India in judicial offices that they oniinot safely be 
trusted with the administration of justice. To Ibis objeciion it 
might perhaps be a siifficioiit answer (o say that they are already 
so trusted. But our princiiial reason for noticing the objection 
IS that we may impart to you our decided conviction that when 
wo place the Natives of India in situations of trust and con- 
fidence, we are bound under every consideration of justice and 
policy, to grant them adequate allowances ; wo liavo no right to 
calculate on their resisting temptations to ^\hich the generality 
of mankind in the same circumstances would yield.” These 
ideas gained ground with tlic local Government of India 
in proportion as the education of the Natives was improved 
in the seminaries which had been established. In I82C, Lord 
Amherst thus addressed the Court of Directors— ‘ It must other- 
'vise probably be a source of disquiet and intrigue, among the coni' 
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unless Government shall open some door for the cm 
ploymcnt of Ihc talents which their own liberality has, in many 
instances, elicited, and, to a certain extent, fostered, by nmking 
Natives of education and respectability of character eligible to 
higher grades of the public service than arc at present o]>cu to 
their fair and honourable ambition, the gift of superior knowledge', 
with whatever other advantages attended, can scarcely fail u> 
aggravate the discontent of the educated classes.” 

it is peculiarly worthy of remark that the Ooiirt of Directors 
togk the lead in this liberal course of policy, and that in iIk* 
originality and boldness of the reforms they ])ro])()Scd, ihcv 
nmnifested a degree of liberality wliicli ibcii* servants in Imlij 
w'ere not ])roparcd to second. 8o far ])ack as 18‘2t, tlicy recom- 
mended that the original cogni/nnee of a// suits of wliati'vi'i 
amount should be entrustiul to Native Judges and their Fm- 
ropcan officers limited to the duty of lieanug appeals, aial 
superintending the system. But we must give their o^Yll 
words : — 

“ Wo lU’O KiitislioJ tliftt to socuvo a prompt admiiiistralion of justioo to lli, 
Natives of India m civil casoe, Native functionarioH must he multiplied sn 
ns to eiuihlu tliciu to disjiose in the first instance of nil suits of tliat d('M iij^ 
lion, and, ns iippears to us, without regiird to the amount at staU', l])(‘ii 
decisions Ix'ing, of course, liaido to revision under a]i]a'al wdiere this clxu k 
may be deemed indispensalde, and wlint perhaps is of no h'ss importainv 
their general conduct being siiltjeet to a (;oustant and vigilant su])crviMtiii 
on fhe part of the ICuropenn fiiiictionnries in the disti ids where they an 
stationed, It should Ite tlie duty of the latter not only to liear appeaK lail 
to impure into and to re])ort to Government periodieufly on the etlicieu('\ of 
the Native agents emjdoycd more immediately under tlic'ir eye, and tlir 
degree of estimation 111 whieh they are lu'ld by th(' eommunity, wliiFt a 
should erpinlly he the care of Goverimn'iit to reward tlie deserving and to 
testify in the most marked manner its displeasure against itersons of an 
opposite chmactor." 

It is ii memorable circumstance in the history of British Tmlhi 
that this reformation, which lias so entirely altered the dm- 
racter of onr Indian administration, though recommended in 
such strong terms by the Court of Directors, wliosc will is usu- 
ally law in India, was not completed till thirteen years alh't' 
the date of their despatch. TJie time, however, was now up- 
proaehing when the enlightened and liberal views, so re- 
peatedly, and yet so vainly, expressed by the GovoniiiK'Ui 
in England and India, wmre tG bo carried into elfect, when 
the maxims of the Cornwallis and Wellesley administratiuii!-^. 
wliieli experience had demonstrated to be unsound in prin- 
ciple, and inisafo in practice, w^ere to bo consigned to tlic 
tomb, and the degradation of the Natives was to couse. Al- 
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though Lord Wellesley had declared at the beginning of tlio 
century that the duty and policy of Government rendered 
it necessary that the system of confiding the immediate ex- 
ercise of every branch and department of the Government to 
Europeans educated in its own service should bo ditfuscd as 
widely as possible, yet this system of exclusion had been ibiind 
utterly impracticable. Government had been constrained, by 
ilic irresistible force of circumstances, gradually to enlarge the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Native Judges. It was found 
tluit without such assistance the business of the country would 
be brought to a dead halt. In 17911 the Munsilfs were entnrst- 
ed with suits only of the value of 50 Es. ; in 1803, the cliiss of 
Sadder Amins was instituted with jurisdiction over suits of the 
value of 100 rupees. In 1814, the powers of both classes were 
enlarged. In 1821, the cognizance of Munsills was extended 
to eases of 150 rupees, and that of the Sudder Amins to those 
of 500 rupees. In 1827, the Sudder Court was empowenal to 
invest Sudder Amins with authority to try cases to the value of 
1 ,000 rupees, and thus it gradinilly came to pass that a \ cry consi- 
derable proportion of the original suits igstituted in the Civil Courts 
were decided by Native J udges. But these powers were conferred 
from necessity, rather than from choice ; there was none of that 
clicerfulness in the gift whicli would liavo given it particular 
value; and Government appears, moreover, to hau^ dolermini'd 
to counlerbalanee the enlarged powers it was consirained to 
grant to these Native oOicers by the parsimony with which their 
laliours were rewarded. The jiay and allowances given to the 
whole body of MimsilTs and Sudder Amins, the Judges of the 
l)co])le, the original arbiters in nineteen-twentieths of all cases of 
litigation, did not exceed the aggregate sum eiijo)C(r hy eight ol’ 
tile Covcnaiitod Judges. 'This discvepaiiey was foreihly })ointed 
out by the Court of Directors in their desjnileh ol the ISili, 
hehriiary 1828: “ ] t is nevertheless essential to this result iii 
liulia, that the Natives cm})loyed by our Govermneiit shall bo 
liberally treated*, that their emoluments shall not ho limited - to a 
hare subsistence, whilst those allotted to l'uu' 0 ])eans in situations 
of nut greater trust and importance enable them to live iif 
allluencc and uccpiire wealth. Whilst one class is eonsideix'd 
tiB open to temptation and placed above it, the other, witlioiil 
corresponding inducements ter integrity, should not be exposed 
bJ eepial temptation, and bo reproached for yielding to it.” 

Lord William Ecnti nek assumed tho reins of Government in 
July, 1828, and set himself to a vigorous and impartial exami- 
Ratioii of the whole system of administration which had been 
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ill operutioii lor thirty-five years. He carefully studied its priU' 
ciples, and endeavoured to trace out its consequences, and the 
result of his researches may bo gathered from the evidence ^vhich 
he subsequently gave in the House of Commons — 

“ 111 many respects the Mahommedans siiqiassed oiir nile : they settled 
in the countries which they conquered : they intermixed and intermarried 
with the Natives, they admitted them to all privile^^cs; the interests and 
sympathies of tlio conquerors and conquered became identified. Our policy, 
on the contrary, htis been the reverse of this, cold, selfish, and unfceliiv^f- 
tho iron hand of jwwcr on the one side, monopoly and exclusion on the 
other. The bane of our system is not solely that the civil administration 
is entirely in the hands of foreigners, but that the holders of this monopoly, 
the patrons of Iheso foreign agents, are those who exercise the directing 
power at home : that this directing power is exclusively paid by the ])nl i on- 
age : that the value of this patronage depends exactly upon the degree m 
which all the liononrs and emoluments of the state are engrossed by then 
clients to the exclusion of the Natives. 'I’liero exists in consccpirnci', on 
the ])art of the home authorities, an interest in respect to the adiuinistiation, 
precisely similar to what formeily prevailed as to conimoroe, directly ojiposeif 
to the welfare of India : and consequently, it will bo remarked without sm 
prise, tiiat la tlie two renewals of tlio charters that have taken jdace wilhin 
the last l'.,ent>'fivo years, in the fiist nothing was done to break down 
this admin i'^Li'citive monojiol^ and in the second, thongli a very impov- 
taut piinciplo was declared, that no disability from holding office in auv 
suhjc'ts of the Crown, by reason of birth, religion, descent, or colour, 
should any longer continuo, still no provision was made lor working it out , 
and as far as is known, the enactment has remained to this day a dead hdh'). 
India, ill order to become an attaclad depeudeney of Ore at Piilain, iiiusi 
ho governed for her own sake, not for the sake of the eight hundred or one 
thousand individuals who aro sent fiom JOigland to make their forlinu’^ 
They aro totally incompetent to tlie eharge , and in their hands admiiii.str.i 
tion, in all its civil Immches, I’ovenue, judicial, and ]>oliee, has been a failiiiv 
Our Gfovernmeut, to ho a('ciiro, must ho made popular, and to become so, u 
must eoiisult tho welfare of the many ami not of the few: the OnvciU' 
iiieiit must renmiti arhitraiy, but it may also he, and should he, paternal." 

In tho course of the* years 182‘.) and 1830, Mr. Holt Maekiii- 
zi(3, Mr. Eutterwortli iiayley, Mr. David Hill, Mr. M. H. Tunilmll, 
Mr. Alexander Rosa, and tlio greater pro])ortion of tho infiiiein 
tial public functionaries at this presidency, avowed their coiivie, 
tion that tlic system on which we had been acting was ahsuul 
and impolitic, and forcibly urged a complete and radical change. 
The tide had now completely turned, and the antiquated iilea^ 
which had continued to linger in our admini.stration, so long 
after they had been condemned by the public voice, were com- 
plctoly swept away by th'e Hood of reformation. Tho Govcrnoi’ 
General and his Council acknowledged the injustice of excluding 
Natives from all oilices of importance and emolument in tho laiul 
of their birth; they saw the impolicy of keeping the nati^e 
mind in a state of constant irritation by the exclusive hestoval 
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of all places of any value on the concpiorors. They perceived 
tlie iniposaibility of continuing our Government on the prin- 
ciple of perpetually excluding the natives from all participation 
in its honors and responsibilities ; and they became aware that 
the more enlightened the people became, the more intense 
would be the dissatisfaction produced hy tliis policy. After 
having spent nearly three years in maturing his plans, Lord 
William Bentinck wrote to the Court of Directors to say — 

“ A more extended recourse to Native ncfemy for tlie disposal of judicial 
business baa been so earnestly, repeatedly, and so recently urged by your 
honourable Court, that 1 should almost have deemed it my duty to give 
effect to your injunction, in spite of any local obstacles which have opposed 
themselves. Hut couciirring as I do most cordially, in the wisdom, the jus- 
tice and the sound policy of those injunctions, and being fully satisfied that 
Native probity find talent may immediately bo found, if due caution ho ob- 
Korved m the selection of instruments, in suflieient ahundunce to justify the 
present introduction of the system. 1 should hiivo deemed myself criminal 
had I any longer delayed to concede to the people of this country a measure 
so eminently Gnlculatcd to facilitate tlieir access to justice, to conciliate then- 
attachment, and to raise the standard of the moral eharacter.” 

In that year 18111, a memorable year for Tiulia, was^i promul- 
gated the first of a series of enactments for fissociatihg the Na- 
tives of India ill the administration of the country, and hes- 
to\Ying on them a larger allowance than they had ever enjoyed 
before. The jurisdiction and the allowfinces of the Mnnsiffs 
nnd Sudder Amins were increased, and a superior grade of 
oflicers was introduced into the service, that of Principal Sndder 
Aiiiins, to whom tlie examination of all cases which under the 
old regime would have been cognizable only by the European 
Zillah Judge, was transferred. By thus conferring situations 
of trust and einohiment on the natives, and granting them offi- 
cial distinction in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, and fos- 
tering the feelings of legitimate ambition in the native com- 
munity, he succeeded in giving greater jiopnlarity and sta- 
bility to onr (xovernment than it had enjoyed since we took 
the Dewany into our own hands; for tlie Perpetual Settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, though a higlily popular measure, 
conferred bciuTit only on one section of the public, that of 
llio landholders, whereas the liberal measure of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck disseminated the seeds of liojio throughout tJie 
country. These liberal principles became the basis of our 
administrative policy from that time' forward. Those who 
have succeeded him have built upon his foundation ; and we 
should just as soon think of reviving the maxims of ’political 
economy which prevailed before the publication of the Wealth 
ef Nations, as of going back to the system which was deemed 
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SO ^visu and politic in the days of Cornwallis and Welles- 
ley. In 1833, while Lord William Bentiiiek was yet in the 
country, the office of Deputy Collector was created for the 
emt)loymont of Natives in our revenue arrangements ; and the 
system of employing Native Agency has since been gradually 
extended to almost every department of Government. The ])ay 
of the Darogas, the Native officers of the rolico, has been nuiro 
than doubled, and Native Sub- Assistant Surgeons, cdiieaG'd in 
our Medical College, have been appointed to duties AvJiich 
were formerly entrusted only to the graduates of London 
and Edinburgh. Before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, 
no suit of a higher value than lOOO Rs. was entrusted to a 
Native Judge, and his ])Owers were subject'd to restrictions 
which served to mark tlu' very low estiiiinte iu which Nati\o 
Agiuicy was held. Within six years after the b.irrier r»f ex- 
clusion had been broken down by the aiTangenients of l.S3f, 
the proposal originally made by the Court of Directors w.c, 
carried into ellect, and the original cognizance of every (!i\il 
suit, of whatever amount, was entrusted to the uncovenanteil 
judicial service, wlnlc the more costly Jhiro])can agency vas 
reserved for the hearing of apjieals from tlieir decisions, and the 
general suporinlcndence of their ju'oceediugs. Under the new 
system, a largo jiroportiou of those dutii's Avhieh were heapixl 
upon the covenanted officers of Government in various depail- 
ments, twenty-live years ago, have been transferred to the iin- 
covenanted service, and for the most jiart to natives. If it be 
said tliat these duties were always piaJoriiu'd by tlie natives Ix'- 
fore the new arrangements came into o])erution, and that the 
division of labour between llie Native and tlie Eiu*o]>ean agtaicv 
is much the same as it was foruu'rly, still it may be nnirnud 
with iicrfeet contidence, that, to the full extent of tlie truth of Ibis 
assertion, notliing could allbrd a stronger argument in favor eJ 
these reformed plans. Under the old system, the native agency 
by which the covenanted Eiirojiean officers were relieved I’mie 
labour, was both irregular and irresponsible It was owing to 
the imperfection of our institutions that so large a share ol 
official duty, and, with it, of official ])o\ver, was assumed iiy 
the venal native officers; and they made it the instrument of ex- 
tortion and ojipression. “ It will he gaining a most iiiiportinit 
point,” say the Court of Directors, “ if we can substitute a well- 
paid and responsible agency for that unauthorized and tieini- 
cious iniiucnce, w'hieh tlicre is reason to fear that the Nativi’ 
officers of the Court are in tlie habit now of too frcipienllv 
exorcising over the proceedings of those Courts.” Those diituvs 
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jii the administration of justice are now legitimately entrusted 
to them, and they arc made responsible lor tlieir laithful per- 
formance ; their instrumentality was now publicly acknowledg- 
ed, and placed under cltieient control. There can be no l)('sita- 
tion in affirming tliat tlie business of the country has been 
mucli better executed since natives have tlius ])een oj)enly 
associated in the performance of it. Tlicre is more work done', 
and it is done with gnaiter expedition and satisfaetion, and 
those who preside over the various departments are miabled 
to exact greater punctuality. Nor has this largo admixture of 
imcovenanted agency into the service of the, state, rendered 
tliat of the covenanted officers redundant. Whatever im- 
putations, patriotism or calumny may cast upon the Civil 
service, as an instrument of Government, it is an incontrover- 
tible fact, that we arc rapidly aptiroaching the period when 
the administration of India must be brought again under the 
revision of Parliament, and that as yet there is no indication 
of the existence of anv body of men in India (pialiiied by their 
intelligCDeo, integrity, and high principle to take the t>hiee of 
th(j privileged and covenanted civil service. Whatever inodi- 
lications may be made in the construction and the allowanees 
of that service, seven years hence, it is certain that it cannot 
be superseded in its functions, without inllicting serious injury 
on the ]mblic administration. The native ag(;ncy to v\hich 
we have alluded has productal this benetit, that it has rendered 
the more ex])ensive apparatus of the covenantiMl service lar 
more efficient, by relieving the olUeers from the details of 
])ub]ic duty and enabling llnuu to devote their attention to its 
higher responsibilities, and there is I'very probability that it 
will be found etpially neci'ssavy to retain botli, when the scheme 
of our Governnumt conn’s to he revised. 

The large share in the ])ubhc administration now given 
to the natives of the country has been the naturid n'sult 
of the attention bestowed by Goverinmuit on their educa- 
tion. Their introduction to the ])uhlic service, under the new 
svstem of Lord William Lentiiiek, was preceded by many years 
ol' successful eiforts to ipialify thmii for those situations. We 
have already alhuh’d to the earnest ('iitreaties made by Charles 
Crant in J7{j2 to establish Knglisli Seliuols, and unlock the 
treasures of Imiropean knowledge to the higher classes. It 
is a remarkable cirenmstance in the history of Indian im- 
provements, that a quarter of a century should have bcmi allow- 
t'd to elapse before the Government of the country determined 
ffi act upon his liberal and enlightened views. During the bviL 
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liant administration of Lord Wellesley, although the most laiuh 
able efforts were made to qualify the Civil Servants of the Com- 
pany for their important duties by enforcing the study of the 
native languages, no attempt whatever was even thought of to 
give the blessings of education to the Natives themselves. It 
would be as ungenerous to upbraid that illustrious statesman for 
not having anticipated the views and feelings of a succeeding 
generation, as to charge Lord Cliatluini with not having abolished 
the slave trade. Lord Wellesley’s genius was employed in ex- 
tending and consolidating the empire, and improving the insti- 
tutions wc had established for its government. The instruction 
of the Natives was at the time considered equally as iiicom])uli- 
hle with the stability of (he empire, as the fi’cedom of the jjresb. 
Lord Miiito’s administration was a mere continuation of that of 
his predecessors, and the only educational olibrt which was iiiadi' 
was a proposal to establish colleges for teaching the morality of 
the Hindu Slmsters. Lord Hastings was the first Governor- 
General who boldly came forward to cnconiMgo the edueation of 
the peopl(‘, not in the doctrines of the Koran or the Piu’an.s, 
hut ill those acquirements to which the Eurojiean nations vero 
indebted for their elevation and strength, fic was the firsl to 
repudiate from the chair of saprmno authority, the igiio])l(; 
maxim that the ignorance and degradation of llie people w('i'(' 
essential to the permanence of our sovereignty ; and it is eiitiixh 
to the im])ulse which ho communicated that we owe the presoiii 
diffusion of knowledge among the people of Jiulia. To liiiii 
belongs the distinguished lionor of breaking uj) tlie old s}stcjii, 
in spite of the serious ohjeetioiis of some of the most iiifhu'Ji- 
tial men in the Government, wlio claimed to be better acquainted 
than others with the policy by which India must be secured to 
Great Britain. It was immediately after the triunipli of tlio 
Mahratta and Pindari campaigns, (hat laml Hastings proclaim- 
ed to the world the novel and startling fact that the Britisli Go\crii- 
ment did not dread tho instruction of the Natives, hut nitlur 
considered it an important and imperativo duty. He was aid) 
seconded in his views by Sir Edward Hyde East, Mr. BiutL'i- 
worth Bay Icy, and Hr. Carey and others, under whose conihincd 
influence the Calcutta School Book Society, the Calcutta Scliool 
Society, and above all, the Hindu College, came into existence. 
Hearty and substantial assistance was at the same time given l)y 
his Government to tho vernacular Schools established at Chin* 
surah by the Rev. Mr. May. Within two years after Rajputmia 
had been brought under our control, Lord Hastings gave a 
practical proof of his boldness in the career of improvement I)} 
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the cstablislimunt of an English School in t)ic very heart of tliai 
country. Though little progress was made in the introduction 
of Natives to otiices of importance under hia administration, yet 
it may he distinctly traced up to the enlightened (educational 
measures whicli he commenced and encouraged with so nnich 
zeal, and hy which he may ho said to have laid the foundation of 
the Native Service of Government. Within a few years alter 
these Seminaries and Colleges had heon opened, it hecamc evident 
tliat the talent thus developed, if not cm})loyod in tht‘ service of 
tlic state, would he turned against it. and hecomc an eh inont of 
political discontent. It was felt that new paths of distinction 
must he opened to the ])eoplo, or the Schools must he closed. 

Ihit we must not fail to notic(‘, as an interi'sting lii.storical fact, 
th.it for some time after tlu' success of our Schools and Collegi's 
Imd heen manifested in developing the natural ahilities of the 
Natnes, and even after Lord William lieiUiuek iiad opened 
the gates of oflicc to nati\c andiition, a ver\ .strong feeling of 
re])ugnance to turn those talmds to aecoiini in the jmhlic ser- 
vice was manifested by some of the more iidluenlial memhers 
(if (iO\ernment. 'I'hey had been trained up in the o.velusive 
t'hil prinei[)les of th(‘ old School, of which tlii'v wiTie the 
list lingering rejirescntatives, and they resisted tin' admis- 
Mon of the aliimni of our Colleges into the hcvvico c'f Go- 
\ertiment with much tenacity. A refm’onco to the joiini.iU of 
tliat jiiu’iod, and to the vigorous argimioiUs which were used to 
ow'i'eoine thcsi' jirejudici's, and to shew that it w.^s the intciv.st 
if Lovernnieiit to make the Seimnaries and (Ailh ges the nursery 
'if tlie service, will shew how strong this (‘onser\.iiive priin*iple 
WHS, even in death. To such an extent vni.> this jirejudice 
csluhited, that some of those who viewi'd (he imunhers of the 
t'i\il Service with invidious ha-liiigs atliihiitcfl it to that in- 
'lepeiidence of cliaraidcr with which a European education was 
i'oiiiid to inspire tiie Native youth of the Metropolis, and which 
was httlo palatable to those who had been accustomed to the 
oriental servility of their N.itive ollieeis. l>nt it was not lU'- 
'■cssary to refer to so humiliating an origin for findings which 
tifight naturally he traced to the dread of new associations, 
<‘01(1 a repngnance to innovation. At the very time wlieii the 
'■idiuissioii of the youths of oiir (Colleges into the sciwice mi* 
'■ountcred such strenuous opposition from Indian fuui‘tionaries, 
die Court of Directors were ('xhihiting kindivd feeliiigs of 
aversion to innovatiivns, by discountenancing the rsfahli.^hment 
'd communication by steam hotween England and India, and 
^Jjflicting their displeasure on fjord William llentinck, whenever 
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ho vciituroil to employ the ol(l in coiivcying 111,: 
mails to Suez, instead of sending tlicm all the way round tin, 
Cape. That the Court of Directors, who have in so many cases 
shewn themselves to he before the age, were in this imstaiicc 
behind it, there can he no question ; but they have eflcctually 
vindicated tlieir character, by the strenuous elforts since •made to 
improve steam communication between Suez and Bombay, by 
building the Mozuffir and other magnilicent steamers, and wc 
believe that if those who objected to the employment of educat('(l 
natives in the service of the state, were again to occupy iidlnenlinl 
posts in the Government of India, they would fall in with Ihc 
improved current of tlie age, and advocate the jiropriety of 
obtaining tlie very highest talent that is available for the public 
offices. 

This brief review of the efforts of Governmenf to finalify Ibc 
natives of the country for the imblic service, and of the arrange 
ments which have been gradually made for their introduction 
to it, will naturally suggest the enquiry to what ('xtont native 
agency is at the ])rcsent time cinjdoyed in the adminislralKai of 
the country. This enquiry, to be of any jiractieal value should 
however, embrace not only the nuniher who may have Ik ch 
placed ill the more responsible situations which have been 
opened to competition under the new system, but tin' whob? both 
of native functionaries, in every d(q)artmont, as well as ibcii 
individual pay, and the aggregate amount disbursial by (lovern 
men! for native assistance. Tins will (tpen a new and inli'iesliu'' 
field of observation to the inquisitivi', and enable us to asccitaiii 
the inlluence which our system of Go\crnm('nt exercises iii ili* 
native comnmnity by the advantages and the hojies it allonb 
to its native subjects. But helore wi; ])roceed to this aiiiihsi^ 
vve desire to offer o nr cordial acknowledgments to the (boein 
mont of Bengal, to whose Iviiidncs.s and consideration we iiii 
indebted for access to those official doenments, whieh him 
enabled ns to compile this analysis. The result of ibese rv 
searches has been to slnnv that, exclusive of the Surgeons al 
Civil Stations and the Brotestant and Boman Caibolic (’Icrga 
men, the number of officers of the Civil and Military senici', 
employed in the various departments of the Civil Administralieii 
of the jirovinces, under the control of the Government of Ihu 


gal, amounts to lO') 

of Cliristians in the Uneovenanted Service hoj!) 

of Hindus and Mahomedaiis, l.h-TlS 


The iirovinccs whicli furnish employment to this Huro])oan aiai 
native staff are Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, — that is Cuttack, ^ 
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lliO South West Agency, Assam, Amican, and the Tenasserim 
Pro\iiiees, the entire population of which is generally estimated 
at T/iir/f/-/iir milliojis. "J'his return enihraces all the European, 
Cast Indian and Asiatic oHiccrs employed in the departments of 
Civil and Criminal Justice, the Police, the Collection of the Land 
Kevciiiuv the Ahkari, — or excise on spirits, — the Stamps, the 
Salt, Opium and Marine services, the Pilot and the Steam depart- 
iiu'iits and the Post Oltice. 'fho first point which will doubtless 
arrest the attention of the reader is the very small number of co- 
\oiian ted officers employedin administering the affairs of so vast a 
population ; there being only about t'otfr Hundred, or at the 
]'ate of one funelionary for about 87,500 pcojih'. This will shew 
(lie absurdity of the system established by Jiord Cornwallis of 
endeavoring to manage the (jovernment of so large a country, 
liy a small handful of privileged foreigners, and the jireposterous 
nature of the objections which were raised to the addition of a 
l:ii'g(' body of uiieoNenaiited and native agents. The wonder is, 
not that, in these eirciimstances, the whole administration should 
)ia\e fallen into disorder, and exhibited a deploralde example of 
weakness and iiieHicieiicy, but that there should have existed any 
ollicial organi/ation worthy of the name of a Government. I’lie 
I'etni'ii shews us how very imperfectly tlic nature of the admiiiis- 
Iraiioii, and the wants of the country were understood by the 
CuNornnu'ui of that period, and with how very little the Gover- 
iior-G('iieral was satistied. 

The remuneration bestowed on the Native instruments of 
thivi'inmciit, is also a mathu* of considerable interest, and we have 
l)('cii at SOUK' jiaiiis to draw up the following schedule, which will 
he (uiiiid, we hope, to present as near an approach to accuracy, as 
(lie voluminous iiiiturc of the duminieiits w'o have consulted, 
W'oidd admit of. There are 7PJ receiving 2 Its. monthly 


lift AS 

.’4,1 IS I'voia PkS. 2 n to lift. 4 0 moiitlily 00,(to7 H 

11 JU „ „ t 8 ., ,. S 0 (iS,H.j2 0 

’■'■•'"4 „ S H „ „ 12 0 a(i,84H 8 

,, l2 8 „ 11) n 25/)0() 0 

ld''4 „ „ in H „ 211 n 22,77(1 0 

20 8 „ „ 20 0 ID, 008 0 

014 „ ., 20 8 „ „ ;10 0 „ 18,020 H 

■''2 „ „ ;ll 0 ., „ 40 0 21,217 0 

'22 „ „ 4l 0 „ „ DO 0 „ OD.DOO 0 

,, „ Dl 0 ,, ,. 00 0 8 ,sii 7 0 

„ „ 01 8 „ „ 70 0 „ D,S8D 0 

„ 71 0 „ ., 80 0 „ i;5,Dll2 0 

20 „ 81 0 „ „ 00 0 1,740 0 

„ „ 01 0 „ 100 0 3.), 081 0 

V ,, 101 n .. „ 123 0 4.310 0 
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1)8 from llrf, 180 0 to Ub. 150 0 monthly,. 14,558 o 

22 „ „ 151) 0 „ „ 200 0 „ 1,127 0 

41 „ „ 200 0 „ „ 250 0 „ 10,877 

n „ „ 200 0 „ „ 300 0 3,821 t» 

30 „ 310 0 „ „ 350 0 13,010 0 

32 Jlt ,, 400 0 12,800 0 

II „ 450 0 4^050 0 

I „ „ 500 0 500 (' 

0 „ „ 000 ( 5,400 0 

1 „ „ 750 0 750 0 

I „ 1,200 0 


This coinpri/es every nntiv'- iTntionary from the liunibK' 
hurkunclaz to the (Joniinissioner (X the Court of Requests. It 
does not, ho\ve\ or include the vniigc chowkedars, whose niiiii' 
hers have heeii estimated at ahoiU 170,000, and who, on a rough 
ealculation, are sup])oscd lo receive a sum e(|ual to about Sutv 
lakhs of Rupees a year: hut as tlte payment is drawn from Uk' 
native community, and is not enforced l)y Government, and is, 
therefore, made with great irregularity, this sum will admit oi 
a euTisideiMble reduetion. These watchmen can scarcely hr 
reckoned a part of the public cstaldishmcnt employed in main 
taining the peace and order of society, as they arc much oftenri 
emj)l()ye<l in encouraging than in preventing outrage's, and ni 
many districts are not only the abettors, but the prime nge'iits 
of crime. Htill, however, tlu'y form a part of tlio staff of tin' 
administration, and if we cahudate! the sum paid to them at two 
thirds of the amount which 1ms been assumed, we shall hiO' 


an annual payment 

Cor the Vdlago chowkedars of 10,00,0(1(1 

For the regular native establishment (>f Govern- 
ment, OH, 50,(1(111 


or about one erore of Rupees ; which is e(pial to ton jmr enil 
of the gross revenues of these provim'os. 

The number of native ollieials in the ])ay of Govern nieui 
when compared with the amount of the ])opulalioii, and (lit 
strength of similar establishments in France and Fnglaml 
a[)pears so small, as to render it didieult to snpi)Ose how Ih' 
husiiioss of the comilry is carried on so eflieicntly with 
body apparently so inmlcquate to its duties. Assuming tin 
population at 'riiirty-hve millions, we have only one native ellift i 
of Government among HOC) people. Nor must it be forgottin 
that these returns include the whole number of individuals cm 
ployed in maintaining the peace of the country. The simiH 
body of troops, scattered at large intervals throughout thes(' pn* 
vinees, is seldom, if ever called out, and cannot tln'rofon' h 
considered as alfording any substantial assistance to the pole >' 
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'[lie whole niiiiiber of troops stationed tliroiigli a range of a liiin- 
dred and Hfty miles to the west of tlio Bhagirnii, does not 
exceed Five Hundred. Exclusive of those cantoned at Barrack- 
pore, — who iirc re(|nired for the niiinici])al duties of the metro- 
polis, — and at Diiiapore — where they are stationed to watch 
Nepal— itlicre are not more than live thousand Native troojis to 
he found througliout a country larger and more populous than 
hraiicc, and they have not been rerjuired to support the consta- 
bulary force of the country more than once in the present cen- 
tury. It is pleasing to remark that, partly from the national 
habits of subordination, and the spirit of acipiiescence which dis- 
tinguish the peaceable inhabitants of Bengal, but chielly from 
the mildness of our rule, no compicred country of equal extent 
has ever been retained and governed with so small a military 
force. The duty of repressing op])osition, and maintaining the 
authority of (iovernmeut in the interior is performed exclusively 
by the civil force. From the last returns to which we have had 
access of the proportion of the population in England, — employ- 
ed in the civil adimnistration of (Jovernment, we learn that it 
amounts to only bi),!H)(), among Eightecii millions. In France, 
the numher of otiicials tiaid by OoNernmcnlin all departments, 
c\clusive of the army, is said to exceed dhU,00(), in a population 
of about Thirty-three millions. 

Tile allowances enjoyed by the Native officers in the ('ioveni- 
incut of Bengal, will also ap[u'ar ^ory limited when compared 
with the value of ollicial situations under Native (rovcrnmeiits. 
It IS the pcmiliar feature of our rule in India, that wh('iic\er it is 
established, it at once closes the door of amhitioii on the Nativ('s 
of the eountry. All prospect of rising to the highest dignitu's of 
the state, and of enjoying tliosi' situations of trust and ])owcr, of 
hoiKjur and emohinieiit, which n'concile the higher classes of so- 
ciety to the oppression of arbitrary riders, in Native states, is at 
oiiee, extinguished. 'J’he great piizes of ambition are ])laecd be- 
yond their reach. All oliices of pow(‘r and of distiiictioii belong 
exclusively to the cmupiiTors, 'Flu-re is no situation in which tlie 
Nati\es arc not constrained to feel their ollieial inferiorilv. The 
establishment of a covenanted serxico for whom it was necessary 
to reserve the enjoyment of allollieesof })owrr and inlliience and 
emolument lies at the root of this policy; and, however great may 
be the advantages which have attended the eiiiploMnont of this 
I'otly of high-])riuciplcd and well-cdueated men in the service 
<'f the state — and we arc not disposed to deny that they are 
lumicrons, — they iiavo still been attended willi the drawback of 
^'eakening one of the strongest instriimonts of po[)ularity which 
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ii conqnoi'iug nation can employ, lliai of allowing families ot 
distinction to parlicijiiito in tholionours of the public administrio 
(ion. It must bo evident to any one acquainted with the interioi 
economy of native s()ci('tv that a less sum than dOO riqioes a month, 
IS not sutlicicnt to enable a native to maintain the full status 
and dignity of a gentleman in his own spbere; yet thrtfugbout 
tliese provinces, the number of otlicos, endowial with emoluments 
of this, and of gveatm’ amount does exceed ())/e Hundred and 
Fire. Wo have only to contrast this scanty distribution ol 
olheial f.ivours with the state of the administration in the Ibinjal) 
under the government of Kuniit Singh, wberi' the highest olliccs 
in the CabimT, and tbe administration of provinces, was open 
to the eomjietition of tln^ natives, and wa; shall find an ample 
reason for the gem'ral unjiopulantv of our govei’iinumt among 
the higher elasses of SocU'ty Tins objection to a foreign riih 
has been considerably mitigated since Lord William Lentnick 
gave elfect to thehberal views of tin; (hmrtof J )ircclors,and toliis 
own, by opiming so manv situations of bigber trust and emolunn nl 
to natue ambition. Altbough we bave not sutlicicnt d.ita Ibi 
establisbing a, conqiarison between the state of the nalive sciakv 
before and after bis time, a referema' to tin' oflaM's which he li.is 
created or impro\ed, eiiahles us to assert witb confidence lliat lln' 
improvement (mibrcces about Fi\e llumlreil mov or enlargeil olli 
CCS, and tbat the increased allowaiiees en|oyedby tbe iialiNes sue c 
his time, do not fall short of Twelve lakhs of Uiqiees a veai 
'I'he tendency of (lovcrnmcnt has long been lowarcLthe aiignuai- 
tatioii of Natn o allowances, and tlm diminution of those wlm b be- 
long to the (Jovenanted service. Sincethenewsystmncommciii- 
ed, wo can scarcely remember <i single' instance of the incre.iM 
of the latter, and the diminution of tbe formei', whib' numerous 
instances are constantly [U'csented of tbe revmsi' Tins bbcial 
disposition to increaM' the ineentives to /cal and inti'grily ni 
the native community is worthy of tbe high cbaractei of oia 
(Jovernment. 'I’iu're c.in be no (piestion, however, that a lai;n'i 
number of oflices of the higher grade, than at present exists, is 
reqiiii'ed hy the progress of circumstances, d'he scab' of (‘mple\ ■ 
ineiit must be enlarged to correspond with tin' increased aeijniiv- 
rnerits, qualilicatioiis, and expectations' of the natives. I’nil, 
indepemlciitly of the duty of creating larger motives to e\ 
ertioii in native society, and miiltijdying tbe rewards of olIi 
cial ability, it has lung been acknowledged and lameiibil 
that many of the more important situations under L" 
vornnient held hy natives are disreputahly nndeipaid Wi 

acknowledge with ])leasuro that the Darogas, or chief ()tlii’ei^ "1 
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Volicp, on wlioso oondiiot tlio happiness of the people is more de- 
pendont tlinn on that of any other class of ])uhlic servants, have 
within the last four years, received an iin])ortant addition to their 
allowances, and that the minimum of pay is now fixed at 50 Rs, a 
month, with the prospect of an increase to the limit of 100 Rs., 
but even this sum is not jdtogether adequate to the ])osition they 
occupy in the administration, and the great power with which they 
are entrusted. The Munsiffs, of the lower grade, at 100 Its. a 
month, ought assuredly to he raised to 150 Rs., at least after two 
or three years’ service. They are the Civil Judges of the peo|)h\ 
and ought to be jdaeed more on a par in point of allowances with 
tbe Civil Judges of the aristocracy than they are at presmit. I’lie 
Ministerial ollicers of the Courts, the chief men in each depart- 
ment in the interior, receive a pittance on which they ought not, 
for the credit of our (jio\ernment, to be obligi'd to live ; on whi<*]i 
it is well known that they cannot, and do not, live. The parsi- 
mony of Oovernmmit is mad<5 n\) by tin' general, hut notaltogi'tlu'r 
voluntarv, conlrihtitions of suitors 'I'ln? Shristadar, for instama', 
who IS often a person of far mori' importance in the decision of a 
catise tlian the Judge himself, andahvays a jierson of the highest 
distiuelion and influence in the dislri(!t, ought not to he liuimliat- 
ed in the eves of the }ieo])le by a salary of only 100 Rs. a month, 
w'liile the Judge reemves an ineome of ‘2,500 Rs. Tins imapiali- 
Iv belongs to the Cornwallis School, the maxims of whadi ]ia\e 
long since been exploded by the eommon smise and jiistiee of tla* 
present age. In no dejiartmeiit howe\ er is the scale of allowaiiei> 
so disgraecftil to onr eharaeti'r as in that of the Post Olliee, where 
file liigliest salarv of a “dawk mhiisbi,” a well educated na- 
Ine, who is ex[)eet('d to understand f ioogiM])]iv, Cnglisb and ae- 
( oiints, and to Ix' an liouest man into tin* b.iig tin, luw ei‘ exceeds -it) 
Rs a moiilb, inid loo (d’leii falls below that sum. The I’osI 
Cilice is coiisequmillv tbe ojiprobrium of tlie (lovernmeut of 
Reiigal, distiiiguislu'd above' cm'iw ('ther department for Us ineor- 
ii;.^il)b' irregnlaritv. Us slowness, and Us iulidehty. 

Tins sehednle of allow'aiiees atl'ords iiiformalioii wdiieli mav be 
tiirm'd to good account in tbe cause ol national education. It is 
'o'll kiiowui how highly all goverunient situations are })ri/i'd 
tlirongbout tlu' eountrv, and how large are the sums wliieli candi- 
•lates are eonstaiUly ])a\ing for them to those wlio are sii])])Osrd 
lo possess iiillneuce with the depositories of public patronage. It 
to he lamented that all the.se othees of state ha\(' hitla'i'to het'ii 
covi'tcd mure for the opjiortunities of illegal gain they allurd, than 
lor the pay attached to them. Rut while the CoM riimeiit is I'li- 
'k'uvouriiig in various modes to correct this Melons priiieiple, it 
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may legitimately take advantage of the eagerness wiili wliidi 
these a[>j)ointmenls are eoveted, and convert it into the stimnhini 
of improvement. We may feel certain that whatever rjiuililieatioiib 
for the attainment of these prizes, Government may prescribe, 
which are within the reaeli of the people, they will spare no exer- 
tion to acquire ; and it is here that we have oiir hold upon the po- 
pnlation at large, and may turn its energies into whatever chaii' 
nel we think lit to dig lor them. Tt was under tliis impression 
tliat Lord Hardinge’s eelehrat('d Notiheation of October IH.14 was 
drawn ii}), whieh lias attracted the admiration of Kurope. Tin' 
object of that measure was to make the Schools, the nursery ol 
the ])iil)lic service, and the jiiihlic service, tin' sliiimlant of tlic 
Seliuols. The two clauses to which we would jiartieulaily draw itic 
attention of the readm', are the following : 

“ Tlie (Jovcnior-tioheiiil is acconlinglv pleased todiiect that it he an in 
struct nai to the Couiieil of haliiealion, and to llin he\eial Local ( 'ouiiiiillcis 
and oilier aiitliorilics charged w itli llic duly of supcrmtcinling Luhlic In 
slritction tliioughout the l’ro\iu(Ts sidiject to the (lo\eiinnent of Ilengal, in 
suhinit to that (iovorii incut at an call) date, and sul)sc<|U('iitl) on tin' Isl oi 
datiaavy in oachycar iclurnstpn'jnuvd aec(U‘ding to llic foim appcudcdlo tin 
Kcsolniion) of Students who may he lilteil. according to tlieir severaUh 
of merit and capacity, for Mich of the vaiious [)iihlie oHicrsas willi reh'i.'iio 
to tin'll’ ag(', ahdities, and otln'r cire.iiiiistaiicc'', they may In; dci'iin il 
(pialilied to till 

Witli a MOW still fill ther tt) pr'miote and cncouiage the dilhisioii (1 
knowledge annmg tlie hiiiiihler chisM's of tin' pcoph', the (lovi'riioi-dein iiil 
is also ])]eased to direct, that ('\<’ii in the seleelion of ])eison-. to till llieluvo-l 
oilices nndcr tint Goveinmenl. icgM'cl he had lo tin' lohiluc uctpiireiin'iiK s' 
the candidates, and that m every instance a man who can read ainl wiib' ht 
lU'cfcrri'd to one wdtu cannot.” 

Unfortunately, tills nohle design has not yet, heoii envind 
into execution. There is a tiiiu! for ever} thing, iin<] the 
time for thus rendering ediieatioii and olliee, nuilunlly In'iielifi.i! 
to each othi‘ 1 ', hits not arri\ ed. The jilan exists a.s \et only on 
})api'r. It is a nolde monmneiit of laird ll.irdinge’s zeal in lie 
cause of national hene\^)lellee, and will be a light to guide lii^ 
sinteessors. I’ut the same fate has attended it as that which heli ! 
the jiroposal which the Uourt of Directors made in D^'G, to 
cntrii.st the original cognizance of all suits to native ageuci 
Fiidian experience tcachesiis that it is notsnflicient for iheadoptmu 
of any jilaii of liberal and enlightened policy, that it should 
rceei\c the sanction of the snjireme authority; until it h<' 
cordially approved by tlie subordinate oflioers with whom the 
duty of carrying it into cxecnlion rests, it will continue in- 
operative. Those views of the Court of Directors regarding the 
native Courts, remained no less than thirteen years in abeyance. 
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riio plan of stocking tlic public service from the seminaries, 
wliotlier connected with the state or not, may jirobably require 
the same period for its consummation. Nothing can bo more 
unlike Ibe broad and comprehensive scheme of tliat notification 
than the little contrivance now substituted for it, by wbich so 
{ibhobito a jlreferciiee is given to the two principal colleges of 
(iovernment, that none of the directors of the numerous semi- 
iiancs of learning unconnected with the state, ever dream of 
sf'iuliiig up their youths to contend for honors. All otlier institu- 
tions are as little connected with tlio public service at tbe pia'scnt 
tiiue as they were before the Notiheation was issued. At tbe last 
uniuud examination, miic studmits passed tbe ordeal, out of five 
thousand who are studying English, in and about Calcutta, and 
tins IS tbe total number of recruits obtained for a service which 
cijibraees so many thousands; and all the nine A\ere graduates 
oilher of tbe Hoogly or tbe Hindu College. Tbe ])lan must bo 
rccasi, and tbe noble jirinciple on wbich the Notification was 
hiised must be brought into full jilay before the public can derive 
tiny real benefit I'rom the clforts now made in tbe country in the 
(hpaitmeut of ('(lucation. 

That the public service cannot be adeijuately supplied from 
these two institutions alone, must be a])parent from the slightest 
ri'lcrence to our scbedule. If the students who liave devoti'd tbeir 
time to the study of English, be likely to accept an olfice of 
so moderate a remuneration as 20 lls. a month, wo shall liave 
biUO ofiices open to tbeir acce})taiiec. But, sliould all situations 
of 25 lls. a montli and below that amount, be deemed unwortby 
of tbeir ambition, we shall still have 0000 olfice.s in the gift of 
Go^crnmellt, as prizes for our Engli^b Seminaries and Colleges. 
TJiereis ample room, in the public s('r\ico for all tbe tabmt which 
alltlie educational institutions can create. Tbe public examinations 
diould be placed on abroad basis, and no reasonable etlort should 
fiici'cfore, be omitted to induce those vbo arc labouring to give 
the blessings of education to tbe people without receiving public 
]>ay to bring tbeir most advanced students torward, in a lair, 
honourable and impartial competition with the pupils of the Go- 
vernment schools, for admittance into tbe service of the state. 

Of these 4500 situations, in which the allowances vary from 
Hs. to 1200 Ks. a month, a very large portion will necessarily 
f'jll for many years to the share of natives imacijuuinted with 
f^ogbsb, wlio arc ])ossessed of great olficial cx])eri('i]ce and ap- 
tUiide, who have raised themselves to distinction by their indus- 
hy and zeal, and whose claims to promotion cannot be rejected, 
should the whole number of 4,500 bo filled, before the close 
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of the present century, with men who have graduated in on 
English Colleges and Seminaries, are we to neglect the remain 
ing 40,000 Native officers of the service, who are beyond tli 
reach of any desire to acquire English, and to whom we have in 
means of imparting it? The allowances they enjoy are not sud 
as any man who has passed an honorable examination in ai 
English seminary — that is, who knows enough of the tongue n 
be able to turn it to intellectual use — would be disposed to ac 
cept of. This large body of public functionaries must, tlierefore, re 
main without any instruction at all, or they must obtain it tbroug] 
the medium of their own language. We consider it as mucli tin 
duty of Government to impart knowledge to them as to the Deput' 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors. They have large ])owt'r uni 
influence in the country, which may bo rend.ered a blessing on 
curse. They are equally susceptible of mental cultivation 
Their public services would be in no small degree enhanced n 
value by those superior acquirements which they may gan 
through books and tuition in their own vernacular tongue. I 
Government were to enter with vigor upon a system of vormn 
cular instruction, and enlist the liearty co-operation of all 
Civil officers in every district, these Forty thousand situatioie 
would soon begin to ho occupied with those who had been 
educated in their schools, and in the course of a quarter of f 
century, every post in the public service would be filled by uwr 
who had received the best education it was in the power of Go- 
vernment to bestow on tliem. 
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panorama of the city of Dacca, lithographed and published 
by Messrs. Dickenson, 114, New Bond Street. 

Art is the handmaid of History — or ou^ht in a great measure to 
bo so. Though the cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, and 
solemn temples of ages have crumbled away for the most part ; yet 
are traces of their grandeur to be found in such of the writings of 
some of their admirers as have survived the wreck of many centuries. 
St)mc fragmentary portions of them still remain, like the foot of the 
gigantic statue, that has passed into a proverb, to furnish a palpable 
liint of the colossal proportions, yet exquisite taste of the original 
work ill its totality. The pen in regard to the interests of fame, 
lias proved after all, a more enduring testimonial than marble and 
brass. The art of printing in all its varieties, whether it embrace 
letters, or pictorial impressions, is more likely to defy the ravages 
of lime than iron or stone. It is an adage that the written charac- 
ter endures. The scratches of a pen may still convey ideas, when 
more material things have ceased to transmit them. The marble is 
liable to accidents that affect not its representations on pajier, for 
when developed into exipiisite forms that appeal to the taste and 
feelings of civilised man — they may still have no conservative claim 
upon the attention of the destroying (jotli of the times of old, or the 
consideration of the iconoclastic Islamite of our own more recent days. 
Art every day is becoming much less perishable, in conseipience of 
the wonderful resources of modern discovery. A jiicture may fade away 
111 the dust of ceiiturii's, but groujiing, drawing, and expression will 
Continue to live, in the impressions of the Engravau’ and Lithographer. 
Those who may come after us, will in tins rcspc'ct be more fortunate 
than our ancestors, since though time may destroy the thing itself, 
it will continue to live, in the faithful relhrtion that science enables 
Its adepts to furnish of all things visible that have in them any ele- 
ment of the poetry of life. The modern in consequence travels in 
his chamber, and contemplates pictures and statues in his own studio, 
thanks to the contrivances of acute minds, and artistic eyes and hands. 
Indeed to the indolent, to the invalid, and to the poor, the travels 
that the printer and the lithograjdier enable them to take ; are 
undergone with a zest, alacrity and economy both of exertion and 
money ; and perliaps even with an amount of instruction and in- 
formation, which could not have been accumulated hud they roughed 
It through all the realities for themselves. 

In looking at the graphic and beautiful picture, the title of whieW 
heads these remarks, it is not easy to withhold a sigh at the thought^ 
, 'vhich it naturally suggests, of the vanity of human wishes and th^ 
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perishability of all earthly glory. The day has been that Dacca Tvas 
a place of note, a capital of mighty importance in a political and 
mercantile point of view. That day is gone, it may be for ever ; iitilcss 
some unforeseen contingency should perchance under the vivitynig 
power of advancement and regeneration, dependent upon the niiigio 
energy of steam, develope agricultural and commercial, acihtics 
and potentialities now dormant. Till then— it may be said ol the 
once rich, stately, prosperous, and splendid Venice of Bengal, that 

— the glory is departed ! . . x • n . 

The execution of this panoramic view, in all its parts is excellent. 
The obseneris looking, as it were, across that beautiful river, at (he 
Strand face of the long and picturesque lino of palaces and gardens 
reminding one of Garden Reach. Indeed Dacca has bemi considered 
as bearing in some respects a strong resemblance to Calcutta.- Iloth 
cities arc on the bank of a noble river, and both abound in maonili- 
cent palace-like mansions. To us, Imwever, by far tluMiiost interest- 
ing portion of the pictured capital, is that which testifies with mute 
cloouencc of its decline and fall. We turn away with cmnparatne 
indifference from the spmee, garish, or more gorgeous residences, u 
bustling clerks, merchants. Session Judges and Comniissioneis ut 
Revenue, to the native part of the town now in ruins. 

Apparet domns intus et atria longa patesennt. 

AppJiroiit Priiuiii et vetcruiu penetralia regiim. 

Fate aits indeed on those dark battlmnents and fro^^ns but time 
beaiitilics death and ruin. Such will it ever be, and decay tol1m\s 
prosperity as wave comes after wav(\ To the meditative', thk i’.\sT is 
even more interesting than the present— and its voice seeius in lad- 

low txmes to repeat the awful legend, and to point its moral to cii. lc 
succeediug circle, of mutation in dynasty. ‘‘ Babylon the great i^. 
fallen— is fallen !” Bloody arc the tales, and startling the ivvelatioib 
that could be made by the desolate chamlx'rs and choked-up pA.sMi^as 
of the Ball Bague— could it but tind a miraculous organ of utteraiioe 
Lowly hovels and mud huts now shelter themselves beneath 
aristocratic walls of the Fort and Palace of the haughty ^awal.3 ol 
Dacca. Where now are the men 

“ Pride iu tlieir port, defiance in their eye,” 

that ruffled it here— and whose names were once so ftimom' 
Whore are the rulers equally unscrupulous in squeezing 
revenuc;s of a piwince, or directing adroitly the assassins aog 
cer. or poisoner’s potion? They seem to rise in ‘ dim procession lei ■ 
Naibs and Courtiers, Cazis and Dewans, Patan adventurers uiisi 
pulous as bravo, end wily Hindu financiers smooth and iinpassn . 
while secretly wielding perhaps thedetinios of Bciiga, y 
their hoarded laklis. All. all are gone-and like the shades ol h 
flue’s glass, history evokes licr dead, and a glance at these , 

once flourishing haunts of the mighty m their day— give a moi . 
dance to the mind’s eye, of the astute, remorseless Murshid 
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Khan, the kindly but debauched Sujah— the ‘ rash intmding fool* 
his son — the unfortunate Surferaz — the able, unscrupulous soldierly, 
yet generous Aliverdy, fostering in his dotage the Cockatrice Surajah 
Dowlah; and the stately vacilating but useful (to us!) Mir Jaffier 
Khan ! With the advent of British power the glories of Dacca may 
bo said to teriiiinatc. 


The India Rer/ister of Medical Science. Edited hj Edward 
Edlin^ M. D. Part 1. W. Uidsdale. 

It is not long ago that Calcutta could boast of two organs for 
recording and disseminating niedieal knowledg<‘, but they are both 
(hiluiict. The one was the Medical and Physical Society of Ben- 
gal, and the other the Medical Journal, established in 183 1, by 
Messi’s. Grant and Pearson of Calcutta. The circumstances of the 
decline of the first of these, would form a not uninstructive com- 
UKUitary on the wisdom of that homely old saying— “ let well 
alone.” Tor years that excellent association had prospered, wliilo 
adhering to the principh^s on which it had been founded, and 
giiid(al by which, its endeavours were crowned with signal success. 
Wlieue\er they accumulated to a sufficient amount., as respected 
quality no less than (piantity — the usual course was to brino out a 
volume of Transactions. As time wore on, however, a change carno 
over the shadow of the practical dreamer. An occasion.al volume of 
Transactions suited not the notions of certain “fast men.” A more 
rapid system of publication succeeded to the original plan. There was 
acra\ing to shine at more fre([uent intervals — clic<piery, disunion 
o.xhaustion of the finances, and eventual extinction followed. 

In regard to the other vehicle of medical intelligence— the Jour- 
nal commenced upon in 1834 (being the first Medical Periodical 
ev('r established in India) was the adventure of two individuals of 
the profession, hazarding thereupon their own comfort, and what 
pecuniary means were ri‘(piired ; for patronage (save from the 
subscribers) the work we learn, never found. The Medical Board of 
the day did for it literally— nothing. They did not patronise it in 
any way. Considering the im))ortancc of maintaining such an organ 
in the profession, recollecting also that it was the first attempt hero 
at getting up such a periodical ; this gross neglect on the part of 
those, who officially at least, may be deemed the heads of the profes- 
sion, reflects very little credit on the Board of that day. It is to bo 
ho))ed that more generous and liberal ideas in respect to the claims of 
medical hUu'ature have found their way to the Board since, and from 
what haq already reached us, we btdieve this to be the case, and that 
Bi‘. Kdhn has good reason in regard to his official superiors to con- 
gratulate himself. Tempora mutantur! 

It is undeniable, however, that attempts of this kind, must be 
mss or more affected by the state of the Medical Corps; whose sayings 
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and doings it endeavours to rescue in some measure, from stagna- 
tion and oblivion. By no effort of the most honied flattery, can 
the state of the Medical Service of Bengal, be said to be either very 
flourishing or promising. It catches few or no rays of encourage- 
ment or panegyric from the high pkces of the land. It is not neci's- 
eary to enter into details, regarding a subject wliich would seem to 
possess hut a minimum of interest for the public at large. The pub- 
lic at large hates grievances, and especially those affecting so insigni- 
ficant a fraction of the community as tlu! Doctor-LotjKc. It is 
enough for our purpose, as faithful chroniclers of what passes 
within th(^ compass of our ken, to observe, that tlu^ fact is sufficiently 
well known, tliat the Medical Corps is not an united one, and it 
assuredly docs not seem to he a favourite, or favoured one. We are 
not, all things considered, much surprised at. this — for no corps can 
command external respect, that is not known to be nniteil and 
firmly guided by cnliglitened and libc'val principles within itself 
It may be too, that its members are too opiniat.iv(\ and too 
ready to take up any projiosition on the jiart of a colleague 
contention sly, rather than calmly, and impartially, and ])hiloso]ilii- 
cally. Science has many sides — and retpures many sided inlel- 
leetuality of research. Nevertheless, it is a besetting sin of tlie 
age, that conclusions are jumped to, rather than travelled to in- 
ductively. A medical man, too often, is dogmatical in opinion and 
argument. How rare it is in the commerce of life to fiml a professional 
man oflering an opinion suggestively or hesitatingly. It is always cn- 
cathedra, unflinchingly (affrmati\ely or negativtdy,) and as it were 
infallibly. The younger tlie man in the ranks of tin' ])rofession, I lie 
more ivmarkbly prominent is this trait. Each is as it were a little 
Pope of ]\Iediciue and Therapeutics — with a six hundred horse 
power of dogmatism — and ready to hurl the most trenchant reniaiks 
nt all and every, hi^yond the immediate horizon of his own still 
orude — and very recently acquired knowledge — the veiitnlorpiisiii of 
his teachers, rather than the distilled product of his own faeulties of 
reflection, judgment, obsenation and comparison, d'he coiiser\:i- 
tive instinct is neither very strong in the corps itself, nor ever counted 
on from without. It may he dealt with by a side wind, or atVeett d 
obliquely in a variety of ways, as by letting nn appointment fall in abev 
ancehere and there, or quietly droiiping altogether till tlu'y mergi' in 
abolishment, some odds and ends of advantage. We are not aware 
that on those occasions, the Board constituting the supposed lieail of 
the Corps, is either consulted, or interfen's protectively. At any 
it possesses no power, nor is the sphere of its cogitations, and 
legislation, such as to inspire any very extraordinary sentiments of 
respect for it, as a deliberative or administrative body. Justly, of 
unjustly, it lias occasionally been blamed for not merely abstaining from 
protective appeals to the supreme powers, but for even suggesting 
how the skirts of emolument might be shortened and appointments 
sheared or lopped off altogether. It is to be hoped some day or ether 
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for the benefit of the service at large, that the measures, and minutes, 
of that body from its first establishment, may find their way into print. 
It would be a curious thing when this promulgation does take plac^e, 
to compare tlio origin, scope, results and motives (so far as they can bo 
ascertained) of proposals, and measures, and comments, with the known 
history of their authors. From facts not unfamiliar to ourselves, we 
fear that* the expose would be more startling than gratifying to esprit d$ 
corps. Some of these worthies of the past were very hard bargains 
indeed, and yet upon their secret reports, or more open suggestions, 
did much of the welfare or tlie reverse, the jirosperity or retrogradation 
of the Corps depend. This of itself were sufficient to explain in 
some d('gree why the medical s(‘rvieo cannot be considered to be in 
a high or palmy state. The rigid jiriianple of seniority in the 
progress of science, sounds very absurd. It is notorious that pro- 
vided a medical otticer was not committed irretrievably by some extreme 
misconduct, that he might rise to the highest appointments the 
ser\ice has to oiler. No matter what his disqualifications were, 
if he possessed the admirable one of seniority, he \\as sure to rise as 
far as he cfmld in that service. The facility of misconstruction or 
oiTcnce arising perhaps from some uninti'nlional or unavoidable contin- 
gency is often a source of more than vexation in the corps. A medi- 
cal officer’s character may thus be whispered away, and his actions 
brought within the verge of grinding official interference w'hen least 
cxpeA’ted — for he has more masters than any other public servant what- 
e\er. It matters little to other officers whether their appearance or 
manner jilease or displease, but woe to (In* medical officer when the 
‘ I do not like thee Dr. Fell’ instinct ojierates against him, espe- 
cially with the dis])ensers of ])atronag«' or the wieldm’s of power — 
and who has not power over him ? Whatever else a smattering even 
of Gri'ek and Latin might do for n man, it is unqiK'stionable that 
the flavour of tlu'in, as it were, is in harmony with our notions of 
gentlemanly edneution. J\lany, nevertheless, up to a date wliieh we 
purjiosel y omit specifying, have grown grey priding in their ignorance 
of either — and even prescriptions aie remembered, the pic'bahl compo- 
sition of which, was disgraceful to the wi’iters us scholars, however 
meritorious they might he in a practiea.l point of vii'w. The tone of 
education, howe\t*r of late years, has greatly improved — but it is 
to be b()])ed, that in an ultra utilitarian spirit, an acipiaintance, to 
some extent at least, with the ancient classic languages, will not be 
foregone in the medical schools at home. Manmu's to a eertain extent 
make the man, and those of the UK'dieal corps, as a corps arc not so 
stamped with excellence, as not to require consideration and jierbaps 
supervision. It was, and is, a (piality and effect of the branch of know- 
ledge alluded to, to servo us a sort of vis mediccUrir viorum. It has 
been generally allowed that it refined and polished — ‘ emollit mores.’ 

It is not a good sign when organs like those mentioned in the 
opening of these remarks, wither and die. Wherein then lies the 
oause that the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, and the 
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Journal of Medical Science died? When Anaxagoras was at tli(' point 
of death, Pericles who had inexcusably neglected him, paid him 
a visit — jind on expressing an affectionate interest for him the 
apparently dying man said — “ Ah ! Pericles — those who rejoice in 
the light of a lamp take care to feed it with oil!” Institu- 
tions also rt'quire somo little sprinkling of oil from the state — and 
it is a reproach to it when useful organs for dissemination of know- 
edge, perish for lack of a little ])atronage, which it might so easily 
and gi'acefully bestow. The Asiatic Society contains among its 
members, men of rank, station and inlluence. It is not umvason- 
hie to siqipose, that partly to that circumstance, has it been owing, 
that go\eniment has extended very siilistaiitial pati-onago to llmt 
institution. The medical servici' on tin* other hand, cannot Inno 
in its array men of rank or inlluence (medical rank being a iiicro 
sham). It is one of the defects of tli<> corps that the means of 
fostering either do not exist. We do not mean to assert, tlmt, 
modiciil men lui\o not sonu^ h'gilimate amount of inllumice imioii'^ 
their patients ; but it is not much after all, nor docs a man of 
delicacy caro to exert it much Ueyond the sick (diainber, Mial- 
ical inlliK'nce is almost a non-entity. Individual talent and indi- 
vidual worth, are to ho found in the ctups — but it pohsossos 
comparatividy little c<dlecti\o weiglit or estimalioii; if we iioiy 
judge from the coutemjituons neglect with winch its memonids 
year after year have been treated~and the anomalies whicli allixt 
medical s('rv ice, even in a military jioint of view, up to tin' jireM iit 
hour. One of the (djvious (aiusi's vvliy tin' corps halts in regard 
to social condition, or marks of respect, or approving recognition on 
the part of the stal<*, is, — that it is a profession wliiidi is ncvi'v 
recruited from the aristocracy. 'I’lie conse(pit'Ui‘e is obvious — il lias 
never been smiled upon by aristocracy — vvliich cun liavi' no sympathy 
with its joys or its sorrows, ff’hongh not avowed, it is not to ho 
denied, whatever the cause or causes may be ; that the medical 
service do(‘s not ap])i'ar to be one di'emcd siillicimitly worthy of 
being marked with iionor or distinction by tlu' Heads of Depart- 
mimts. It is neither civil nor military. It is a corps disowned 
alike by the civil or military services, though legislated for by both, 
yet sympathised with by neither. It is vvortiiy of remark too that 
men in the prime of life now (put it, at a ju ried vvlieii llieir 
services are most valuabk* to the state; being in tlie maliiihv of 
strength, activity and experbmee. None but eldmly men ivmaiii, 
or those who came out with somewhat <lilleiv,nt views from those of 
the present day. Clearly then, it would ajipear, that tlicro arc 
not suflicieiit inducements for the persons alluded to to remain, rro- 
motion in the Peiigal nuMlical service is so slow, that it now tabes 
sixteen or seventeen years to get the stop of 8urg(‘on. On being 
attained, the step is sometimes a positive disadvantage to the parly 
concerned. It is never sulUcienily borne in mind that the iiie(Ucal 
officer now usually comes out in his twenty- fourth year. The Medical 
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Board and Suporintcnding Surgoon grados, aro no longer counted 
upon as possible or desirable contingencies — but are rather turned 
away from in despair, as Himalaya hills of difficulty utterly unattain- 
able ; or attainable only in old age with all its drawbacks. It is high 
time that something were done for the senice, since there is now, we 
hear, a, .sense of j)aiiiful difference in regard to its claims to honor or 
e\ ell rank, as compared with military officers. On every occasion of 
military and no'dical ollicers being convened upon (onj enquiry to- 
gi'tlier, the position of the .medical man is made unnecessarily and 
iinidioiisly inferior and humiliating. This is done on the extraor- 
dinary plea, that medical men cannot take military command. To 
this it may be riiplied that they do not seek any thing so absurd, 
but they^ do claim that the station of becoming place in a room, or 
at the (jdnsulting table, should at any rate be awarded to them — 
and that the okh'st medical seniors should not be considered as 
in real rank inferior o\cn to subalterns, for it amounts to that. 
Tlu' duty of examining a raw assistant surgeon in his colkxpiial 
kiiowledgf! of Urdu — is surely not a purely military duty, nor 
an occasion to thrust down a senior medical officer under one 
twenty years his junior, on the ])k*a that he cannot take military 
command ! In I'egard to the slowness of medical promotion in Bengal, 
-it is most disheartening, as may be easily umho’stood when the Direc 
torh's of th(‘ three presidencies are referred to; by which it will bo 
si'cn that the niembers of the Mi'dical Board at Bombay, aro 
the juniors by some years of some of our elder Bengal Surgeons 
^^ho have no chance of being Saperinteialhaj Surgeons even for 
some y('ais yet! Medical officers with armii's are eflectuidly cut 
oil’ from honours or distinctions of any kind. Ls this just or 
wise? Surely there are feelings of the heart that are dormant to 
mci’e pecuniary reward — and which its inerceiiary excitements never 
reach ! 

The imjiression mad(‘ upon us by Part /, of Dr Edlin’s “ Register,'’ 
i^ most favourable, and W(* augur auspiciously for the continued pros- 
l)cnly o^’the work. M’Ik' conbaits arc of a\crage interest and im'rit, 
and tin' I'klitoiial pait gi\es promise of si'dulous attfUition, and exten- 
sive obscr\ation ; while a tone of motlcsly characterises the w'hole, that 
in this age of pre(enc(* and charlatanism, is as refivshing as it is 
raiv. In ('very respert, it is a ^ery presentable and workman-like pro- 
duel ion ; and we heartily wish it every success. Why will Dr. Edlin 
ns(' the woi'd Part instead of Number, on the cover of his periodical ? 
'Pail I.' w(/ukl s('ein to indicate, that every Number will appear in 
two or three parts ! Then why is there no date upon the cover, or 
the lirst page of the work? At the bottom of the cover we tind the 
y<'ar indeed, and the Editorial article at page 74 bears the date of 
the Ikl January 1848. In a word there ought to be a date on the 
cover — and there should be u lly leaf for table of contents — for were 
the cover to be torn off, or get loose by accident — there would be no 
bill of fare at all. Surely a more aiipropriatc motto might also have 
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NOTICB TO ADVSRTISSAS. 


The Calcutta Rev^w having now reached its eighteenth 
number, its Propria jor.^^egs to draw the attention of Adver- 
tisers generally to tiat work as a highly advantageous 
medium for Advertis;yn\cnt8. For some time he purposely 
refrained from making ai^y, special appeal on this subject. 
He waited to see the permanency of the work, as well as its 
extended circulation, established beyond all question. The 
object of his delay has now, he thinks, been amply and indis- 
putably attained. Soon after the publication of the first two 
numbers of the Keview, its regular circulation suddenly 
increased to upwards of eight hundred^ and then to upwards 
of a thousand. ^ And, so far from diminishing the circula- 
tion has ever since continued steadily to increase, with each 
successive number,— so that now it must equal, it is believed, 
with one or two exceptions, that of any of our Indian news- 
papers. Moreover, from the names that appear on the 
Subscription list, it may truly be said that no Journal or 
Periodical in India can command a more influential class of 
readers. 

In these encouraging circumstances the Proprietor of the 
Review feels warranted in soliciting the earnest attention of 
all Advertisers to the great and peculiar advantages to bo 
gained from availing themselves of the advertising columns of 
a work so extensively circulated,— a work, each number of 
which is some time before the public, before it is superseded by 
another,— passing through many hands and circulating chiefly 
among the wealthier classes. For all advertisements of a more 
permanent character in particular— advertisements of Trades 
and Professions,— Q,d\Qrtmmei\i8 of Educational and other /w- 
dituUons — advertisements of Banking, Insurance, Railway and 
idl other mercantile ^ Companies— no fitter or more effective 
channel of communication or announcement can well be 
found. 

The Review is published quarterly, about the first of the 
ttionths of January,^ April, July, and October. Advertise- 
jttents intended for insertion in any particular number, must 
forwarded to the Publishers, or Printers, Messks. Sanders, 

& Co., Mission Row, at least ten days before the date 
publication: that is, about the 20th of March, June, Sep- 
^naber, and December. 




Calcutta 3^cl0icb) ^tibeitiscr 


Rates of advertising. 


l RS. AS. 

Per Page (double column) 10 0 

„ Column G 0 

,, Line 0 3 


N. B. — For a statement of the superior advantages to be derived 
from availing themselves of our advertising column^, Advertisers, hoik 
m Great Brifain and in India, are referred to the Notice prefixed to this 
Number. 


KOTSCE. 

Owing to the numerous applications both in India and in Great Bri- 
tain for the early numbers of the Calcutta Review, which are now out 
of print, the Proprietor was led to determine on printing a Third 
Edition of Nos. I. II. and III., and a Second Edition of the sub- 
sequent nine numbers. Most of these new editions arc now ready, 
the rest are in progress, and may be had on application to the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sanders, Cones and Co., Mission Row, Calcutta, or 
any of the Calcutta Book-sellers. 
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Just published, in Post Svo., price cloth, to subscribers, icith a Moj), 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

CIHJRCII OF mim MISSIONS m SOKTII I\DIA; 

WITH 

A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN BENGAL, 

BY THE EEV. .J. LONG. 


It is the design of the Author of this Woik to present to the Public, in 
one vedurae, a condensation of information on Missionaiy and Educational 
subjects, which he has been collecting at intervals during the last few years, 
and which are scattered through various documents, minutes of committees, 
manuscripts, &c., interpersed with illiisliations drawn from the Mythology, 
Literature, and Manners of the Hindus and Musalmans ; Topographical and 
Ethnographical Notes. 

The Work will specially treat of the following subjects; — 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Its operations in Bengal from 1714 to 1S47. 

the church missionary SOCIETY. 

^ the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

educational and other INSTITUTIONS, &c. Bishop’s 
College; European Orphan Asylum ; High School: The Additional Clergy 
«ocietv; Society for Promoting Female Education in the East: Central 
bchool; Agurpara Refuge; Calcutta Cathedral; Government and 
other efforts to promote Native Education, 
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N0ETH«W£8T£aif BANK OF INDIA, 

MEERUT, 

Capital iO Lakhs of Rupbbb. 

Reserved Fund, S, 55, 000 

Established Originally as the Mussoxtrie Bank on February^ 1841. 

The Mussoiirie Bank was established at Mussofirie by Captain Frederick 
Angelo, P. Salaroli, Esq., and John Rose Troup, Esq., with a capital of one 
Lac of Rupees. 

In 1842, eight additional shareholders were taken into the association, 
and the business of the Bank was managed by Capt. Frederick Angelo, 
Secretary ; the objects of the undertaking being confined to the Improve- 
ment of the Settlement, and assisting the residents in it. 

On Ist January, 1844, the capital of the Bank was increased to 5 Lacs 
of Rupees, a Deed of Co-partnership on the plan and conditions of that 
of the Agra Bank was agreed upon, and the shares having been fixed at a 
valuation of Rimees 500 each, were sold to the public at par, and this was 
considered the Establishment of the Company as a joint Stock Bank. 

The business having been more generally extended, and continuing to 
increase rapidly, it was found requisite on Ist July, 1844, to increase the 
capital to 10 lacs, and the location of Mussourie having been found incon- 
venient for the increased business of the Bank, it was decided on 26th 
October, 1844, that it should be removed to Meerut, under the denomination 
of the North Western Bank of India, leaving a branch at Mussourie, 

On let January, 1845, it was again found necessary to increase the caintul 
to 10 Lacs, making the paid-up capital amount to 20 Lacs of Rupees. 

On Ist January 1840, it having been resolved to establish Agents in 
Calcutta, Bombay, and London, a further increase of 10 Lacs was deter- 
mined on, making the paid-up capital 30 Lacs, which has been further in- 
creased to 40 Lacs during the bygone 12 months. 

Trustees and Ex-Officio Directors. 

Lieut, Col. Edw. Gwatkin, | Major James Steel, | Colin Lindsay, Esq., C. S. 

Directors. 


T, F. Blois, J. Abercrombie, I J. Linton, 

F. Lloyd, T, C. Plowden, | R. Willis. 

G. C. ronsonby, 

Major Frederick Angelo Secretary, 

Charles B. Wood, Depy, Secretary. 

F. Whitehead, Accountant. 


RULES OF THE NORTH WESTERN BANK OF INDIA. 

Hours of business at the BanJe^ at Meerut^ and its several branches, from 
10 A. M. to 4P. M. 

No Cash payments or receipts after 3 p. m. 

UL— -Money Agency in all its branches is transacted at the branches, 
and letters addressed as follows will meet with immediate attention 

To the Agent Mussoorie Branch, j North-Weitern Bank of India, 

2nd.— AU arrangements for obtaining Loans can be negociated with 
the Agents, under instructions from their several Directors, but no pay- 
ments made till sanctioned by the Directors at Meerut, where the Register 
of Loans will be kept. 
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3 rtl.— Loans repayable in one year are granted on the Security of two 
approved Sureties ; for two years on the Security of three Sureties ; and 
for three years on the Security of four Sureties. Loans beyond one year, 
must be further covered by a life insurance, or Mortgage of real Property 
in the Hill Stations or larger Cantonments. Insurances in all cases will 
be reduced half yearly according to the gradual liquidation of the debt. 

4/ A. — Coans are granted on the Security of Government paper, on the 
Stock of the Agra, CalculAa, Madras, and Bombay Banks, and on the 
Shares of other approved Joint Stock concerns; where the parties borrow- 
ing give the Bank a power to sell the notes or shares forming such Security, 
if on 3 months’ notice of intention to close the account, the Loan shall not 
then be repaid in full. 

5 /A.— Repayment of Loans will be received at the Bank at Meerut at 
par. Payments on other stations will be received at the exchange of the day, 

Q^^,,^\Vhen Loans are not liquidated within the period agreed upon, a 
penal interest of two per cent, per annum additional will be charged upon 
the balance overdue. 

7<A.— Cash credit accounts are opened on approved Security. 

— All accounts with the Bank are brought up periodically to the 
30th June and 3l8t December, and interest is debited or credited to those 
dates half yearly. 

Deposits are open to all parties at the rates current when the deposit is 
made. 

IsL— The Bank makes no charge and allows no interest on Floating 
Deposits. 

2 nd.— The Bank reserves to itself the right of paying off all interest de- 
posits, and of modifying the terras thereof, giving 3 months’ notice. 

3rd.— The Bank undertakes to remit to England, at the exchange of 
the day without charge, tlie dividends due to parties in England by the 
first Mail after it is declared. 


CALCUTTA BRANCH, 
No, 2, Mangoe Lane, 


James Watson, Agent. 

John G. Gollan, Offg. Agent, 

Bank of Bengal, Treasurers, 

Under the authority of the Directors at Meerut, the Calcutta Agent 
draws upon Glyn, Hallifax, Mills and Co. of London, at the Bank Ex- 
change of the day. 

He is also empowered to grant letters of credit on Egypt, and all the 
principal Cities on the Continent, and to grant Bills payable at Meerut, 
Delhi, Simla, Mussourie, and most of the Stations of Upper India at the 
Exchange of the day, 

Ordinary Banking and Money Agency transacted. 

Sale and purchase of Company’s Paper and Private Stock effected, in- 
cluding periodical realisation of Interest and Dividends, and transmission of 
the same to Europe or elsewhere at the Exchange of the day free of charge. 

The funds of all public bodies and Regimental Commercial or Charitable 
Associations, will be received by the Bank at the highest current rate of 
Interest allowed by it. The Bank reserves to itself the right of paying off 
Interest Deposits and modifying the terms thereof, giving three months* 
notice. 
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MUSSOURIE BRANCH. 

Major W. Freeth, Agent, 

LAHORE BRANCH. 

J. 0*Brien Tandy Agent. 

LONDON BRANCH/ 

No. 19, King*s Arms-Yard. 

R, J. R. Campbell, (Bengal,) Manager. 

J. Watson, ' Offg. Manager. 

F. McNa^hten, Accountant. 


Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills and Co., Treasurers. 


NOTICE, 

A Standard Barometer, with the latest improvements. 

■ " ' " • as made for the Royal Society of London, 

Portable Mountain Barometers, with legs and gymWs. 

in cases. 

Dry and Wet Bulb Hygrometers. 

Standard Thermometers. 

Maximum and Minimum Thermometers. 

Boiling Point ditto. 

Black Bulb., ditto, for the Sun. 

The above are made by Mr. Newman, of Regent Street, and sent direct 
to ourselves. 

R. Scott Thomson & Co. 

Medical Hall, ) 

8, Council House Street, Calcutta . ) 


ROWLANDS' 

UNIQUE PREPARATIONS, 

TOR 

THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Under the Patronage of the several 


BOVSEEXOirS 

AND 


COtrXlTS OF 
EUAOPE. 


And miversaUg preferred and esteemed, 


^ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

T he unprecedented success of this discovery in restoring, improving, and 
beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. The very fact of itt having stood the test of nearly half a century 
of probation, and obtained the espeoial patronage of her Majesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, the whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and 
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of every Court in the civilised world, and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly received 
of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proof of its merits. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-gavden, London. 

Gentlemen, — I consider it almost an imperative duty to state the efficacy 
of your most excellent Macassar Oil. For the last 15 years I have been 
bald, occasioned by a dreadful fever whilst in India. 1 have used almost 
every means to procure a head of hair again, but all my efforts seemed 
fruitless, until accidentalfy a friend advised the use of your valuable “ Hair 
Restorer” (I can give it no better name), and after using a 3s. Cd. bottle, 
every symptom of a new head of hair began to show itself, to the surprise 
both of myself and famil)\ I resolved on having another, and obtained a 
7s. bottle; before the whole of which was used, I had, sand have now, as 
handsome a head of hair as ever a man enjoyed ; and I earnestly recommend 
that all who have not tried this most excellent oil, will not fail to do so. 
Whittly Lodge, near Taunton. J. Walker, Colonel. 

Price 3s. 6d —7s.— Family Bottles (equal to four small), lOs. 6d., and 
double that size, 218. per Bottle. 


Caution.— O n the wrapper of' 
each Bottle of the genuine article | 
are these words, in two lines. 1 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL. 


BOWZiAWD’S KAXR WASH. 

This is a preparation from the choicest Oriental Herbs, of peculiarly mild 
and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually cleanses the Hair and 
Skin of the Head from scurf and every species of impurity, and imparts a 
delicate fragrance. It is particularly recommended to be used after Bathing, 
as it will prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the necessity 
for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head, and, 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grateful and 
refreshing sensation it imparts, and being perfectly innocent in its nature, 
will prove an invaluable appendage to the Toilet and the purposes of the 
Nursery,— 3s. fid. per bottle, 

LADIES RESIDING IN THE INDIES, 

Or otherwise exposed to the scorching la} s of the sun, will find 

aOWXiAND’S KALYDOB 

a most refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of 
languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irntabiliiy, and immediately 
affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin. 
The numerous varieties of cutaneous Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, and 
Discolorations, are pleasingly eradicated by the Kalydoe, and the skin 
rendered dclicatelv soft and clear. 

Its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its exclusive selection 
by the Queen, the Court ami the Royal Family of Great Britain, and those 
^ the Continent of Europe, together with the Uite of the Aristocracy and 
VoUe. From the sultry dimes of India, to the frozen realms of the 
Czar, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all cases by 
promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as 
well as effective Toilet appendage hitherto submitted to universal patro- 
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The high reputation it bears, induces unprincipled shopkeepers to offer 
their spurious “ Kalydoes’’ for sale, composed of the most deleterious 
ingredients, containing mineral astringents, utterly ruinous to the Complexion, 
and by their repellent action endangering health. The only Genuine has 
the words “ Rowland’s Kalydor’* on the Wrapper, and the words 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN,*, 

are also engraved (by desire of the Hon, ComnAssionersl on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on each bottle. Price 48. 6d, and Ss, 6d, per bottle. 


ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

AWhite Powder for the Teeth, composed of the choicest and 
most recherchS ingrfdients of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums, 

It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes from the surface the spots of 
incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the most pure 
and pearl-like wniteness ; while, from its salubrious and disinfecting quali- 
ties, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, 
the gums also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the teeth (if 
loose) are thus rendered firm in iheit sockets. 

Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain. 
AND THE SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF EUROPE,- Price 28. 9d, 
per Box. 

Caution.— To protect the Public from Fraud, the Government Stamp 
(as on the “ Kalydor’’) is affixed on each box. 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 

For Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils and Swelled Face, and which by con- 
stantly using prevents those maladies. In the anguish of excruciating pain 
it affords instantaneous relief. It is perfectly innocent in its nature, and is 
under the sanction of the first Physicians.— Price 28. 9d.— 4s. 6d. and lOs. 
6d. per bottle. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

A, ROWLAND AND SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, beg to cau- 
tion the Nobility and Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some 
Shopkeepers, who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles 
of “ Macassar Oil,” “ Kalyaor,” and “Odonto;" some under the implied 
sanction of Royalty and the Government Departments, with similar attempts 
at deception ; while they copy the Labels, Bills, Advertisements, and Testi- 
monials (substituting fictitious Names and Addresses for the real) of the 
original preparations. 

The only genuine “ Macassar Oil,” “ Kalydor,'* and “ Odonto*’ are “ROW- 
LANDS;’* and the Wrapper of each bears the Name of “ ROWLANDS’’ 
preceding that of the article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red Imt 
thus— 

“ A. Rowland A Son.” 

Sold by thenit and by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
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Under the dietinguiehed patronage of Hie Majesty the King of Tmssia, 
Hie Majesty the King of Hanooert and most of the Nobility and United 
Kingdom t and especially recommended by the Faculty, 


• &BATZNO’S COVaU XiOZSNOSS. 

\ 

A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs : in Difficulty 
of Breathing— in Redundancy of Phlegm — in Incipient Consumption 
(of which Cough is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. 
In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

Keating’s Cough Lozenges are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times, by the most delicate female and 
by the youngest child; while the Public Speaker and the Professional 
Singer, will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of Melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l^d., and Tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and JOs. 
6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in the 
kingdom. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 

Copy of a Letter from “ COLONEL HAWKER,” the well-known 
Author on “GUNS AND SHOOTING.” 

Longparish-house, near Whit church, Hants, October 21st, 1846. 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect that I have 
experienced by taking only a few of vour LOZENGES. I had a cough for 
several weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got 
completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, 
which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the 
stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

P, Hawker. 


^ To Mr, Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Glasgow, 12th January, 1847, 

Sir,— I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excel- 
lent COUGH LOZENGES have done me. In December, 1845,1 caught a 
severe cold from riding two or three miles one very wet night, which settled 
in my lungs, and quite took away my voice, so that I could not sneak above 

M^hisper from that time until . December last. I tried all kinas of medi- 
cines, but they were of no avail. I was then advised to try your Lozenges 
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which I did only to please my friends ; but before 1 had finished a 28. Qd. 
tin, my voice, to my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Thomas Keating, Esq, JAMES MARTIN. 


Birkenhead, neaj Liverpool, Jan, 8, 1847. 

SiR,---I have been afflicted with a severe cough and shortness of breath for 
nearly eight years, and after trying various remedies, did not find myself any 
better. 1 purchased a small box of KEATING'S LOZENGES of you, 
from which I found great benefit. The second box, 2s. 9d. size, completely 
cured me, and I can now breathe more freely, and am as free from cough as 
ever I was in my life. Hoping that others, similarly afflicted, will avail 
themselves of so certain and safe a remedy, 

1 remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

To Mr. Geo. H. Howell, chemist, 72, Dale-street, Liverpool. 


Dear Sir,— Having been for a considerable time during the winter afflict- 
ed with a violent cough, particularly at lying down in bed, which continued 
for several hours incessantly, and after trying many medicines without the 
slightest effect, 1 was induced to try your Lozenges; and by taking about 
half a box of them, in less than tweiity-four hours the cough entirely left 
me, and I have been perfectly free from it ever since, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 

JAMES ELLIS. 

9, Claremont-terrace, Pentonville, Feb, 17, 1845. 

To Mr. Keating, (Late Proprietor of the Chapter Coffee House, St. PauFs.) 


N.B.— To prevent spurious imitations, please observe that the' words 
“ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on iho Government Stamp of 
each box. 


SANDSRS, CONSS AND CO., 

PRINTERS, 4-e. 

No. 7 i Mission Row. 


The following Publications are issued from their Establishment t— 


The Observer Bi-weekly. 

The Christian Intelligencer Monthly ^ 

The Calcutta Review Quarterly. 

The Calcutta Almanac and Book of Direction. Yearly* 

The Sheet Almanac Ditto. 

A PUNGICA Bengali Almanac DUto. 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

AND 

LIFE .ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

\ 

00 . 12, €9atijam ISlacbfriars, iiLondon, 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL £500,000. 


WILLIAM BUTTETIWORTH BAYLEY; ESQ. 
C. II. LATOUCIIE, ESQ. 

HENRY PORCHER, ESQ. 


mBiAm iJSAirssio 


Diuector^. 

CHARLES BINNY SKINNER, ESQ. 
T, C. MORTON, ESQ. 

JA8, JOS. MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

JA8 STUART, KSQ. 

iWctilcal 0fGccr. 

JOHN GRANT, ESQ., APOTHECARY 
GENERAL. 


DANK OF BENGAL. 

Solicitors. 

MESSRS, FRITH AND 8ANDE8. 

^utltor. 

J. B. PLUMB, ESQ. 


Secretaries, 

MESSRS. GORDON, STUART AND CO. 

The advantages of this Society are as follows : 

Lower rates of premium than any other office in India. 

The rates of premium calculated on the best and most recent 
investigations of mortality in India. 

Annual participation in the profits after payment of premium 
for five years by parties assured on the profit scale. 
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Immediate reduction of premium to the English rates in the. 
case of a party assured either in the profit or non-profit scale, 
proceeding to Europe for a permanency and reduction after 
one year in the case of a party visiting Europe for a short 
period. / 

The civil rate only charged on the lives of parties in the 
military service, holding civil offices, as long as they continue 
in such office. 

Claims on the Society paid within three months after proof 
of death. 

Assignments of Policies registered at the office of the Secre- 
taries. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 

For Assuring 1,000 Rupees on a Civil life. 


Age 

next birth-day. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

5 years. 

7 years. 

Life withparr- 
ticipatiun. 

• Without par- 
ticipation, 

20 

*25 

25 

26 

27 

33'" 

31 

30 

28 

29 

30 

30 

38 

35 

40 

30 

31 

32 

33 

49 

45 

60 

38 

40 

41 

44 

63 

69 

60 

56 

59 

64 

68 

82 

77 

For Assuring 1,000 Rupees on a Military or Naval life. 

Age 

next birth-day. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

5 years. 

7 years. 

Life with par- 
ticipation. 

Without par 
ticipatioii. 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

38 

35 

30 

32 

33 

33 

34 

44 

41 

40 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

49 

50 

48 

49 

60 

51 

66 

61 

CO 

62 

63 

64 

68 

84 

79 


intermediate ages in proportion. 

All applications for Assurance must be accompanied with 
a medical fee of eight rupees. 

Blank forms for assuring may be obtained by application to 

GORDON, STUART & CO., 

Secretaries^ 


Calcutta, Jan», 1848. 
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Art. L— 1. Memoirs bf the Right Reverend Daniel Carrie, 
h. Z. D., First Bishoi) of Madras ; compiled chiefly from 
his own letters and journals : By his Brothers ‘.—London : 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley ; — J847. 

It was at the end of the month of January, 1779, that an 
Eton boy, named Charles Simeon, awoke one morning to find 
liinisell a Cambridge man. The son of a Berkshire squire, he 
bad been sent, at a tender age, to endure the hardships of foun- 
dation life at a public school, and had emerged thence at the ago 
of nineteen, none the worse for the conflict, a sturdy scholar of 
King’s ! fic had eaten’the college mutton ; knelt on the flogging- 
block; breasted the Thames; worn the grass off the playing 
fields at foot- ball, and the surface off the chapel walls at fives ; — 
fagged and fagging, from the lower school to the sixth form, he 
had roughed it to some purpose, had gained strength of body 
and of mind, and among his brother '' tugs" had obtained some 
repute as a hard-headed, straight-forward fellow, and an athlete of 
the first water. There was muscle in young Simeon — but beyond 
that, there was something strange about the boy, which his 
class-fellows did not find it quite so easy to fathom. He was 
not moody ; he was not unsociable ; but there was at times a 
solejnnity in his manner, which puzzled the young collegers. 
Ihey laughed at him too, as school-boys will laugh, at what they 
cannot quite understand. And no blame to them for not un- 
deistending : young Simeon himself knew not what it was iie felt 
Stirring within him. 

In January 1779, the school-boy grew into the university man. 
Ibice days after the attainment of this new dignity, he was told 
that, in accordance with university custom, it was expected of 
mm that he should receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
Iho announcement seemed t© startle him. There was some- 
t iing awful in the obligation. Satan, he said to himself, might)* 
fts well think of attending this solemn service. But there were 
tree weeks before him — three weeks allowed for preparation ; 
Jtnd what might not be done within that time to school and dis- 
me his erring nature ? With all his soul, he applied himself 
0 the work. He made himself, in his own words, “ quite ill 
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with reading, fasting and prayer/' He humbled himself and 
groaned in spirit— but God at length smiled upon him. Hope 
sprung up in his breast and a light dawned upon his soul--a 
light which was never obscured. 

Three or four years afterwards the same young man might 
have been seen slowly wending his way, from the church of St. 
Edward’s, Cambridge. He had taken the iirst great step : his 
ministry had commenced. The weight *of new responsibilitii^s 
was upon him ; but ho felt equal to the burden. He had strength 
and he was now suffered to put it to the proof— to try the tom- 
l)er of his Christian courage. As he threaded St. Edward's 
passage, the jarring notes of strife issued from a mean hoiiyu 
and smote harshly on his ear. The young minister paused and 
listened. A man and his wife, in loud railing tones, were dis- 
puting and accusing one another. It was a time to use the pass- 
port of his master. Ho entered the house ; re])roached the dis- 
putants, first, for absenting themsehes from Church; then fur 
disturbing those who had been more mindful of tlicir duties ; 
and, this done, he knelt down and earnestly prayed for them. 
The door was open; and a crowd collected. Hut the young 
minister was not abashed ; he prayed on ; — they stared and they 
scoffed at him, but his courage did not depart. lie was iihuiit 
his Eather’s business ; and he neither fainted nor failed. It was 
an earnest of his future career. His strength never forsook him. 
From that clay ho persevered with the dauntless valour— tlio 
inflexible resolution of one whom no selfish fears, no doubts 
and misgivings, no love of the world, no dread of its opiimms, 
could drive or tempt from the straight path. And lie pru- 
ceeded bravely to the end. Men might marvel and stare at 
him ; might scoff at and calumniate him. And they did so— 
but his constancy was not shaken ; ho “ boro up and steered 
right on.” 

A place was prepared for him. Very early did the young 
enthusiast see before him his appointed work. Within a few 
months from the date of this littlo incident, Charles Simeon 
was called to take up the crook which ho held to the latest 
day of his life. For more than half a century was he tlio 
shepherd of that same flock. Entering, in very youth, upon 
the ministry of Trinity parish, Cambridge, ho only relinquished 
•the euro, when at the age of seventy-seven, he closed his 
eyes upon the world for ever. Ko temptation — no promise, 
no certainty of worldly advantage ;— not declining years, nor 
failing strength; not wealth in possession, nor ease in pros- 
pect, could induce him to forsake the temple, in which he^ hao 
worshipped at the outset of his career— in which, with Gods 
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blessing ho had redeemed so many erring souls, and out of 
which had gone forth a spirit to evangelise the University and 
to work a mighty influence upon the whole Christian world. 

Stormy, indeed, was the dawn of that long day — but how 
tranquil its close ! Cambridge be^an by scouting him as a 
mountebank and a mad-man and ended by honoring him as 
a monarch. They brpke the windows of his church, when 
he first ascended the* pulpit; they closed their own, when 
that was vacant. They had made tlie sabbath, on his account, 
a day of tumult and uproar, but when ho passed away from 
them, an unaccustomed quiet reigned over Cambridge even 
on a market-day. When Simeon entered upon the ministry 
of Trinity Church, there was fierce antagonism to encounter — 
antagonism which would have appalled a heart less true to 
itself and less strong in devotion to its Saviour. Appointed, 
in opposition to the wishes of liis parishioners, he was received 
with enmity and with insult. The people locked up their 
pews, and the church wardens tore down the scats which the 
minister erected in vacant places. For months and months, 
until months had swelled into years, he bore up against this 
persecution — preaching to a scanty congregation, with an energy 
and impressiveness which enhanced the attention and often 
toiiclicd the hearts of the listeners collected in the aisles. Tho 
])arisliioners complained to the Bishop that he frightened them 
’and that strange people crowded the church. TJiey could not, 
poor souls ! drouzc comfortably in tlieir cushioned pews, and 
so, compelled to abandon them, tlicy peutioned for -a more 
considerate, a more oily preaclier. But Simoon stood his 
ground manfully. For years and years, ho was cahunniated, 
ridiculed, insulted. With the parochial authorities he was at 
open war. Tliey closed tlio cliureli ag.ainst him and he called 
in tlic locksmitli to liis aid. The University, too, was against 
him. Young gownsmen went to his church, as they would 
go to a fair ; there was excitement to be gatliered from the 
hot-gospollings” of the preaclier, who in veliemcnt tones 
and not without some grotesquoncss of manner, consigned 
diem all to the bottomless pit. And there was always too — 
rare attraction for Cambridge-men — a good chance of a roiv, 
fhitnigcs of the most indecent description were committed 
by men who came to scoff and to riot. There w^as tumult 
<‘ind uproar within the church ; stoues were tlirown in at the 
'vindows. From the university authorities Simeon had nothing 
lo hope ; they looked upon him as a methodist-— a schismatic. 
Hif^ zeal was a rebuke to their supineness. They denounced 
as a perilous disturber of tho dreamy quiet of scholastia 
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life. University preaching had always been in a different style ; 
university scripture had always been differently interpreted. They 
could not countenance such a dangerous innovation upon esta- 
blished rules of procedure. 

But better than all support from heads of colleges, Simeon 
had his own Christian courage to lean upon. And it sufficed 
to sustain him. He lived down the ^3nmity which assailed 
his opening career — ho preached down tlffi ridicule which greeted 
his early ministrations. One by one, the men who had scoffed 
at and insulted him, became listeners and then proselytes. 
New hearers flocked to the church, and stood in breathless 
silence, to catch the eager, impassioned words of a proiichcr 
who had once been received in that place with noisy derision. 
It became the fashion for young gownsmen to crowd the aisles 
of Trinity Church, and, in time, the magnates of the univer- 
sity condescended to do honor to the once despised fellow of 
King’s, who had raised himself far above them. “ Tt was Mr. 
Simeon’s peculiar happiness, ” observes our own excellent dio- 
cesan, Daniel Wilson, in his eloquent tribute to the mcniory 
of Mr. Simeon, “to live long enough to see the prejudicob 
‘ which assailed him in his earlier ministry, cliangcd tbroiif^di- 
' out almost the whole university to respect and veneration. 

* Contrast the commencement and the close of his course. JIc 
^ stood for many years alone — he was long opposed, ridiculed, 

* shunned — his doctrines were misrepresented — his little pocu- 
^ liarities of voice and manner were satirised — disturbances were 
‘ frequently raised in his church, ho was a person not taken 
‘ into account, nor considered in the liglit of a regular clergy- 
‘ man of the church. Such was the beginning of things. 

' But mark the close. For the last portion of his ministry, 

* all was rapidly changing. He was invited repeatedly to take 
‘ courses of sermons before the University. The same great 

* principles that he preached were avowed from almost every 
‘ pulpit in Cambridge. His church 'was crowded with young 
‘ stuclents. When the new chancellor of the University plaeed 
‘ a chaplainship at the disposal of the vice chancellor in IH-k'b 
‘ Mr. Simeon was the person applied to to make the nomination 
' 111 1835, the University went up to present an address to the 
' king. The vice chancellor wished him to attend; and when 

* the members of the senate were assembled, made a puhlie 

* enquiry as to whether Mr. Simeon was present tliat ho might 

* be presented to His Majesty as one of the deputation." ‘‘The 
‘ writer of these lines,” adds Bishop Wilson, “can never forget 
‘ the impression made upon his mind, when Mr. Simeon deli- 

* vered one of his sermons on the Holy Spirit before that 
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‘ learned University about six years since.* The vast edifice 
^ was literally crowded in every part. The Heads of Houses, 

‘ the Doctors, the Masters of Arts, the Bachelors, the Under 
‘ Graduates, the congregation from the Town seemed to vie 
‘ with each other in eagerness to hear the aged and venerable 

‘ man And at his death when did cither of our Universi- 

‘ ties pay such marked honour to a private individual ? " 

It took half a century to consummate this change— but it 
was a half century pregnant with blessings to the world — a 
half century, in which the cause of Christianty made progress 
as it had only once made progress before. 

It was from that centre of Trinity Church, Cambridge, and of 
Mr. Simeon’s own college rooms, that radiated so much of that 
apostolic spirit, to which India is now so eminently indebted. 
It was his privilege to awaken the hearts and to engage the 
affections of men destined to achieve great spiritual triumphs. 
Bound as he was to tlie narrow limits of the University — seldom 
going forth beyond them — it was his to impress himself, through 
the agency of others, upon the minds of a peoj)le with whom he 
had never held communion, and to shed a broad light over a coun- 
try which he had never visited in the flesh. In India we know lit- 
tle of Charles Simeon. His name is not associated, in men’s 
minds with the history of the social progress of the English in 
the East. The student who would trace the changes which 
have passed over Anglo-Indian Society— the moral and religious 
advancement of professing Christians, and the silent but sure 
decadence of the worst forms of Hinduism — seldom travels 
back to tliat Cambridge churcli in which Charles Simeon 
preached the gospel, or those college rooms in which ho took 
sweet counsel with his friends. But he was the spiritual father 
of many of those who during tlic last half century have shaped 
the religious destinies of India — tho sendcr-forih of many of the 
great sent-forth who have laboured in tliis vineyard. ^^In 
every part of the kingdom,” writes the amiable prelate whom we 
have above quoted, “ he had cliildren, as it were, in the gospel, 
‘ who had derived benefit from his unwearied labours during a 
‘ long life. Multitudes had first been led to serious religion 
under his energetic ministry or had been awakened to greater 
‘ earnestness. These recommended otliers, when going into 
residence to seek his acquaintance. In various ways did ho 
‘ labour for the highest welfare of those who were thus brought 
‘ within his influence. His public ministry was directed very 
‘ much to their edification — an evening party each week was 


• Nov. 13, 1831. 
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‘ known to be open to any who wished for his counsel ; and he 
‘ delivered twice in a year a course of lectures upon preaching 
' to such as had passed the earlier division of their college 
‘ course. Thus he drew around him a constant succession of 
‘ pious youth, whose minds he imbued with his own sound and 
‘ laborious views of ministerial diligence. The last day alone 
* will reveal the aggregate of good he th unaccomplished! If wo 
‘ take only four or five cases now befdre the world — David 
‘ Brown — Henry Martyn — John Sargent — Thomas Thomason, 
' and Bishop Gorric — we may judge by them, as by a specimen, 
' of the hundreds of somewhat similar ones which occurred 
' during the fifty-four years of his labours.'’* Of the five 
honored names thus recorded (and tho name of Claudius 
Buchanan might have been added to tlic list, four belonged to 
men who have labored in this field, whilst tho fifth is endeured 
to us as that of a literary associate — as one to wliom wo are 
under a debt of gratitude for the monuments he reared to 
two of his brethren who went before him. Many a passago 
in Simeon’s coiTcspondcnce emphatically shows the paternal 
interest taken by him in these dear disciples and in ail tho 
converts that tlicy made. Knowing,” ho wrote, on one oeoiision 
to Mr. Thomason, “ what delight I should feel in the success of 
‘ Abdool Meshed, and considering him as a ‘ descendantof mine,’ 

‘ througli our beloved Martyn, who is my son in the faith, Mr. Cor- 
‘ rie has had AbdooVs piciture taken, and sen tit me, under the idea 
‘ that it will afford me, f// ceVw, ])ocnliar satisfaction.” Aud 
with what feeling liis diseiples regarded him may bo gathered from 
many a passago in tlie letters of those whoso memoirs have been 
tlioiiglii worthy of tierpetuation. “ I write thus freely, my honored 
father in the Gospel,” says Corrie, in one of his letters to Air. 
Simeon, and, again, writing to Mr. Sargent, “ To that Fallier in 
Israel, Mr. Simeon, I owe all my comfort on earth, and all my 
hopes respecting eternity.” It will not now be asked wliat Ciim- 
bridgo Mr. Simeon and Trinity Cbureh have to do with the sult- 
jeets, which esjiecially belong to this journal. 

At the close of the last century, though the Englisli in India 


• One among other pref^iant passages illustrative of the influence of Mr. Sniiooii 
we may here quote from his letters; it is aflclressed to his dear friend Mr. Thoniii'^on 
“ If, however, you judge of what is doing here by what we arc doing for you, you 
form by far too favorable an estimate. For williiu this year and a half 1 shall liior 
sent you about a dozen ; to Bengal, poor Mr. Croslhwnito ; to Bombay, Mr. Carr, ftn'l 
1 hope Mr. Robinson; to Mivlras, Messrs. Harper, Jnolcsou, Malkin, Hough, Tnul, 
Cliureh; to Bencoolen, Mr. Winter; to St Helena, Mr. Vernon. Besides these, 
money ean be raised, I hope to send two more to Madras a Mr. Spring and a Mr. " ’ 
not yet ordained.” Simeon, indeed, was the great chapltiin-mnkcr of the day. 
(humanly speaking) he achieved so much there will be no difficulty in dctorutiiiuig- 
when it is known tliat he was the honored friend and adviser of that wise and gooi 
man, Mr. Cliarles Grant, and could always command the influence of tho Tliorntons. 
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were emerging from that absolute slough of profligacy and 
corruption in which they had so long been disgracefully sunk ; 
though great social changes had supervened ; though 
knavery and extortion were no longer dominant in our offices, 
and rioting and drunkenness in our homes ; though men walked 
more decently before their fellows, making outward show at 
least of honesty and, sobriety, and living, as though it were 
no longer incumbent upon them, habitually and unreservedly, 
to break all the commandments of the decalogue, there was 
little real Christianity in India. Few were the altars erected 
to the true God ; few the ministers of the true religion. Living 
in a heathen land wo were long contented to live as heathens. 
Of anything like a state religion there was but the faintest 
shadow. Hero and there a solitary Chaplain, if he chanced to 
be at his post and off the bed of sickness, ministered to an un- 
willing congregation, in some riding-school or court-house ; 
married and buried the few who were within his reach, and left 
the rest to the good offices of laymen. In 179 H, Mr. Tennant, 
one of His Majesty’s Chaplains in India wrote, “ It is certain 
‘ that neither the number nor choice of the clergymen the 
' Court of Directors have appointed in Bengal, has been in 
‘ proportion to the number of their servants, nor the import- 
‘ ance of the object in view; whether you regard keeping up the 
‘ appearance of religion among Europeans, or disseminating 
‘ its principles among the natives. On this establishment their 
‘ full complement of Chaplains is only nine; their actual 
‘ number seldom exceeds five or six. Two of these being al- 
‘ ways fixed at the Presidency, all the other European stations, 
dispersed over a tract of country much more extensive than 
Great Britain, are committed to the charge of the other 
three or four individuals. In consequence of this, the pre- 
‘ senco of a clergyman is seldom seen, or even expected, to 
solemnize the usual ceremonies of marriages, baptisms, or fune- 
‘ rals. Prayers are read sometimes at the stations where a 
‘ cliaplain happens to reside; but I have seldom heard of any 
sermon delivered, except by His Majesty’s Chaplains, 
‘ and those at Calcutta. Hence, it must happen that many 
‘ persons have left England at an early age, and resided in 
India perhaps for twenty or thirty years, without once having 
heard divine service, till their return.”* 

It would barely express the truth to say that, in those days. 


a /n ^ passage Mr. Tennant, in the second of his Indian Rearcalions, appends 
le following note — ** Since writing the above this negligence has been conected, yet 
wany from indolence or eonteinpt of the institutions of their country, have wilfully 
neglected the opportunity when offered of attending on the offices of religion.*' 
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men systematically broke the Sabbath. They did not recogniso 
— tliey were barely conscious of its existence. All the daily 
concerns of life went on as usual, with the exception perhaps, 
that there was somewhat more than the ordinary abandonment 
to pleasure. At our military stations the flag was hoisted, and 
they who saw it knew that it was Sunday ; but the work-table 
and the card -table were resorted to as on fhe week-days*; Chris- 
tianity cantered to the races in the morning and in the even- 
ing drove to a naulch. If there were any talk of divine worship, 
the subject was dismissed with a profane sneer or an idle excuse. 
One lady claimed great credit to herself as a venerator of the 
sabbath, because she read over the church service whilst lior 
ayah was combing her hair. Another, who had lived twelve 
years in Calcutta, where there was a church, said she had never 
gone all that time, because no genlleraan had oftered to escort 
her and hand her to a pew. The presence of a chaplain at a 
military station was in those days no guarantee for the perform- 
ance of divine service. Often the commanding officer set his 
face steadfastly against it. Claudims Buchanan was for some 
years chaplain at Barrackpore without once enjoying the privilege 
of summoning the people to public worship. 

Such, indeed, at the close of the last century, was the open, 
outrageous profanation of the Sabbath in India, that it attracted 
the attention of the Court of Directors, and called fortli a 
protest, which we have already quoted in these pages,* but 
which is at once so interesting an illustration of the present 
subject and so pregnant an example of the high feeling which 
even in those days animated the council of Leadonhall -street, 
that wo need ofier no apology for again reprinting the follo\viiig 
passage. It is contained in a letter, dated 25th of May, 171)8. 
and addressed to the Governor- General : — 

" We cannot avoid mentioning the information we liave received tiiat flt 
the military stations it is no uncommon thing for tlie solemnity of the Jny to 
be broken in upon by liorse-raeing, whilst Divine worship (for whicl) tho 
Sabbath is especially enjoined to be set apart) is never performed at any 
those stations, though chaplains are allotted to them. And we have now 
before us a printed horse-racing account, by which it appears that noties'; 
than eight matches were run at Clunsurnh in one day, ana that on a Sunday. 
We are astonislied and shocked at this wide deviation from one of the 
most distinguishing and universal institutions of Christianity. Wo must 
suppose it to have been so gradual that transitions from one step to 
another have been little observed ; but the stage at which it is now arrived, 
if our information be true, must appear to every reasonable man, higldy 
discreditable to our government, and totally incompatible with the religion 
we profess We enjoin that all such profanations of the Sabbath 

• Vol. V. No. IX. Art. « The College of Fort William." 
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have been mentioned be forbidden and prevented ; and that divine service 
be regularly performed, as in England, every Sunday, at all the military 
stations ; ana all European officers and soldiers, unless hindered by sickness 
or actual duty, are required punctually to attend, for which such an hour 
shall be fixed as shall be most suitable to the climate. The chaplains are 
to bo positively ordered to bo regular and correct in the perfoimance of 
their duty, and if any one of thorn neglect it, or by his conduct bring 
discredit (fti his profession,, we direct tliat he be dismissed from our service. 
Tt is on the qualities of pur servants that the safety of the British posses- 
sions in India essentially depends ; on their virtue, their intelligence, their 
laborious application, their vigilance and public spirit. We have seen, 
and do still with pleasure see, honourable examples of all these ; we are 
anxious to preserve and increase such examples, and therefore cannot 
contemplate without alann the excessive growth of fashionable amusement 
and show, the tendency of which is to enervate tlie mind and impair its 
nobler qualities, to introduce a hurtful emulation in expense, to sot up false 
standards of ment, to confound the different orders in society, and to 
beget an aversion to serious occupation.” 

It is not difficult, in the admirable state-paper from which 
these passages are extracted, to discern the hand of Mr. Charles 
Grant — one to whom the cause of Christianity in India, for 
what he did directly and indirectly, by himself and through 
others, to advance its interests, and that too at a time when it 
had but few supporters, is eminently indebted. 

Lord Morniiigton had recommended the erection of Mofussil 
cdiapels— a recommendation to which the Court of Directors 
responded in a becoming spirit. Calcutta at that time possessed 
two churches — the one a Government edifice ; the other (and 
the elder) the property of an individual. For fourteen years the 
city had been altogether without a Cliristiau temple, when in the 
year 1770, the Mission Church, erected at the expense of Mr. 
Kiernaiider, was opened for divine service. In 1787, St. John’s 
Church, the “ old Cathedral,” was completed. At this time 
the Mission Church was an unsightly red-brick building, rude 
without and equally rude within. In 1787, says the writer 
of the Memorial Sketches of the Revd. David Brown, it 
‘ was a clumsy, implastered brick edifice of small dimensions, 
and choked up with old houses ; and from being of a reddish 
colour, had the appellation gken it by the natives of tlic Red 
Church ( Lai greja ) as which it continued still best known 
among them according to their retentive customs even after its 
^ walls were made light stone colour. Within it was exceedingly 
‘ uncouth ; with a brick pulpit built against a wall ; and its aisle 
^ rough uncovered tiling. A few rude benches and pews of un- 
^ painted plank formed the general scats, with a small number 
^ of pews without chairs, for the gentry ; and it was calculated 
^ only to accommodate about two hundred persons. It was in- 
deed most comfortless ; and was pronounced by the then Society 

M M 
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‘ of Calcutta utterly unsuitable for the reception of an European 
^ congregation.” It was considered a loW’Casie sort of thing to 
frequent a church of so uncouth and unfashionable an aspect. 
So tare, indeed, in those days were the visits of the ‘‘ quality 
folk” to the sacred building that Mr. Kicrnander records, with 
something of wonder and much of exultation, the fiict tljat Lady 
Coote had actually gone to his church. Soon, however, was tlio 
Lai greja enlarged and beautified ; but by this time St. John’s 
Cathedral had been opened for the reception of the more fashion- 
able members of the community, and the few who even thou 
thought of public worship, were attracted to the more commodi- 
ous and luxurious church. That for some time they were not 
many we have the authority of Mr. David Brown for believing. 
When Lord Cornwallis in 1788 said to him, tliat “he thought 8t. 
John’s a pretty church but it had many critics,” Mr. Brown 
thought he might fitly have replied that there were “ not many 
critics — on Biindays!' The tide, liowever, soon began to turn. 
A new set of actors were appearing on the stage. Of those who 
had figured during the reign of Warren Hastings, the best only 
remained. Sir Robert Chambers and Sir John Shore were men 
to leaven the lump with Christianity. Mr. Charles Grajit and 
Mr. William Chambers'll were also shining lights in a benightod 
land. The improvement commenced in the time of Tjord Corn- 
wallis, advanced steadily through the administration of Sir John 
Shore, and reached, under the government of the 
Wellesley, a point from which it diverged, slowly but steadily, to 
all parts of the country. That was a great day when tlio 
Governor- General received from England the Christian letter 
which we have quoted above, and prepared to carry out its re- 
commendations in the spirit in which it was written. 

At the commencement of the present century, though in the 
Provinces tliere were few signs of the presence of Christianity, 
in Calcutta a great and important change was becoming every 
year more and more perceptible. The ministrations of David 
Brown and Claudius Buchanan, the example of Sir John Shore, 
and the practical encouragement of Lord Wellesley, were 
sensibly beginning to foster the growth of the true religion at 
the presidency. But, perhaps, by this time, the French Revo- 
lution had done more than zealous ministers, or conscientious 
governors, to arrest the progress of infidelity and impiety. 
Scepticism had once been the fashion in India ; but the brutal 
excesses of that great struggle, which had convulsed all Europe, 

• Mr. William Chambers was a brother of Sir Robert. He held an appointment 
of Prothonotary) in the Supreme Court. He died in 1193, and was buried in 9*'^ 
Calcutta Burial ground. 
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filled the minds of Anglo-Indians with disgust and detestation ; 
and the doctrines professed by the revolutionary leaders, though 
at one time received amongst us with consideration and encourage- 
ment, now began to sicken and alarm. The reaction was sudden 
— but salutary. “ The awful history of the French Revolution,” 
Avrote Mr. Brown, in 1805, “i^repared tlie minds of our country- 
‘ men tcf support the , principles of religion and loyalty which 
‘ our late Governor- General considered it his most sacred duty 

* to uphold with the weight of his authority ; he resolved, to ^e 

* his own words, to make it bo seen that the Christian religion 
^ was the religion of the state ; and therefore at different times, he 
‘ appeared in his place as chief representative of the British 
' nation, attended to church by all the officers of Government, to 
' give the Christian religion the most public marked respect of 
‘ the Governor of the country.” And referring to a some'^'hat 
earlier period, Claudius Buchanan wrote to a friend in England, 
“ ft became fashionable to say that religion was a very proper 
‘ thing, that no civilized state could subsist without it ; and it 
‘ was reckoned much the same thing to praise the French as 
‘ to praise infidelitg."'^ The Governor- General went regularly 
to Church ; the principal people of the settlement soon followed 
liirn there, and the place, which had once been said to be fit only 
for the reception of stable boys and low Portuguese, began to 
open its doors wide to the quality, and to require enlargement 
for the accommodation of the people of condition who llockcd 
to the temple they had once avoided and the priest they had 
once despised. 

Those opening years of the present Century Avere, indeed, im- 
portant ones in the history of Christianity in the East. “ The 
‘ state of society among our countrymen here,” wrote Mr. Corrio, 
in 1800, “ is much altered for the better within these few years. 
‘ The Marquis Wellesley openly patronised religion ; Avhether 
‘ from motives of state policy or not, it is not ours to judge. He, 

on every possible occasion, made moral character a sine qua 
' non to his patronage, and sought for men of cliaracter from 
‘ every quarter to fill offices of trust. Ho avowedly encouraged 
‘ and contributed to, the translation of tlio scriptures into the 
‘ native languages, and wherever he went paid a sti'ict regard to 


* And, in a Ihftnksgivinp sermon, preached about the same time ( 1800) — copies of 
which were distributed throughout the couutry by order of Government, to tlie gieat 
astonishment of the Compiiiiy's servants, the same tnitli was set forth witli still greater 
emphasis. “ The contest in which our couutry has been so long engaged hath, in 
‘ one particular, been of essential service to her. It has excited gretUer respect for 
‘ Christian institutions and Christian principles.. ,. Sceptici.Mii and inlidelity are not 
I now so well received in society as they once were. It was formerly thought a mark 
' of superior understanding to profess inlidelity, &c, &c.” 
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* divine worship on the Sunday." And Mr. Brown has recorded 
a conversation which took place, a short time before, between 
himself and Sir J. (D’Oyly) which is still more significant. 

Sir J. D." by whom I was seated said, It was very true that 

* the worst opinion had been formed of us at homo, and though 

* he had written the truth to his friends, he did not think he 
' should be believed, prejudices ran so high. He then* told me 
‘ his own feelings and grateful wonder, on finding the society 
‘ ^ere so highly improved from what ho had loft it so many 

* years before ; and further observed that there was no society 

* in England which he had seen more correct in all respects. 

* He added, you have full churches, and the most serious alteii* 

* tive audiences I ever saw; and in company I never hear an 

* offensive expression. I believe there is nothing like it in any 
' part of the world.” And yet a few years before, Mr. Obcck, 
wlien asked by Buchanan if he could produce ten righteous to 
save the city,” replied that ho was not sure he could produce ten, 
but he thought ho could produce five.^ 

That the ministrations of David Brown and Claudius Biiclia* 
nan conduced, in no small measure, to this consolatory change, 
it would be rank, manifest injustice to those eminent servants of 
God to deny. Mr, Brown, during a quarter of a century, laboured, 
with scarcely a week's intermission, in the same once-deserted field. 
Other ministers belonged to India— ho was wholly of Calcutta. 
•Here was all Ids work done; here he died; hero ho was buried. 
By unwearied industry and unfailing zeal — by a steady and 
consistent course of conduct — by a life of ndnisterial activity and 
personal holiness, he achieved more than many who have liad 
the advantage of more lustrous talents and more exalted station 
have proved themselves able to accomplish. Ho arrived in 
India when things were at their worst ; lie lived out a quarter of 
a century pregnant with the most consoling changes ; and the 
sorrow which was felt for his death and the reverence entertained 
for his memory declare the good part which he had taken in 
bringing them about. 

David Brown was the son of a Yorkshire farmer. His father 
seems to have designed that ho should follow some trade ; but 
the boy, happening to make the acquaintance of a clergyman 
at Scarborough who discerned his early piety and promising 
abilities, was reserved to follow a higher calling. This new 
friend took young Brown by the hand, removed him to his own 
residence, imparted to him enough of preparatory education to fit 

• Mr. Obeck had been steward in the family of Mr. Charles Grant. n« 
at file time to which we are referring, one of the oldest Inhabitants of Calcutta tu“ 
one of the most pious men in the city. He died in 1803 in his 75th year. 
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him to prosecute with advantage his studios in a public academy, 
and then removed him to the grammar school at Hull, which was 
then superintended by Joseph Milner. Such acts of beneficence 
are not so common that we can allude to them here without 
deploring our inability to record the name of the benefactor. 
The biographer oi David Brown lends us no assistance. He is 
content that the benevolent ])atron of the farmer’s son should 
remain in his pages, an anonymous “ stranger.” 

From the Hull school, where young Brown soon won upon 
the affections of his excellent preceptor, he was removed to Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. This must have been about the year 
1782— -tile year in which Charles Simeon was ordained. Brown 
appears to have been a frequent attendant at Trinity Church, to 
have formed an intimacy with the then persecuted preacher, 
and subsequently to have entertained some idea of accepting a 
curacy under him. But it so hapi>encd that he had not very 
long taken his degree, before an accidental circumstance turned 
his thoughts towards Indian labour. Tliat noble institution, 
the Military Orphan Asylum, was then in course of establish- 
ment. Captain Kirkpatrick was in England, as the delegate 
of the Bengal army, and among other duties entrusted to him 
was that of obtaining the services of a young clergyman as 
superintendent of the institution. A mutual friend introduced 
Mr. Brown to a Major Mitchell, who recommended him to 
Captain Kirkpatrick as a fit person to fill the appointment.. 
After some doubts and misgivings and consultations with friends 
he resolved to start for London, and, at all events, to communi- 
cate personally with Major Mitchell. The result was a visit to 
Captain Kirkpatrick and the acceptance of the proflered appoint- 
ment. 

The Military Orphan Society required the services of a clergy- 
man and a married man. Brown, at this time, was neither. 
But it appeared sufficiently easy to attain to the fulfilment of 
both conditions. Ho received a check, however, which greatly 
disheartened him, and for a while dispersed all his visions of an 
Indian ministry. The Bishop of London refused to ordain him. 
He had known so many, he said, ordained ostensibly for colonial 
ministrations, who had loitered about liondon and never made 
their way to the promised field of labour. But what the Bisliop 
of London refused, the Bishop of Llandaff at length consented 
to do. Early in 1785, David Brown was ordained. About the 
same time he married. 

He continued for some months in London waiting for a pas- 
sage to Calcutta. His circumstances were, at one time, so 
straitened, that he scarcely possessed the means of purchasing 
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food for himself and his young wife. The repayment by a 
friend of a trifling loan, which Brown had made to him some 
time before and since wholly forgotten, was viewed in the light 
of a very God*send and acknowledged as such in a devout 
spirit of gratitude and love. Wanting money, however, he did 
not want friends. He enjoyed the privilege of familiar inter- 
course with Cecil and Newton; and had he not seen b(fforo him 
tis appointed work, ho might under tike ministry of either of 
those two good men have obtained pleasant and profitable 
employment.* “ Moneyless, friendless, healthless, and helpless,” 
he described himself at this time, but friendless he was not ; and 
there was a very present help in trouble to wliich he turned, and 
in the very extremity of his failing fortunes found succour. Jlo 
prayed and his ])rayers were answered. Having applied to the 
Court of Directors for an advance of money, lie received from 
that body three hundred guineas, paid liis passage money, and 
very soon was fairly on his way to India. Simeon came from 
Cambridge to see him embark, an office of friendsliip, which many 
years afterwards he performed for Martyn and Thomason. 

At the close of the month of November, 1785, Brown com- 
menced his voyage to Calcutta. The vessel appears to have bct'ii 
constantly in danger from fire, from storms, from rocks, from 
collisions, from all sorts of bad management. The passage was 
altogether very much what a consideration of the time at winch 
it was undertaken would lead us to expect~in many respects a 
source of constant pain to a pious minister of the gospel. The 
Captain and the Passengers (piarrellcd with him, because ho 
would not sing a jolly song and drink his bottle of claret. Some 
argued in support of infidel opinions, some in defence of tlicir 
favorite sins ; and, though service was sometimes performed on 
Sundays, it was always shirked when tlierc was a decent ])retcxt, 
and often when there was none. On the 8th of June 17H(;, Mr. 
Brown ^Mandcd with his dear family at the Orphan House; 
and at once took charge of his appointment. 

This appointment he continued to hold until August 1780, 
when the management thought fit to dismiss him. lie had 
been appointed, some time before, a chaplain on the cstab- 
lishment and the troops in Fort William had been placed 
under his care. When the Mission Church in 1787 fell 

• See Mr. Brown’s Journal, " went to Town— called on Mr. Cecil; Mr. C. offered to 
make liim his curate, or if I would stay in England, procure me a very important aiijj 
valuable one, namely, at Maidley where the pious Fletcher has long Ibcen laboiirinS' 
The Editor of the ‘ Memorial Sketches’ adds, in a note, “ In a separate mcmoranduio 
of occurrences at this period, Mr. Brown likewise mentions a similar offer having 
made to him by the Rev. John Newton. Witii these honored friends be mamtained an 
affectionate correspondence during their lives.” 
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into the hands of the Sheriff of Calcutta, and was rescued by 
Mr. Charles Grant, it was transferred to the hands of three 
trustees. — Mr. Grant himself, Mr. Chambers, and David 
Brown ; the latter consenting to take charge of the European 
congregation for a time. He continued to discharge the duties 
of all the thjeo offices ; but it appeared, and not unreasonably, 
to the managers of tlicf orphan institution, that they were entitled 
to a larger share of Ifis time ; and he was called upon to tak# 
his choice — to abandon either the mission church or the supers 
intendence of the orphan asylum. After much thought, much 
prayer, and much council with his friends, he resolved to cleave 
to his Calcutta congregation. Ho could not persuade himself 
to forsake the Mission Church ; so the Orphan Institution was 
abandoned. 

We have already, when briefly sketching the progress of 
Christianity in Calcutta, daring tho concluding years of the 
last century, indirectly shown tho difficulties with which Mr. 
Brown had to contend and the triumph which he achieved 
over them. The history, indeed, of tho religious improve- 
ment of tho European community of Calcutta, during the 
({uartcr of a century which followed the transfer of the Mis- 
sion Church to the new Body of Trustees, is tho history of 
Mr. Brown s life. In the results of his teaching we read the 
career cf the man In all other respects his life was most 
uneventful. For five and twenty years he was never more than 
once absent from his post ; and then but for a brief passage 
up the river. Between Calcutta and Ahleen his life was spent ; 
between the Mission and St. John’s church his labours were 
divided. Having been appointed a presidency chaplain, his 
sabbath duties were most oneroins. Twice he officiated, every 
Hunday, at the Mission Church ; once at the cathedral ; once 
in the fort. At one period, he had a school in his own house. 
He was a constant attendant at tho hospital and the jail ; an 
active agent of the Bible and Church Missionary Societies in 
the east, and ever zealous in his efforts to promote tho trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. In the religious progress of tho 
European community he found his reward. He lived to see 
the streets opposite to our churches blocked up with carriages 
and palanquins, and to welcome hundreds of communicants 
to tho supper of the Lord. He lived to see the manners and 
conversation of those by whom he was surrounded purified 
and elevated ; tho doctrines of his master openly acknowledged in 
word and deed, where once they had been scouted by tho one 
and violated by the other. And when he died it was in the 
full security that his mantle had descended to more than one 
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who was worthy to wear it — that the field which he had so long 
and diligently cultivated would never be suffered to be ovcr-iun 
with weeds, for want of laborers to follow his example. 

During, perhaps, the most important period of his ministry 
—for it was at the very turning point of the religious fortunes 
of the English in India— Mr. Brown enjoyed the sglid advantage 
and the unspeakable comfort of the support and assistance of 
fij^laudius Buchanan. The son of a Scottish schoolmaster— 
born and educated in Scotland, and at the early age of fourteen 
appointed private tutor to the sons of a gentleman of fortune— 
this able and excellent man had been originally designed for 
the Presbyterian ministry. Having spent some time at the 
Glasgow university, he would there have taken his degree, but 
happening to fall in love with a young lady, of superior worldly 
station, ho conceived the romantic idea of leaving his native 
country, carving out his fortune in foreign lands, and return- 
ing, with wealth and honor, to claim the idol of his youth. It 
appears that his chief stock in trade was a lie and a violin ! With 
the former he deceived his parents ; with the latter he intended 
to fiddle his way through the world ; but had scarcely reached 
the borders of England before he repented of his preposterous 
design. His success, as a wandering minstrel, was consider- 
able ; but at the best he felt it but a sorry way of life ; and if 
he had not been so overwhelmingly ashamed of himself he 
would even then have returned to his house. But the die, as 
he said, was cast. Ho went on — though not as a fiddler by 
the way-side, swelling with thoughts of foreign travel Those 
visions had passed away. He obtained a passage, on board a 
collier, from North Shields to London, and was nearly drowned 
before ho reached his destination. Arriving safely at last, ho 
found himself in the great metropolis ; and there, after the 
common fashion of adventurers, he was brought to the extremity 
of wretchedness and want. After selling bis clothes and his 
books, he appeared to be on the very brink of starvation, avIicii 
he obtained employment in an attorney’s office ; and subse- 
quently he secured a situation under another solicitor, with a 
salary of forty pounds a year. He designed, at this time, to 
make the law his permanent profession ; and so little was his 
future career foreshadowed in his then svay of life, that it is 
recorded of him that although ho sometimes wanted a dinner, 
he had money to spend on theatres, spouting clubs, and other 
public amusements. 

A year after the date of his exile from Scotland, while leading 
this unprofitable life, Buchanan received intelligence of the 
death of his father. The lie, witli which he had set out on bis 
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journey, was not yet to be suffered to die. He wrote to his 
mother soon afterwards from London, and dated his letter 
from Florence. In the summer of this year (1788) he was 
prostrated by a severe fever ; and whilst on the bed of sickness 
made many wise resolutions to be broken upon his recovery. 
He read Homer and Virgil; but neglected his Bible. Occa- 
sionally *he found an* hour, snatched from the severe studies 
of the law, to devote* to literary pursuits ; but none to piou*i 
meditations. His heart was as^ard as ever. 

In 1790, some higher thoughts and better feelings found 
entrance to that God-deserted shrine. He saw the sinfulness * 
of his way of life as in a glass ; he withdrew from evil society ; 
he reflected much, read much, prayed much. Beneath the 
sanctifying influence of Mr. Newtons ministry his deepen- 
ing convictions took firm root in his mind. He wrote to that 
good man ; and from the pulpit of St. Mary Woolnooth the 
preacher replied to his nameless correspondent. The invita- 
tion to come unto him was gratefully accepted by the 
heavy-laden lawyer's clerk. There he found what he had 
long sought — some one to guide him, to instruct. The 
old man took him by tj|e hand, became his friend and his 
counsellor ; and, in a nappy hour, recommended him to 
the good offices of one who with the will united the power to# 
turn the best gifts of nature and of fortune to account in doing 
the will of his master. This was the late Mr. Henry Thornton, 
a London banker, whose life was mainly spent between his 
office in the city and his villa on Clapham Common, but whose 
good deeds went forth, in a perennial stream, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. A man of enlarged sympathies, of unbound- 
ed charity, with the most reverential love of truth and a sense of 
justice, not severe towards others but unstinting in self-sacrifice, 
he was for years the centre of that noble group of philanthro- 
pists, in which we recognise the venerable faces of William 
Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, Granville Sharpe, Zachary 
Macaulay, Charles Grant, and Lord Teignmonth.* In this 
group were men who possessed more brilliant talents, more 
fluent eloquence, more energy and enthusiasm of character- 
altogether more of that heroic spirit which originates great 
deeds and courts dangers and. privations, which sets before it some 
great object to be achieved and girds itself up to encounter 
every obstacle, strenuous. in the purpose to beat them down with, 
the strength of an unconquerable will — but in Henry Thornton^ 


to returned to England at the time of Bucbanan'e first introduction , 

ners of^Uphw^OommoiT extreme coi^ 
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there was that which rendered him the ally, the counsellor, the 
friend of all. With the strongest sense to advise, the most 
unfailing generosity to aid, and the kindliest sympathy to 
encourage, he promoted every good work ; he rallied around him 
the friends of humanity; and from his villa on Clapham Common 
went forth many a great scheme for the relief of his suffering, 
and the evangelization of his benighted fellow-men in hll parts 
of the world ; and whilst he was over ready to promote these 
great and comprehensive schem^, his individual charities, often 
noislessly, secretly administered, brightened up many a dreamy 
hearth and infused new vigour into many a drooping soul. He gave 
not by hundreds, but by thousands ; and how well and wisely his 
wealth was distributed tho memoirs which wo have consulted 
in the preparation of this article, with scarcely an excej)ti()ii, 
declare. 

To Claudius Buchanan he was indeed a friend. He sent 
the young Scotchman to Cambridge. Out of his abundance he 
supplied funds to one who was worthy of such patronage. 
Buchanan paid back tho money which was thus generously ad- 
vanced. Out of his first savings, ho remitted to Henry Thorn- 
ton tho four hundred pounds which^ad been spent upon his 
college education. Nor did ho stop hero. In grateful remcm- 
.branoe of the aid, which ho had derived from one weiiUlner 
than himself, he placed a sum of money at the disposal conjoint- 
ly of Mr. Newton, Dr. Milner, and Henry Thornton, to educutc 
for the ministry any young man, whom they might think fit to 
select. 

At Michaelmas, 1791, Claudius Buchanan entered Queen's 
College, Cambridge. He was regular in liis habits and indehiti- 
gable in his studies. He kept but little company, and the few 
whose society he sought were men of approved godliness. 
Among these was Charles Simoon. In addition,” says his 
biographer, “ to the society which has been just mentioned, 

* Mr. Buchanan was invited to spend an hour on Sunday even- 
' ings at the rooms of one excellent person, who has been 
‘ distinguished during many years for his active and zealous sup- 
' port of religion in Cambridge, and to whom a numerous body 
' of clerical and other students have been successively indebted 
' for the most important instruction and encouragement during 

* their academical progress. Of the kindness of this gentleman 
‘ and of the benefit which he derived from his conversation 
' and example, Mr. Buchanan wrote to more than one ot 
^ his friends in terms of the highest respect and graU- 

* tude.” Why the name of this “ excellent person” shoul 
be so studiously suppressed we can not even conjecture. 
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Why should not Mr. Simeon’s name take its proper place in 
the biography of Claudius Buchanan? 

Great as were his abilities and assiduous as was his attention 
to his studies, he took no University honors. There were those 
who thought that he might, had he* so willed it, have taken 
the highest. This, however, he always denied. Those who 
think,” lie said, “ that •! might have been Senior Wrangler are 
not well informed. There are few instances, I believe, of any 
persons arriving at this eminence who had not studied mathe- 
matics before they went to Cambridge.”* Honors, though not 
the highest, were witliin his reach; but he seems to have had no 
academical ambition. Perhaps, the warnings and admonitions 
of liis venerable friend, Mr. Newton, may have deterred him 
from a conflict which is not without its snares. He did not des- 
pise human learning, but he entered with chastened ardour upon 
the pursuit. Other objects had been set before him. It was 
not to obtain a name but to prepare himself fof the ministry 
that he had entered the gates of the University. And by much 
prayer, much self-discipline, much searching of the scriptures, 
much converse with holy men, he had prepared himself for the 
great race which providence had so significantly ordained him 
to run. 

The first idea of Indian labour seems to have been suggested 
to him, wliilst yet an undergraduate, by Mr. Newton. “I decline 
giving any opinion,” was his answer : but he added in all humi- 
lity — “ It is with great pleasure I submit this matter to the 
determination of yourself, Mr. Thornton and Mr. Grant. All I 
wish to ascertain is the will of God.” And again, in another 
letter, “ I am equally ready to preach the Gospel in the next 
“ village or at the ends of the earth.” His friends decided the 
matter for him. Mr. Grant was by this time, in the East India 
Direction. He had the power and the will to serve Buchanan ; 
and early in 1796 a chaplaincy was presented by him to the 
young minister. On the 3d of July, he preached for Mr. 
Newton at St. Mary Woolnoth.” Strange, indeed, must have 
been the sensations with which he ascended that pulpit, to which 
years before he had turned his straining eyes, and from which 
had come forth the announcement — the invitation, which was the 
settling point of his religious career. Little could the lawyer’s 
clerk have dreamt that one day he would himself be uttering 
Gospel-truths from that very spot which seemed to him radiant 
'with glory and instinct with inspiration — not to bo profaned by 
nnhallowed footsteps and scarcely to be gazed at by unveiled eyes. 

* A few years later, Henry Martyn added another to the " few instances” then on 
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On the 80th of that month of July, 1796, Buchanan embark- 
ed for India. Of his voyage no particulars remain. On the 
10th of March, 1797, he landed at Calcutta. Mr. Brown, to 
whom he was the bearer of a letter of introduction, received him 
with a hospitality which would have been equally extended to 
him had he carried no such recommendation. His residence in 
Calcutta was but brief; for shortly after his arrivarhe was 
appointed military chaplain at Barrackpoie. 

Here a great disappointment awaited him. The appointment 
he held was in one respect, at least, a sinecure : there was no 
church and there was no congregation. Divine service was never 
performed. “ Barrackpore,’* he wrote soon after his arrival, 
“ has been called the Mohtpelier of India. Here I enjoy every 

* thing that can minister to comfort or elegance, except society ; 

* we have society too, but it is only polite society: There are not 

* many here, I fear, whose hearts are awakened to the love of 

* virtue and truth. Nevertheless, I possess two companions of 

* inestimable value. I mean those two books which are written 

* by the finger of God, the book of God’s word and the book of 

* God’s works. These are treasures, which are inexhaustible, 

* and which afford me in my retirement pleasure, company, and 

* comfort ” — Contrast this with the complaint made, nearly lialf 
a century afterwards, by Mr. Ackland, that he could obtain no 
books, and was compelled to resort to horse-breaking when his 
doctor told him that mental employment was necessary to 
health. 

The spirit of Claudius Buchanan was severely tried. Ho had 
believed that a wide field of utility had been opened to him— 
that his zeal and devotion were about to bo put to the test, his 
energies called forth, his abilities proved by circumstances at 
once novel and inspiriting. Instead of this he found himself 
thrown into the midst of uncongenial society, drawing a good 
salary from Government, doing little or nothing for it, pining in 
dreary inactivity, his energies running to waste— his mission 
shown to be no more than a mission to drowse away life on a 
salary of twelve hundred a year. Another trial was soon to bo 
added to the pile. His friends in England began to mistrust 
him — to feel and indeed to express some disappointment. They 
expected that he would do so much ; they could not hear that 
he was doing anything. There were those who understood his posi- 
tion too well to blame him for that which was only his calamity; 
but others* had a vague sort of idea that he had gone out to 
preach the Gospel to the Heathen, and that tidings ought to have 
reached England of conversions on a grand scale. It 
simply Buchanan's duty to obey orders ; to bury the Company 9 
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officers when they died, to marry them when they turned their 
thoughts towards marriage (which was not very often in those 
days) and to baptize tlieir Christian children. The only work 
that he could add to this was the study of the scriptures and of 
the Native languages, hoping one day to turn his acquirements 
to good account. It was, we repeat, a sore trial ; but what eould 
Buchan&n do? I suffered,” he wrote to Mr. Grant in 1798, 

* a long struggle before I could resign myself passively to my 
' unexpected destination. But the struggle is now over ; and I 

* view myself as one who has run bis race ; to whom little more 

* is left to do. I have known some, who in such a case would 

* have extricated themelves with violence and sought a new for- 
' tune in the Gospel. But it will require a very evident inter- 
‘ position of God indeed to bring me out of this Egypt, now 
^ that he has placed me in it: I shall esteem myself highly 
‘ favored if I be enabled to pass my days in it with a pure con- 
‘ science, endeavouring to do a little where much can not bo 
‘ done.” — The language this of deep despondency— probably the 
resultof failinghealth. He had suffered from severe attacks of fever, 
and was afflicted by a disorder of the chest. “ I have now,” he 
wrote to Mr. Newton, ‘‘ been a year and a half in India, and 
have not yet engaged in the ministry ; and I know not when I 
shall. At present indeed, I should scarcely he able were I 
called to it.” But better times were in store for him. 

In 1799, Buchanan was united in marriage to Miss Whish, 
the daughter of a Suffolk clergyman — a young lady of amiable 
temper, gentle manners, and the soundest Christian principles 
imbibed in the early youth and since cherished upon conviction. 
Here at least was an addition to his stock of happiness ! For 
some time he continued to reside at Barrackpore, doing occasion- 
al duty in Calcutta. ‘‘My public ministrations,” he wrote to 
Henry Thornton in 1800, “ have been rare ; but perhaps not so 
‘ rare as from my situation might be expected. Of the three 
‘ years, I have been in India, including the number of times I 

* have officiated at the hospital in Calcutta, and in my own house 
' at Barrackpore, I have preached on an average once a fort- 
night.” But soon other duties were assigned to him. Lord 

Mornington had conceived the design of that noble institution, 
the College of Fort William. Mr. Buchanan was desired to 
draw out a sketch of the constitution of the College, and to pre- 
pare a justificatory minute. In the month of August 1800, the 
college was formally established, Mr. Brown was soon afterwards 
appointed Provost, Mr. Buchanan Vice Provost and Classical 
Professor. • 

We have already written so much on the subject of the College 
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of Fort William, that we may assume the reader s acquaintance 
with the history of its institution, and of its subsequent suppress 
sion, or rather mutilation, by the Court of Directors.* From 
Buchanan s letters to his friends in ^England, despatched about 
this time, we gather a few interesting particulars of the state of the 
Church in Calcutta, at the commencement of the present century. 
‘*Both the churches,*’ he wrote to Mr. Orant in 180*1, ‘‘are 
‘ generally full, particularly in the cold weather. The College 
^ chapel has punkas which will probably draw a great number 
‘ of the towns-people during the hot season. Lord Wellesley 
‘ has fitted up a pew for himself in chapel.” And again, “ Lord 
‘ W. has had serious thoughts of building a larger church. 
‘ But the college institution has deranged his plans a little. 
‘ If you can not give us a new church at present, we shall 
‘ thank you for a clock and bell ; and also for a singing man 
‘ and organist. The charity boys sing in the two churches 
‘ and in the college chapel every Sunday. And there arc organs 
‘ in each, but only one organist Sir Alured Clarke has 
‘ just left us. He is entitled to the thanks of your court for 
‘ his attention to divine service; and for the general good example 
‘ he has set to your settlement here.”t And later in the same year 
ho writes to the same excellent member of the Court of Directors : 

Our Church continues in much the same state in which I described 
‘ it to be in my last. Wo have had an addition of some comrauiii- 

* cants, principally from college. TJie Church thins a little 
‘ always in the hbt months of May and Juno. Lord W. has 

* proposed to use punkas and tatties ; and it is probable that 
‘ we shall have recourse to them next season.” In the f()llo^Ying 
year writing an apology for infrequency of correspondence he 
says — “ I have less time now than ever. The cliief labour of 
‘ the churches is devolving fast upon me. My religious cor- 
‘ respondence in India is greater than at any former time. The 
‘ whole direction of the college is with me ; every paper is 
‘ drawn up by me ; and everything that is printed is revised by 
‘ me. In addition to this, I give Greek and Latin lectures four 
‘ times a week.” And again early in the same year, “ Our 
‘ churches during this cold season are more crowded than 1 
‘ ever saw them before. Even on Wednesday evening there are 
' a great number, and good is done. Some of the students 
‘ attend on that evening. Their presence warms the heart ol 

• See Art ; in No. IX. ** The College of Fort William." The article in No, VI. 
on the “early period of Government Education in Bengal," may also be advantage- 
ously consufted. ^ 

+ And ill another letter it is set down—” General Lake is just arrived. He and Ins 
family were at Church yesterday.” 
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« old Mr. Obeck. ^How would Mr. Grant rejoice,* he some- 
' times says, * to see these things,' The pillars are removed and 
‘ a number of additional seats made, to accommodate the many 
‘ who come,’* 

And from that time, every year saw a more numerous attend- 
ance in our churches, and a more devout spirit pervading the 
congregations. In 1805, Buchanan wrote, “We have had 
‘ Divine service at the tMission Church lately for the settlement. 

^ The punkas make it very pleasant ; but it was found to be 
‘ too small for the auditory; many families going away every 
' Sunday morning; seats being in general occupied an hour 
‘ before service ;” and to this he adds as another evidence of 
the progress of vital religion among the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta: “ The demand for religious books, particularly 
‘ of evangelical principles, has been very great these two last 
‘ years. Messrs. Dring told me they had sold an investment 
‘ of fifty 8vo. Bibles in the course of three months.” And in 
' other letters, written about the same time lie thus describes his 
‘ congregations : — “ On account of the increase of our congre- 
‘ gations wo are about to have two morning services on Sunday ; 

' the first at seven o’clock in the Old Church, and the second at 
‘ the usual hour of ten at the new. This is very agreeable to a 
‘ great majority. Only Mr. Brown and myself will officiate at 
‘ the Old Church. We shall of course (at least I shall) continue 

‘ to officiate as usual at the new.” 

* * * * 

^ We have some of all sects in our congregations ; Presbyteri- 
ans, Independants, Baptists, Armenians, Greeks, and Nesto- 
‘ rians. And some of these are of my audience at the 
‘ English Church. But a name, or a sect is never men- 
‘ tioned from the pulpit; and thus the word preached 

‘ becomes profitable to all Even among the 

‘ writers in tlie college there are Presbyterians, Independants, 

' and Methodists. Their chief difficulty at first is from tlie 
‘ ceremonies of the English church, wliich few of them ever 

witnessed till they came hero. I must lie down a while and 
‘ dictate to an amanuensis, for it is very hot. The thermometer 

is to-day near 110.” 

In the hot weather of this year (1805,) the failing health of 
Mr. Buchanan rendered it necessary that he should determine 
on a brief cessation of labour — a brief absence from the enervat- 
ing, exhausting climate which had so reduced his strength and 
diminished his activity. A visit to the Malabar coast was ac- 
cordingly planned ; but before it could be put ih execution, an 
alarming accession of illness brought the invalid down to the 
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very brink of the grave. The hour of death seemed to be at 
hand. Buchanan himself, assured that his earthly race was run, 
sent for his friend and colleague, David Brown, resigned into 
his hands all his worldly affairs, cominended wife and children 
to his care, ran over the history of his past life, spoke of the 
interpositions of an especial providence discernible in it, said 
tliat he was ready, nay eager to depart, and gave directions 
about his funeral, his monument, and his funeral sermon. In this 
trying hour did he exliibit the utmost tranquillity of mind and 
an assured belief of his acceptance through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. In “ a humble, submissive, patient and fervent" spirit 
he gave himself up to prayer— but not his alone were the sup- 
plications which then ascended to Heaven. Other prayers were 
offered up in faith— other prayers were blessed to the supplicants 
—and Claudius Buchanan, almost by a miracle, rose up from the 

bed of death. , « „ , , 

The fever left him. In the steamy month of September, he 
was removed from Calcutta to Barrackpore and thence to Suk- 
sagur. Here a new trial awaited him. He received intelligence 
of the death of his wife, on board the vessel which was to have 
conveyed her to England. “ I am now a desolate old man," he 
wrote, “ though young in years. But my path will, I doubt not, 
be made “ clear as the noon-day.' " Resigned to his hard lot, 
he turned his thoughts into new channels, and never was his 
mind more busy with great projects than during this season of 
affliction. “ My chief solace," he wrote, “ is in a mind constantly 
occupied; and this is the greatest temporal blessing I can ex- 
pect even to the end."* To Mr. Grant he wrote to recommend 
the enforcement of certain regulations for the better government 
of writers and cadets on board-ship ; and to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury he despatched a lengthy and elaborate epistle on tho 
religious prospects of Hindustan and tho necessity of an epis- 
copal establishment for India— the darling project of Buchanans 
life. He did not labour for himself; but there were those who 
hoped and expected to see in him the first Bishop consecrated 
to the Indian church. “ I must inform you," he wrote to Mr. 
Grant early in 1806 , that since my late illness I am becoino 


♦The njanifestations of genuine sorrow are so variously shaped bv mdivid 
character, that it would argue little charity in us, and indeed but a limited know £ 
of humanity, if we were to say more than Uiat the ^pr,^s» 7 hich we tin ^ 

same letter, grate somewhat harshly on omr own feelings ; ‘‘whilst I was thus engj ^ 

• (in the study of the Syiac language) the news of Mrs. Buch^ans arri'e,^^ 

* found some consolation in writine a few lines to her memoir m the Hebre^ 

‘ Greek and Latin languages, which I inscribed on a leaf of her own Bibie-^m 
‘ monument that I coi3d erect; forthe body was bmied m the deep. 
dantio side of sorrow, but all we wish to say about it is that we have no sympatny 
such polyglot woe. 
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* infirm in body and in mind : and I am scarcely fit for those 
' public duties in this place which require the heart of a lion and 
' a countenance of brass. I trust my excursion to the Deccan, 

* which I meditate next month will be beneficial to me 

‘ As to returning (to England) in order to receive episcopal dig- 
‘ nity my soul sinks at the thought of it. I trust my lines 
' will rafher be cast in •a curacy. Place the mitre on any head. 

‘ Never fear ; it will d® good among the Hindus. A spiritual 

* bishop will appear in due time !” The prophecy has been ac- 
complished. 

Repeated attacks of fever and ague, and some difficulty in 
handing over his several appointments, detained him for some- 
time in Bengal, and it was not until the beginning of May that he 
was enabled to commence his voyage to the south-ward. “ The 
principal objects of this tour,” he subsequently wrote in his 
Christian Eesearches, were to investigate the state of super- 
‘ stition at the most celebrated temples of the Hindus; to 
‘ examine the churches and libraries of the Romish, Syrian, 
' and Protestant Christians; to ascertain the present state 
‘ and recent history of the eastern Jews, and to discover what 
‘ persons might be fit instruments for the promotion of learning 
‘ in their respective countries, and for maintaining a future 
' correspondence on the subject of disseminating the scriptures 
' in India.” With this great design occupying his thoughts, 
Buchanan set out on his voyage along the coast. At the Sand- 
heads, the vessel in which he sailed, passed within sight of ano- 
ther then steering towards the mouth of the river. It was one 
of an outward-bound fleet; and it boro the name of the Union 
on its stern. Among the passengers in that vessel was a young 
man of whose great talents and signal piety Buchanan had heard 
much from Mr. Charles Grant, and whom he now yearned to em- 
brace as a friend, a brother, and associate. 

The son of a self-taught Cornish miner, who had raised 
himself to a seat in a merchants office, Henry Martyn had 
passed through the grammar-school of Truro with the charac- 
ter rather of a docile than of a studious boy. Quiet and inof- 
fensive, of delicate frame and retiring habits, he had paid the 
common penalty of the gentleness which does not resort to, and 
the weakness which cannot resist, injustice. To his master he 
had recommended himself by the quickness of his parts and the 
sobriety of his disposition; but thus early he had given no 
^gn of the brilliant talents which distanced all competitors at 
f^ambridge, and the energy of character which supported him 
throughout so great trials in the eastern world. Unsuccessful, 
at the boyish age of fifteen, in an effort to obtain a scholar-ship 
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at Oxford, he had returned to the Truro Grammar-school, and 
directed his thoughts towards the sister university. Two years 
after the Oxford failure, he was entered at St. John's, Cambridge; 
but so little was he aware of his own capacity for the exact sciences, 
that he commenced his academical career by committing to me- 
mory the problems of Euclid, as lessons which he could not 
understand. Such was the inauspicious dawn of his Cambridge 
life ; but before he had completed his twentieth year he had at- 
tained the highest University honors. No man ever wore them 
more meekly. Senior wrangler of his year, he felt the emptiness 
of the distinction. In his own words he had but “ grasped a 

shadow.” , , , TT , 

His talents were of a remarkable order, lie seems to have 
combined, in an extraordinary degree, the imaginativeness of the 
poet with the exactness of the man of science. Intellectual 
eminence he had attained. Social eminence was within his reach. 
But he had no such aspirations. The promptings of worldly 
ambition never disturbed the serenity of his mind. Human 
learning and earthly fame appeared before him as mere baubles. 
New desires had sprung up in his heart— new thoughts were busy 
in his brain. Another patli was opening out before him— ano- 
ther hand was beckoning to him; other voices were making 

music in his ears. . , . ,1 e . 

He was one of those students who, attracted in the first in- 
stance by mere curiosity to Trinity Church, listened with deep 
attention to the Gospel truths there uttered by Charles Simeon, 
He was one of those who in due time became constant atten- 
dants at Mr. Simeon's rooms, on those ever-remembered social 
occasions, when he mustered his young frfends around him, en- 
quired into their wants, and gave them the counsel they nueded 
In the young student of St. John's, Simeon soon discerned tlio 
brilliant talents and the apostolic character, which we now con- 
template with so much interest and veneration. Loving iMar yn 
as a son, he was soon enabled to testify the genmneness ol ms 
affection by appointing him curate of Trinity Church.- 
October, 1803, Martyn was ordained. And how truly may it e 
said that no man over entered upon his ministerial career m 
a more solemn sense of the responsibilities he had , 

with his ordination vows— a more holy desire to render lina 
worthy of the honor and the trust that had devolved upon mm. 


• In succession to Mr. Sowerby-snother senior wrangler, who 
died of consumption. Mr. Thomason was, at this tXe 

duties of Mr. Suneon. " What, says the biopapher of a,d, ili- 

Mr. Simeon’s consolations in the ministry at this Mriod, etilvymK 7® “ udi tcicii<> 
rm privilege of the devoted affection and invaluable co-operation of two such 
M Tuomason and Martyn." 
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It would seem that he had already determined to devote him- 
self to missionary work. The great outline of an undetailed 
scheme of action had been grasped with the tenacity of an un- 
alterable resolution. He was called to preach the gospel to the 
heathen. It was whilst listening to a sermon by Mr. Simeon, in 
which vfere set forth in impressive language the immense bless- 
ings which had flowed from the endeavours of a single labourer* 
in the vineyard, that* his thoughts had leaped up to embrace 
the grand idea of a missionary sacrifice. f In his study it had 
gathered strength and significance. Pondered over, prayed over, 
wept over, it had swelled into the one desire of his sbul. He 
read with ecstasy the outpourings of David Brainerd’s saint-like 
spirit and felt his “ heart knit to the dear man," rejoicing in the 
thought of meeting him in heaven. His imagination traversed 
the burning sands and confronted the fiery skies of the eastern 
world. He saw before him mighty victories to be achieved over 
ignorance and superstition— but ho saw with equal distinctness 
the cost at which they must be jnirchased ; not the periip and 
privations— these he disregarded— but the severance of ties which, 
enlacing a heart of no common tenderness, bound him to his 
own native England. He had a beloved sister — and there was 
one still dearer to him than a sister. The sacrifice was great ; 
but he was prepared to make it— prepared to leave his family, his 
friends, his betrothed ; and, perhaps, for ever. 

With feelings most chequered, but honorable in their varying 
shapes alike to the man and the Christian, Henry Martyn turn- 
ed his back upon Cambridge. A chaplaincy had been procured 
for him in the service of the East India Company — from the same 
source as that which had supplied Buchanan with his credentials, 
the discriminating benevolence of Mr. Charles Grant. In the 
summer of 180/5, he prepared to embark. Mr. Simoon met him 
at Portsmouth, and accompanied him to the vessel, remaining 


• That single laborer was Dr. Carey— f/arwm et venerabile nomen. 

+ It is not lor us to call the attention of our ordinary readers to the fact that Henrr 
Martyn, like Brown and Buchanan, like Thomason imd Corric, was a Ctuivkiin on the 
esiaojistiment— and in no arrepted sense of the word, a Missionary. It was not his 
Ileathen-but to perform Church service in the 
chilrlrpn 8 servoiits, to muTry them, to bury them, and to baptize their 

J ^ readers are as well aware as ourselves. But 

wS iROoniut, or forgetful of the fact. The error, 

in Martyn the character of an ordinary missionary, lias recently been 

peri)etuated, by the biographer of Mr. Simeon, who 
an cherished desires of his (Mailyn’s) soul were at length gratified by 

kboiir in India.” Martyn’s own biographer, indeem 
f ’ll Wohited different orders and degrees in his Church, and who 

IS to BJ[{ the Tnemnern of it fViAir roano/ttitra 1 j 1 
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some days on board, sustaining bis young friend with kind words 
and wise counsels, preaching to the passengers and sailors, 
fixing the attention of all and touching the hearts of some. On 
the 17th of July, thh two friends parted for ever. It was a hitter 
moment when Henry Marty n awoke, next morning, to find him- 
self alone on the great waters. My feelings,” he wrote, “were 
' those of a man who should suddenly b6 told that every friend 
' he had in the world was dead. It was only by prayer for them 
* that I could be comforted.” 

The vessel was detained, for some weeks, off Falmouth. New 
excitements, new trials, new joys, new sorrows, were now unex- 
pectedly opened out before him. The temptation was not to be 
resisted; he went on shore. He knew what it would cost him. 
He knew how great the agony of that fresh divulsion of the closing 
wounds of his lacerated heart. Who would not have done as ho 
did— snatched a few brief hours of enjoyment even at the cost of 
such after pangs. He sate beside his betrothed again.* Forgetful 

• Henry Martyn’s Biographer has shadowed forth the individuality cf this young 
person with an indistinctness which we cannot suppose to be accidental. She was a 
Miss Grenfell. In the following extract from one of Simeon’s letters, in his recently 
published life, we catch a glimpse of the truths:— 

“ With her mother’s leave Miss G. accompanied ns to Col. Sandy's; when I had 
much conversation with her on Mr. Martyn’s affair. She stated to me all the obstacles 
to bis proposals ; first her health; second, the indelicacy of her going out to India 
alone on such an errand; third her former engagement with another person, whicli bad 
indeed been broken off, and he had actually gone up to London two years ago to be 
married to another woman ; but as he was unmarried, it seemed an obstacle in her 
mind; fourth, the certainty that her mother would never consent to it. On these points 
I observed, that I thought the last was the only one that was insurmountable ; for that 
first, India often agreed best with persons of a delicate constitution; e. g. Mr. Mariyn 
himself and Mr. Brown. Second, it is common for ladies to go out thither without any 
previous connexion; bow much more therefore might one go out with a connexion 
already formed. Were this the only difficulty, I engaged with the help of Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Parry, that she should go under such protection as should obviate all difficul- 
ties upon this head. Third, the step taken by tlio other person, had set her at perfect 
liberty. Fourth, the consent of her mother was indispensable ; and as that appeared 
impossible, the matter might be committed to God in tnis way : If her mother, of her 
own accord, should express regret that the connexion had been prevented, from an 
idea of her being irreconciliably averse to it, and that she would not stand in the way 
of her daughter's wishes ; this should he considered as a direction from God in answer 
to her prayers ; and I should instantly be apprized of it by her, in order to commutn- 
cate it to Mr. M. In this she perfectly agreed. I told her however, that I would mention 
nothing of this to Mr. M., because it would only tend to keep him in painful suspense, 
Thus the matter is entirely set aside, unless God, by a special interposition of hi.s 1 ro- 
vidence (i. e. by taking away her mother, or over-ruling her mind, contraiy to ml rea- 
sonable expectation, to approve of it,) mark his own will respecting it—” This was 
written shortly after Mariyn’s departure. The picture is not an agreeable one. io 
many it is simply that of a p^ident, calculating mother, 

Old and formal, fitted to her petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's heart. 

But the truth we fear is not to be disguised : that daughter's heart required litW 
preaching down. She did not love Henry Martyn. Love never deals in reasons m 
this fashion. In all probability her heart had never wholly given up its old uiol. ^ 
haps, when she first listened to Martyn's addresses, she thought herself stronger u » 
she really was, and subsequently discovered her mistake. Let no man ever trust to 
appearances. 
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of the past, regardless of the future, he gave himself up to the 
happiness of the present hour. But the dream was soon dis- 
solved. A sudden summons to rejoin his ship called him back 
to the dreary reality of actual life. With all speed he hurried to 
Falmouth, and again, in solitude of heart, sinking beneath the 
burden ^f his sorrows, he looked out over the wild waters, and 
called on G-od to comfbrt his soul. 

The agony he endilred was excessive. He seemed as one 
sinking in deep mire, where there was no standing— as one who 
had come into deep waters, where the floods were over-flowing 
him. He wept and groaned till he was weary of his crying; till 
his throat was dried, and his eyes failed him. We must know 
the nature of the man to appreciate his sufferings. A strange, 
sensitive being — all nerve — this young Cornish priest. Irri- 
table and impulsive, of varying moods, sometimes eager and san- 
guine, at others despairing and dejected, he was wrenched and 
torn by gusts of passion which seemed almost to threaten his 
existence. His health was delicate and ho had over- worked him- 
self. He seemed to be always in an extreme state of tension 
vibrating to the slightest touch. His soul never rested. Ever 
alive with emotion, trembling with deep joy or deeper sorrow, 
with wild hope or profound despair, he should have had the 
frame of a giant to sustain the shocks of so tempestuous a spirit. 
But his physical organisation was of the most delicate kind, his 
body was feeble and diseased. Much, indeed, that was strange 
and unaccountable in his character may be attributed to physical 
organisation; his irritability, at one time so extreme, that the 
life of a friend was endangered by an attack wliich young Martyn 
made upon him with a knife — his dreadful fits of despondency, 
which at times almost seemed to threaten his reason — w'ere but 
so many indications of the constant presence of disease. But 
for the saving influence of Christianity, it is probable that the 
curse of madness would have descended upon him. That in- 
fluence made him a hero — a martyr. The Christian character 
has never, in these later days, worn a more heroic aspect. He 
had the courage to do and to endure all things ; he was the true 
soldier of the cross. From the day on which, from the deck of 
the Union i he gazed, for the last time, with swimming eyes, on 
the dim outline of St. Michael's Mount and St. Hilary's Spire, 
to that hour when he sate in the Armenian orchard, and thought 
with sweet comfort of God, in solitude his company, his friend 
and his comforter, his life was one long season of self-sa- 
crifice— of self-sacrifice mighty in the struggle between the 
strength of his earthly afiections and the intensity of his yearn- 
ings after the pure spiritual state. The subjugation of the 
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human heart was finally accomplished—but what it cost him who 
can tell ? 

The voyage to India was a long and tedious one : to Martyn it 
was inexpressibly painful. For weeks and weeks he had not 
even the consolation of that sense of progress, which has always 
an exhilarating influence on the mind. At last the fleej^ began 
to make some way. Rising from the depths of despondency in 
which he had been sunk, Martyn began fo bestir himself. He 
saw that there was work to be done and ho flung himself upon 
it with a whole-hearted energy which we admire whilst we de- 
plore. The truth must bo told — nay, wo have already told it. 
Martyn lacked judgment and discretion ; he lacked kindliness, 
not of heart, but of manner. He wept for the sinners by whom 
he was surrounded, but he did not weep witli them. The ear- 
nestness — almost the ferocity, with which ho prcaclied against 
the companions of his voyage, exasperated rather than alarmed 
his hearers.^ Some asniled him with bitterness — some ^\ith 
ridicule. It was a failure to bo utterly deplored. 

On the western bank of the Hoogly, not far from the settle- 
ment of Seram pore, where in those days toiled with unintermit* 
ting energy, regardless alike of the frowns of Government and 
the apathy of the people, those eminent servants of God, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, stood a Garden-house, in which there 
dwelt the venerable minister, David Brown. At no great dis- 
tance from this house, a deserted idol-temple, on the banks of 
the river, stands out shadowy and grand against the setting sim. 
It had once been the temple of Radha-Bullub — an eminent 
shrine in its day, not wholly unconnected witli pseudo-miracnlons 
associations;! but the encroachments of the Hoogly had driven 
the idol to seek a residence further inland, and the once sacred 
abode had been given up to the profaning hands of the stranger. 

• Simeon at the outset of his career had erred in the same manner as bis dis- 
ciple. But his more maturcdjudpineuthad pointed out Uie danger of tliis intemperanco. 
“ I am arrived at a time of life," he wrote in 1S17, “ when my views of early habits, 

* particularly in relation to the ministry are greatly changed, t see many things in a 
‘ different light from what I once did ; such as tlie beauty of order, of regnlnrily, and 
‘ the wisdom of seeking to win souls by kindness rather tJian to convert tliein by 
‘ harshness, and what I once called fidelity. J admire more the idea which I once l>ftf 
‘ of our blessed Lord’s spirit and ministry." And again writing to a clergyuiun oi 
whom it was reported that his style was “ unnecessarily harsh and olfensive," he ob- 
served “ It is not by coarseness of expression, or severity of manner, that wc are 
‘ to win souls but by speaking die truUi in love." And again, a short tlhie 

he thus remonstrated with another who had the same taste for strong preaching, “ 

‘ is your object ? Is it to win souls? If it be, how are you to set about it? by excjtiDg 

* all manner of prejudices and driving people from the church. How did our Loo 
' act He spake the words in parables ‘ as men were able to liear it' How did St I au 
' act ? He fed the babes with milk, and not with strong meat." 

+ We may here not unfitly refer the reader to Vol. IV. (No. 8) of this Journal ; 
"Right Bank of die Hoogly," for some interesting legendary lore. 
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David Brown bought it, as a mass of brick and plaster ; and 
turned it into a bungalow. Being a hospitable man, in the true 
spirit of Christian hospitality, the number of his guests often 
outgrew the dimensions of the Aldeen house; and the idol- 
temple soon grew into a supplementary place of reception. 
Here Henry Martyn was presently located as the honored guest 
of David Brown ; and here, before many weeks had passed, he 
was joined by Daniel Gorrio. 

Marty n’s first public discourse, delivered at the new church of 
Calcutta, produced no little sensation. It was one of those bold, 
uncompromising sermons, which had so exasperated his audi- 
tors on board the Union. Here ho not only gave offence to his 
congregation but drew down upon himself the enmity of some 
of his brother-chaplains. His doctrines did not consort with 
their notions, so they preached at and against him. They 
pronounced his discourse a rhapsody — a mystery ; said that he 
would drive men to despair— destroy their hopes of salvation — 
and speedily empty the church. All this was gall and worm- 
wood to poor Martyn ; but there was boundless comfort in the 
conviction that God was on his side. Eight or wrong, Martyn 
was always sure of this. What he did was done at immense 
sacrifice of self. lie may have had subsequent misgivings ; but 
he ever acted, in all sincerity, according to the light that was in 
him at the time. 

These unseemly pulpit contentions were not new to the settle- 
ment. Brown and Buchanan had been preached at in the same 
manner. Lord Valentia alluding to a time prior to the arrival 
of Martyn, observes. It will hardly be believed that in this 
splendid city, the head of a mighty Christian empire, there is 
only one ehurch of the establishment of the mother country, 
and that, by no means conspicuous, cither for size or orna- 
‘ ment. It is also remarkable, that all British India does not 
afford one episcopal sec, while that advantage has been granted 
^ to the province of Canada; yet it is certain that from the 
‘ remoteness of the country, and the peculiar temptations to 
which the freedom of manners exposes the clergy, immediate 
‘ Episcopal superintendance can no where be more requisite. 
‘ Prom the want of this it is painful to observe, that the charac- 
‘ ters of too many of that order, are by no means creditable to 
' the doctrftes they profess, which, together with the unedifying 
‘ contests that prevail among them even from the pulpit, tend to 
‘ lower the religion, and its followers, in the eyes of the natives 
of every description. If there be any plan for conciliating the 
^ minds of the natives to Christianity, it is so manifestly essen- 
' tial that it should appear to them in a respectable form at tlie 
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‘ seat of Government, that I presume all parties will allow, that 
' the first step should be to place it there upon a proper footing.” 
It appears that Brown and Buchanan had offended by offering 
** strong meat” to their congregations. The former, we are 
assured did it very sparingly ; and not before he had long fed 
his people with “ milk.” Henry Martyn seems, in some degree, 
to have been persuaded that there might be wisdom in inoderat- 
ing his fiery zeal. Corrie, on his arrival found, that a “ great 
opposition was rarsed against Martyn, and the principles bo 
preached,”* but adds soon afterwards, “ Martyn preached from 
Rom. Ili. 21 — 23, the most impressive and best composition 
I ever heard. The disposition of love and good will which 
appeared in him must have had great effect ; and the calmness 
and firmness with which he spoke raised in mo great wonder. 
May God grant a blessing to the word. Oh, may it silence 
opposition, and promote religion, for Jesus Christ’s sake, amen !” 

And now that wo find them together— those two friends, Mnr- 
tyn and Corrie— located beneath the same roof, comforting and 
sustaining each other, each at the outset of his apostolic career, 
sprung from the same seat of learning, the sons of the same 
“ father in the Gospel,” the same bright rays of glorious promise 
descending on either head; so similar and yet so dissimilar, so 
firmly knit together in common bonds, and yet in human charac- 
ter so inharmonious — let us pause to sjicak of the latter ol the 
twain, of the fainter, but of the steadier light. Daniel Corrie was 
not a man of great genius or gigantic enthusiasm. Ilis mind was, 
in no wise, cast in the heroic mould ; but for ordinary purposes 
of life it was sufficiently strong and serviceable, lie was the 
model of an useful colonial chaplain, rising at last to the highest 
ccclesiasdcal rank, and whether in a humble or an elevated con- 
dition of life, blameless in all relations and admirable m some. 
He was the son of a Scotsman who had become a Lincolnshire 
clergyman. Cast early upon his own resources, and subsequently 
redeemed from a profitless London life, and sent to Cambridge, ho 
had done his best to repair the defects of a neglected education 
and had passed out of college with credit to himself but wiUi no 
distinguished success. Attracted by the preaching of Mr. binieon, 
he had become a constant attendant at Trinity Church, ami was 
one of the little band of disciples which gathered around tiw 
teacher in his rooms. With Martyn he had formed an intimacy, 
which had ripened into affection on either side, and with mom 
predestined fellow-laborer, not the least loveable of the group, 
the excellent Thomas Thomason, he had united himseii 

• “Lord grant me wisdom," he exclaims, » that I may act with discretion and m 
nothing give unnecessary offence." 
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brotherly bonds, which were only broken by death. Some two 
or three years spent in a country curacy had strengthened his 
convictions and endeared to him his office ; and when Simeon 
pressed upon him the acceptance of an appointment to minis- 
terial labour in India, it was with the assurance that he was in 
every waj fitted to bear the burden and to perform the work 
Daniel Corrie was tlfe man of all others to glide easily through 
a voyage to India. He gave ofience to no one and endeared 
himself to many by the kindliness of his heart and the gen- 
tleness of his manners. There was nothing more remarkdile 
nothing more loveable in his character, than his affectionate con-’ 
corn for the welfare of young people. He took a deep interest 
m all that related to the cadets on board the Asia; and his 
friendly condescension was not without its results. All respect- 
ed him ; many loved him ; some were converted by him And 
as at the commencement so to the very close of his career he 
was emphatically the friend of the young. Many and many an 
eye, ns It is fixed on this page, will glisten in grateful recogni- 
tion of the truth which we have just uttered. ° 

A few weeks spent together in the enjoyment of the Christian 
hospitality of Mr. Brown ; and Martyn and Corrie parted. The 
former had been appointed to the Dinapore station, and in the 
middle of October he set out on his voyage up the river accom- 
paniod some little way by Corrie, by Brown, and ’anothw 
chaplain, Mr, Parson. “Mr. Marshman seeing them pass the 
Mission House (at Sernmpore) could not resist joinmg the 
arty, and after going a little way left them with prayer.” Mar- 
yii was soon fairly launched on his solitary journey.^ How easv 
IS It to accompany him as he goes. We see liim we svm^tWsI 

Tbi ‘bo;t“°n™™®'’'‘;‘’ •" ‘‘•“nslatingtheLriptures 

thp^«». ? the shore with gun iii hand 

he student bent on active exercise ; now listening to the w Id 

process “now of Line heathen 

0 ’ '^oplonng the idolatries which he was forced 

vith tl? ’ T people, conversing 

wth them as best ho could, distributing his tracis among them 

dices bSf griffinism unwittingly oflending their preju- 

^ regarding them with the deepest feelinVnf 

the deeper iwes'ses of tLtJ^^’ h"*^ ** penetrate into 

flights w^^fh ‘ f ^ heart— to take discursive 

meLories-wharbrn"'”^^ f eyeracUve human brain. What 
traverbaok lo hiJ aspirations! Now his thoughts 
revered Si moA liege rooms; he is face to face with the 

ooSS one in ‘L® I’l^omason-he is taking Leet 

one in whom he secs, as in a glass, himself reflect- 
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ed — one as delicate, as sensitive, as earnest as himself, Avith his 
genius and his holiness blended together— the early-called Kirko 
White. Now he is at home again in his father s house, sitting 
beside his dear sisters — hoping all things, yet trembling much, 
for sad events already are casting their mournful shadows before ; 
— now, still as his eye ranges over the wild scenery of his native 
Cornwall another female figure passes' before him, and his 
heart leaps up to embrace it; he is in an ccstacy of wild hope, 
and then in the very slough of abject despair.* He spreads lus 
books out on the little table of his narrow cabin; the lamp is 
set before him ; the unfamiliar characters of strange langiiagca 
are before his eyes ; strange sounds are in his ears, the bowlings 
of the jackalls, the scarcely more melodious music of the boat- 
men, the clanging gongs on the river side but the siglits and 
sounds loved long ago still distract him. Ho cannot (juiet that 
throbbing heart. 

At Berhampore his Christian courage, his Christian patience 
were severely tried. The rebufts of the natives on whom lie 
obtruded himself pained him little, but his sensitive nature 
shrunk from the insulting ridicule of his Eurojiean lellow-couii- 
trymen. Ho knew what it was to force his way among hard- 
hearted English soldiers; but what he had dune on board the 
Uniofi, he was prepared to do at Berhamporo. lie went to llio 
European hospital; but the inmates would not listen to him. 
“ Rose very early,” he records in his journal, “and was at the Im- 

* piUil at day-light. Waited there a long time wandering up 

* and down the wards, in hopes of inducing the men to get up 

* and assemble ; but it was in vain. 1 Iclt three books ^\llll 
' them; and went away amidst the sneers and titters of the cum- 

* mon soldiers, Certainly it is one of the greatest crosses I am 
' called to bear to take pains to make people hear me. It is 
' such a struggle between a sense of propriety and modesty on 
‘ the one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, that 1 hud 
^ nothing equal to it. I could force my way anywhere in order 
‘ to introduce a brother minister: hut for myself I act with hesi- 
‘ tatiou and pain.” The failure hero described is as charactens- 
tic as the tone in which it is recorded. We have extracted the 
passage to compare it with one in another journal. 
months afterwards, Corric, on his way to the Upper Provinces, 
visited that same hospital. “ In the afternoon,” he writes, 
visited the hospital. I drew near the bed of a man apparently 
in the last stage of disease, who received the word with tears an 
requested me to pray with him. Having made this known 

* “ Thought at night more than usual of dear L-— ; but the more 1 exaggerated tlie 
Ideal joys, the more I treasure up subjects of woe.” 
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(Parson) invited the others to draw near: a large party col- 
lected from all parU of the hospital. I expounded the third 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, and prayed. Much attention in 
the poor men!' Corrie could find hearers, whore Martyn could 
find none. With a lower order of intellect, and less heroic 
zeal, he abounded in wliat Martyn most wanted, the tact to 
conciliate and the cordiality to attract. He was, in the more 
honorable Christian a.cx:optation of the phrase, “ all things to 
all men" — from the Governor-General to the youngest cadet; 
Henry Martyn was always the same Henry Martyn. The inward 
zeal rode rough-shod over the outer manner. He failed so 
often because to his spiritual earnestness he did not impart an 
exterior grace. 

Arrived at Dinaporc, and surrounded by an uncongenial 
society, Martyn found his chief solace in the letters of his Cal- 
cutta friends and the translation work, in which ho was engaged. 
The duties of the chaplaincy were not very onerous. There was 
no church; but he “ read prayers to the soldiers at the barracks 
from the drum-head, and as there were no scats provided, was 
desired to omit the sermon." A building better adapted to the 
purpose being subsequently found, he managed to collect on the 
sabbath a number of Christian families, but they did not like his 
extempore preaching, and intimated to liiin that it would please 
them better if ho would read them a written sermon. This ex- 
cited the natural irritability of the man ; but his anger soon 
passed away, and he saw clearly the wisdom of conciliation. 

" He wouhl give them," ho said, a folio sermon-book, if they 
would receive the word of God upon that account." 

The year 1807 opened and closed upon Martyn at Dinapore. 
He saw little society ; there was, indeed, but one Christian family 
with which he was on terms of intimate friendship —but in his 
solitary bungalow how busy he was, how active, and, in thought, 
how social. He could j)eople his room at will with beloved 
lorms and fence himself around with loving faces. ‘‘ I am hap- 
pier hero in this remote land,” he wrote, “ where I hear so seldom 
ol what happens in the world, than in England where there are 
so many calls to look at ‘ the things that are seen.’ How sweet 
the retirement in which I hero live!” — Shadows there were, 
doubtless ; but perhaps at no period of Martyn's career, was 
there more of sunshine to irradiate his path. Now discussing 
pojiits of faith with his Munshi and Pundit; now dreaming of 
hi9 beloved ; now in deep humiliation contrasting himself with 
Pavid Brainerd; now cheering himself with the thought that 
a translator at least his labours were not profitless ; now 
endeavouring to obtain redress for the injured ; now submitting 
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to injury himself ; now rejoicing in the affection of his friends ; 
now weeping over cruel disappointments — he passed from one 
state of feeling to another, but ever in weal or woe there was 
a sustaining power, a cheering influence in the thought of work 
done or doing— of something already accomplished, of something 
more to he accomplished, by human brain and hun^an hand 
active in the cause of their maker. 

And it was at this period that he sudbeeded in obtaining the 
greatest mastery over himself. Never had he been so resigned— 
never so hopeful — never so assured that God is love — never ao 
eager to see Him face to face. Tried in the furnace of human 
affliction, he had come forth purer and brighter, longing for that 
great and glorious hour when God will wipe away all tears from 
the eyes of his beloved children. The victory was not complete. 
We dare not say it was. How could it be with that warm human 
heart still beating against his side ? 

From Dinapore, early in 1809, Martyn was removed to Cawn- 
poro. Here there was much to vex his spirit and to assail his 
health. The arid, dust-charged atmosphere of that sultry place 
pressed upon him with a weight which sunk him to the earth. 
He had seen a Christian church rise up before him at Dinapore. 
He was now at a station where was no Christian church. He 
performed service, in tlic open air to the European troops, and 
sometimes saw them dropping around him under the influence 
of the intense heat. Among the natives he was at this time, 
unusually active. His heart was always with them. In spiril at 
least, he was their minister; not a mere military chaplain. Wc 
see him preaching to crowds of mendicants whom he assembled 
around his house. They came to receive alms, and he distri- 
buted to them. Then they listened to what he said— those 
naked, squalid heathens— the halt, the maimed, and the blind— 
they flocked around him and listened. Or they pretended to 
listen — for what could they do less? And Martyn spoke to 
them, as one who could not help speaking ; as one who felt it 
would be a sin to be silent. From the full heart gushed forth a 
torrent of words— not always perhaps with the strictest philolo- 
gical propriety — and, in sooth only by rare snatches intelligible 
to his congregation. But the numbers increased, and so did the 
plaudits — and far be it from us to say that no seed fell upon good 
ground. 

In the mean while Corrie, who had been appointed chaplain 
at Chunar, was steadily pursuing his course, contented with 
small successes. There was much to discourage and dishearten: 
but for this he was prepared. The invalids were, at best, but a 
careless, godless set of men; and they were slow to welcome 
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the Padre. The officers at the station had much more piety 
than the men; and Benares, to which Corrie occasionally went, 
had about as much Christianity as Chunar. At the latter station 
there was public worship in the Fort, but the greater number of 
the invalids remained away; and the officers made all manner 
of excuses. To preach openly to the heathen he hesitated. He 
had the ’fear of the Supreme Government, of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and above all of*the Edinburgh Reviewers before his eyes. 
“ I suppose, ” he wrote, we should be taken to task were we to 
preach in the streets and highways ; but other methods not less 
effectual are to be used and less likely to produce popular cla- 
mour. Natives themselves may and can be employed with the 
greatest advantage in evangelising their brethren, whilst the 
minister superintends and directs and encourages" — and again, 
hearing that a letter to his friend Mr. Buckworth had been pub- 
lished in England, he writes, “ I heard some time since by a 
friend that a letter from one of the Bengal chaplains who came 
out in 1806 had been published, and in the then state of the 
Court of Directors towards the evangelisation of this country 
might bo of great detriment, Mary (his sister) brought mo word 
who the offending chaplain is and who the friend is that has 
published his letters. I confess that for a time I found myself 
wounded in the house of friendship In the eyes of the world 
pride told me that my character would suffer ; and I still expect 
to see myself caricatured by the Edinburgh Reviewers, or by 
some such enemies to all serious acknowledgement of God." 
Sydney Smith’s well known article had recently been publish- 
ed. It seems to have alarmed Corrie more than it pained 
him.* 

Corrie was then on a visit to Calcutta— his sister having arrived 
from England. His sojourn at the presidency was but brief; 
and we soon find him again among his people at Chunar. His 
residence was on the banks of the river ; and his hospitality was 
constantly extended to passing travellers, proceeding by water to 
the Upper Provinces — especially to young officers, recently 
arrived from England, whom he was always eager to advise and 
to assist. Our dwelling,” ho wrote “ is on the banks of the 
‘ Gauges. The common mode of travelling is by water, in com- 
* modious boats, dragged when the wind is adverse, like barges. 
' At this distance from home, hospitality to strangers seems to 
' me a peculiar though painful duty, as it breaks in too mucli 

upon my leisure. There is no such thing as an inn, and very 

• We must aistiucUy be understood not to reproach any chaplain on the establish- 
ment for abstaining from preaching, at such a time, to the Natives of the country. 
We shall take an opportunity before long of enlarging upon tliis subject. 
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* many of the passers-by are young ofi&cers, whose situation is in 
‘ general far from being comforUible. To these I would be 

* especially kind, as being also less noticed by many who judge 

* of the attentions due to them by the wealth and rank they 

* possess. Those youths who are now here join readily in our 

* family worship, and delight mo when I hear them repeating 

* the Lotd’s Prayer after mo with seriousness. Dear lads, ray 

* heart yearns over them, exposed as they are, to every kind of 

* temptation, without a rudder or a pilot.” A passage in every 
way most characteristic of this amiable and excellent man. 

Though the fruits of his ministerial labours were not very 
palpable at first, in due time they began to devclope themselves, 
both at Chunar and Benares.* Still there was much to dis- 
courage his efforts — much painful opposition to encounter. ** We 
have for some time,” he wrote, “ boon engaged about a Church at 

* Benares ; a subscription of about 8,000 rupees has been made, 

* and a spot of ground is fixed on. I trust now all opposition 
‘ is silenced, though not entirely done away. The hearts of 

* some haters of all good have been brought to give money 
' even. One family is highly respectable and regular in religi- 

* ous duties. One young officer has become a new creature. 

* Of the rest, few alas ! seem willing to go any further ” Still 
counting by units — but other good work was done, lie had 
opened several schools ; and was diligently engaged in studying 
the native languages with the view of translating the scriptures. 
And he had a congregation of native women, principally soldiers 
wives, to whom ho read and discoursed. But he was soon 
removed to another field of labour. Government appointed 
him, in 1810, to the ministerial charge of the Agra station. 

On his way to join his new ajipointment ho halted at Cawn- 
pore, There ho took up his abode beneath the roof of Iiis 
beloved Marty n. Twice had he seen him at Dinapore, and tlieu 
had cause to tremble for the safety of his friend. But even, 


* Of Corrie’s first attempt to establish himself at Benaros, we finil this account 
in bis .loumal, “ 1 came down on Friday evening with the view to perform divine 
‘ service on Sunday. On Saturday morning I wailed ou the General ; who received 
‘ me with Uie most chilling coolness. He told me that he had nothing to do with divine 
‘ service or the Artillery men ; and that he should not interfere ; he had lieard nothing 

‘ of divine service except from my application. Mr. — who had been forward fur 

‘ my coming down, on hearing of my arrival, flew (pute oil’, and said they could do 
‘ quite as well now, as before, without divine service; he however came yesterday in llic 
‘ morning. A congregation of at least sixty assembled ; and after service Mr. A. 
* Uiauked me, and said he hoped they should give me encouragement to come ofteuer 
‘ amongst them. Afterwards, the Brigade Major came with a message from tlie 
‘ General (who did not come to Church) saying, I was ‘ at liberty to come and go as 
‘ I pleased, but the Artillery men and Officers could not be permitted to attend so far 
‘ from the lines, for fear of the Natives seizing the guns whilst they were at a dis- 
‘ tanoe: if the Court House were used to assemble in, ora place of worship erected 
‘ near the lines, he should have no objection ; but all this was to be Atyjf a secrete 
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with this preparation, the altered aspect of poor Marh^n matly 
stortkd and alarmed him. When I arrived here, ‘^he wrote to 
Mr. Martyn was looking very ill, and a very little ex- 

ertion laid him up. Since then, you will know that I have been 
ordered to remain here for a time to assist him; and he is 
already greatly reeovered." Three weeks later he wrote “ On 
my firsfarnval Martyn reeruited greatly for a fortnight/but is 

now to say the best at a stand The state of his health seems 

to be this: he is easily fatigued and then gets but broken rest, 
with confused and distressing dreams. A very little exertion 
in speaking produces pain in the chest, with almost total loss 
of voice, and all these symptoms are produced by the evening 
of every day. In another letter (to his English ftiend Mr 
Buckworth) Gorrie gives the following refreshing account of 
their way of life at Cawnporo. We need scarcely say that the 
initial S. represents the name of Sherwood 


“ T**® ®ne day will give you a general idea of our whole 

manner of life. We usua ly rise at day-break and ride out. Martyn and 
I breaktast between SIX and s^e veil o’clock: then read the Scriptures with a 
m r and pray. Martyn then goes to his study. I go to see Mary ; 

(^Miss Come) and she and Mrs. S. are learning Hindustani in order to 
bo able to speak on religion to their female servants ; and if circumstances 
tavour, to get a school of female native children. I am their teacher Mrs S 
has a school of Pluropoan childi-en belonging to the regiment. I return’ to 
reading, usually Hindustani or Persian. At eleven, my Christian children 
comotometosay the lesson they have been learning with the native school 
master. In the iniddlo of the day we liave a repast, and then resume reading 
till tour, when the Christian children come again to read in the Hindustani 
Cospels. In the evening we meet, usually at Capt. S.’s, or Martyn’s, when 
we sing some hymns, with reading and prayer before we separate. Tliis is 
the peacetul tenor of our way. At the intervals, two days in the week I 
visit and pray with the sick in the hospitals: On the sabbatli, public wor- 
ship ; m the morning at the drum head of ono of the three Kuropcan corps 
lying hero, in rotation. In the evening of Sunday and Wednesday, we havo 
social worship with a goodly uumhor of pious soldiers in a public building 
htting 111), hut not yet ready to open as a cluirch : besides the (services) 
once a fortnight, there is public worship in the general’s house. Plxcept 
the soldiers, all our other Euglish rank as gentlemen. We have hero ody 
these two classes, except a very few persons in trade.” 


Most unwilling was Martyn to leave his post, and difficult, 
indeed, was it to persuade him even temporarily to lay aside his 
work. He thought that a brief river-trip would suffice to restore 
him, and when he felt, under the influence of excitement, a 
little temporary accession of strength, he said that even that 
was unnecessary. But the truth was not much longer to be 
disguised. He was absolutely dying at his work. The affec- 
tionate solicitude of his friends prevailed over his own reluctance; 
and he at last consented to obtain leave to proceed to Calcutta 
and to try the restorative effects of a sea- voyage. On the 1st 
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of October, he commenced his journey down the river. It was 
some consolation to him to leave his flock under the care 
of one whom he so dearly loved, and in whom he reposed 
so much confidence. He had smoothed the way for his friend. 
A church had sprung up during his ministry. He had re- 
mained long enough to see it opened ; and when he turned his 
back upon Cawnpore he felt that he had not sojourned there 
in vain. * 

For Martyn's affectionate heart there was other comfort in 
store. He was about again to partake of the hospitality of his 
venerable friend, Mr. David Brown. He was about to meet for 
the first time in this land of exile a cherished friend and asso- 
ciate of former days — one whom he had loved and honored at 
Cambridge, a fellow-disciple in the great Simeonite school : a 
fellow-labourer in the ministry at the outset of his career. Let 
us break off for a while to speak of this last accession to the 
saintly band. There arc few of our readers who have not already 
syllabled in thought the name of Thomas Thomason. 

Left in infancy by the death of his father, to the care of his 
surviving parent, a woman of sound understanding and matured 
piety, he had imbibed whilst yet a boy those lessons of wisdom, 
which however slowly they may seem to fructify, or however des- 
tructively they may be choked up for a time by the weeds of 
worldly engrossment are never instilled wholly in vain. In the 
case of Thomas Thomason the good fruit was seen early upon 
the boughs. When only twelve years old he had in his conver- 
sation and in his manner of life evinced signs of a settled piety 
almost unprecedented at so immature an age. Like Buchanan 
he had been engaged in teaching others, whilst himself yet a 
boy; but the offer of a situation, as French interpreter to a 
Wesleyan establishment then j^rocceding to the West Indian 
islands, had carried him for a time from his native country ; and 
it is probable that he might long have remained in a western 
settlement and subsequently attached himself for ever to the 
Wesleyan ministry, but for the advice of a lady, bearing tho 
honored name of Thornton who had directed his thoughts to- 
wards the Episcopal church and pointed out the especial advan- 
tages of the Elland institution to one who like young Thomason 
had not the means of obtaining, out of his independent re- 
sources, the benefits of an University education. To this in- 
stitution therefore he had endeavoured to gain, and had suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission ; and, after some time spent, under 
its tutelage, in the house of the venerable Mr. Clark of Chesham, 
he had beA sent up by the society to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and had distinguished himself by the successful 
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exercise of talents of a high order.* Whilst yet an undergra- 
duate, a chaplaincy had been offered to him by Mr. Charles 
Grant, but reasons of a domestic nature had induced him to 
decline the tempting invitation, and the appointment had been 
given to Claudius Buchanan in his stead. 

‘‘ Had Mr. Thomaspn,'* wrote an intimate friend and constant 
companion of that excellent young man, “ accepted the chaplaincy 
‘ he would have been a very faithful and efficient minister of the 
‘ gospel and have done much good. But I question whether at 
‘ that time it would have extended much beyond the immediate 
‘ sphere of his labours.f He was young, decidedly pious, de- 
‘ voted and active, and must have been a blessing whereverhe was 
‘ stationed. He had an extraordinary facility in learning lan- 
‘ guages, and would have become an eminent oriental scholar, and 
‘ in all probability India would have been eminently benefitted by 
‘ his translations of the scriptures into more than one of their 

* vernacular tongues. But I not thinkjbe would have exer- 
' cised a commanding influence, nor formed any very compre- 
‘ hensive plans for the benefit of the vast continent, nor have 
' entered at all in that boundless field in which Dr. Buchanan 
‘ rendered himself so eminently conspicuous, and which he cul- 
' tivated with such great advantage to the millions of India. Of 
‘ all the literary and pious men which Cambridge at tliat time 
‘ possessed, few, perhaps none, had the peculiarly appropriate 
‘ qualifications of Dr. Buchanan for that important station. 

‘ His mind was calm, intellectual, and comprehensive. His 
' manners reserved, dignified, commanding. His literary at- 
‘ tainments were considerable, and gave promise of great in- 
‘ crease. He sought, acquired, and effectually sustained a place 
' in the society of the^ost learned men in the University: even 
‘ whilst an undergraduate, there was an elevation abouthim which 
‘ left younger men of inferior talents and attainments but ill 

* at ease in his presence, this very appearance conveyed the idea 
‘ of a person destined to do things at which others would never 

aim, and to carry measures on a scale of magnitude to which 
‘ few would find themselves equal, or dream of accomplishing. 

‘ When it is added, that Dr. Buchanan was as eminent for his 
' piety — as distinguished for his talents — as simple in his man- 
‘ ners as he was dignified in his appearance— as single in heart 

as comprehensive in mind — as attentive in the discharge of 
‘ very humble duties as he was active in planning and vigorous 

• He was^?^ wrangler of his year— and had he commenced ear]||| the race for 
UniTewity honora, he would have gained a more forward place. ” 

+ Thomaaou's biompher aaye, that Uie offer made to him was that of an appointment 

(0 fill the Mission Church of Calcutta”— but the context shows this to be a mistake. 
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* in executing schemes for christianizing the immense popula- 
' tion of India,— no doubt will be felt that the loss of Mr. 
' Thomason’s labours at that mrticular crish was more than 
' compensated by those of D,r. Buchanan.”* 

After taking his degree, Mr. Thomason had accepted a tutor- 
ship in a private family; and from this, leaving received ordina- 
tion, had been raised to the more honorable office of assistant 
to Mr. Simeon. The curacies of Trinity ‘Church and of Staple- 
ford had both been intrusted^i^to him.t— For of all Simeon’s 
disciples, we must pause to observe, Thomas Thomason was the 
one whom the master most loved. He had such a loveable 
spirit, he was so gentle, so humble, so little selfish, so little 
envious, it would have been difficult not to love him. Simeon, 
indeed, always clove to ” him It was to Thomason, that in 
after days he delighted to write — to record all that he felt, to 
narrate all that he did. Thomason was his own familiar friend 
— his brother, not pimply by Gj^pel bonds, hut by the ties also 
of human affection. He felt the tenderest concern for all 
that related to him. He became a son to Thomason's mo- 
ther— a father to Thomason’s child. Of others it may bo 
said, that Simeon loved the Christian — of Thomason, it is em- 
phatically to be remarked, that he loved the man. We have 
no difficulty in understanding the secret of this, when we read 
Mr. Simeon’s description of the character of his friend. “ In 
Mr. Thomason,” wrote the venerable minister to Mr. Sargent, 

though there was every imaginable excellence, there was no- 
' thing prominent. Were* I to compare him with any thing, it 
' would be with the light, in which a great diversity of rays are 
' joined, but no one more conspicuous than another. Towards 
' God, he was distinguished by a simplftity of mind and pur- 
' pose ; and towards men, by a placidity of manner and deport- 

* ment. I never saw any thing of self blended with his actions. 

* He seemed to have one end and aim in all that he did : and 

• In 1797, he was chosen fellow and tutor of Queen’s. His cumulative duties must 
at this time, have been very onerous. 

♦ We may here append Simeon’s characterisation of Buchanan, which appears to be 
peculiarly just and discerning:^ 

“ I have just finished the life of Buchanan and am greatly delighted and edified with 
it. There seems to have been in bim a certain dignity of character very uncommon in 
religious men. His independence, and generosity, and capacity to adapt bimself to ail 
persons of every station, yet accompanied with such a surprismg simplicity of 
oast an sir of nobleness and majesty around him, that I have never met with in any 
other man. He was formed for great things both by nature and grace ; and great things 
he lived to acttunplish. As compared with pious ministers in general, be shines mw 
inter ianee XA minoret. Many equal him In what we should call piety ; but there is J 
luminousnessand a gratideur about him that is very uncommon; and to have been w 
instrument of bringmg snoh a man forward is no liult bonour to that blessed mai « 
Mr. Henry Tbomton.” 
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' what he did was never by an effort so much as by a habit. In 

* fact, every day with him, from morning to evening, was a kind 
‘ of equable course, somewhat like that of the sun in a Cam- 

* bridge atmosphere. He gave a tempered light, never blazing 
‘ forth with unusual splendour, but diffusing to all around him 

* a chastened influence. Every thing was done by him in its 
^ season'; but in so quiet a way as not to attract any particular 

* attention. There was nothing of elevation, nothing of depres- 
‘ sion. In this respect there was an extraordinary resemblance 

* between him and Mrs. Thoiftson. Each executed a great 
‘ deal in every day ; but throughout the whole day, though there 

* was much business, there was no hustle no parade. Each 

* lived only for the Lord, and to glorify him seemed to be the 
' one business pf their lives. There was not a work of benevo- 
' Icnce within their re'ach, but t|jey engaged in it just as if it had 
‘ been a domestic duty. The parishes in which they were able 
^ to exert their influence seemed as their own family ; schools of 

* industry, as well as other schools, were established by them ; 

* the poor and the sick were visited and relieved, and all that 
' Christian love could devise was planned, and executed with the 
' tenderest assiduity, and most unwearied constancy. If I were 

* to fix on one thing more than on another wherein Mr. Thoma- 
‘ son was at home, it was at his Sunday evening and Tuesday 

* eveilhig lectures in his school-room. Th^re the poor were 
‘ permitted tp come, and he was as a father amongst his chil- 
‘ drcn, or a pastor amongst his flock. In his addresses there 
‘ was an unrivalled simplicity, and a divine unction, which left a 
‘ savour that is not forgotten to this hour. The name of 
‘ Thomason in Shelford and Stapleford is remembered, like that 
‘ of Schwartz in Tanjore and Trichinopoly : and I doubt not but 
‘ that to all eternity many will have reason to bless God for his 
' affectionate administrations. One thing I may mention to the 
‘ honour of both Mr. and Mrs. Thomason, that in all the ten 

* years I lived under their roof, I never on any occasion heard an 
angry word from either of them, nor ever saw a different coun- 

* tenance in either of them towards the other, or in either of 
' them towards me. Indeed I should not omit to mention his 
‘ liberality. He did good to the utmost extent of his ability ; so 

* that when he went out to India he had not wherewith to carry 
him ^thither without the aid of his friends; and when after 

* eighteen years of continuance in India, he came home from 

* thence, he had not wherewith to bring him home, without the 

* aid derived to Mrs. Thomason from taking the charge of seve- 

* ral young females during their voyage. Had it pleased him, 

‘ he might have amassed money both in England and in India ; 
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‘ for in England he had twelve pupils, and in India he was in 
' the receipt of a large income ; but he was as superior to the 
‘ love of money as any person, either with or without a family, 
* can be supposed to be." 

Such, in the language of one who, for many years, had eaten 
bread at his table continually and had walked in the House of 
the Lord with him as a friend, was the loveable and lowly-minded 
Thomas Thomason. Of the time of his cojourn at Shelford, to 
which Simeon has so affectionateW alluded, we have in the biogra- 
phies of both a picturesque meArial from Thomason’s own pen, 
which even at the close of such an article as this we cannot refrain 
from quoting. The young minister is writing to his mother : — 

“ Do you remember a very pleasant spot, where there are two bridges, 
and you have a sweet view on both sides? Close to that spot is our mansion, 
the walks extend down to the river. A more beatitiful place I never saw : 
it is the garden of Cambridgeshire. Wlien I look oi-ound me, it seems a 
dream : I can scarcely pei'suade myself it belongs to me. If you think of 
me between the hours of twelve and two, you may imagine me walking in the 
shrubbery with my little Hebrew Bible in my hand? should the sun be very 
hot, depend upon it I have taken my seat under the shade of a thick ches- 
nut. There I endeavour to collect my thoughts and stir iMself up to diligent 
improvement and application of the w'ord of God. But alas! I find it 
easier to admire the landscape around me, than to raise my heart to him 
who made it; easier to thank him for the walks and gardens, than to besiege 
a throne of grace ^or spiritual blessings : yet these ore what I earnestly 
long for, and without which my soul cannot be satisfied. Mr. Sim#n has 
a room on the groundWoor, winch opens into a delightful pleasure garden, 
surrounded by a wall, where he can w^alk privately, in which he so much 
delights. One door of his room opens into my study, so that we are as near 
each other as possible. His friendship I must name among my chief 
blessings ; he is more and moro dear to us, as indeed he ought to be ; his 
kindness to us is w'onderful.” 

And thus had the stream of life flowed placidly on until the 
spring of 1805/ when the great idea of Gosi)el-labour among 
the Heathen rose up and took possession of his mind — “ Tliia 
year he resolved under God, with the bible in his hand, and his 
saviour in his heart, to go where the darkness was dense and the 
sphere extensive for the diffusion of light.” But there had then 
been no vacancy. Mr. Grant’s patronage for the time was ex- 
hausted; and it was not until the spring of 1808, that an Indi- 
an chaplaincy had been placed by that Christian gentleman at 
Mr. Thomason’s disposal. 

He had sailed soon afterwards for Calcutta, and been, ship- 
wrecked before reaching it — an event to which interesting and 
instructive as is the narrative of the great peril and the miracu- 
lous escape, we can only thus briefly allude. We have brought 
Thomason to Calcutta and now, after an interval of two years, we 
must bring him face to face with his beloved friend and associate, 
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Henry Martyn. There was deep joy in the meeting*— but with 
it how much of human sorrow mingled. They saw in poor 
Martyn but the wreck of his former self— they saw one whom 
sickness, and sorrow, and much toil in an exhausting cJimate — 
the strong spirit ever battling against the weakly frame — the 
carnal wretchedness of the man at strife with the heavenly 
ecstacy of the immortal — had brought down to the very borders 
of the grave. Let us l^ear their account of the meeting. 

Dear, dear Martyn,” writes Thomason, “ arrived, and we 

* had the unspeakable delight of%eing his face. The agitation 
^ I felt during the whole morning, was such as T never experi- 
‘ enced in Inia. Joy and sorrow alternately— joy to see him, 

‘ sorrow for the occasion. In three or four weeks he leaves us 
‘ to go to sea for his health. He is much altered, is thin and 
‘ sallow, but he has the same loving heart. No tongue can tell 
‘ what a refreshment the sight of him has been to us. I should 
‘ be thankful to be his nurse if he would remain with us; but 
‘ one would wish him to try every means, hoping that God may 
‘ yet spare him for a few years — Martyn and I are both writing 

* under the same roof.” Her husband adds, addressing Mr. 
Simeon, This bright and lovely jewel first gratified our eyes 

* on Saturday last. He is on his way to Arabia in pursuit of 
‘ health and knowledge. You know his genius, and wliat gigan- 
‘ tic sfrides he takes in every thing. He has ^rae great plan in 
‘ hi%mind, of which I am no competent judge. But as far as 
‘ I do understand, the object is far too grand for our short life, 

‘ and much beyond his feeble and exhausted frame. Feeble 
' indeed it is ! how fallen and changed ! his complaint lies in 
‘ the lungs, and appears to be incipient consumption. But let 
' us hope the sea air will revive him, and that change of place 
‘ and pursuit may do him essential service, and continue his 
‘ life many years. In all other respects be is exactly the same 
‘ as he was; he Shines in all the dignity of love, and 
‘ seems to carry about him such a heavenly majesty as 
‘ impresses the mind beyond all description. But if he talks 
‘ much, though in a low voice, he sinks and you are reminded 

. ‘ of his being dust and ashes. It would have filled your eyes 
‘ with tears to have seen dear when she saw him ; you know 

* her smile and hearty countenance, and eyes darting good 

* nature, but you never saw them so called forth. We were all 
filled with joy unspeakable, and blessed God for the rich 
opportunity of loving intercourse. I immediately put into his 

* hand your long and afiectionate letter, in order that you might 

I be of the party. Martyn read it in the corner of the sofa, 

* sat by him, and I sat looking on; so the letter was read and 
' the tears flowed.” 
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And Martyn left them, never to returiL On the 7th of January 
he embarked on board a vessel bound for Bombay ; on the 16th 
of October, 1812, he put on a garment of immortality. We 
oan not now narrate the history of his travels and his trials-- 
what he did and what he suffer^. There is nothing grander in 
the annals of Christianity, than the picture of Henry Martyn, 
with the Bible in hand, alone and unsupported, in k strange 
country, challenging the whole strength of Mahomedanism to 
a conflict of disputation*. H^eems at this time to have pos* 
sessed something more thanks own human power; so cool, 
BO courageous ; so bold to declare, so subtle to investigate ; 
astonishing the Mahomedan doctors with his wisdom, — gaining 
the confidence of all by the gentleness of his manners and the 
blamelessness of his life. There is a cheerfulness of spirit 
predominant in the Shiraz journal — almost, indeed, are there 
touches of humour in it — which would lead us to think that 
at this period of his life he was more happy and self-possessed 
than he had been for many years. His victory over the Mullahs 
was complete ; and it pleased him to think of it. In the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Persian tongue he had achieved a great 
work, which was a solace to him to the very hour of his death, 
He quitted Shiraz and new trials awaited him. Inclement wea- 
ther — extremei of heat and cold alternating — weary travelling 
along rugged rof^ds on ill- trained horses— little rest and bad 
food — every possible kind of exposure and privation, aooii 
fevered the blood and exhausted the strength of one so sensitive 
as Martyn. From Shiraz to Ispalian — from Ispahan to Teheran 
— from Teheran to Tocat, he struggled onwards, hoping to 
reach his home and he did reach his home ; but it was in Heaven. 

And who can say what the news of his death cost the sur- 
vivors. Simeon had shortly before received Martyn’s picture 
from India. He had gone to see it, when the case was opened at 
the India House, and been so much affected by the sight, that 
the bystanders exclaimed, “ That I suppose is his father ?” Now 
the news of his son's death smote upon his heart crushiogly- 
On Corrie the blow fell heavily indeed. David Brown did not 
live to feel it ; he had gone to bis rest a few months before. Let 
Thomason declare, in his own words, the anguish of his heart. 

“ Few," he justly and emphatically exclaimed, have reason to 

* mourn individually as I have : with him I hoped to spend my 

* days in mutual deliberation and united labour. Here in fl 

* sdiort time he would have been fixed, and hence we neither of 

* us would have wished to stir a foot. He has often said it to 

* me. I fondly counted on his return M fraught witli health 
‘ and Arabic. On this his heart was set, though not for itself 

* It has pleased God to remove him to the rest for which bo 
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* had been panting, and from which nothing but the love of 

* his work here would willingly have detained him. With his 

* presence in Calcutta, the Persian and Arabic versions would 
' have proceeded with spirit ; he was so eminently qualified with 
' all needful endowments for a good translator. The great 
' Head ff the Church lives, that is our consolation. I have 
' learnt more than ever what that scripture means, ‘ cease ye 
^ from man, whose breftth is in his nostrils.*” ‘‘We are deeply 
‘ wounded,” he writes in another Jitter ; ‘ His walk was so grand, 

‘ his laboufs so important, his attainments so rofe! 0 how 
‘ fondly we counted upon his future labours ! how the heart 
‘ leaped for joy at the thought of Martyn’s successful career in 

‘ Persia, and hoped for return to Calcutta Often have our 

‘ petitions been offered up at our social meetings for his pre- 
‘ servation and success. Once especially the conversation at 
' table was wholly engrossed with Martyn, and the prayers which 
' followed werg unusually fervent. The very next day we heard 

* of the termination of his career.... No event within my recol- 

* lection has filled me with so much sorrow, and caused so 

* hard a conflict between faith and unbelief.” 

And here for the present we must pause. We are approaching 
a new and momentous epoch in the history of the Anglican 
Church in the East. We are coming close upon the Episcopal 
period. Another chapter may well be devoted to the later annals 
of established religion in India ; at all events we can not embrace 
them in this. We would wish what we have written to be regard- 
ed as little more than a series of rapid biographical sketches — a 
collection of hastily executed portraits, not of the soldiers of 
Christ in the great world of Oriental Heathendom, but of one 
special band, limited in numbers and perhaps in influence, which 
we could in no words more fittingly describe than as that of the 
^‘Simeonites in the East.” We claim for them no exclusive 
merits. We write not of them as men who were the only 
labourers in the great field which we have, in some sort, endea- 
voured to explore. We make and we invite no comparisons. 
We speak of our heroes simply as they were, so many links in the 
great chain of Christian brotherhood which includes the names 
of holy men of all denominations. We have niches reserved in 
our gallery for those of whom the University calendars and the 
East-India Register have alike taken no account— who have 
never preached before a Governor- General or touched the Com- 
pany’s coin. There are niches, we say, reserved for them, and 
trust that they will soon be filled. 
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Art. II. — 1. Asiatic Researches^ vols. 1 — 20, ito, London and 
Calcutta, 1799—1836. 

2. Gleanings in Science, 3 vols, ito. Calcutta, 1829 — 31. 

8. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 16 vols. %vo. Cal 
cutta, 1832—48. • ' 

4. Calcutta Journal of Natural Historxf, 7 vols. Svo. Calcutta, 
1840—48. 

5. Transactions of the Literary Societies of Madras and Bom- 
bay. 

6. Summary of the Geology of Southern India, by Capt. New- 
bold, parts 1, 2 and 3. London, Svo. 

7. Transactions of the Geological Society. 2d series. 

The demand for geological information is rapidly on the in- 
crease. In the infancy of the science, when it \fa9 the fashion 
to begin at the wrong end, and dream about causes, when little 
or nothing was known of appearances, cautious men — or the 
majority of them — eschewed the cosmogony mongers, and were 
content to take the world as they found it. The splendid theories 
of the last century had their admirers — and there were notable 
men among them; but the genius of science has ever been in the 
long run, conservative of the well-known, and obstructive to the 
spread of fancies; so that whatever may have been the tem- 
porary triumph of new hypotheses, they have all in their turn 
been dropped which had no basis in facts. Thus we find that so 
long as geologists sought for theories first, and facts afterwards, 
it was the way with their neighbours to laugh at them, as 
philosophers who could make a world to their liking, and yet 
not know what it was made of. If this ridicule was carried too 
far, and applied to men and books now honoured among us ; it is 
only what has always happened when doctrines clashing with the 
prejudices or the faith of the masses, have been reared on a 
mixed foundation of truth and error, the error apparent or soon 
found out, the truth perhaps lurking in the envelope of fancy 
to which it has given birth, as the chrysalis lies hid in its web 
of gold. But though great minds may often make a wrong use 
of truth, it is never thrown away in their hands. They may 
build bad houses of their materials, but when they fall, if 
they must, the industry spent in digging among the ruins 
is sure to find that all is not rubbish, if it do not collect 
wherewith to found a new and lasting structure, in the rearing of 
which, too, many of the plans and principles of the former archi- 
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tect, retain their original value. And it v^ill contribute not a 
little to our admiration of the first great masters of geology, if we 
look at the principles of the science as now established, and 
see how much they owe to the ruins of the grand hypotheses 
which went before. We have no Wernerians, no Huttonians now, 
but had Werner and Hutton never lived, it is very likely that wo 
should have been even* now more in the dark than they. We have 
retained their facts, and an invaluable store they have been — but 
what is of still greater consequence, we have adopted much of their 
habits of observation — and with certain restriclioiis — their habits 
of reasoning. Their authority is still received with the greatest 
deference, and' in certain matters of the highest importance, has 
never been shaken by subsequent research. 

Still it was only when the theories of Werner and Hutton 
were on the decline, that the geologists could justly claim 
exemption from lidicule. But the trammels of pre-assumed 
belief once cast off, further progress was easy. Men, from 
surmising what might have happened before Adam, learned 
to look about them, and observe facts which might in the 
end make theorizing a business of profit, (ieology was now 
a science, and for a time strictly the science of observa- 
tion. The world-makers became earth-students, and it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the splendid results which have 
attended the investigations of the past half century ; during which 
men have given up trusting to their imaginations, as good 
for laying hold of truth, and resorted to that homely appa- 
ratus which God has given each of us for the study of His works, 
a good pair of eyes. How little was known of the “ earth’s 
crust," when the first mineralogist of his day compared the 
structure of our planet’s surface to the concentric coats of an 
onion ! And yet there are some among us who remember the 
time when this whimsical notion was thought to be supported, not 
only by probability but by something more. And when it was 
pointed out by certain people who used their eyes, that the strata were 
anythingbut continuous all over the globe — itwas thought a suffici- 
ent answer to say, that the onion, though originally perfect, had been 
damaged by keeping. But the times arc changed, and the aggre- 
gate amount of industry and sagacity that in the last fifty 
years has been employed in the simple study of the rocks, is a 
great fact.in the history of the science, and one which could not 
fail of producing the most brilliant results. For, in this child- 
like study of nature, have been engaged many of the greatest 
minds of our time, — men capable, if so disposed, of elaborating 
theories up to any required degree of magnificence, from the mate- 
rials they found in their own heads; but men who happily preferred 
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to work ill the (juarry first ; and defer until afterwards the indul- 
genec of any liankering they might possess after playing the 
architect. The excursive genius of a Leibnitz or a Werner, the 
delight of their disciples and the wonder of all, led these great 
teachers through every region of fancy — to lead them back — little 
the wiser for their airy travels; — the excursiveness of our Hum- 
boldts and-our Lyells, and an emulating ho.st of fellow-labourers ; 
has carried them bodily from one end of, the earth to the other, 
and guided them home laden with truths, the meat and drink of 
science, and the only diet she has ever been found to fatten upon. 
But it is not the Geological travellers, although their labours 
may seem more to challenge our admiration, who monopolize 
all the honours. The labourers at home, the men who since 
the days of William Smith, in England, Germany, France, Ame- 
rica, have ransacked their own native hills and dales — some of 
them great men in their way — some merely obscure collectors-- 
sciciitilic hodmen, content to drudge and lot others plan so long as 
the building rose the faster—let us not forget these. All nhk(; 
have been working to some purpose, as in their researches from 
day to day they. have come in contact with an endless variety 
of wondrous yet simjile truths, which if rightly understood, may 
in some measure bo said to preclude the necessity of theoretical 
conjecture — and to make the pliysical history of our planet 
during the countless ages of its existence, a liistoric tale. 
The Geological Society of London, founded in 1807, was the 
external embodiment of the principles of the reformed scienee 
The founders of that institution adopted the words of Lord Baeon, 
in inviting those to join them as the true sons of science, who 
have a desire and a determination, not so much to adhere ti) 
things already discovered, and to use them, as to push forwainl 
to further discoveries ; and to conquer nature, not by disputing 
an adversary but by labor, and who finally, do not indulge in 
beautiful and probable speculation, but endeavour to attain cer- 
tainty in their knowledge."* And no one can say that the body 
has not acted up to this cinmciation of its legitimate object 
And not only have the Geologists of England been true to the 
escutcheon of their society, but their example has been followed 
by all Europe, to the raising up of a host of sober enquirers after 
truth, in schools which had been once most noted for their specu- 
lativeness. 


* Quod si cni mortal ium cordietcurte sit, non taiituin inveiuis luerere, atqup c'' 
uti, sed nd ultcriora peiietrurc; aUjup non disputando ndversarium, sed opere iialtnfti'' 
viucere; denique non belle et probabiliteropinari, sed corto et oatciisive scire; tulcSi 
tanquam veri scientianun lilii, nobis (si videbitur) adjnngant. 

Novum Orgnnim, PrafutiO' 
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No one will suppose, however, that the study of the earth at the 
present day, is a study of dry details. If speculation was once the 
bane of our science, it was only while it was antecedent to observa- 
tion ; the value ol the theory is as well understood in Geology as in 
any other department of human learning — and here as elsewhere 
has it well played its part as the most effectual incentive to the 
pursuit of knowledge; and the strongest impulse to its diffusion. 
How strongly is the value of a theory, not abused, illustrated by 
the career of the philosophic Lyell ! How invaluable tlio array 
of facts which this great teacher has marshalled in support of his 
doctrine tliat the former changes of the earth's surface have been 
produced by causes similar in kind and energy to those now in 
operation ! Supposing that these facts had not served their pur- 
pose, they would still be as available as ever for the purposes of 
general science ; the conclusions might be modified, even aban- 
doned, but the i)rcmises would remain. And this is only one in- 
stance of the value of a well-used theory, among a multitude which 
Geology furnishes. Some have served their uses and are forgotten ; 
others have yet a mission to fulfil, which accomplished, their days 
will end ; while a third class, not only work for the advance- 
ment of truth, but have in themselves the elements of undying 
truth. Of the hitter, for example, is the celebrated doctrine 
of Buffon, “ that the present mountains and valleys of the 
earth arc due to secondary causes, and that the same causes 
will in time destroy all the continents, hills and valleys, and 
produce others like them.” Now the principle involved in this 
is as well established as the Copernican system, and it would 
be difficult to find a Geological argument into which it does 
not in some shape enter. Yet it was this opinion that Button 
was compelled by the Sorbonne to recant. Allied to this, 
the Geological doctrine which makes the age of our planet 
much greater than the world has been accustomed to assign to it. 
Wo here approach a subject on wliieh it will be necessary for 
us to dwell at some length. The doctrine in (juestion, is one 
now universally received among those who are informed on the 
matters which it concerns, although they may arrive at their 
conviction by different roads. It is one, however, which never 
fails to startle those for whose acceptance it is for the firsi 
time offered ; and it has been so often and so grievously mis- 
represented, that we cannot be content witli its simple enun- 
ciation. It will not be supposed tliatwc mean to enter into llie 
whole question of the connection of Geology with Revelation — 
lo insist on the points in which they agree, or even to reconcile 
all their apparent discrepancies ; for wo have not yet been able 
persuade ourselves that man has already attained a suffioieiu 
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mastery of science, human and divine, to entitle him to pronounce 
between what is here irreconcileable in the very nature of things, 
and what may only be made to appear so by his ignorance. 
Bacon tells us that — as no perfect view of a country can bo 
taken upon a flat, so it is impossible to discover the remote 
and deep parts of any science, by standing upon the level of the 
same science or without ascending to a Higher — and^^we may 
suppose that He only who stands on the highest point of all, 
who is the Author and Head of all science, can behold all things 
linked together, in that unity which belongs to universal truth. 

But if it be presuming too much upon our humble powers 
to expect that we can at once explain away all the seeming 
discrepancies between our revealed and our acquired knowledge — 
there is an opposite extreme which is surely worse than presump- 
tion. They go to this extreme who demand that a revelation 
whose professed object has an importance inconceivably above the 
inculcation of purely physical truth, shall describe nature as they 
would describe her — relate the history of the creation as they 
would relate it. They too are more than presumptuous, who are 
so confident in their own powers of observation and induction, 
that they are willing to look upon human science as all in all-— 
and who think they need no heaven-lit beacon to guide tlicir 
course over the waste of speculation. We want no observer of na 
tare to try his facts — if ho will prove them facts — by any test to 
be found in the Bible ; wo grant overy license to induction— to 
speculation — that can possibly serve the ends of true philosophy. 
But until it can bo shewn that man requires no light from above, 
which, Prometheus-like, he cannot himself snatch down ; until it 
can be proved that human science can bring us nearer to our 
Maker than the Bible brings us — that it can provide us with 
better moral laws, better motives, better hopes than the Bible 
holds out to us — that if in short it takes away tlie Bible it can 
give us something more suited to our wants ; — till then we have 
a right to demand of the student of nature that he at least keep 
the 13 ible in view ; and if he bo unablo to prize the book as a 
treasure, that ho respect it as a guide. It may teach him little 
about what many may think of paramount importance, but it 
will at least keep him from much error, if ho cares for tliat. 
The two paths of sacred and of human knowledge, are distinct 
enough ; but though not identical they are parallel, and the 
man who wishes to keep to the latter, though he may not care 
to travel the former ; will do well to have its well marked hedge- 
rows before his eyes, and if he once find himself branching 
off at right angles from this, narrow way, he had better suspect 
the road he is upon. 
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When we remember that wo are not writing in a Christian 
country, nor yet in a country where Geology is much studied or 
talked about — we feel that we need make no apology for ex- 
pressing ourselves on this important subject in a manner which 
svill vindicate our orthodoxy, both Biblical and Geological. We 
kvould carefully avoid every appearance of evil ; and as in this 
md future articles we* may have occasion to indicate our belief 
in a cosmogony apparently, but not really, irreconcileable with 
the Mosaic, wo would once for all avoid being misunderstood, 
cither by Christian or Hindu. 

Astronomy gives us no positive evidence regarding the anti- 
quity of our planet, of the system to Avhich it belongs, nor of the 
sidereal universe in the contemplation of which our system is lost 
in insignificance. The astronomer may calculate his long recurring 
periods, but he may not verify his calculations by the records 
of the past — for events gone by arc unrecorded in sidereal space. 
He may see “ no traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end," 
may be unwilling to believe that what has boundless space for 
its theatre is limited by comparatively meagre periods of time; 
but liowever improbable that there should be this di.sproportion, 
the study of the heavens gives us no positive chronology to 
remove the perplexity, nothing but vague conjecture, ending in 
uncertainty more painful to dwell upon than the incongruity 
itself. But if the motions of the heavenly bodies have left no 
traces behind them, it is not so with the events which have marked 
the history of our globe. Everyone of them has left its memori- 
als; stupendous or trivial, all the o])erations of nature have had 
their records. Some of these records, subsequent changes have 
obliterated ; but so vast is the store of the archives preserved, 
that wc may well defer our regrets for what is lost, until we have 
explored and decyphered what is extant. 

Wc look then to Geology for positive information regarding 
the history of our planet. And what is the sort of information 
given ? And here it maybe said, that if the study of the heavens 
reveals to us regions of space which if they be not infinite are 
best expressed as such ; so the study of the earth's strata forces 
the mind to accept periods of duration which are inconceivable 
in themselves, and can only bo vaguely indicated by a reference 
to the unmeasured space of the astronomer. Into the grounds on 
which such a conclusion is based, wo can hardly be expected to 
enter at length here, although they may be shadowed forth inci- 
dentally in the course of our article. They are well understood 
the Geologist; the tyro in the science can comprehend 
|bem, and yet they are not to be laid down to advantage 
Jn a few pages of our Review. A little knowledge on this 
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subject is hardly worth having, and those who do not under- 
stand it and yet wish to do so, can find what they want in any 
of the popular treatises on the science. It is sufficient then that 
we repeat our belief in another form. It is this. Tlie idea that 
all the changes which have been produced on the surface of 
our planet have occurred during the past six thousand years, 
is found to be totally out of the (luest'ion, when wo examine 
with the slightest care, the records of her*operations which nature 
has preserved in every quarter of the globe. And when wo are 
once set loose from the thraldom of conventional ideas, we shall 
find that, the barrier being once past, the mind expands fre('ly 
in the boundless field it has entered — and that less violence 
is done to probability by a chronology which assigns millions of 
years to the upheaval of a continent, than by that which would 
crowd the history of all the races that have lived on our planet, 
and all the mighty revolutions that have altered its surface, into 
the space of sixty centuries. And yet so far from affording tlic 
slightest countenance to any idea of the eternity of matter, tlic 
whole tendency of geological proof is to point to acomracnccineiit 
It is from the study of the stratified rocks and the organic 
remains which they contain, that wc derive this belief in the vast 
antiquity of the earth. But the same study tells us that tlies^c 
strata and these organisms had their heginning. Enormous iis 
is the thiekuoss of the sedimentary rocks, yet they form but ai' 
insignificant portion even of the crust of the globe. It is true 
that as far back as the study of the strata leads us, so far can mc 
trace the history of our planet and refer the results, of which 
find the clirouicles, to laws now in operation. Jhit our sciemc 
can go no further. We know in a certain sense, that is rela- 
tively, when vegetable and animal life begun in their rude forms, 
we seem to know even when the deposition of rocks from watt i 
began, but the rest is hopelessly beyond our grasp. It is true that 
the conformation of the earth, with which we are all familiar, may 
seem to warrant a notion of its former fluidity, but this is a no 
tion only, and is likely ever to remain so. Wc have indeed seen a 
philosophy which would go still further — resolve our supposial 
fluid into a vapor, and tell us how globes w'ere produced by tla’ 
spontaneous gyrations of a universal fire-mist ; but wc have liM'I 
to see such philosophy as this disposed of by tlie resolution of 
the nehuhe which gave it birth. The nebular theory — the mo^t 
splendid physical hypothesis of modern times, has been tlic 
most unfortunate. Unlike some theories which have perished 
from neglect, it has had the support of our Ilerschells, our 
Nichols, our Humboldts — and all in vain. It has been kiHud 
by no force of reasoning — but fairly hunted down by those | 
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destial sharp shooters, who perch themselves in Astronomical 
>bservatories. Driven ingloriously from one corner of the hea- 
vens to the other, dispossessed of each stronghold in succession, 
ve saw it last entrenched under the shelter of Orion, where for a 
ittlo time it seemed to brave the artillery of its assailants. But 
i piece of ordnance was preparing, destined to knock this refuge 
ibout its ‘ears, and tui^ it once more adrift upon the celes- 
tial world. While we write, a London Journal tells us that the 
nebula of Orion has been resolved by a telescope mounted at 
the observatory of Cambridge in America. The theory has still 
one last shelter left, behind the nebula of Andromeda — let us 
leave it there in peace for the rest of its few and evil days. 

Passing by theiY the nebular theory, which after all is not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to natural or revealed religion, since it in no 
way asserts the self-existence of matter, but merely pretends that we 
can trace its history back to the time of its creation — let us return 
to terra firma. Of all that Geology tcache.sus, we find no truth 
more ultimate than that so sublimely declared on the first page 
of revelation — “ In the hefjinnin<f (iod created the heaven and 
the earth” And here we come to the point. When was this 
beginning ? Turn to the New Testament — “ In the hetjinning 
n'as the Word” — when w'as this beginning ? Of one and the other 
we can only assert that they were. God is the creator of all— 
this simple but sublime truth once announced — the Author of 
all our knowledge instructs no further where further curiosity 
would be presumption. But regarding what more immediately 
concerns ourselves we have fuller information. There is a blank 
between the brief prefatorij announcement of the frst creation 
of matter out of nothing, and the more expanded though still 
succinct notice of the preimration of the world for the recep- 
tion of our species, — a blank, we might reverently assert, con- 
sistent with the whole plan of the Book of Bevelalion, which is 
alone a history of the dealings of God with his intelligent crea- 
tures. It was in accordance with this plan that we should be 
told that He created the heaven and the earth, that w’e should bo 
made acquainted with the events which fitted the earth for our 
habitation ; but until it can be shewn that what we call science 
13 necessary to the reconciliation of man with his Maker, let us 
not be surprized at a reserve which withheld a positive revela- 
tion regarding physical changes which had no bearing on our 
highest interests — or the existence of successive tribes of plants 
and animals whoso life and death could in no way concern the 
one great object of the book. Let us then, instead of demand- 
; ing more, be thankful that we have so much ; that our ciiri- 
i^sity has been in some measure gratified, when all might 
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have been left to conjecture. The more we study the Bible, 
the more we are impressed with that unity of design, which is so 
apparent from beginning to end. Compare it with the reposi- 
tories of other creeds, the Vedas, the Koran, the Zendavesta, 
— how many deviations from purpose in these, if purpose they 
ever had ; — how many childish exhibitions of false science — how 
much hopeless struggling after physical* and moral truth — how 
much that is meant for philosophy, praotically good for nothing, 
and sublime, only because presumptuous and unintelligible! 
But from Alpha to Omega the Bible is the same, a revelation 
from Heaven for a certain purpose, and that purpose never once 
lost sight of. There is nothing to lead astray, for the tendency is 
only in one direction — nowhere do we find some new and tempt- 
ing path struck out, to lead the traveller a little way into some 
wilderness of human knowledge and there leave him to shift for 
himself ; the path is a narrow one, and no one who trod it witli 
eye fixed on the goal, ever yet lost his way. 

We repeat it then, the Bible is not a scientific treatise, and 
it is inconsistent with its declared purpose that it should be 
so. Let it be supposed for a moment that such a book had 
been intended ; what must have been its character ? 
meet now and then with persons who will not believe the Bible, 
because it does not treat suhjoets scientifically, that is, in accor- 
dance with our notions of science. Show us, they say, a revela- 
tion from Heaven whose Astronomy is unexceptionable, and m 
will believe that. But let us ask — what sort of sympathy would 
the men to whom the first books of Moses were delivered, or by j 
far the greater part of mankind ever since, have had with our modern 
sceptic ? How were their minds prepared to receive so much of 
Astronomy as would have given tliem a tolerable idea of our 
own system, leaving celestial space out of the question ? Let 
any one try and explain the Copernican philosophy to a tribe of 
Bedouins, or to the uneducated classes even of civilized countries, 
and he will be able to answer our question. The real truth h 
that the Bible has fio system, properly so called, of Astronoiuy 
at all. It simply makes an occasional passing allusion to obvious 
Astronomical phenomena, in popular language intelligible to the 
whole world, and solely for moral or religious ends. But if ve 
are entitled to demand a scientific Revelation, the Astronomer is 
only one out of a hundred who have a right each to call for an 
exposition of his own peculiar science. And each of these trea- 
tises, to vindicate its divine origin, would be expected to present 
nature— not as she appears to us, nor as she will appear to more 
enlightened posterity; it would have to inculcate ultimate 
truth, exhaust its subject, leave nothing unrevealed, kst 
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human science should unveil it and then assert its superiority 
to the divine. 

The ancient Greeks had no mean opinion of their Astronomy, 
and had the New Testament gratified their vanity by endorsing 
the notions most current at the time of its appearance, we should 
have seen them welcoming a book, which together with its other 
claims to* bo considered a revelation from God, professed to give 
the divine sanction to ibeir imperfect philosophy. And as those 
who call Christianity an invention, are considerate enough to 
admit that it is a very ingenious one ; will they explain to us 
why they who contrived it, should have left out the very part of 
the trick most essential to its success? Paul surely knew 
enough of the Greeks and their philosophy, to see where 
was their weakest point. And we suppose it will not be denied 
that he had the ingenuity, if he had chosen, to have concocted a 
rifacimento of the physical science of the day, such as it was, 
that would have secured him tlie highest popularity among the wise 
men of Athens, His sermon on Mars hill would have then 
found an admiring audience, and certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoicks" might have been his first 
converts. The word of God would no longer have been, '' to 
the Greeks foolishness.” Christianity would have obtained her 
earliest triumph at the great seat of human learning. What 
mortal teacher unaided by heaven could have resisted tempta- 
tions like these, or what impostor would have neglected so sure 
a means of ensnaring his victims? 

Now as the men of Athens, so ready to hear some new thing, 
would probably have embraced Christianity, had it come before 
them with the prestige of their own philosophy, so it is likely 
that the scientific sophist of the present day would be satisfied if 
the Bible presented him with a sketch of the physical history 
of the universe, as complete as that to be found in Humboldt’s 
Kosmos. And yet what will Humboldt’s Kosmos be to the learned 
of another century ? A splendid monument of human science, it 
is true, and at the same time a lesson to human pride. The first 
volume has been before the world scarcely three years, and yet 
the improvements in our telescopes have demolished one of the 
author’s favourite positions. And had Paulpreached Humboldt’s 
^ Kosmos to the Athenians, and had physical science, then taking 
its departure from the great truths there laid down, made during 
the past eighteen centuries a progress commensurate with what 
It has effected from its Pythagorean starting point ; is it too much 
to say that our scepticism would have solid reasons for doubting 
fbe inspiration of the man, who though presenting truths, fell 
many positive errors ? 
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We are content to leave the subject here with the following quo- 
tation from Gaussen, the distinguished colleague of D’Aubign6 

“ The Scriptures are however reproached with using a language ahout 
the daily ])heuomena of nature, which seems to indicate ignorance, anil 
which is incompatible with a jdenury inspiration. In the words of the 
writers of the Bible, the sun ris(‘a, the sun sets, the sun stops in its coui-se, 
while the earth remains fixed. One would rather tliat the t’reator, in speak- 
ing to us in a book inspired by himself, bad shown us more clearly tliat the 
Spirit by which the sacred historians spoke, wts aware before ourselves of 
the rotation of the globe, its periodical revolution, and the relative immobi- 
lity of the sun. 

Let us then examine this reproach. 

Wo will first ask those who utter it whether they would have had the 
Bible speak as Sir Isaac Ncwtoii spoke. Would they forget that if (iod 
had expressed himself regarding the scenes of nature, I do not say aeeojv] 
ing to their appearance in His sight, but according as they would ap 
pear to the learned of fntnro ages, the groat bienton liimself would 
then have compreliendod nothing? Moreover l!io mo^t correct sciemilic 
language, is now and ever will bo after all, but tlio lunguage of ap- 
pearances. The visilile world, is morn tliaii we are nceiistomed to tltiiik, 
a scene of illusions and pliantoms. What we call reality, is m lUclf only 
an appearance, iii relation to a more remote reality, a more extended uua 
lysis. In our human language, the word reality conveys no absolute inriui 
ing; it is entirely a relative term, employed only to o\])ress what we mi'w 
from a new step gained in mounting the ladder from tlio (l('ep abyss of oui 
ignorance. The Imnian eye only secs objects in two (limensions, and pio 
jects them all as on the same cm tain, until touch and certain e.speriences lia\i' 
given them tlie roality of a tlmd dimension, depth Colours are uccidciils, 
and belong to the obj('cis that present them, only by vclleetion and illusion. 
The impouctrability of bodies even, their solidity, their extension, arc only 
an appearance, and can nieiely bo said to oiler ns one reality, until a betun 
acquaintance with the object shall snbslitiite another Who ran say whim' 
this analysis shall stoj>,and what would l»ooiir mode of speaking of the objert: 
most familiar to us, if we w-ere endowed with but one si'iise more, willi 
antennae for instanee, like the ants and bees? 'I’lio oxjiression of ajipi'iir 
ancea, provided it be exact, it then with imii a language jibiloseplii 
cally correct; and this language, the scri))tmes would naturally oIioom' 
Would we have the Bible speak to ns eoncerning the seruies of niituro in 
a language ditiereiit Irorn that winch we use in our social or domestic ivln 
tions with one another, diUerent from that in which the most cnlightcneil 
men would converse?” 

The sagacity and the perfect reasonnhloiicss of these remarks 
is a fitting introduction to the practical eloquence of the follow j 
ing passage 

“When Sir John Herscbell directs bis servants to wake him exactly at 
midnight to observe the passage of some star with bis meridian glass, ooes 
he think it necessary to speak of the rotation of the earth, and of the wo 
ment when it shall have brought their nadir to the plane of its orbit‘d ' 
think not, and if you heard him converse in the observatory at Breei» 
wich with the learned Airy, you would see that even in this very saiictu* 

• Theopneestiu on Inspiration Pl^nifire lies Saintes Ecritures. Par L. Gausscn 
Deuxieme edition, revue et augmeut^e par I’auteur. Londres et Paris 184^- 
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ry of science, the habitual language of these Astronomers is still exactly like 
that of the scriptures. Would you then have had Moses speak to all genera- 
tions of men, a language more scientific than that of La Place or Arago?’' 


Though all this bears directly upon Astronomy, we need not 
point out its application to our subject. Had the Mosaic cos- 
mogonysaid toomuch instead of what some may choose to think 
too little-i-that is, had' it contained grievous errors or palpable 
absurdities, such as any human invention of so remote an age most 
certainly would have contained; we should have been compelled 
to reject it as soon as our observation and experience gave the 
lie to its pretended revelations. Had it even committed some 
monstrous sin against probability only, something not easily 
disproved but yet very unlikely, such a.s'a story about the hatch- 
ing of a mundane egg— we could hardly have been expected to 
embrace it. But the sceptics can shew us nothing of the sort ; 
they can only infer that the author was a man (ind an impostori 
from his describing things according to their appearances. Now 
it is this language of appearances that is recognised among us 
as the only correct scientific language, and no one will have any 
patience with an observer who supposes what he does not 
see, and attempts to dive into hidden causes, and assume the 


existence of latent properties. We are used to make a boast, 
and a just one, of this strict regard for known phenomena; and 
to attribute to this cause, the rapid advance of physics in 
modern times; and to vindicate from the charge of pre- 
sumption, a philosophy that is most distinguished by its stern 
adherence to facts. But let us ask, has not human science 
been nearly six thousand years in thus learning to busy itself 
about appearances alone ? Samian and Stagyrite would have 
treated with contempt such matter of fact drudgery; they would 
ever have a great deal to do with what they did not know and 
could not prove. The Plinies and Strabo, who so long supplied 
scientific world with facts, adulterated their wares with sham 
lacts and moonshine ; while the wise men who came after them 
lor many a century, did the same thing, only after a still more 
remorseless fashion. It did not suit all tliese good people to 
be tied to dame nature’s apron string ; the staid matron’s system 
of education w'as too substantial, not giving sufficient conse- 
quence to the ornamental branches, and so wo find her pupils 
Pluying the truant in tender years, and running ofi' to schools 
nioro after their own heart, where play was mixed with study, and 
one pretty fancy bettor esteemed than a mine of unembellishod 
I f^’uth. It is not till we got near the days of our great-grand- 
I ‘^ffiers that we find people tolling us in a straightforward way 
'vhat they saw with their own eyes ; and that the old leaven of 
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hypothesis, dwelt among us up to a still later day, is seen from 
the history of geology as referred to above. And yet the very 
men who smile at the fancies of our forefathers, who were after 
all honest philosophers according to the light they possessed, 
find no difficulty in believing that Moses was an impostor; 
although writing at that remote period of antiquity when man- 
kind was ready to be led by the nose by every marvef-mongcr, 
he confined himself closely to appearanftjcs, has not disfigured 
his narrative by one single absurdity or manifest fabrication, 
and has spared us any human notions about the hidden causes 
of things, according to the true spirit of the Baconian philosophy ! 
And if this does not look like imposition of any kind, how much 
less like the work of a reUyiom impostor ! 

So much for what is undoubtedly a digression, though one 
not uncalled for ; and while wo have seen the danger of doing 
injustice to the subject by attempting to dispose of it in a few 
pages, we hope that the above remarks which seemed to lie 
on the very surface of the matter, will servo to suggest what 
may be expected from a closer study. 

We have already hinted at the progress of geology, from being a 
curious mixture of facts and fancies, to its present condition, which 
is that of a science that deals in certainties and will away with no 
reasoning that is not inductive. The geologist of the present 
day, is therefore an assiduous collector of facts, and the reader 
will suppose that by this time the common stock of solid know- 
ledge regarding those parts of the earth which are accessible to 
observation, must be tolerably extensive; and that the careful 
classification of these materials will have served to establish a fiur 
number of general laws, universal in their application to every 
quarter of the globe. Had it been otherwise, one might lime 
good reason to call in question the utility of a science that coiihl 
make nothing out of the materials it collected. In his Principh 
Mr. Lyell has given us a masterly view of the laws of geo- 
logy in the most extensive sense of the term ; that is, he lias 
followed the laws of general physics, through their application, 
under every variety of condition, to the production of changes 
on the earth’s surface. The reader will hardly expect that we shall 
enter into an inquiry so fascinating but yet so extensive. Tliorc 
are other laws, or the classifications of the science, which may be 
rudely sketched in a few pages; and wo hardly feel that we can 
presume upon a sufficient degree of familiarity with the subject, 
especially * among our native readers, to justify our jump- 
ing at once into geological details relating to India. Were 
the whole surface of the globe a dead level wo should be 
pretty much in the dark about its internal structure, and ) 
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is a fair sequitur that a Bengali whether indigenous or im- 
ported, who has spent all his days or the best part of them 
on our flat alluvial plain, will know or care very little about 
stratification. But besides, and there is no denying it, the 
whole of India is at first view geologically uninteresting. It 
has very high mountains certainly, but they are not a little 
out of file way ; its •rocks both stratified and unstratified are 
strikingly destitute of* variety, and though it has turned up 
some highly respectable fossils, yet the richness of a few 
localities does not counterbalance the poverty of the country 
as a whole. A country without fossils, is without the strongest 
incentives to the study of geology. And more than this, a 
great part of the field is still inaccessible— during many 
months of the year, all of it is practically so. The votary of science 
is woefully restricted to time and place. He may not ramble, 
hammer in hand, wherever and whenever he chooses ; but must 
always entertain a wholesome respect for sun strokes, junglo 
fever and the wild beasts of the forest. Tigers are believed to 
have no regard for science, they would eat up a geologist as soon 
as they would any other animal, and we can easily imagine how 
many a possible Lyell, has kept at home from a pardonable dis- 
inclination for martyrdom. 

We will begin then at the beginning, and inform the reader 
that the word rock as used by geologists, is taken in a wider 
sense than obtains in common conversation. It includes, not 
only the indurated materials of the earth’s surface but mineral 
masses of whatever sort, such as gravels, clays, sand and even 
with some writers, peat. This definition is not to be lost sight of. 
What is called stratification yOx the division of rocks into layers, 
was observed at a very early period ; but as Werner, who was 
the first to give due importance to this structural feature, fell 
in only with stratified rocks ; ho concluded hastily enough that 
all rocks had been originally stratified, and arranged in concen- 
tric layers — and he was fond of illustrating his notion by com- 
paring the globe to an onion, as we have already said. The 
error however was very soon pointed out by Hutton, and one of 
the first sound classifications which the geologists learned to 
make, consisted in the division of rocks into two great classes, 
stratified and unstratified. Stratified rocks then, are those which 
are divided into layers, which arc more or less parallel, and distin- 
guished one from the other by certain peculiarities of colour, mine- 
ral composition, &c. Stratification on a small scale, may be seen 
anywhere along the banks of our rivers, and it is presented on 
a very large scale in the structure of the delta of the Ganges, 
which is regularly stratified to a depth of at least 480 feet, as 
was ascertained by the boring operation in Fort William in the years 
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1835-40. Stratified rocks are also called Sedimentary, a term 
which indicates their origin, in the deposition of their materials 
from the water which once held them in solution. We arc all 
familiar with the quantity of earthy matter suspended in the 
water of the Ganges, and no one requires to be told that the river 
is constantly throwing down this burden on the bottom and sides 
of its bed. In some instances permanent depbsits are 
thus formed in tlie course of the stream ; birtby far the greater part 
of the earthy matter, though it may in its voyage down the river 
have entered successively into the composition of a hundred sand 
banks, eventually finds its way into tlio Bay of Bengal, and 
reaches a final restiiig place at the bottom of the sea. A momeiit’a 
rcfliiction will convince us that by this means the floor of the 
Bay is becoming loaded with an accumulation of sedimentary rock. 
It is also easy to sec that this rock must be stratified. Wo 
know that not only the (piantity but the quality of the sediment 
borne down by the stream, varies with the seasons. The ainnuil 
freshes, passing over lands wliieli are high and dry during a 
great part of the year ; convey to the main stream, periodical 
accessions of sediment, whoso colour and mineral character 
depend of course on the geologic structure of the district which 
each tributary drains. During the winter months the Ganges 
derives but little of its colouring matter from the Ilimala\as, 
but in the sju'ing, when every mountain rill is converted into a 
swollen torrent, and the foot of every glacier belches forth its 
angry tide, the change in the colour of the mighty river is 
apparent to the eye, and forc'tells a stratified structure in the 
sediment collecting at its mouth. 

But earthy matter hehl in solution, is far from being tlir 
only tribute paid by tlie Ganges to the ocean. The bosom of 
the noble stream is ever loaded witli the remains of animal 
and vegetable life, and with works of human skill ; many of 
which liiid their way to the sea, and are there buried in tlio 
sediment at the bottom, together with the spoils of marine' 
plants and animals. Of these, the softer parts decay ; what 
is more im])erishablo is jircserved. Lot us suppose then, lhal 
by whatever means, a portion of the bed of the Bay of Bengal 
was elevated above the surface of tho water. There wouhl 
thus be brought to light a series of stratified rocks. Wlio* 
ther they would bo indurated or not wo need not say, biU 
it is plain that the striicturo would be such as we have 
pointed out ; and further than this, they would bo found to cou' 
tain fossils^ by which wo generally understand, vestiges of 
organic life. , 

Now, stratified rocks, many of them fossiliforous, are found 
in almost every part of the world, and from studying them 
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carefully, geologists have arrived at the conclusion that they 
have all been originally deposited from water in a manner 
similar to that we have described. True, they are not now 
under water, some of them have been raised to enormous 
heights above the level of the sea ; but yet they bear such 
unniistakeable evidences of their origin, such as stratified 
structure and the embodied remains of marine plants and 
animals ; that it is infinitely easier to conceive of the forces that 
could have raised them to their present position, than to ac- 
count in any other way for their regular disposition in parallel 
layers, still more, for the pr(‘sence of their contained fossils. Did 
all our experience go to establish the immobility of our planet’s 
surface, it might perhaps be fairly thought unphilosophical to 
imagine those mighty changes in the conliguration of the earth 
and in the relative disposition of land and water, necessary to raise 
the stratified rocks from the bottom of the sea, to the heights 
at which we find them; but our experience has been nothing of 
the sort. Wo are all of us in India more or less familiarwith earth- 
quakes, and yet know that in other parts of the world, their 
violence unmcasunaihly surpasses anything that we are person- 
ally acquainted with. Yet even in India, and in the present cen- 
tury, the elevation of the Ullah Bund in Cutch during the earth- 
quake of IHIO, and the simultaneous submersion of a large tract 
of the adjacent country, are facts of the highest interest to the 
geologist, as pointing out the means by which whole continents 
with their mountain chains have been upheaved from the bed of 
the ocean. A consideration of this branch of geological dyna- 
mics, however, falls out of the range which our limited Sjiacc will 
allow us ; and we must refer the reader who cares to become 
bettor acquainted with it, to Mr. Lyell’s work already cited. 
That such upheavals have occurred on the most stupendous 
scale in India, will bo seen when wo come hereafter to consider 
the height at which beds of marine shells occur in the Himalayas. 

There is however one important distinction between the fossili- 
ferous strata now accumulating at the mouths of rivers, and along 
their banks ; and most of those which have emerged from their ori- 
ginal position to apjiear in the shajie of dry land. Tlie former, it is 
plain, must be rich in the vestiges of man and his works. Of the 
thousands of human corpses that annually iloat down the Ganges, 
a certain proportion may bo supposed to find their way to the 
sea, where their bones, set free by the decay of tlie softer parts, 
sink to the bottom and are soon covered up with sediment ; 
^hile works of human industry, from the rude cocoanut hookah 
of the native to the huge framework of the lost Indiaman, all 
find a common tomb in these yet submarine strata. 
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Now it may be asserted generally, that none of the fpssiliferous 
rocks that go to form our present continents and islands, have 
ever afforded a single human relic, nor is it at all likely that any 
such remains will ever be found in these rocks.* If men lived 
and died on the earth, and left nothing but their bones behind 
them, the fact that no human bones have yet been found in 
a fossil state, when the remains of birds and oven insects, 
much more liable to destruction, have bee» beautifully preserved ; 
would render it very improbable to say the least, that man existed 
at all on the earth when these strata were being deposited. 
But man cannot exist even in his most savage state without 
surrounding himself with a variety of useful implements, and 
weapons of the ruder sort ; many of which are less subject to decay 
than even the shelly coverings of marine mollusks. Such are 
the stone hatchets and arrow-heads of the savages of Occa- 
nica and the tribes of the New World. Thinly scattered as 
were the tribes that once roamed over the Atlantic States, the terror 
of the Puritan settlers of New England, and the protectors of 
honest William Penn — they have not passed away from the face 
of the earth without leaving a vestige behind them. The New 
England ploughboy often picks up the flint that armed the shaft 
of the Indian hunter, and the curious antiquarian finds per- 
petuated every where, abundant memorials of these extinct jico- 
pie. Not so the geologist as he explores the fossiliferous strata, 
with eye ready to fasten itself upon the minutest relic, and prac- 
tised in discriminating bei'veen the most closely allied forms of 
animal organization. Through the whole immense series of 
formations, the thickness of which will be presently explained, 
he finds nothing to remind him of the presence of man; but 
in their stead, many new and strange acipiaintances. 

For it is something more than the absence of any traces of man, 
and his works, that distinguishes the rocks of which the geo- 
logist is immediately cognizant from those which wo suppose to be 
accumulating in present hydrographical basins. The study of tlie 
strata tells us that not only is man a late arrival on our planet 
but that his servants, his companions, and his enemies of the brute 

• The Jwmo diluvii kalis of Scheuchzer, was declared by Cuvier to bo an overgrown 
Salamander. 

Some human skeletons were found in Guadalouno a number of years ago, emlicdflci! 
in a limestone beach and accompanied by broken kettles and otlier implements. 1 
fact attracted much attention, till it was shown that tl)e rock in which tlie bones occur 
is forming daily— and, which settles the matter witli the geologist, that the associateti 
shells are all of them recent.—See Lydia Prindpka. 

Otlier discoveries of human remains have met with the same fate. One of the latest 
was made in America in 1840. Mr. Lyell visited the place where the bone wiis foui.'i 
and satisfied himself that it belonged to a recent deposit. His views were gi'^eu lu * 
letter to the Timea.^Yeat Book of Facta, 1847, pp. 207. 
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creation— the vegetation that shelters, and nourishes him— that 
all these are only the last link in a series of God’s works, 
that has covered our planet with life and verdure, through ages 
that can only be numbered by Him whose day is a thou- 
sand years. The vast thickness of the fossiliferous rocks will 
be seen hereafter. Throughout the whole of their extent 
they are»loaded with 'animal and vegetable relics, by far the 
greater number of which are of species now extinct. Lying up- 
permost, and bearing but an insignificant proportion to 
the whole mass, are the strata which contain the bones of 
the mastodon— an animal allied to the elephant; of which hu- 
man records make no mention, although its bones are found 
in great profusion both in the Old and the New World. A 
probable cotemporary with. the mammoth, was the Hivatlieriim, 
whose remains were brought to light by Caiuley and Falconer, 
and which formed a connecting link between two orders of 
animals, the ruminantia and pachydermata, which Zoology 
had long learned to separate. Facts like these are remarkable 
enough in themselves, for Zoological classifications though 
seemingly arbitrary, are founded on laws which are well proved 
to be strictly followed by the existing races of animals. But 
the mastodon and sivatherium stand only in the near foreground 
of this marvellous retrospective view of the ancient earth and its 
inhabitants. They can only be said to excite curiosity, but as 
we look further back, curiosity passes into wonder and amaze- 
ment. One strange variety conducts us to another still more 
strange; then come grotesque anomalies in rapid succession, 
until we at last arrive at monstrosity itself in forms that seem to 
justify all the extravagance of the pictures one may see in Chinese 
books of Zoology. And the vegetable kingdom vies with the 
animal in setting at defiance the analogies of the existing order 
of things. Accustomed as we are to look on our earth and its 
brute inhabitants as made for man alone, the pride of our species 
is not a little humbled by the startling conclusion to which the 
study of the fossiliferous strata leads us, that our appearance on 
the stage is only an affair of yesterday, and that the chief actors 
in our planet’s history have been our humbler follow-creatures. 

The science of Palaeontology consists in the application of 
llie principles of comparative anatomy and botany to the fitudy 
of those ancient beings^ whose remains are preserved to us in 
Ibe fossiliferous rocks. The Palaeontologist collects and classifies 
the relics of organic life which are yielded by the earth’s crust, 
so studies the history of the races which they represent. 
He is also enabled from the study of the fossils of any particu- 
rock, to assign to that rock Its place in the ascending or 
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descending scale of fossiliferous strata. If the sedimentary beds 
that have been acoumulating at the mouth of the Ganges for the 
past two or three centuries, were by any means whatever, raised 
above the level of the sea, and so made accessible to investiga- 
tion ; it would bo an easy matter to distinguish between tlie 
lowest, and therefore oldest, and the uppermost and consequent- 
ly newest beds, by the embedded fonsiU of each. Tiic former 
would contain nothing to shew that a foreign nation had obtain- 
ed a footing in Bengal; but proceeding upwards we slionkl 
probably soon fall in with the remains of some sunken biirk, 
buried in strata that were laid down at about the lime when the 
enterprize of the adventurers” was first attracted to these fer- 
tile plains. Higher still we should find wrecks increasing in 
frequency, and the gradual growth of the exotic population of 
Bengal would have its indications, scanty j)erhaps but yet iin- 
mistakeablo, in the presence of articles of European mannfuc- 
ture among the indigenous spoils of the sacred stream. Here 
and there a heap of long-forgotten treasure would recal th(‘ talc 
of some lost treasure ship, and tlje strata of last year wonlii 
bring to liglit the hapless trophies of Meaui. Relies like 
these would bo highly valued by the antiquarian, who would be 
able to pronounce in a great many cases on the age of any indi- 
vidual relic, and consequently on that of the stritum in which 
it was found. The raheontologist is the geological antiquarian, 
who labours however under tliis disadvantage, that lie lias not 
the independent testimony of history to serve as his guide', or to 
ratify his conclusions. His chronology tlien is not absolute 
hut relative, he knows the order in which one form of life sue- 
ceeded another, but ho cannot count the centuries back, and 
speak, though but approximatively, as to dates. Yet his labours 
are to some purpose, for it has been established by ample expe- 
rience, that the Paleontologist can pronounce with certainty on 
the relative age of a rock, by an inspection of its contained 
fossils, provided you give him a tolerable number of specimens 
to judge from. 

One of the most important services which Werner rendered 
to geology, was the introduction of the principle of arranging 
rocks not according to their composition, hut their respective 
ages. Relative position in a perpendicular series is obviously 
an infailible test for ago when it can be obtained. It is easy 
enough when we find a certain number of strata, resting on an- 
other, in a given locality to say which is the oldest and which 
the most recent. The same may be done regarding fifty indiyf 
dual series of beds, and yet regarding any two of these scries 
taken in different parts of the ‘globe no one shall say which is 
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older. Thus geologists have long seen the necessity of a common 
standard to which any rock, whatever its locality, may bo referred, 
and this they have obtained by supposing all the fossiliferous 
strata on the earth's surface to be arranged in a perpendicular 
series of groups, each of which has its own peculiar fossils. The 
following is an enumeration of the fossiliferous rocks in the or- 
der of thifir succession.* The classification is that of Mr. Lyell 

TABLE 

Showing the Order of Superposition, or Chronological Succession, 
of the Principal European Groups of Fossiliferous Strata. 


Periods 

and 

Groups. 


Names of tUo priiieipal Members and Mineral 
Nature of the Formation, in Countries where 
it has been most studied. 


a 


A. 




Marine. 

(a) Consolidated 
and sandy beds : {h)y 
hard calcareous sand- 
stones, inclosing co-j 
rals, shells, })ottery, 
and liuinan skele- 
tons; (e), coral lime- 
stone, consisting of 
corals, shell, &c. 


Freshwater 
(d) Peat, with fresh- 
water shells, bones of 
land animals, hiunan 
remains, and works of; 
art; {e) Travertin, cul l 
jearoous deposits from' 
mineral springs 1 


B. 


aj 

a 


Ph 


O 




{a) Clay, sand, and 
volcanic tikf, with 
shells of recent spe- 
cies; (&), limestone, 
with casts of recent 
sliells. 

Boulder formation, 
(c), sand and clay, 
with erratics. 


((/) Sand, clay, and 
lignites, witli shells 
and lish scales. 

Shell marl oi Scot- 
land {e), with shells 
and freshwater plants, 
and masses of solid 
limestone. 

Loess of the Rhine 
(/) Silt, with land 
and freshwater shells. 


The Post-Plioceno deposits, iueluding the 
Recent, are for the most part concealed 
I under existing seas and lakes. 


Some of the Localities 
I where the formation 
I occurs. 


\a. Newer part of 

I delta of Rhone, 
in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

h. Shorn of Island 
of Guadaloupe. 

c. Newer part of co- 
ral reefs in Pa- 
cific, &o. 

d. Kinnordy, For- 
farshire; Solway 
Moss. 

e. Tivoli, and other 
parts of 1 taly. 


«. Ischia. 
h, Cuba. 

c. Scandinavia ; 
mud clilfs of 
Norfolk ; and 
Beau port, Ca- 
nada. 

d. Mundesloy. 

c. Bakie, Forfar- 
shire. 

Valley of Rhine, 




* Elements, Ch. XXVI. Many of the words hero used will seem Imrsli and arbitrary 
^aongb. Lias and Wealdeu, for instance, are English provincialisms which have 
jaadt* tbeir way into the terminology of tlie science, and are now generally understood. 
I ne Silurian system was so named by Sir R. Murchison who iirst described it ; be- 
cause it is well developed in the ancient BritUli kingdom of the Silures. The terms 
Miocene, Pliocene and Post Pliocene, have a far less arbitrary signillcatiou, 
wnich will be found fully explained in Chap. 12 of Lyell's elements. 
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Periods 

and 

Groups. 


Names of the principal Members and Mineral 
Nature of the Formation, in Countries where] 
it has been most studied. 


C. 


<0 P 

1^1 


Some of the Localities 
where the Formation 
occurs. 


(a) Loam, with] 
marine shells; (6), 
limestone and cal- 
careous conglome- 
rate. 


D. 


log 


(o) Strata of loam 

I sand, and gravel, 
with fresh water shells 
and bones of ejttinct 
quadrupeds. • 


Glasgow. 
Sicily. 
Brentford, 
Vallef of 
Thames. 


&c,, 


A large majority of the shells of recent species. 


Norwich Crag . — ' 
(a) Shelly sand and 
loam, with marine 
shells and bones of] 
land animals. 

Subapennhie beds. 

- (6) Yellow sand 
land blue clay. 


(c) Sand, with 
[freshwater shells. 


la. Postwick, Nor- 

wich. 

\b. Sub-apennines, 
Italy. 

\o. Postwick, Nor- 

wich. 


Half, or more than half, the shells usually of recent 
species. 




{e) Blue clay and] 
yellow sand, with’ 
mammalian bones 
and freshwater shells; 
(/), beds similar to 
d, with land and 
freshwater shells. 


Bed Crag. — (a) 

Red ferniginousl 
quartzose sand, with 
rolled shells. 

Coralline Crag.— 

1(6) White calcareous 
sand, passing into a 
soft stone, with com- 
I minuted coral and 
shells. ^ , 

Falunsof the Loire.] 

—(c) Similar aggre 
gates and marl. 

Bordeaux beds . — 

{d) Argillaceous and 
'marly deposits. 

About one-fourth of the species of 


o 

W 


Suffolk. 

Orford, Suffolk. 
Valley of the 
Loire, near Nan- 
tes, Angers, 
Tours, an dBlois, 
d. Bordeaux and 
Dax. 

Upper Val 
d’Arno. 

Saucats, 12 miles 
south of Bor- 
deaux. 




shells recent. 


London clay. — (<i) 

I Clay and sand.^ 
Calcaire grossier , — | 
(6) Coarse limestone ' 


Calcaipe siliceux. 
— (o) Siliceous lime- 
stone, siliceous mill- 
stone green, white, 
and gypseous marls 
and gypsum. 


London 

Hampshire 

sins. 

Paris basin, 
Paris basin ; 
of Wight. 


and 

la 


Species of ghells, almost without exception, exUnc^ 
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Periods and 
Groups. 

Names of the principal Members 
and Mineral Nature of die For- 
mation, in Countriee where it has 
been most studied. 

Some of the Localities where the 
Formation occurs. 


G. 

• 

1. Maestricht Beds. — (a) 
Soft yellowish-white limestone, 
resembhng * chalk, with sili- 
ceous mossea; (6), aggregate of 
corals ; (c), Baculite limestone 
(marine). 

а. St. Peter’s Mount, Maes- 
tricht; Ciply, near Mons. 

б. Faxoe, Denmark. 

c. Valognes, Normandy. 



2. Chalk with flints (ma- 
rine). 

. . 

> 




3. Chalk without flints, 
and chalk marl (marine). 



Q 

g 

0 

oo 

p 

o 

4. Upper green sand (ma- 
rine). — Marly stone, and sand 
with green particles; layers 
of calcareous sandstone. 


North and South Downs, 
and parts of the interven- 
ing Weald of Kent, Surrey, 

► and Sussex. 

Yorkshire, North of Ire- 
land. 

Beauvais, Franco. 

0 

s 

s 

1 

8 

H 

OQ 

g 

£ 

5. Oault (marine). —Blue 
clay with numerous fossils, 
passing into calcareous marl 
in the lower ports. 

6. Lower greensand (ma- 
rine). — Grey, yellowish, and 
greenish sands, feiTuginous 
sands and sandstones, clays, 
cherts, and siliceous lime- 
stones. 



H. 


I 


I 


1 Weald Clay, (freshwa-i 
I ter), — Clay for the most partj 
without intermixture of cal 
careous matter, sometimes in- 
'eluding thin beds of sand and| 
shelly limestone. 


2. Hastings sands (fresh- 
water). — Grey, yellow, and 
reddish-brown sands, sand- 
stones, clays, calcareous grits 
passing into limestone. 


1, 3. Extensively deve- 
loped in the central parts of 
>-Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

3. Isle of Purbeck, in 
Dorsetshire. 


3. Purbeck beds (freshwa- 
ter).— Various kinds of lime- 
stones and marls. 
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Periods and 
Groups. 

Names of tlie Principal Members 
and Mineral Nature of the For- 
mation, in Countries where it has 
been most studied. 

Some of the Localities where tlie 
Formation occurs. 


I. 

1 . Portland beds (marine) . 

Isle of Portland, Tisbury 



— Coarse shelly limestone, 

in Wiltshire, Aylesbury. 



flne-grainod white limestone, 



compact limestone — all more 

« 



or less of an oolitic structure ; 




beds of chert. 




2. Kimmeridge clay (mmne) 

Near Kimmeridge, on coast 



— Blue and greyish-yellow 

of^orsetshire : Sunning Well, 



slaty clay, containing gy|)sum, 

near Oxford. 



bituminous slate (Kimmeridge 




coal). 




0. Coral rag (marine) — Cal- 

IToadington near Oxford , 


(it 

p 

careous shelly Irccstoncs, 

Fan’ingdon, in BerksluK' , 


2 

largely oolitic; coarse lime- 

Caine and Steeple Ashton id 

s 

o 

0 

.stone, full of corals ; yellow 

Wiltshire ; Somersetshire. 

T 

§ 

sands ; calcareous siliceous 


Q 

O 

o 

o 

grits. 


Ph 

1 

(-1 

4. Oxford clay (marine) — 

Now Malton, in A^orkshiro, 


cS 

Dark blue tenacious clay, with 

— liincolnshiro, Camhndj'c- 

< 

p 

septaria, bituminous shale, 

shire, Huntingdonshire mid 

Q 

h 

sandy limestone (Kelloway 

Midland counties ahundnntly 

o 

O 

rock), iron pyrites, gypsum. 

near Oxford ; Somersetsliiiv. 

W 

«3 

5 


Dorsetshire. 

. 

O 



M 

M 

O 

5. faj Cornhrash (marine). 

a. Malmsbury, Atfonl 



— Grey or bluish rubbly lime- 

Wraxoll, Chippcuhall. 



stone, separated by layers of 




clay. 




(b ) Forest marbU (marine). 

b. Whichwood Forest, 



— Calcareo-siliccous sand and 

fordshire; Fromo, south ci^i 



gritstone; thin fissile beds of 

of Bath. 



limestone, with clay partings ; 




coarse shelly limestone. 




6 . (a) Great oolite (marine) . 

a. Bath; Burford, in 



—White and yellow oolitic 

fordshire; Bradford, in 


* 

calcareous freestone, coarse 

shire. 



shelly limestone, layers of clay. 
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Periods and 
Groups. 


Names of the principal Members 
and Mineral Nature of the For- Some of the Localities where tlie 


matiou, iu Countries where it] 
has been most studied. 


Formation occurs. 


a 

Ph 


M 

cc 


h. Stonesjield slate. — Ooli- 
tic limostone, with remains ol 
land anirads, birds, amphibia, 
Iplants, sea-^iells. 


b. Stonesficld, near Wood- 
tflstock, Oxfordshire. 


2 

.g » 

H-l.S 
o3 K 

If 


-2 ^ 

o 

O 


7. Fuller's earth clay {mti' 
|rine). — Clay, containing in 
some places fuller’s earth. 


Near Bath. 


8, Inf erwr oolite {mQ,nne).\ Cotteswold Hills; Dundry- 
I— Soft freestone sand, with Hill, near Bristol, 
calcareous concretions. 


r.imestones of various qualities, clays, sands, and sand’ 
stone, containing the same fossils as those occumng in tho 
scries of tho oolitic group of England, constitute the main 
body of the Jura chain of mountains, and cover vast tracts 
of country iu Germany. 


Lias (marine), — Shale and 
sandy marlstoue. 

Blue, white, and yellow 
earthy limestone, usually in 
thin beds, iutorstratilied with 
clay, often slaty and bitumin- 
ous. 


Lyme Regis, in Doi-setshire, 
and in many pai*ts of Somer- 
setsliire, Yorkshire. 

In France, as at Metz, and 
to a considerable extent in 
Germany, as in the Swabian 
J lira. 


L. 


© 



1 . (d) ( Keuper, o r va riegated 
marls. — Red, grey, gieen, blue, 
and white marls, sandstones, 
conglomerates, and shales, 
containing gypsum and rock- 
salt. 

(b) Bone bed . — Dark co- 
loured limestone, with remains 
of peculiar fishes. 

(c) Red and green marl. 


2. Muschelkalk (marine). 
— Grey, blue, and blackish 
limestone, with alternating 
clay and marl, and with silice-l 
ous layers and nodules. 


a. Neighbourhood of Vos- 
ges Mountains, and many 
parts of VVurtemherg and 
Westphalia, Nuremberg. 

b. Axraouth, Dorset, and 
Aust, Somerset. 

c. Axmouth. Wanvick. 


Extensively developed in 
Germany and Franco. 

Hitherto no beds in Eng- 
land liave been identified with 
the formation. 
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Periods and 

Names of the Principal Members 
and Mineral Nature of the For- 

Some of the Localities where the 

Groups. 

mation, in Countries where it has 

Formation occurs. 

been most studied. 

-Jfc 



L. %. Variegated (Bunter) sand' Stuttgardt. 

stone. — Red, white, blue and Counties of Staflford, Salop, 
greeh ailiceo-argillaceous sand- and* Worcester. • 
stone, often micaceous and con- , 
taining gypsum and rock-salt. 


1. (a J Magnesian limestone a. Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
(marine) . — Marl-slate, shelly shire, Yorkshire, Durham, Nor 
limestone, variegated marls, thuraberland. 
yellow magnesian limestone. h. Bristol. 

(hj Dolojniticcongolmerate — c. Mansfeld, in Thuringia 

Fragments of subjacent rocks, 
with dolomitic cement. 

fc) Zeehstein of Germany . — 
limestone ; marl-slate, con- 
taining copper ore, and im- 
pressions of fish. 

I, Red conglomerate — Roth Neighbourhood of Exeter, 

liegendes of the Germans. — Mansfeld, in Thuringia. 

Red Sandstones, conglomer- 
ates and red marls. 


N. 2. Coal measures (fresh- 
water and marine). — Sand- 
stones, grits, conglomerates, 
clays, with ironstone, shalos- 
aud limestone, interstratified 
with beds of coal, 

3 

2 . 

Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Staf- 
fordshire, Somersetshire, South 
Wales, Valleys of the Forth 
and Clyde. . 

District of Liege, Westpha- 
lia, Silesia, Bohemia, &c. 

^ 2. Millstone grit . — Coarse 

g quartzoso sandstone, some- 
fe times used for millstones, 
^ usually devoid of coal. 

South Wales and Bristol 
coal-fields. 

Yorkshire. 

a. Mountain limestone (ma- 
^ rine).--Grey, compact, and 
crystalline limestone, abound- 
ing in lead ore in North of 
England, and alternating with 
coal measures in Scotland, 

1 containing corals and shells. 

Mendip Hills, Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Durhani, North- 
umberland Lanarkshire, Lin- 
lithgowshire. Many parts of 
Ireland. 

North-west of Germany, 
Belgium, North of France. 


0. 1 1. Yellow sandstone. i Dura Den, Fife, 
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Periods and 
Groups. 


Names of the principal Membera, 
and Mineral Nature of the For- 
mation, in Countries where it 
has been most studied. 


Some of tlie Localities where the 
Formation occurs. 


0 , 


Ph 

p 

S 

0 

s 

1 

> 


2. Red and green marls, 
red sandstone, concretionary 
limestone called cornstone, 
conglomerate* 


Herefordshire, Forfarshire. 


3. Tilestono and grey pav- 
ingstone, red and green shale, 
micaceous sandstone, grey 
sandstone, with peculiar fishes 


Sidlaw Hills, Forfai’shire ; 
Caithness, Cromarty. 


4. Green cliloritic slates 
and sandstone, with shells and 
other fossils. 


South Devon, Cornwall, 
Eifel. 


Babbacombe, Torquay, and 
Plymouth, South Devon, Ge- 
rolstein, Eifel. 


6. Blue crystalline lime- 
stone, with corals, shells, and ] 
other fossils of peculiar spe-i 
cies, but with some common 
to the Carboniferous and Silu*| 
rian groups. 

N. B.— Nos. 4. and 5, of this group (0) correspond in age 
to Nos. 1, 2, ana 3. 



P. 

1. Ludlow rocks (marine). 

Ludlow Castle, Shropshire ; 



— Argillaceous limestone, san- 

Aymestry and Woolhope, Here- 



dy shale. 

fordshire. 



2. Wenlock limestone (ma- 

Wenlock Edge , Shropshire, 

K 

di 

rine). — Coralline limestone 

Dudley, Worcestershire. 

O 

and argillaceous shale, with 

tu 

2 

0 

a 

nodules of earthy limestone. 


n . 

3. Caradoc sandstone (ma- 

Horderly, Shropshire; and 

0 P 

•g 

rine).— Shelly limestone and 

Hill, Gloucestershire. 

^ 2 

i 

micaceous sandstone, quart- 

East flank of Wrekin and 


2ose grits, and sandy lime- 

Caer Caradoc, Shropshire. 

-<Ph 

s 


stones. 

& 


4. LlandeUo flags (munne). 

Llandrindod, near Builth, 



—Calcareous flags, sandstone. 

Radnorebire ; Llandeilo, Caer- 

H 


and schist. 

marthenshire. 


Q. 

Cambrian Stratified rocks, older than the Silurian, 



but in which no assemblage of organic remains specifically 
distinct have as yet been determined, ^^ofessor Sedgwick 
has proposed the name of “ Cambrian” for these formations, 
as being of great thickness in Wales. 


U U 
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The reader sees that in no one locality are all these rocks found 
piled one above another, the table being formed on a careful study 
of nature in a great number of localities. In one instance the car- 
boniferous grd^ will be found resting on the Old Bed Sandstone, 
and the Magnesian Limestone on the Coal. In another the New 
Red Sandstone, based on the Magnesian Limestone, will be cap- 
ped by Lias— and the Lias of a third district may be tjapped by 
all the rocks in succession up to the latest Alluvium. The whole 
series is thus made up from a comparison of individual succes- 
sions, and the order established is never reversed. . A whole 
group or a number of groups may bo wanting to complete the 
series in a particular locality ; the Tertiary rocks may even lie in 
direct contact with the Silurian rocks; but never the Silurian on the 
Tertiary, nor the Lias on the Oolite, nor any one rock or group 
on a rock or group that stands higher in the series. To this 
rule there are positively no exceptions in reality ; though there 
are a few apparent ones, where by some extraordinary effect of 
subterranean force, whole formations have been tilted up and 
finally fallen over in an inverted position ; or in common phrase, 
bottom up. Such instances are however rare, and where they do 
occur, tore is always independent evidence of the houkvermnent, 
sufficient to prevent the geologist from suspecting that his tabular 
arrangement is at fault; and if we bear in mind the enormous 
forces which have been at work in the upheaval of continents, we 
shall not be surprised at occasional accidents like the5o. Nor must 
it bo supposed that the strata always maintain their original 
horizontal position . They are often thrown up, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of mountain chains, at every angle with the hori- 
zon, and bent into every imaginable shape. And it is to these dis- 
turbances that wo owe great part of our knowledge ot tiic 
lower sedimentary rocks. All that human enterprize and 
ingenuity have yet effected, has only penetrated about a 
mile below the surface of the Earth ; and this, supposii g 
that all the fossiliferous rocks were piled perpendiculaiiy 

one on the other, would only make us acquainted, and tmu 

very partially, with a small portion of their whole tliicknes^ 
But, thanks to the throes of nature, we constantly find exposed 
to view the upturned edges of the whole senes ^^^ore or 
complete from top to bottom; so that we can proceed 
wards in a geological sense, ■while simply walking over « 
ground. In this manner, according to Mr. Phillips, we h v 
Lcome acquainted with more than six miles in thickness 

StonSg rook, m ^ TX ptf 

fossiliferous strata of America, counting only from the 1 

the coal measures, 40,000 feet thick. 
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But there are wo/i-fossiliferoiis stratified rocks, and in no part 
of the world are they more abundantly displayed than in 
India. Indeed many stratified rooks in this country, occupying 
a higher position in the geologic scale than o^ers known to 
contain fossils, seem to bo totally destitute m the traces of 
organic life. This is to a certain extent true of every part of 
the globa, but the absence of fossils from deposits in India 
entitled from their position to be classed with the fossiliferous 
rocks, is a striking peculiarity in the geology of the country. 
To such jocks as these however, the term non-fossiliferous, as 
we commonly understand it, does not apply ; with these, the 
absence of fossils is an accident which occasions surprize, 
while there are other stratified rocks*n which tlie geologist never 
expects to find organic remains in any country. Such are gneiss and 
mica schist, hornblende schist and many others, which generally 
underlie the lowest of the rocks in which fossils have been dis- 
covered. These rocks though stratified are crystalline in their 
structure. Gneiss, which is by far the most abundant, and may 
be taken as the type of the whole, is simply stratified granite. 
Though evidently sedimentary in their origin these rocks widely 
differ from the newer sedimentary strata in their gener^ minera- 
logical characteristics, besides being distinguished by the absence 
of fossils ; and in many respects they closely assimilate to the 
unstratijied rocks which lie beneath them or are intruded into 
their masses. Their present condition seems to be owing to the 
action of heat, to which they have been subjected since their 
original deposition ; and on this account they have been called 
metamorphic or rocks that have undergone a change. The 
term primary stratified by which they were once known, is 
falling into disuse ; since it is found that any rock, however recent, 
may become crystalline, and lose all traces of organic remains — 
may in fact be thoroughly metamorphosed^ by the action of 
subterranean heat. 

Thus far we have been considering rocks in which the pheno- 
menon of true stratification is presented. But any one acquaint- 
ed with granite, as it occurs in large masses, is aware that it is 
not stratified, and that there is noifiing in its appearance to 
lead us to infer for it a sedimentary origin. We shall not attempt to 
explain, however briefly, the reasons which have led geologists 
to assign an igneous genesis to this rock and others allied to it, 
but siinply state that such is a belief which no one ever thinks 
of calling in question. Neither shall we enter into any en- 
quiry as to the means necessary for the fusion of so enorrnous 
ftn amount of solid and refractory matter. On this point there 
differences of opinion, but geologists are all agreed that 
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whatever the origin of the heat, the furnace ia subterranean ; and 
it is getting, to be a very common opinion, that the formation 
of granite, that is the fusion and subsequent cooling of mineral 
matter, is a ^ocess constantly going on beneath our feet, 
Granite and its varieties, which wo need not hero enumerate, 
have been denominated Plutonic rocks, a term sufficiently 
suggestive of their deep-seated source. ‘ The plutonio. and the 
metamorphic masses are often spoken,, of together under the 
designation of ht/pogene rocks “ a word implying," says Mr. 
Lyell, who has done so much for geological nomenclature— 
“ tlio theory that granite and gneiss and the other crystalline 
formations, are nether formed rocks, or rocks which have not 
assumed their present form Snd structure at the surface.” 

We have yet another class of rocks ; the volcanic. Lava, 
like granite, is melted under ground ; but, unlike granite, it is 
poured out at the surface, either in the open air or at the bottom 
of the sea. Geologists suppose that the only diflference between 
lava and granite is a diflcrcnce in the degree of pressure and 
other conditions under which they are cooled, but we are now 
dealing only with their present appearances. Of Volcanic 
productagthere are two kinds ; the common lavas and tuffs 
which being poured out in small quantities on the open ground, 
or forcibly ejected into the air, expand freely while cooling, and 
therefore for the most part assume a highly vesicular structure, 
and trap^ which cooling under a considerable degree of pressure, 
either from its own superincumbent masses or from water, takes 
a more compact, and sometimes a columnar form. Of trap there 
are innumerable varieties, which wo need not stop to designate. 

Trap rocks and lavas are frequently pseiido-stratijiedf or ar- 
ranged in sheets, which would at first sight seem to point to a 
sedimentary origin. The geologist however will always be able 
to distinguish true from false stratification, oven though the 
deception should be heightened by the interposition of a layer 
of sedimentary rock between two sheets of trap. 

We have hitherto omitted, not unintentionally, any mention 
of the «//«H«/formations. The ‘‘term alluvium" is commonly 
applied to deposits fornjld in the beds and on the banks of 
our present rivers, and many geologists have used it to desig- 
nate all such formations as have accumulated during the histo- 
ric period. Mr. Lyell however defines it as “ earth, sand, 
gravel, stones, and other transported matter, which has been 
washed away and thrown down by rivers, floods or other causes 

• The word trap is often used loosely enough. It is taken from the 
/rajp/Mj a stair, the rocks to which it is applied frequently being arranged in tlie lor 
stairs or steps. 
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upon land not permanently submerged beneath the waters of 
lakes or seas,” Of Diluvium or drift, we shall say nothing, as 
it occurs in latitudes with which the “ geology of India” has no 
concern. ^ 

It is with no little regret that we have hurried over so much 
ground in this desultory manner, nor arc we sure that we have 
not made omissions which may prove fatal to our purpose, of 
endeavouring to make; the details into which we are about 
to enter, intelligible to the non- geological reader; the more 
so wherQ we know that the geological student stands as much 
in need of diagrams, as the beginner in Geometry or Astro- 
nomy. Wo believe however, that we have made good use 
of our space, and we can only hope that the reader who would 
know more, will have recourse to the best sources of informa- 
tion. A few deficiencies may be supplied in foot notes to the 
succeeding pages. 

It is remarkable how little is known to the public concern- 
ing the geology of India, after all that has been written about 
it. Let us take for instance the great trap region of Central 
and Western India. Great part of this ground has been gone 
over repeatedly by competent observers, who hava recorded 
what they saw faithfully enough, and yet the world is not 
very much the wiser for their labours. There is store of in- 
formation in the published researches of Voysey, Malcolmson, 
Coulthardt, Sykes, Franklin, Jenkins, Hardic, and as many 
more; but it is only to be got at by a process which very 
few are able or willing to undertake. It is not in the hands 
of every one that we find all the works named at the head of 
this article, nor are there many readers, even possessing a con- 
siderable taste for geology, who would study all these books if 
they had them. There has been a great want of concentra- 
tion in the labours of these men; an unavoidable evil we know, 
but none the less to be deplored. The same may be said of the 
explorers of every other part of the coufttry ; so that one who 
undertakes to possess himself of what is known about Indian 
geology, from complaining of a want of information, will almost 
learn to regret that so much has be^n written. And then the 
value of much that has been said is lost for want of a proper, 
or even an intelligible nomenclature. Moreover a great many 
of our earlier observers — we should be sorry to say it to their 
disparagement — were professedly new hands ; and we all know 
that neophytes are too apt to make a Procrustes' bed of their 
Ikith, and shape their facts to suit the standard. We wish to 
do these men justice however. Quackery was certainly not their 
fault, for we find them all ready enough to own their deficien- 
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cios in practical knowledge. Capt. Franklin in hia paper on the 
geology of Bundlecund says “ I am not learned enough to 
become an advocate for any party ; a few lessons when in Eng- 
land, and the great volume of nature, have been my chief 
guides.” That they were not blind guides, and that they had 
in this man no blind follower, we all know ; and when we see 
how much has been done by men who had not even the few 
lessons in Europe” to boast of, we shall ho slow to sneer at the 
amateurs ; who knowing little or nothing about geology when they 
came out here, did what they could for science, with. but few 
opportunities of correcting their self- acquired stock of informa- 
tion by European standards. 

But Captain Newbold's “Summary” has put us out of humour 
with our own grumbling. We willingly take this work as an 
ample instalment of the debt which public servants in India owe 
to the country that nourishes them; and only hope that tlie 
rest of the obligation will be paid up in equally good coin. Wo 
owe this gentleman a small j)rivate debt of our own ; for he has 
saved us a deal of tolerably dull rending. We believe very little 
is known, worth knowing, about the country which ho claims as 
his “ beat,” that he has not brought into a very manageable com- 
pass, and set forth to the best possible advantage. With his own 
invaluable observations made during the course of a number of 
careful sections across the country, and a lengthened residence 
in many of its most interesting regions ; arc blended tliose of 
Benza, Maloolmson, Voysey, Buchanan, Kaye and Cunlillo ; of 
all indeed wlio have seen or said anything about the country 
south of a lino from Ganjam to Bombay, that the geological 
reader would care to know ; and though there are plenty ofilanks 
to be filled up hereafter by himself and his emulators, yet the 
general outline of the sketch will never we arc sure bo materially 
altered. Captain Newbold is no theorist, though we dare say he 
has a creed, and that a good one. Wo mean tliat he does not 
trouble us with his notflms till he lets us know what they are built 
upon; it is not till we have remarked the patience of his 
geognostic observations, that wo admire his sagacity in turning 
them to account. Wo should bo glad to think that before he 
leaves India ho will have an opportunity of doing for the whole 
country, what ho has effected for the peninsula. 

In attempting a summary of what is known regarding the 
geology of India we can scarcely he expected to arrange our 
facts strictly with reference to such a system of classification as 
is laid down above. But few of the Indian sedimentary rocks 


* As. Res. Vol xviii. 
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have as yet been positively identified with European types, nor 
do we yet possess a chronological arrangement for India alone. 
This however is not surprising when we consider the vastness 
of the field, the scarcity of labourers, and above all the want of 
organic remains ; by which the observer is so often restricted to the 
tests of lithologic character and of superposition ; one of them 
notoriously uncertain, and the other frequently inaccessible. In 
the absence then in «many cases of any certain guide to the 
relative age of Indian strata, wc shall be compelled to treat our 
subject somewhat geographically, sacrificing a little unity, for 
the sake of avoiding unwarranted generalizations. 

We begin then with Southern India ; taking for the present 
Captain Newbold as our guide, over that part of the Peninsula 
which lies South of a line drawn from Bombay to Ganjam. 
The Northern limit of this area is formed by the Sub-Vindhayaii 
hills and the plains of Central India ; the ocean bounds the 
rest. Two mountain ranges, the Eastern and Western Ghauts, 
mark irregularly the coast lines supporting on their Atlantean 
shoulders and inclosing as in a massive frame work, the inter- 
mediate table lands; at an altitude varying from 500 to 3000 
feet above the sea’s level. ” The seaward bases of these chains, 
are skirted by tracts of lowland from one mile to seventy in 
breadth, marked by irregular and often abrupt elevations. The 
Western Ghauts rise in Khandeish, and in their course south- 
ward, form nearly a right angle with the Vindhaya range. They 
take a direction nearly South by East from the Tapti to Cape Co- 
morin, unbroken save by the well-known gap of Paulghautcherry. 
In the Nilgiris, a little above this remarkable breach, wc have 
their highest known elevation of 8760 feet above the sea ; towards 
Bombay they have an altitude of 5000 feet. Their seaward face 
is for the most part comparatively precipitous, while inland they 
present a gradual slope towards the level of the table lands. 

The Eastern chain will not compare with its counterpart 
either in regularity or grandeur. It makes its first appearance 
in the low hills about Balasore, and may be traced, though not 
always without difficulty, to Naggery Nose, about fifty-six miles 
North-west of Madras. It here seems to meet at an obtuse 
angle, another line of elevation : — 

" Which sweeping irregularly inland, crosses the peninsula in a south- 
west direction by Cbittoi’e, Sautghur, and Salem, and joins the Western 
Ghauts north of the gap of Paulghautcheny. The southerly direction of 
the first mentioned elevation lino is marked at intervals along the Coro- 
mandel coast, by outliers and detached hills, and re-appeal’s in the almost 
contiguous island of Ceylon. There is little doubt n’om this and other 
geological reasons, that Ueylou was raised above the ocean by forces similar 

and contemporaneous with, those that elevated the peninsula. 
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It is worthy of remark, that, while the steeper declivities of the Western 
Ghauts face generally towai-ds ^lo sea, those of this cross range, or rather 
break in the continuity of the elevation, have usually a southerly 
Below, or south of this great break, which I shall call that of Salem, 
the Eastern Ghauts, as just stated, lose the character of a chain, and re- 
appear at intervals in detached hills, groups and clusters ; while the general 
level of the peninsula ceases to bo susUined as a continuous table Iwid. 
Some of these clusters rise to a considerable altitude ; the EuJ^ey 
attain an elevation above the sea’s surface of between (1,000 and 7,000 feet , 
isolated patches of table land not unfreauently" occur on their summits. 
The average elevation of the Western Ghauts may be roughly stated at 
4,000 feet ; and that of the Eastern at 1,500 feet. . 

Geoirraphically speaking, tliese greatchains are separate and distinct; but, 
in a geological point of view, after a careful and extended examination ol 
the intervening table land, I am inclined until further evidence be adduced 
to regani the Western Gliauts south of Malwa, the Eastern Ghauts and 
their table lauds, as part of one magnificent elevation of plutonic rocks, 
by a succession of efforts, during a period which may be termed plutonic, 
breaking up the hypogene schists ; and, in some instances, iiplilting nipicons 

beds of a more recent origin. . , xt ro wt i 

The true general direction of this elevation is nearly N. 5 W. thoiifrl, 
the apparent directions of the lateral chains on its flanks, are, as wo liavc 
noticed, to the east and west of north respectively. 

The table land enclosed by these chains, has a general incli- 
nation to the Eastward, which determines the drainage of tlic 
country in that direction. Its surface is studded with detached 
hills, usually naked masses of granite or gneiss, and seldom rising 
above 500 feet from the level of tho plain. “ Some few exccct 
1,200, and tho highest not 1,800 feet; many have been selected 
by the natives as the sites of tho Drugs or hill-forts, so celebrat- 
ed in the annals of Southern India. 

'• The mean elevation of the table land around Bangalore and Nundidrug, 
above the sea, is 3.000 feet. Northerly towards Hydrabad it sinks to I.HOii 
feet : and a little south of Bangalore it falls, by rather abrupt steps, to tl e 
level of tho plains of Salem and Coimbatore, (viz 1-400 foot,) ^1^'“ " 
Cape Comonn, the moan height of tho country is about 400 ieet i ic 
average height of tho low country between the ghauts and the sea, on liol 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, may bo roughly estimated atiii« 
feet, rising at the base of the mountain to 800 feet. 

The low country between the Ghauts and the sea on either 
side, has a mean elevation of some 200 feet. On the Coroman 
del side, the slope towards the sea is gentle and the soil sandy ; on 
the West is “ a succession of low irregular hilly spurs, separate 
by narrow marshy flats, covered with eternal forests and o 
descending to the sea in precipitous cliffs.” 

While out best maps almost always faal to give even a toie a 

bleidea of the conformation of the surftme of a country, tn y 
generally do some justice to its rivers. To ^he map then 
refer tho reader for a view of the drainage of tho field befor 
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The Godtivery, Kistna, Toombuddra, Cauvery, and Pennaur 
escape through “ singular fissures” in the Eastern ghauts to the 
Bay of Bengal, which fissures offer striking illustrations of the 
correctness of Mr. Hopkins’ theory of the origin of the cross 
valleys of the weald,” running as they do nearly at right angles 
with the elevation line. 

Having said so much for the physical geography of Southern 
India, we now approach details more strictly geological. These 
will be found singularly free from complication, and to some 
extent devoid of interest ; for though the hypogeno and trappean 
character of the country is remarkable enough, it hardly com- 
pensates for the want of fossiliferoiis rocks. 

“ Hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up by prodigious outbursts of 
platonic and trappean rocks, occupy by far the ^eater portion of the super- 
ficies of Southern India. They constitute the great bulk of the Western 
Ghauts, from between the latitudes of and 17® N. to Cape Comorin ; and 
fonn the base of the Eastern Ghauts, from beyond tlie north limit of 
our area, to their deflection at Naggcry, Lat. N. 13® 20'. They are partially 
capped and fringed, in the Western Ghauts by laterite and in the Eastern 
Gliauts, by sandstone, limestone, and laterite. 

From Naggery to Cape Comorin, they form, with a few exceptions, to be 
adverted to in due order, the basis of the plains of the Carnatic, Arcot, the 
valley of Seringapatam, Salem, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, Ma- 
dras, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; and, intimately associated with granite, 
tlie principal hills and ranges on the low lands soutli of the Salem break 
and valley of the Cauvery. Nortli of this valley, and above tlie break, they 
foi’ni the basis of the table lands of Mysore, the Baramahal, Bellary district, 
part of Hydrabad, and the Southern Mahratta country; and present a 
ground-work on which will be sketched out, as accurately as the present 
imperfect state of information will permit, tlie circumscribed areas occupied 
by more recent aqueous strata. Towards the north-west flank of our area, 
almost in a line drawn diagonally across the peninsula from Nagpore by 
Bijapore to the Western coast, the hypogene and plutonic rocks disappear, 
emerging only occasionally, under one of the largest continuous sheets of 
trap in the world, and which extends far beyond our limits to Central India.” 

Gneiss is usually found lowest in the series, next to it mica and 
hornblende schist ; actinolito, chlorite, talcose, and argillaceous 
schist and crystalline limestone. This rule of succession how- 
ever is by no means universal, for each of the above rocks, 
crystalline limestone excepted, has been found resting imme- 
diately on granite. The strata are often violently contorted, 
though the disturbance is less perhaps than might be expected 
rom the amount of plutonic action that has taken place. The 
dip, t though very irregular both as to amount and direction, is 
sually towards the east in the Western, and westerly in the 


• A rock tQ be described subsequently. 

horizontal, they are said to dip towards some point of the 
pass, and the angle made with the horizon is called the dip or inclination. 


W W 
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Udigherry portion of the Eastern Ghauts, and in the plain at 
their seaward base. The amount of inclination varies from 10° 
to 90°. There are of course many variations in the dip which 
we need not stop to particularize. 

The most prevalent rocks are gneiss and hornblende schist ; 
to gneiss, the other kinds may be termed subordinate. The com- 
position of gneiss and of the other schistose rocks, varies consi- 
derably in different localities ; but they offe all highly ferriferous, 
a fact as remarkable as the highly stanniferous character of 
the hypogene rocks of the Peninsula of Malacca. 

Statuary marble is very rare, so much so as almost to have 
escaped observation. 

“ The deficiency of this member of the Metamorphic series, so largely 
developed in the Alps, is almost er^ually rcmarkablo in the hypogene rocks 
of the Grampians, and in those ol Norway and Sweden. It exists dunhi 
less, in Southern India in more localities than those just specified, hut in mioIi 
paucity os forcibly to exemplify the truth of Mr. Lyoll’s remark, vi/. “tliiu 
the quantity of calcareous rnattcr in metamorphic strata, cr indeed m 
the hypogene formations generally, is far less than in fossiliferous deposits.” 
Why this should be so, has been attempted to ho explained by the thooiy 
of the non-existence of those mollusca and zoopliytcs, by which bhclls 
and corals are secreted, at tlie period when the hypogene rocks were deposited. 
Others, again, are of opinion, that when these strata were broken up by tiio 
grand outbreak of plntonic rocks, the same heat which imparted to them tlicir 
present highly crystalliuo texture, expelled from tliom the lime and carboiiic 
acid. Neither of these theories taken individually appears to bo satisfac- 
tory. U seems more reasonable to suppose, that, during the earliest 
phases of the history of our planet, when the liypogenc rocks were deposited, 
lime was far less abundant on its surface than at present ; for, allboiigli it 
has not been proved that limo-secreting mollusca and zoophytes did not 
exist in the ancient waters from which the metamorphic schists were de])o 
sited, yet it seems proved, from their scarcity in the lower rocks, that lliey 
must have existed in far less numbers than at subsequent periods. 

The other and principal source from which the lime on the eartli's ( ni^t 
has been derived, is springs of water charged wth earhonato of liiiio 
brought up from beneath its surface. If we assume that the greiUes't 
quantity oi lime is brought up from calcareous rocks in tlio intenor of tbe 
earth, when fused or heated, during periods of plutonic activity ; ns would 
seem to be the case by springs of water charged with tins mineral aboundiiif! 
in volcanic districts; it will be readily admitted, that hut little lime was de 
posited during the period of repose in which the hypogene strata were 
accumulating under the ocean ; and that a largo developcinont of it tooji 
place when by far the greater bulk of these beds were hrokou up and iipbltea. 
At all events, there can be no question that the deposit of lime hrouglit 
from the earth’s interior by springs, many still in operation, must bo greater 
now than when it oommoncect at a remote geological era.” 

Clay slate appears in no great quantity ; blue roofing slate is 
rare. For the rest, every variety of hypogene rock may 1^® 
found ; and it would be useless to enumerate all. “ ^ho numerous 
divisions" says our author, ** into which M’Culloch has polri^ o 
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gioally classed them, may all be observed in an area of a few miles 
in extent." Further details respecting them are given in Cap- 
tain Newbold’s valuable contributions to the Journals of the 
Bengal and Madras Asiatic Societies. 

We have no space for even a catalogue of the minerals of the 
region before us. The following remark, witli which our author 
winds up*this division of the subject, is apposite enough : — 

“ In concluding this sufnmary of the metamorphic rocks of Southern 
India, I cannot refrain from remarking how forcibly they recall to mind the 
remark of tJio illustrious Humboldt, who in concluding his smwoy of the 
plutonic and hynogene series of South America, says : ‘ When we pass to 
another Hemisphere, we see new forms of animals and plants, and even new 
constellations in the heavens ; but in the rocks we still recognise our old 
acquaintances ; the same granite ; the same gneiss ; the same micaceous 
schist, quartz rooks, &c.’ ” 


The “ primary geology" of Southern India then, if we may 
for once use a term which Mr. Lycll has chased out of the 
geological vocabulary, has nothii^ very remarkable aljout it, 
beyond the gigantic scale on which it is developed. It is not 
till we ascend to rocks higher in the series, and among which 
we at once look for abundant traces of organic life ; that 
we find the analogies of our science as it has been estab- 
lished by observation in otlier countries, somewhat at fault. 

The fossil riches of the Silurian system are here inquired 
after in vain, and whatever may be the age of the rocks 
which immediately overlie the groundwork we have just now 
described; there are many to which it will be at present dif- 
ficult to give a name, or assign any certain position in the 
scale of sedimentary strata. Such are the beds of limestone 
sandstone, and sandstone conglomerate, the argillaceous, are- 
naceous, and siliceous schists, which here and there hide’ from 
view the hypogenc foundation of the Peninsula. These, from, 
their being usually associated, sometimes alternating; and 
trom their frequent conformability* of strata, our author des- 
cribes under one head, leaving a less arbitrary classifica- 
uon, tiU the discovery of distinguishing fossils. The sand- 
stone and limestone beds have not been seen south of the 
Salem break, but north of this boundary they cover a consi- 
erable area, apparently however confined to the more clevat- 

seDaMiV‘‘”‘^®'ii *" “''■egulwly-sltaped patches, 

parated usually by broad and apparently denuded zones 

el.n!’ Jiypogeno and plutonie rocks.” Their most 

xtensive developement is in the “ Ciiddapah Beds," where 
cy cover an area of about 9,000 square miles, the limits 
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of which are laid down by Captain Newbold with some 
mimiteness. We have them again between the Kistna and 
Godavery, in the south Mahratta country, the Nizam's domini- 
ons and elsewhere, preserving every where the same relative 
position with respect to the older rocks, the same embedded peb- 
bles and general lithologic appearance. In order of superposi- 
tion the limestone is usually the lowest, and is then followed by 
common varieties of argillaceous, arenaceous and siliceous rock. 
Occasionally the limestone has been found alternating with the 
other members of the series. Their dip approaches eonfornm- 
bility with that of the subjacent rocks, though now and then it 
is subject to variation. Tho limestones are not entirely destitute 
of organic remains. An analysis of the dark blue limestone of 
Cuddapah has resulted in the detection of a certain quantity 
of volatile “ extractive” matter, which gives the colour to the 
rock. Mr. Walker has found a vein of coal associated with 
shale at Kotah on one of the tributaries of the Godavery, and in 
some of the chert veins of ftio limestone at Nannoor, Captain 
Newbold has discovered myriads of what appear to be microscopic 
foraminifera. Tho sandstones also afford traces of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracitic; and are supposed to bo identical with 
those supporting the coal measures at Chirra Punji, which 
abound in certain organic remains ; — 

'' A few impressions of stems and leaves of plants, one of wliich lo^riTi- 
bles a fossil Glossopteris Danieoides of the Bnrdwan Coal field, figured liy 
Professor Royle, have been discovered by Lieutenant Monro in the Nngporo 
Sandstone. There are two other impressions in Lieutenant l\loiiros 
specimens, bearing some resemblance, Mr. Malcolmson thinks, to the ](ir"e 
bony scales of the sauroid fishes of the old red sandstone. However, they 
were so indistinct, that it would not be prudent to indulge in any s]ieoii- 
lation, until further discoveries be made. One of those impression, wlndi 
I carefully examined, bore resemblance to that of the reticulated skeletoa 
of aleaf.’’^ 

On such scanty data it is plain that we can have little to say 
regarding the age of these rocks. They have a certain degree 
of lithologic resemblance to the sandstones of the Dcvouiaii 
group, and among the various conflicting opinions on the sub- 
ject, Captain Newbold is inclined to agree with Mr. ^lalcolmsoa 
in classing them with the more ancient secondary, or even iiuta’ 
morphic rocks ; but wisely defers any positive conclusion laitil 
the discovery of fossils. Compared with other Indian rocks 
they are probably the oldest fossiliferous beds. . 

A peculiar interest attaches to tlie sandstone, on account o 
its being the matrix of the diamond. Most of the diamon 
localities of Southern India have frequently b^en describe . 
and the paper on this subject to be found among Dr. I 
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“ Tracts, Historical and Statistical on India," is well worth 
reading. Economically speaking, these deposits of mineral 
treasure are daily losing their importance ; but to the student 
they still possess unusual value. One general fact is especi- 
ally worth noticing ; — “ Granitic or basaltic dykes are invariably 
found intruding into diamond areas,” a fact which helps our 
author to the following theory of the formation of the gem : — 

“ The great intrusion of’basalt into diamond areas has already been 
noticed, and it has usually been accompanied by evidence of heat, viz., 
induration«and silicifleation of the limestone, fissures, and numerous ther- 
mal springs rising up through them impregnated with carbonic acid. It is 
possible that this subterranean heat, during its periods of intensity, by 
acting on the limestone which has been shown to contain volatile vegetable 
matter, in addition to carbonic acid ; drove off a portion of these in a geseous 
form, with the superincumbent sandstone, and then caused its diamondiza- 
tion, if I may he permitted so to express myself, by a process somewhat 
similar to that of the dolomization of limestone. The atoms of carbon set 
at liberty from their old combinations of lime, oxygen and hydrogen, and 
having littlo affinity for tho silica of their new matrix, gradually aggregated 
under the influence of certain laws, in the pores of the sandstone, and 
assumed a crystalline form,” 

We now come to a more attractive part of our field, and more 
productive in palaeontological results. The existence of a bed 
of shelly limestone in the vicinity of Pondicheriw, though men- 
tioned by Mr. Caldcr, can only be said to have recently attrac- 
tive tho notice of scientific men ; although the very doorsteps 
and flagging stones of Pondicherry have long been formed of 
this interesting rock. Perhaps their high state of preservation, 
led those who observed them to suppose that the shells were 
recent, but from whatever cause, it was not till 1840, when 
Newbold visited tho Pondicherry beds, that the world was made 
aware of their high geological value. These beds of limestone 
rise in gentle undulations at about nine miles from the sea 
inland of Pondicherry, and run iii a S. E. by E. direction to 
an extent which has not yet been accurately ascertained. The 
limestone of tho Verdachelluin Tulook in South Arcot belongs 
to nearly the same epoch, as also similar beds which occur in 
the vicinity of Trinchinopoly, apparently resting immediately on 
the plutonic andhypogene rocks. Though long neglected, these 
beds have enjoyed an unusual share of attention, since Messrs. 
Kaye and Cunliffe forwarded to England their beautiful collec- 
tion of fishes and invertebrata from all these localities, the 
Pondicherry beds howeyer yielding by fur the greater proportion. 
The fishes were examined by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, and the 
invertebrata by Professor E. Forbes, and the results arrived at 

both of thSse eminent paltcontologists wore about the same — 
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each being led by independent lines of evidence to refer the bed?i 
to the cretaceous period. The fossil fishes from Pondicherry 
were found to belong to the Sqiialoid family of Placoids, one 
Cycloid and one Ganoid alone excepted. These fossils are in 
general badly preserved, but not so the invertebrata, among 
'which the cephalopods, including twenty-eight ammonites, are 
pre-eminent for their beautiful condition. Of the 178 species of 
invertebrata in the collection, 165 are mDllusea, two articulata, 
eight echinodermata, and three zoophytes. Professor Forbes 
assigns the Pondiclierry fossils to the Lower Green Sand or Nco- 
comian beds, and those of Verdachellum and Trichino])oly, 
among which are several species in common, not found at J^on- 
dicherry, to the Upper Green-sand and Gault, Sir P. Egerton 
from an examination of the ichthyolites would place the Pondi- 
cherry beds somewhat higher tlian this, since they contain the 
genera Corax and Enchodus, which have not been found else- 
where so low as the Neocomiaii. 'Fliis admixture of tertiary 
forms however, only tallies with what Profes.sor Forbes tells ns of 
the at first glance tertiary, asjiect of the invertebrate part of iho 
collection, given to it by the presence of varied forms of Volntii, 
Oliva, Cypnea, Murex and other genera usually supposed to bu 
characteristically tertiary. The dillerence of opinion moreover 
is not very material, and to enter into it would lead us tlirongh 
enquiries regarding the distribution of species through dilfereut 
ages and climes, of a character very wide of our present purpose. 

We next arrive at rocks, whose tertiary character is not that of 
first appearance only : — 

“ In the route from Hydralmd towards Nagjiore, on the north hniik of llie 
Godavery, among the Nirmul Hills and thence across the Wurda to lliii- 
gan-ghaut beyond tbo limits of onr area, Mr. Malcolmson discoveud 
detached beds of chert and limestone, containing shells, the general cliaviK’ 
ter of which Mr. Lonsdale considers to bo that of fresh water. Tlic iossih 
were first found at Munoor, and between this village and Hiitnoor, wlndi is 
near the top of the Mucklcgundi Ghaut, and in different jiarts of lliis 
leading into the valley of iicrar. Mr. Malcolmson doscrihes'.'' the hod m 
which they wore first observed to be a band of a singular qiiait/. rork, 
projecting about two feet from the surface, lialf-way up the escnrjiiuent of 
the principal mountain, ascending the step pass leading up the soutii side ot 
the Nirmul Hills, and which is composed of concentric nodiUar basalt ini 
bedded in a soft greouisli wacke," 

The fossils all belong to fresli-watcr genera, and to species 
which have not yet been discovered recent. They are chiefly 
iindescribed species of Physn, Cypris, Unio, Limnea, Melania 
Paludina and Chara, which have since been determined by 
Sowerby. The Chara3 occur in such abundance as to form entire 


* Geol. Trans. Vol. V. Second Series, pp. 040-060. 
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rocky masses. Many similar deposits will be mentioned in 
connection with the great overlying trap. 

Other deposits of fresh water shells occur, between Beder and 
Hydrabad, and about five miles South of Puddpungalli near 
Rajahmundry on the Godavery ; the latter occurring in a lime- 
stone both resting on and capped by trap. ‘‘ Here however the 
deposit must have been in an estuary or lake communicating 
with the sea, since Dr. Benza states that among the Limas and 
Melania he found oysters.” 

No formation in India has attracted more attention tlian the 
singular rock called Laterite. Its peculiarity to the East was 
assumed, and as far as we yet know correctly, by Francis Bu- 
chanan, who gave it the appropriate name which it has ever 
since borne. Both Buchanan and many of his successors how- 
ever were in the dark as to its origin, and it is to Newbold that we 
owe the first description of it, sufficiently faithful to give that 
clear idea of its lithologic cliaracter and geognostic position 
necessary to enable one who is not familiar with it, to form an 
independent opinion regarding its source. As the rock is proba- 
bly unknown to many of our readers, we make no apology for tho 
following long extract • 

“ Tlio laterite varies much in stmeturo and composition ; but, generally 
speaking, it presents a reddisli brown, or brick coloured, tubular, and cellular 
clay, more or less indurated, passing on the one hand into a hard, compact, 
jaspideoiis rock, and on the otner into loosely aggiTgated grits or sandstones, 
as at Beypoor near Calicut, Pondiclierry, &c., and into rod sectile clays, red 
and yellow ochre, and whito porcelain earth, plum-hluc, red, piuplish, and 
variegated lithomarges. Sometimes it presents the cliaracter of a conglo- 
merate containing fragments of quart/, the phitouio, hypogciio, and sand- 
stone rocks, and nodules of iron oro derived from them, all imbedded in a 
feiTugiiious clay. 

The cavities are both vesicular, tubular and sinuous ; somotimesempty, hut, 
ill the lower portions of tho rock, usually filled, or partially filled with tho 
earths and clays above-mentioned, or a siliceous and argillaceous dust often 
stained by oxide of iron. A species of black bole, carbonized wood, and 
carbonate of lime, sometimes occur, but rarely, in these cavities. Minuto 
drusy crystals of quartz not uncommonly line tho interior. 

The walls separating tlio cavities are composed of an argillo-siliceous 
paste, often strongly impregnated with iron, and frequently imbedding 
gntty particles of quartz. The oxide of iron, prevails, sometimes to siicli 
an extent as to approximate a true oro of iron, and the nodules are often 
separated and smelted by the natives in preference to using tho magnetic 
iron ore, wliich is more difficult to reduce, from its greater purity. When 
the whole mass is charged with iron, and very vesicular, (not unfrcquently 
the case,) it might easily be mistaken for iron slag. The colour of the 
pmetes sepaiating the tubes and colls, which in tho less ferruginous varieties 
IS a light brick red or purple, changes into a liver brown ; liaving externally 
a yitnfied or glazed aspect ; while the surface of tho interior cavities puts on 
iridescent hues. Tho walls of these colls arc sometimes distinctly laminated. 

•I he specific gravity varies, as may be supposed from what has just been 
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said. Many average specimens of the laterite of the Malabar coast I found 
to range between 2* and 3*2 ; that of the laterite of the Malay peninsula 
was found by Dr. Ward to be 2 536. 

Before the blow-pipe the walls of the cavities melted into a black shining 
fflass jK)werfully attracted by the magnet. The brown paste and oclireous 
dust contained in the cells did not fuse, but were converted into a cincri- 
tious slug less powerfully attracted, whilst the reddish and puqilish portions 
hardened and remained almost unchanged beyond exhibiting scattered 
minute magnetic globules, having a dark metallic lustre. 

The air-exposed surfaces of laterite, as previbusly remarked, are usually 
liard, and have a glazed aspect, and the cavities are more empty than those 
in the lower portion. A few inches or more below the surfage the rock 
becomes softer, and eventually, as it descends, so soctile as to be easily cut 
by the native spades, hut hardens after exposure to the atmosphere. 1 fence 
it is used largely as a building stone in the districts wliere it prevails, and 
to repair roads. From its little liability to splinter and weather, (time 
apjiears to hanlcn it,) it is a good material in fortifications ; for whieli, and 
in tl»e construction of their early clmrches, it has been largely used by Hie 
Portuguese on the western coast, and in their settlements to tlio castwurd. 
Tlio Arcaded Inquisition at Goa was built of it, and the old fortress of 
Malacca. The angles of the blocks of laterite in the remaining portions of 
these massive stincturos are as sharp and p(‘rfo(!t as though tlie h]o('k 
liad heen separated from the rock but yesterday, although upwards of three 
centuries have elapsed. 

Tlie accuraulaliori of the clays aud lithoraargic cartlis in the lower por- 
tions of the rock, which absorb some of the moi.sturc percolating from nhovc, 
renders the mass soft and sectile. These earths, doubtless, e.xistcd once iii 
the upper cavities of tlic rock, from ivhich they have been gradually removed 
to the lower strata by the downward action of the water of tlie monsoon 
rains. They accumulate at various do])ths from the surface and fonn inijioi- 
vious beds, on the depressions of which the water collects, forming the 
reservoirs of the springs we often see oozing, as at Beder, and infuiy looiili- 
ties on the Malabar coast, from the bases and sides of lateritic lulls iind 
cliffs. Some of the tubes and cavities are euh (k sac, and do not part nitli 
their contents, hut the generality liave communication with those holow 
them, eitlier directly or indirectly. The downward action of tlio water, by 
working througli the ihhmar parietes, lias tended to imjjrove this comnium- 
cation : for wo find in the laterite cliffs of Betler, wliero a horizonUil huer 
of impervious matter occurs iu the substance of the rock, that the siimoiis 
tulies in the laterite immediately above it, have been diverted from tlieir 
usual obliquely downward direction, to one nearly horizontal, showing that 
tlie water, on arriving at this obstniction to its progress downwards, spread 
itself laterally and boiizontally over its surface. 

In the same clifls empty sinuous tubes, having a generally vertical 
direction, are observed, varying from a few lines to two inches iu diameter, 
and passing from the surface of the rock to considerable depths in its suh' 
stance One was traced thirty feet until it disappeared in a projecting 
portion of Uie cliff." 

Some of these form caverns of great extent, according to 
native stories ; and one of considerable size, in the lateritic cliffs 
cresting the Sondur Hills in the Ceded districts, was visited by 
our author, who dug several feet deep into the detritus at tlw 
bottom in the hope of finding fossil bones, but was disappointed. 
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Beds of lignite have been discovered in lateritic deposits at 
Travancore, and at Karkulli near Qiiilon on the western coast, by 
General Cullen ; and atBeypur near Calicut by Captain Newbold 
—in the latter instance the lignite is found in a bed of loose 
sandstone into which the lateritc passes, rather than in the rock 
itself. 

The geographical extent of this rock invests it with gfeat 
importance, and boars on any theory that may be formed as to 
its origin. It covers the western coast almost continuously, 
and for tjie most part up to the very foot of the Ghauts, and 
from the south of Bombay to Cape Comorin. It is found in 
detached beds along the Coromandel coast, near Madras, Nellore, 
Rajabmundry, Samulcotta, and extends into Cuttack. It caps 
the loftiest summits of the Eastern and Western Ghauts ; and 
some of the isolated peaks in the table lands of the interior. 
“ On those of the northerly parts of our area it appears in more 
‘ continuous and extensive sheets ; often forming low ranges of 
‘ flat-topped hills, resembling in contour those of the hori- 
‘ zontal sandstone and overlying trap formations. The laterite 
‘ bed of Beda in Lat. 17° 55' N., and Long 77° 34' E., is about 
‘ twenty-eight miles long, from W. N. W. to E. S. E., and twenty- 
two miles broad. It forms a table land, elevated according to 
‘ Voysey, at 2,859 foet above the sea s level ; and terminating 
to the north in precipitous facades, forming salient and re- 
‘ entering angles, on the right bank of the Monjera. The 
average thickness of the bed is about 100 feet; its maximum 
‘ 200 feet.” 

The Calliany bed, about forty miles west of the above, is 
still more extensive, and the intervening space presents all 
the appearance of having been covered with a continuous sheet, 
stripped off by a denudation which has bared the subjacent vol- 
canic rocks. Laterite also occurs in the south Mahratta country, 
Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, the Carnatic, Tanjore, 
m short in innumerable localities tbrougliout the Peninsula — 
and is found in Malwa, many parts of Bengal and Ceylon. Not 
confined to India proper, nor yet to the continent of Asia, it 
™ges the shores of Burmali, Malacca and Siam ; while Captain 
r^ewbold has seen it on the coast of Sumatra, and on many of the 
islets in the straits of Malacca, “ invariably occupying the same 
^^^r^ing position." More than this, there are many grounds 
or believing that it formerly extended over wider areas than it 
traces of denudation are everywhere apparent^ 
‘ natural sections often remind one forcibly of the striking 
instance of denudation of the red sandstone on the north-west 
coast of Bosshird, given by McCulloch.” Two examples are 
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given in the pages before ns which strikingly bear out the 
comparison. 

We have already alluded to differences of opinion regarding 
the origin of this rock, and should be glad to present a sunimu- 
ry of the arguments on either side, only that we think Captain 
Newbold has settled the question by his array of facts. That 
it is not volcanic, is inferred from the absence of all decided 
volcanic products, or any direct evidenof^s of such origin ; sucii 
as dykes, or signs of forcible intrusion, or the alteration of llie 
rocks with which it has come in contact. Veins pf lute rite 
are common, but Captain Newbold says — “ in every instance 
where I have had an opportunity of seeing veins, if they may so 
be termed, of the laterite in other rocks in situ, they have occur- 
red as deposits from above, into pre-existing chinks of the 
subjacent rocks, like the conglomerate which fills fissures in the 
limestone of Petit Tor ; and never injected from below, as is the 
case with volcanic rocks.” In some instances there is an appa- 
rent passing of laterite into trap, but this on examination 
turns out to be a confused blending of the rocks near their junc- 
tion, from which distinct and unmixed fragments of either sort 
could be separated, like bits of granite from the breccias that are 
usually found near the junction of granite with sandstone. 

Other writers derive laterite from the weathering of hyjiogeiie 
and trappean rocks in situ. But the beds cover indisciimi- 
nately plutonic and aqueous rocks, and their composition iii no 
way depends on that of the subjacent masses. “ Nothings 
more common in lateritic tracts than to see a hill of gnuiuc 
trap or hypogene rock capped with a thick crust of laterite; 
while the adjacent hills, composed of an exactly similar rock, 
and forming a continuation of the same bed, equally exposed to 
the action of the weather, are quite bare of laterite.” “ I liavi) 
seen too,” says Captain Newbold, “ laterite resting on limestone, 
without any traceable lime in its composition ; and contiunnig 
veins of manganese, when resting on a trap in which bitlieito 
the existence of this mineral has not been detected ; facts prov- 
ing that the overlying laterite was not the upper portion of those 
rocks weathered in situ'' To conclude : — 

“ When wo look up from the microscopic view afforded by Ihcso slowly 
weathering blocks of rock and beds of ore, and cast oiir eyes upon even the 
present extent of laterite over the surface of India, the thickness of its i'w 
its flat-topped ranges of hills, and the gaps effected in their contnuntyj 
evidently by aqueous causes no longer in action ; its occasionally cnihoauj’ 
water-worn pebbles of distant rocks, its often elevated position above ti 
present drainage level of the countij, its beds of lignite and silicifieu woo > 
we find no more reason for attributing its origin to the weathering ot 
in situ, or to their detritus transported by causes now in action, 
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attributing the formation of the older sandstones, to tho present disintegra- 
tion of the granitic and hypogene rocks, of tho detritus of which they were 
doubtless, as well as the laterito, formed originally.” 

Laterite was long supposed to contain no fossils, but we have 
seen that the conclusion was formed too hastily. It is certainly 
however far from rich in organic remains, a fact which our author 
attribute^ to its highly ferruginous nature, for it often approxi- 
mates to an oxide of irpn. The scarcity of fossils i nr ferriferous 
rocks has long been noticed ; and when we bear in mind the 
great ampunt of iron contained in the hypogene foundation of 
India, there is less reason for surprize *at the organic poverty, 
not only of the laterite, but of other and older formations in 
this country. Captain Newbold asks the question, “ why should 
laterite bo confined to India ?" and suggests an answer in tho 
highly ferriferous nature of the hypogene basis, which, under 
the supposition that electricity has had any thing to do with the 
peculiar structure of this cellular rock, would afford conditions 
highly favourable to the development of that powerful agent. 

Laterite, as we have already seen, is constantly found resting 
undisturbed on the overlying trap, and was therefore laid down 
subsequently to the period of volcanic activity in India. It also 
overlies tho shell limestone of Pondicherry, which in its turn we 
know to be more recent than the diamond sandstone. “ It has 
never been invaded by tho dykes of trap that penetrate the latter 
rocks — the hypogene and plutonic rocks — fragments of all which 
it sometimes imbeds, but is evidently contemporaneous with the 
efforts or series of efforts, by which tho Western gliauts were 
lifted above the waters ; since it is seen capping their summits, 
often shattered into large irregular blocks, and stretching more 
continuously, and with less signs of disturbance from their 
base to the sea.” Captain Newbold also classes the laterite as 
later than the Nirmul fresh water cherts and limestone, on ac- 
count of the latter rocks having been invaded and altered by 
trappean intrusion while laterite has not. 

The petrified tamarind trees of Pondicherry, which the reader 
'Will hardly be surprised to learn are not tamarind trees, have 
long been an object of curiosity. They are found in beds of fer- 
ruginous lateritio grit, which lie a few miles inland from Pondi- 
cherry, extending southward in a direction parallel witii the 
coast line, and forming a low range of hills. These strata rest 
conformably on the fossiliferous limestone above described. 
The trees are found scattered here and there throughout the 
lateritio grit, but occur in greatest abundance at Trivicary about 
fifteen miles west of Pondicherry. They are both dicotyledo- 
nous and monocotyledonoiis, coniferous and non-coniferous ; 
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dicotyledons however being by far the more eommon, the 
flora differing in this respect from that of the coal mea- 
sures, where monocotyledons are most abundant. The trees 
are prostrate and mutilated, and since moreover there arc 
no traces of tlie soil in which they grew, there is little douht 
of their being driftwood. The largest tree mentioned is one 
described by Lieutenant Warren,* which was about »ixty feet 
long and from two to tliree feet in diameter, this however lias 
been broken up by the native collectors of petrifactions. “ The 
organic and microscopic structure of the W'ood, in many speci- 
mens, is beautifully pi^servcd. The siliceous matter of petri- 
faction is often semi transparent like chert or chalcedony, or 
opalized, or striped with lively bands of red, like jasper. It 
varies in colour and texture from an opacpie whitish chalk-like 
stone, to a red and white cornelian, giving fire with steel ; the 
prevailing tints are delicate shades of brown and grey.” 

The carbonaceous matter of the wood has been entirely re- 
placed by silica and iron. The imbedding rock is highly silice- 
ous, being “ for the most part composed of angular grains of 
quartz, often stained with iron, and loosely connected together 
by dark red and whitish clays, passing into a conglomerate, and 
into a tubular and cellular rock, differing in no respect from 
some varieties of lateritc”-“a rock which is seen occujiying pre- 
cisely an equivalent position along the coast to the northward 

“ The silicified wood of the Egyptian desert closely resembles that of 
Pondicheny, as also the rock in whieli it is imbedded at tlie “ Fossil Forest” 
near Cairo, not only petrologically but in yisement. Both occupy siinilnr 
situations covered with gravel, sand and other detritus, and rest on a inariTic 
limestone in strata but little inclined from the horizontal. Both have suf- 
fered from aqueous denudation exposing the subjacent limestones. 1 eouKl 
not discover the least trace of extinct volcanoes, or of volcanic subslaiici s 
in the vicinity of eitlier.” 

Silicified coniferous wood occurs in very small quantities at 
Mungapett and a few other localities on the banks of the Guda- 
very and Wurda. At Hinganghaut also on the north side of the 
river, “ silicified branches of dicotyledonous trees, and a very 
perfect portion of a palm were found in loose blocks of a black 
and red chert, resting on the newer trap formation.” Captain 
Newbold is inclined to refer this last deposit to the fresh water 
chariferous limestone and chert formation, rather than to the 
laterite and Pondicherry beds. 

We now ascend to rocks which belong unquestionably to a 
very late tertiary, or even recent period. These are beds of 
sandstone found on the eastern coast of the southern extremity 


• As. Res. Vol. XI. 
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of the Peninsula, containing pelagic shells which as far as they 
liave been recognized arc of species inhabiting the adjacent sea. 
It is this rock which stretches across the Straits to Ceylon, 
forming the remarkable barrier known as Adam’s bridge, which 
was elevated, in Captain Newbold’s opinion, simultaneously with 
the Laterite. Similar strata are found in the southern portion 
of Earanad, and in Tinnevelly, as also near Cape Comorin and 
on the opposite coast of Ceylon. 

It has been said above, that true diluvium is not to be looked 
for in Indian latitudes. This remark is to be applied to the 
erratic Mock formation as it occurs in northern Europe, Siberia, 
and North and South America. It is not found, Mr. Darwin 
tells us, in the equatorial regions of South America, though scat- 
tered over the southern extremity of that continent, and we think 
that the glacid-aqueous mode of accounting for the dispersion 
of drift, is so well established by this and other facts that the 
absence of any true drift from India may be fairly predicated. 
This however is dangerous ground, and we may confine ourselves 
to the assertion that no wide dispersion of tlio boulders has 
yet been discovered in this country. Northern India affords us 
transported blocks in sufficient abundance, but it is easy to trace 
these to a comparatively local source in the Himalayas — there 
is none of that extensive diffusion of travelled masses that so 
long puzzled the geologists of Europe till accounted for by a 
reference to the every day phenomena of icebergs. The sup- 
posed boulders of Southern India are, we think, clearly showui 
by Captain Newbold, to be masses of granite in situ, wliich have 
resisted the degradation of the surrounding beds from causes 
which it would not, we suppose, be very difficult to explain. Our 
author then, avoiding the term “ diluvium,” describes as “ older 
alluvium,” certain beds of gravel and sand which occur in such 
situations as not to be accounted for by the agency of existing 
transporting powers.” 

At Condapetta, for instance in the Cuddapah district, is found 
a gravel bed which covers an area of several miles, and is princi- 
pally composed of rounded fragments of trap, granite and schis- 
tiso rocks, which must have been transported from the distance 
of twenty or forty miles, intermingled with pebbles of quartz 
jasper and chert, and others from the adjacent sandstone and 
limestone, ^‘In this gravel intermined with kunker and iron 
ore, (the oxide), the diamond is found as a transported crystal 
or pebble, often fractured, and with slightly worn edges.” A 
similar gravel occurs near Parteal. At Wakoory in the Nizam’s 
dominions, about twenty-two miles S. E. from Hingoli, there 
IS a bed of gravel cemented together by kunker, enclosing bones 
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which ill one instance at least appear to be those of the masto- 
don. Other beds, seemingly accumulated under conditions which 
no longer exist ; but as far as we yet know destitute of fossils, 
are found in the valleys of the Bima, the Kistna, the rumbuddra, 
and even on the summit of the Nilgiris. 

Beds of dark blue marine clay, underlying the alluvium at 
Pdndichcrry, are found in many places along the Coromandel 
coast, as at Madras and Nellore, sometimes extending two or 
three miles inland. This clay is found at depths of from 
twelve to twenty feet below the present blown sands and acjiicous 
alluvium, and embeds existing marine shells. It also contains 
small rolled masses of carboniz<^ I wood— something between 


peat and lignite. 

The only remaining sedimentary rock at present known tn 
exist in southern India, is the curious soil, called licfjur or 
Black Cotton Chvj, whicli covers at least onc*third ot the sur- 
face of the country, according to Captain Nowbold. It occii 
‘ pies principally the elevated table-lands of the Ceded Dis- 
‘ tricts, the Ilydrabad, Nagpore, and Bouthern Mahratta conn- 

* tries ; including thereby the whole plateau of the Dekhan. 
‘ It is less common in Mysore, but is again seen in continuous 

* sheets from six to twenty feet thick, below tbo Salem break, 
‘ covering the lower plain of Coimbatore, Madura, Baleni. 

* Trichinopoly, Tanjore, llamnad, and Tinnevelly to the Meiiuty 

* of Cape Comorin. ” The following is a description oi this 
singular and valuable soil : — 

“ The purest regur is usually of a deep Muish-blaok colour, or grenii^li. oi 
dark in'eyish black, fracture varying from shining to enrthy, streak miw- 
nish or grecnisli l)lack, shining; when placed in water it crumhlcs shiw 
with emission of air bubbles, and forms a tenacious paste : when moM. i 
ed it jrives out an argillaceous odour. Before tlio blowpipe, per se, it m< a 
Lto a gielnLb glass^ or dark slag. Mr. Reid fused some of it m a 
covered crucible placed in a furnace, into a solid mass, on the ^ 

which a cnist of oxide of iron formed. A chemical analysis made I'y . 
friend Dr. Macleod atforded the following result 


Silex 

Alumina 

Carbonate of limo 

Carbonate of magnesia. 

Oxide of iron 

Water and extractive... 


48 2 
20 il 
10 0 
10 2 
I 0 
4 0 


100 0 


Tho quantity of iron it appears by tins analysis 's notsi.fflc ent to a 
for the blaok colour of tins soil, winch may bo partly it 

case of tbo Cuddapab limestone, to tbo extractive or I'pyayor. 

contains. The regur of Trichinopoly, I am informed by ^on wliid' 

does not fuse, and contains imbe^ed crystals of pure mineral car 
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are converted before the blowpipe into a white ash. There is, no doubt, 
nearly as great a diversity of composition in the regiir deposit, as we find in 
other equally extensive aqueous rocks 

The best Kinds of tliis extraordinory soil ai-e rarely suffered to lie fallow, 
except by accident, and never receive manure, which is even supposed to 
lessen its fertility. It has yielded annually, crop after crop for upwards of 
2000 years (usually in triennial rotation) of cotton, juari, and wheat, or 
bajri, without receiving any aid from the hand of man, exce])t an annual 
BcratchingVith a small plougli, and a decennial, or still more seldom, clear- 
ing of the niith grass by means of the large plough. It is irrigated solely by 
the dews and rains of heaven. 

The chemical composition of the cotton plant it produces, somewhat 
assimilates*in its ingredients that of the soil, as Dr. Macleod’s annalysis 
subjoined, shows. In addition will be found the alkali of the vegetable, and 
tho' muriato of soda, which, os well as the cai*boiiate, are frequent accidental 
ingredients in the composition of the regur. They stcrili/o it when present 
in large quantities. The proportion of silex in the cotton plant, as might 
naturally be expected, is much less, and the alumina is altogether wan- 


ting 

Silex 7 0 

Alumina 0 0 

Carbonate of lime 4*5 6 

Carbonate of magnesia 25 0 

Charcoal, oxide of iron, and loss 5 2 

Carbonate of potass 10 6 

Muriate of potass and soda 6 6 


100 0 

The regur is remarkably retentive of moistme ; a property to which is 
ascribable much of its fertility, since it has been ascertained by the experi- 
ments of ISir Humphry Davy that the absorbent power of many soils with 
respect to atmospheric moisture are greatest in the most fertile soils. He 
dried* 1000 parts of a celebrated soil from Ormiston in East Lothian, by a 
beat amounting to 212'^ Fahrenheit, and found that by one hour's exposure 
to air saturated with moisture at a temperature of 62® it gaiued 18 grains 
Dr. Christie thoroughly dried a portion of regur by a heat nearly sutlicdent 
to chiy paper. He then exposed to the atmosphere of a moderately damp 
apartment 2615’6 grains of it, and found after a few days it had gaiued 
l47T grains. He now exposed it to an atmospliero saturated with moisture, 
and found that the weight increased daily till the end of a few weeks, when 
it was found to be 2828 ’4 gi'aius. The soil had therefore gained 212*8 
grains, or about 8 per cent. 

During the diy season, when the crops are off the ground, the surface of 
regur, instead of presenting a sea of waving verdure, exhibits the black drear 
aspect that the valley of the Nile puts on under similar circumstances, and 
which powerfully reminded me of the regur tracts of India. Contracting 
by the powerful beat of the sun, it is divided, like the surface of dried stai*ch 
by countless and deep fissures, into figures usually affecting the pentagon, 
hexagon, and rhomboid. While the surface for a few inches in depth is 
dried to an impalpable powder raised in clouds by the wind, and darkening 
the air, the lower portions of the deposit, at tho depth of eight or ten feet, 
still retain their character of a hard block clay, approaching a rock, usually 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science for October, 1830, p. 472. 
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moist and cold ; when the surface dust, as I have proved, has a temperature 
oflSO. Til wet weather the surface is converted into a deep tenacious 
mud. 

Over the vast and fertile table lands where this soil prevails, nee, tlio 
staple article of food on the maiitime and low tracts, is no longer, or but 
selaom, used by the lower classes, and cakes of wheaten floui’, or of that of 
the iuari and bajii are substituted. 

Tne purest beds of regur contain few rolled pebbles of any kind ; the 
nodules of kiinker wo see imbedded have probably been formed^by concre- 
tion from the infiltration of water charged witlii lime ; and it is only near 
the surface that the regiu* becomes intermingled with the recent alluvium 
of the siu'rounding country, or in its lower portions where it becomes in- 
termingled with the debris of whetover rock it happens to rcst-on, — trap and 
calcedonies in trappean districts ; granite, sandstone, pisiform iron ore, and 
limestone, in the plutonic and diamond sandstone areas. It somothnes 
exhibits marks of stratification : in Gujarat, Professor Orlebar informs me, 
the regiir is distinctly stratified; and a writer on the Geology of the Ily- 
drabad country, in the Madras Idterary Transactions, (Part 1, p. 
observes, that the cotton soil there varies in depth from a few feet to many 
fathoms; and that it is generally found distinctly arranged in strata, whicii 
are sometimes separated by thin layers of sand or gravel. These strata, bo 
observes, vary in thickness; they are sometimes horizontal; in otlier in- 
stances waved, oi’ more or less inclined to tho horizon.” 

Like Latcritc, llegur covers all rocks without reference to 
their ago or composition, with the single exception of sonic of 
the more recent nlliivinms, niulcr which it is seen to dip. Wc 
cannot therefore refer its origin to the local decomposition of any 
one of the older formations as some of our best authorities 
have attempted to do, and indeed wo have exactly the same 
reasons for calling it an atpioous rock, that we have applied to 
Laterite. Its wide geographical extent precludes tho supposition 
of its being a fluviatile deposit. It must probably then be 
classed, for the present at least, as the most recent marine de- 
posit in Southern India, and this is all that can be said about 
it until more is known. 

The absence of fossils from llegur is a fact not easy of ex- 
planation. It contains a very trifling proportion of iron, nor is 
there any thing that wo arc aware of among its component parts, 
unfavourable to tho preservation of organic matter. Itsextrciuo 
permeability when exposed for any time to tho atmosphere woiikl 
account for tho absence of fossils from the surface of tho deposit, 
but not far from the surface, it preserves a consistency like that 
of many clays which are rich in fossil remains. It is not ini' 
probable that the lower regions of the regirr may yet reward 
the search of the paleeontologist. 

Though Regur has not that we are aware of any known repre- 
sentative in Europe, yet a specimen of the black soil called 
Ckernoi Zem tliat covers many of the steppes of Russia, which 
was brought from that country by Mr. Murchison, struck ho i 
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Captain NewbolJ and Mr. Lonsdale by its external resemblance 
to the Indian cotton soil. The geological portion and distribu- 
tion of both rocks also appear to be similar. 

It is moreover a curious fact, that the components of the 
dark flat mud deposits of the Nile are the same precisely as 
those of the regur, though the proportions differ, in the speci- 
mens that have been compared. Captain Newbold also observes 
a strong resemblance between regur, and the black vegetable 
deposit often seen in the tanks of India. An anonymous 
writer in the Bombay Times'^ describes a red cotton soil “ supe- 
rior to regur for some kinds of plant,” which succeeds the trap 
some twenty or twenty-five miles North of the Kistna and 
South East of Bijaporc. It is spoken of as ''a tenacious 
kind of clay, seldom or ever more than a hath in depth,” which 
the writer suspects to be formed from the debris of the granite 
which is the formation of that part of the country. This sup- 
position seems probable enough, judging from the colour of 
the soil alone, and had there been any thing remarkable about 
tills red clay, it is not very likely that it would have hitherto 
escaped attention. Still as there is a chance the other way, we 
have thought it worth while to rescue the fact from Newspaper 
oblivion. 

We have now done with the sedimentary deposits of Southern 
India so far as they are yet known, but there remains to bo des- 
cribed a rock with which all our Indian readers are tolerably 
familiar, and regarding whose origin, there has been a good deal 
of speculation. The calcareous substance known throughout 
India wo believe as hunker y affords a remarkable instance of tho 
compensating process of nature, by which the adaptation of the 
globe to the wants of man is cveryw'here kept up. Great part 
of India is but sparingly supplied with true sedimentary lime- 
stone of the sort fit for the kiln, so that in this respect what 
may be called the ordinary geological resources of the country 
are insufficient for the support of a large population in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. If any one had watched the forma- 
tion of the continent, from the laying down of the first course 
of aqueous rocks, to the upheaval of tho whole, including the 
latest tertiary rocks above the level of the sea ; he would have 
said that nature had loft her work incomplete, inasmuch as a 
continent without Bme is fit only to be inhabited by savages. 

as if to confound those who would have us believe that 
Ibe processes of nature consist in tlie mere passive obedience of 
matter to certain eternal laws, in a routine which is never interfered 
^vith by a divine Author of all ; tho apparent incompleteness 


Bmha\i ZVmf j, AprU 6tb, 1848, page m. 
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turns out to bo only a variation in tlio means for effecting a given 
end. The deficiency, so to speak, is supplied at the eleventh 
hour, by the process both new and effectual to which wo aro 
indexed for hunker. This substance is thus described by Cap- 
tain Newbold : — 

“ The older kunker is usually of a light brownish, dirty, cream, rcddisl), 
or cinoriteous grey tint ; sometimes compact and massive in strftcturo, but 
more usually, either of a nodular, tufaceous, pisiform, botiyoidal or ciuih- 
form-like form. Its interior is sometimes cancellar, or slightly vesicular; 
but compact or concentric in the pisiform varieties. Its interior stnicturc w 
rarely radiated. When compact it resembles the older travertines of Itoino 
and Auvergne. It aggregates in liorizontal overlying masses, usually itucr- 
minglod with tho soil without much appearance of stratiheation. It ]s 
broken up and used as a rough building stone in tho bunds of tanks, walls 
of inclosuros, &c, by tho natives, and is universally emidoyod to burn lato 
lime.” 

A specimen of kunker analysed by tbo late Mr. J. Prinsep, yielded 


Water of absoi'piion 1 4 

Carbonate of Limo 72 0 

Carbonate of Magnesia 0 4 

Silox 15 2 

Alumina and oxide of iron 10 0 


Somo varieties contain so much silex as to give fire with steel ; oilier^ arc 
almost entirely composed of cai-thy white carbonate of lime, and cruiiililc 
between tho fingers. 

No organic remains have hitherto been discovered in tbe ancient kuiikor 
of Southern India; but in tho modern kunker, I have seen pottery, bones of 
recent mammalia, fragments of wood, existing land and fresh water slulb, 
PaludinfiB Helix, Planorbis and Ampullaida, imbedded.” 

Kunker occurs filling, or partially filling fissures and chinks in 
rocks of every age, in nodular masses and friable concretions 
in the clays and gravels above the rocks, and in irregular over- 
lying beds, varying from a few inches to forty feet in thickness, 
The kunkerous structure, if we may so express it, prevails alike 
in granite, tho schistiso rocks, the diamond sandstone and lime- 
stone, and the laterite. As to its extent. Captain Newbold says, 

The kunker formation is irregularly distributed in overlying 
' patches over perhaps one-eighth of our area. I know of ae 
‘ tract entirely free from it, with tho exception it is said of tlio 
‘ summits of the Nilgiris. I have seen it however, at the 

* height of 4,000 feet above the sea, among the ranges on the 
' elevated table lands. It is most abundant in districts pene- 

* trated and shattered by basaltic dykes, tind where metallic 
‘ development is greatest, for instance in the copper district of 

* Vellore, and the chrome and iron tracts of Salem. It is pot' 

' haps least seen in localities where laterite caps hypogene or 
' plutonic rocks." 

We believe there can be 
tufaceous origin of kunker. 


no longer any question as to fkc 
It differs in many respects 
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tlio travertines of Italy, and yet resembles them more than any 
other European rock to which we can compare it. From the 
concretions of the Magnesian Limestone and the calcareous no- 
dules of the Lias, it is distinguished by the fact that the 
spheroids never present the traces of lamination that are so com- 
monly to be noticed in the rocks we have cited. It resembles 
perhaps ^ore than any thing else, the to8ca rock of the Pam- 
pas of South America?, or what Mr. Darwin calls the pumiceous 
mudstone of Patagonia. The Pampas formation has its ana- 
logues in Australia and in South Africa, and as it may be found • 
hereafter, in India. Indeed it is impossible to read Mr. Darwin’s 
account of tlie tutfs of South America without being reminded 
of the Indian kunker. 

Wo adopt then Capt. Newbold’s theory of the formation of 
kunker, which is as follows : — 

“ Tbe'kunkor, as may have been collected from what has been just stated, 
is not of zoophytio origin like coral reefs ; nor does it appear to have been 
generally deposited, or chemically precipitated, from the waters of an ocean 
or inland lake ; but, like the travertines of Italy, it may be referred to the 
action of spiings, often tlicrraal, charged with carbonic acid, bringing up 
lime in solution, and depositing it as the temperature of the water gradually 
lowered in rising to tho eartli’s suiiaco, or in parting with their caibonic 
acid. 

After depositing a portion of calcareous matter in the fissures of the rocks 
by which it found a vent, the calcareous water appeal's to have diffused 
itself in tho loose debris, regur, gravels, and clays usually covering the rocks ; 
and by force of chemical affinity, the disseminated particle of lime gi'adually 
congregated into tho nodidar and other forms wo see them assume. These 
nodules are sometimes arranged in rows like the flints in clialk ; and from 
some of them project delicate spiculao of carbonate of lime, whicli would 
have been broken ofi’ had they been drift pebbles as supposed by some." 

It may be worth while here to quote Mr. Darwin’s descrip- 
tion of the Pampean formation.^ 

“ The Pampean formation is highly interesting from its vast extent, its 
disputed origin, and from tho number of extinct gigantic mammifers em- 
bedded in it. It has upon the whole a very uniform character ; consisting 
of a more or less dull reddish, slightly indurated, argillaceous earth or mud, 
often, but not always, including iu horizontal lines concretions of marl, 
and frequently passing into a compact marly rock. The mud, wherever 
I examined it, even close to tlie concretions, did not contain any carbonate 
of lime. The concretions are generally nodular, sometimes rough oxtomally, 
sometimes stalactiformed ; they are of a compact structure, hut often, 
penetrated (as well as. the mud) by hair-liko sei’pcntino cavities, and occa- 
sionally with irregular fissures in their centres, lined with minute crystals 
of carbonate of lime ; they are of white, brown, or palo pinkish tints, often 
jnarked by black dendritic manganese or iron ; they ai’o cither darker or 
lighter tinted than the surrounding mass ; they contain much carbonate 
of lime, but exhale a strong aluminous odour, and leave, when dissolved iu 


,, Observations on South America, being the third part of the Geology of 

we Voyage of the Beagle, page 70 . 
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acids, a large but raryiag residue, of which the greater port consists of 
sand. These concretions often unite into irregular strata ; and over very 
large tracts of country, the entire mass consists of a hard, but generally 
cavernous marly rock : some of the varieties might be called calcareous 
tuffs.” 

Tho reddish mud deposit, Mr. Darwin supposes to arise 
from the decomposition of hypogeno rocks, while witji regard 
to tho calcareous matter the author says (page 100) “ Tho 
‘ quality of calcareous matter in this formation, especially in 

* those large districts where tho whole mass passes i^to tosca- 
‘ rock, is very great ; I have already remarked on tho close rcsem- 
‘ bianco in external and microscopic appearance between this 
‘ tosca rock and tho strata at Coquimbo, which have certainly 
‘ resulted from the decay and attrition of recent shells. I daro 
^ not however, extend this conclusion to the calcareous rocks 
' of the Pampas, more especially as the underlying .tertiary 

* strata in Western Banda Oriental, show that at that period 

* there was a copious emission of carbonate of lime in connection 

* with volcanic action." 

Captain Newbold treats kunker as a pliocene and recent rock. 
It has never been observed to form a bed on which another depo- 
sition has taken place, lower than regur ; nor has it been intrud- 
ed upon by veins and dykes nor disturbed by the overlying 
trap. These reasons, and the fact that tho few shells which it 
imbeds are of existing species, induce our author to give it tho 
place wo have mentioned. “ It is probable that its earliest 
‘ appearance took place at an era anterior to this, but there is no 
' direct evidence of its being older than the newer pliocene 
‘ travertines of Rome, which imbed the existing land and fresh* 

‘ water shells of the surrounding country, and the remains of 

* tho Mammoth.” The process of Kunkerization is probably 
going on now, wherever calcareous springs rise from the bowels 
of the earth. 

The Pampean formation appears to be recent, and so of course, 
the concretionary beds included in it. 

There remain a few more aqueous deposits in Southern India, 
chiefly local, some of them evidently belonging to our own age. 
others of less certain date; but as they are none of them ol any 
great consequence, wo are compelled to pass them over on ac 
count of the length to which our article has already exteiide . 
We proceed at once then 'from tho Sedimentary to the Plutoni 

The reader will bo prepared to hear that granite and its con- 
geners are abundantly developed throughout the 
This rock shews itself under every variety of external 
it starts up from the surface of the table land in .nj-s 

lv hflwn ■nfifl.kfl- nr rises in domo'shapcd bosses, or app 
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in profuse but distinct clusters and ranges, which affect no general 
lino of elevation, but often radiate irregularly as from a centre, 
or are arranged in rings resembling the denticulated periphery 
of a crater.” Some of the insulated peaks are striking enough 
in outline and structure ; the rock of Nundidrug which rises 
1,700 feet above the plain, looks almost as though it were com- 
posed of ‘a single solid mass of granite— the rock of Sivagunga 
is still higher:— • 

“ Tho most remarkable of the insulated clusters and masses of granite 
on tho Tal5le-land of the Peninsula aro those of Sivagunga, Sevemdroog, 
Ootradi’oog, Nundidroog, Cliuudragooty and Chitteldroog, in Mysore ; Gooty, 
Kaidroog, Adoni, Bejanugger, Gongondla, in the ceded Districts ; and thos# 
of Hydrabad, Paungul, Annagoondy, Copaldroog and Idghir. In the coun- 
try south of tho Salem break, are those of Trichinopoly, Diudigul and 
Alighirry ; and in the maritime tract of tho Coromandel, are those of 
Vellore, Arcot and Permacoil. Tho islands in the ChiJka Lake, at tho 
northern extremity of our ai'oa on tho East Coast, aro of porphyritic gi-a- 
nite.” 

The aspect of granite districts is not however always marked 
by this abruptness of contour. The rock often forms immense 
undulating layers like lava, rising little above the general level 
of tho country, separated by fissures and joints, and running 
for a considerable distance in a given direction like a regular 
chain of hills. The horizontal fissures often impart a pseudo- 
stratified appearance, and when crossed by others nearly vertical 
give the whole the semblance of some huge wall of Cyclopean 
masonry.” By a process of concentric exfoliation the blocks of 
which these walls aro composed weather into spheroids, some- 
times of enormous size. This process is supposed by Captain 
Nowbold “ to bo the result chiefly of meteorological and electric 
causes, acting upon and developing a latent concentric struc- 
ture in the granite, totally independent of any supposed planes 
of stratification, and resembling that often observed in basalt 
and lava.” This weathering frequently takes place on so large 
a scale as to give a singular character to tho physical aspect of 
granite tracts. Its phenomena are described and its causes 
inquired into at length, in a separate paper by tho author, on the 
granites of India and Egypt. 

The lithologic character of the granite is subject to every degree 
of variation as the constituents of the rock mingle in different 
proportions. One or more of these elements is frequently 
■wanting, and the addition of new constituents is no less com- 
iiion. Thus all the varieties of granite described by McCulloch 
and Brogniart, together with others not mentioned by these 
writers, may be seen in Southern India ; but we shall not stop 
to enumerate them all, nor yet the minerals which often ac- 
company them, all such minerological details beuig wide of 
cur purpose even if we had room for them. 
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Of rocks which seem to be at once both hypogene and trap- 
pcan, the most abundant in southern India are Diallago, Ser- 
pentine, and Basaltic Greenstone. Whatever may bo the posi- 
tion of those rocks in other parts of the world, their general 
character as we study them in Southern India, is decidedly hypo- 
gene ; for they are rarely found except as dykes, or as contained 
beds in the hypogene schists. Diallage has been seen cTnly in the 
Salem district, and at Bannawarra, about eiglit miles westerly 
fix)m Bangalore, in both of which localities it accompanies 
gneiss and mica schist. Captain Nowbold’s description of it 
^ocs not seem to bear out in any way McCulloch’s idea of its 
sedimentary origin, although lithologically the Indian rock re- 
sembles that of the Shetlands. Mr. Lyell classes it without Levi- 
tation among volcanic products. 

Serpentine is found in the form of dykes and thick beds in tlie 
schistose rocks of Salem, and also near Bezwarah on the Kistna. 
A serpentine of unusual beauty occurs at Turivicary in Mysore, 
It is composed of “ a dark grey or black talcoso paste, imbedding 
numerous small black crystals of a mineral containing a large 
proportion of iron, being strong attracted by the magnet, 
These crystals do not yield to the knife, and they fuse into a black 
slag. The paste usually yields to the knife, and is of various 
degrees of hardness in different specimens, and infusible per sr 
before the blow-pipe. The fraction of the rock on the largo 
scale is flat conchoidal; it is difficultly frangible.” This rock 
takes a high polish and forms the materials of the beautiful 
pillars of the Mausoleum of llyder at Seringapatam. li lias 
been mistaken for basaltic greenstone by Buchanan, Benza and 
Malcolmson. 

Basaltic green stone is universally distributed over soiitlierii 
India, but is most abundantly developed in the Table Land be- 
tween Bangalore and Bellary, in the Salem and Vellore mining 
districts, and in the Western Ghauts. It occurs in dykes pene- 
trating the sedimentary rocks up to latcrito. It occasionally 
approximates the columnar structure, as in the vicinity of Cliitly 
wanrypilly, Kurnul and other places. 

The vast outpouring of trap over the surface of Peninsular 
India demands a degree of attention that wo have no sjiaco tu 
give it at present. It belongs at once to Southern and Central 
India, and if only for unity’s sake had better be treated as a whole 
in another article ; we therefore stop short of the Overlying Trap, 
although its southern half covers no inconsiderable portion of 
our area. . 

We come now to a few facta bearing on the Principles oi 
Geology.” First with regard to recent changes in the level o 
land. The Puranas assert that the whole of the Coromanue 
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coast has been raised from the bed of the sea, and the position 
of many Post-pliocene beds along that coast gives credit to the 
story. Captain Newbold thinks that the deposits in question 
were elevated by forces which are not yet at rest — although 
their action seems to be undulatory, raising some parts and 
depressing others, while intermediate tracts remain stationary. 
Wliateve* may be tlie date of the upheavals — certain tracts 
appear beyond doubt toi have been submerged during the historio 
period. 

“ It is stated in Brahmanical writings that the ancient city of MaliabaJipur 
(now tenned the Seven Pagodas,) about forty miles south of Madras, was 
anciently overwhelmed by the sea, whieh now rolls over the greater poilioi^ 
of the submerged ruins. It is supposed by some to have been the Pa- 
libothra of Ptolemy, a place of considerable commerce. I was informed, 
by Lord Elphinstoue and Mr. W. Elliot, that whenever a stoim took place 
from the seaward, Koman, and occasionally Chinese coins were cast upon the 
beach. One of the former, according to Mr. Norton, is of the reign oi Valen- 
tinianus. General Eraser informs mo that soutli of these ruins, at Aria* 
coopang and Cuddalore, pieces of brick, tiles, and pottery are taken up from 
tbobed of the sea at considerable distances from shore, beyond the recoil of 
tho tidal wave, Still further south, near the embouchure of the Cauvery, 
tlio Brahmans point out tho submerged site of another ancient city. At 
Madras, from all I can collect from the oldest inhabitants and survey, thd 
sea has certainly encroached latterly on tho ground it formerly occupied : 
while St Tliome, an ancient Portuguese settlement, a little south of Madras, 
is traditionally said to have stood twelve leagues inland.” 

Tho level of tho Malabar Coast appears also to have suffered 
disturbance. Tho town of Barcoor, north of Mangalore, suppos- 
ed by Ecnnell and Robertson to have been tho Barace of ancient 
Geographers, and the emporium of Indian commerce ; now stands 
two or three miles from the sea. Some of the cliffs running 
parallel with tho present coast, at some distance inland, have 
every appearance of having been formerly washed by the sea 
and the Brahmans assert that the whole of the Malabar Coast 
was elevated for their special use. The island Vaypi near 
Cochin was thrown up from the sea in the fourteenth century, 
an event which ‘‘ had so strong an effect on the minds of tho 
Hindus that they marked the geological phenomenon by com- 
mencing from it the new era termed Piiduvepa (new introduc- 
tion) 

Changes of a still more recent date seem to have occurred 
on the Coromandel coast. The site of the old city of Calicut is 
now buried beneath tho sea, and it is said that the remains of an 
old factory are to be seen in tho surf off Purkaad, and those of 
Tagodas in the surf at Tricanapully on the coast of Travancore. 
Cases of this sort however require to be better established than 
^ley are at present, and we hope some one will adopt Captain 
Newbolds suggestion for instituting observations on the faces 
of the cliffs washed by the sea, after the example set by Celsius. 
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Captain Newbold in a paper read before the Geological Society 
of London in 1841-42, has established the fact that the curious 
hollows in the exposed surfaces of rocks, which have been 
called Rock Basins, the Giant s Cauldrons of the Scandinavian 
mountains, are not necessarily the product of the streams which 
have descended into the moiilins of glaciers. They may now bo 
observed in the course of excavation in tlie bed of the Tumbud- 
dra and other streams of southern India where ice is unknown. 
The same may bo said of the parallel striae, which though doubt- 
less generally caused by glacial action, are frequently „produced 
in the beds of tropical rivers by Uie action of present floods. 

• Our conclusion must here bo abrupt, but we hope to resume 
the subject in the next number of the Review, although we 
by no means promise to dispose of the Geology of India" 
in a second article. The reader who would know more about 
the ground we have so hurriedly gone over, will do well to follow 
our example by consulting Captain Newbold’s Summary, which 
however is unaccountably not to be found with any of the Calcutta 
booksellers. 

We cannot however bring our article to a close without dwel- 
ling for a moment on the loss which the Geology of Southern 
India has sutiered in the premature death of Mr. Kaye, whoso 
researches in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, alluded to 
above, effected so much, while they promised still more impor- 
tant achievements. As a palaeontologist ]Mr. Kayo was rapidly 
attaining a high position among his fellow-labourers in thig 
country, for though his attention was not directed to the science 
till many years after his first arrival in India, yet the zeal with 
which he prosecuted it in spite of every disadvantage ^Yas rapid- 
ly compensating for the want of earlier training. His sudden 
removal then must be looked upon as a public misfortune. The 
following extract from the anniversary address of the President 
of the Geological Society of London for the year 1847, will 
show that we have not formed too high an • estimate of Mr. 
Kaye’s merits, and at the same time furnish a few biographical 
particulars, which will be interesting to our readers : — 

“ Mr. Charles Turton Kaye was born in London in 1812, and from school 
went to the East India Company's College at IlayleybuiT in 1829, where he 
distinguished himself and gamed the Classical Medal at his first examination 
in 1830. In the spring of 1831 he proceeded to India, having obtained an 
anpoinlment in the civil service, in the presidency of M odras. In the College 
of Fort St, George he obtained the thousand-pagoda prize for proficiency in 
the native languages. He was at first employed in the revenue d^artmciit, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed Assistant to the Accountant-General of 
Madras ; but in 1838 he received the more important appointment of a Judgo 
atCuddalore, on the Coromandel coast. Hitheito his attention had boon nior® 
directed to literature than to science, and acciilontal circumstances anpe^ 
to have led him to geological studios. In conjunction with his friend 
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Brooko Cunliffe, also resident at Cuddalore, now a Fellow of this Society, 
he examined in 1841 a neighbouring district, which is remarkable from 
containing fossil wood in great abundance, and where they collected a con- 
siderable number of other organic remains. They afterwards obtained 
many specimens of fossils from a limestone in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
dicherry and Trichinopoly. Mr. Kayo came to England on leave of absence 
in the spring of 1842, bringing the collection with him which he presented 
in his own,uame and that of Mr. Cunliffe to this Society. He drew up a 
short memoir, describing g^erally the structure of the country from which 
he had obtained the fossils, which was read on the 29th June 1842 ; and 
tliat memoii*, together with two reports, the one by Sir Philip Egerton 
“ On the Itemains of Fishes,” the other by Professor E. Forbes “ On tho' 
Fossil Invertebrata of the Collection,” have, as you are awai-e, been recently 
published, forming the third part of the seventh volume of our ‘ Transactions.' ^ 
Professor Forbes tells us that the collection is in every point of view of the 
higliest interest, and that the fossils are as beautiful as they are interesting. 
The total number of species of Invertebrata is 178, of which 165 are Mol- 
lusea, 2 Articulata, 8 Flchinodermata, and 3 Zoophytes, the greater propor- 
tion being from PondicheiTy, or, more properly speaking, from South Arcot, 
being more within tl»c English than the French territory. The evidence 
afforded by these fossils as to the ago of the beds in which they are contained, 
makes it clear that they are cretaceous; that in two of the localities in wliich 
they were found the beds are equivalent to the Upper Greensand and Gault, 
and in the other to the lowest aivision of the cretaceous system in Europe. 
We are thus indebted to Mr. Kaye for some additional precise and 
valimhlo iufomiation respecting fossiliferous deposits in Southern India, 
Ihe great importance of which in a geological point of view must 
bo allowed, when we consider the comparatively limited extent of 
oiir knowledge respecting the distribution of animal life in the seas of 
the ti’opics during the secondary period. We know little more than 
what we have learned from ihe valuable memoir of Captain Grant on 
tlie district of Cutch, published in the fifth volume of our ‘ Transactions,’ 
and from these researches of Mr. Kaye. Although unpracticed lu geo- 
logical investigations, lie undertook to follow out the bints atlorded 
by Captain Newbold, and overcame all difficulties, through his soga- 
uty and ardent love of science. His collections in our ^fuseum are a 
monument of his zeal. During his stay in England ho neglected no oppor- 
tunity of getting together wiiatover information was likely to aid him in the 
lirosecution of his researches. He returned to India in October 1845, pre- 
pared to investigate the interesting district upon the stimcture of which he 
bad already thrown so’ much light; but ho was shortly afterwards attacked' 
by a disease which terminated his existence in July last, in the 34th year 
of his age.” • 

Mr. Kayo seems to have committed very little to paper, be- 
yond what has appeared in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society. Before his death, however, ho was engaged in investi- 
pting the subject of Indian paleeontology in general, and a 
few of his rough notes on this subject have been placed at our 
disposal. These we hope on a future occasion to turn to ac- 
count, although, they have been left in a very imperfect state. 


z z 
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Art. III. — A Dictionary in Hindi and English : compiled from 

approved Authoritm. By J, T. Thompson^ Delhi. Calcutta, 

Printed for the compiler ^ dc. 1846 . 

Among the subjects of inquiry connected with India, not the 
least curious or instructive is that of the changes iw the lan- 
guages of its people. One of the nofost noticeable of these 
changes is manifested in the Hindi,* and is especially interest- 
ing as being partly proceeding under our own eyes. Dim how- 
ever are all the traces wo can find of its earliest characteristics, 
and beyond a short distance we become enveloped in perfect 
darkness. The opinion that the Hindi is but an offshoot from 
Sanskrit is supported by such authorities as Colobrooke, Wilson, 
the Editor of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, and many others. 
For two reasons wc would, with due humility, express oiir 
dissent from this. One is founded on tho nature of the 
Sanskrit, which wo think, in its present state, to be a mamtfac 
tured language ; and, so far as it is such, of more recent origin 
than Hindi. This is not tho place to state tho grounds of this 
conclusion, and we pass on to our second reason of dissent. 
This wo found on the Hindi language. Of the members (Hindi 
being one) of the India-proper Family of dialects, Dr. WiHon 
says, “ they are, as far as we are familiar with them, recognized 
as Sanskrit. They have undergone great changes ; have sim- 
plified their grammatical structure ; have suffered, in a greater or 
lesser degree, admixture and adulteration from foreign words. 
They probably also comprehend a small portion of a primitive, 
unpolished, and scanty speech, tho relics of a period prior to 
civilization : but in names of things of tho most ordinary obse^ 

vation they are almost wholly dependent upon Sanskrit, t 

The Editor of the Asiatic Journal, in a note appended to a 
communication of Mr. Hodgson, says, ‘‘ wo are by no means 
of opinion that the Hindi, Sindhi, or Pali had an independent 
origin prior to the Sanskrit. The more the first of these, wliicn 
is tho most modern form and the furthest removed from the 
classical languages, is examined and analyzed, the more evident 
ly is its modification and corruption from tho ancient stoc' 
found to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather proviucia 
dialcctism (if I may use the word) than the more engraftmen 
of foreign words upon a pre-existent and written language. I 

• Formerly it was called Hindooce (Hiuduip This has fallen greatly into Ji’’ 
pate; and very properly, as the rules of Sandhi arc against it. 

f Preface to Sanskrit Grammar, p. p. IX. and X. 

I Hodgaon’s Illustrations of Buddhism, p. 18B. 
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If one language is to be recognized as another, because many 
of the words are from the latter, then English is to be recogniz- 
ed as Latin. But we can hardly conceive this to be the ground 
which is taken. History throws a satisfactory light on such cases. 
When one tribe overcomes another having a different language 
and settles among them, as the Bralimans did, the conquerors 
gradually* adopt the same mode of looking at objects as the more 
numerous body of men amongst whom they dwell, but retain 
very many of the names they formerly gave to these objects. 
England,* France, Persia afford instances of this. We are sure 
that India is another, and thus account for the large proportion 
of Sanskrit terms in Hindi.^ 

Moreover, we think, that one language must be considered 
independent of, though not, on this ground, unrejated to ano- 
ther, when the grammatical forms of each arc different-just as 
Persian is regarded as another tongue than Turkish, though 
having many of the same words. It is not enough to say, that 
the original stock has been modified or corrupted. We know 
that a newly formed language retains that of the grammatical 
structure of the language from whicli it is drawn. Yet there 
is very little similarity between the Hindi forms and the Sans- 
krit, except by direct derivation. If, however, this difference has 
been caused by * following systematic rules,’ then the Greek 
would have much more right to bo placed among tongues not 
having ' an independent origin prior to the Sanskrit.’ The two 
languages are remarkably alike in some of their nominal and 
verbal inflexions ; and, besides, have numbers of roots corres- 
ponding in sound and in meaning. Any one may see the 
resemblance between the Greek roots (doj fesj for festj 
fephuj flcijdtJ (lamhj &c., and the Sanskrit 
da, as, asi, ahhti. Up, lahh, &c., having the same sense. Would 
the Editor say that the Greek is posterior to and dependent on 
the Sanskrit? The relation of case is expressed in Hindi by 
particles placed after the noun: in Sanskrit by certain forms 
affixed to the verb. The refined and lengthy system, averse to 
all auxiliaries, for the conjugation of the verb in Sanskrit, is 
strikingly contrasted with the simple forms of the Hindi and its 
frequent use of auxiliaries. There are verbs in Sanskrit which 
as auxiliaries, but they are joined to ‘ ndvea'bs, or nouns 
converted into adverbs,’ and are very different from the auxili- 
aries used in Hindi — their object being to accomplish modifica- 
hons of meaning as the same verbal root. Besides in Sanskrit, 


® trifling argument infavour^f our view, Uiat the principal relics 
me primitive speech’ are vcrl/s, and not nouns. 
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the most common form of verb is that compounded with pre- 
positions. We have not one instance of this in Hindi. We 
get compound roots to which the Hindi inflexions are appended; 
but then these are drawn from the Sanskrit direct, and are not 
characteristic of the Hindi. The speakers of a language would 
not be inclined to renounce this mode of convoying thought ; 
but would be more likely to adopt it — if they had it not. And 
the fact of the Hindi not having it excejrt through Sanskrit, is a 
strong argument for its distinctness from that language. These 
considerations appear to us decisive and prevent us from regard- 
ing Sanskrit as the original ‘ stock’ of tlie Hindi. Wo can 
account for a number of the words being the same ; but each 
language fails to stand the test of sameness with the oilier. 
They are of the same great family; but we require a diflerent 
light to whaf we have, ere wo can say whicli was the founder 
We believe, indeed, that it will be long before any one shall he 
singled out to fill that place. 

Like all other extensively spoken languages, the Hindi has 
various dialects, in some of which marked peculiarities exist, 
Among these the most noted is the Brij-bhasha, which has 
almost established itself as the mould into which Hindi pocliy 
shall be run. In addition to this, Mr. Klliot, in a map contained 
in his ‘ glossary,’ distinguishes eight other local dialects. The 
Brij is a dialect rather from its sounds, the others from their 
words. These are characterised very much like tlic dialects of 
other languages, and all have the same grammatical basis. The 
grammar is very simple, and in its use of auxiliary verbs })re- 
sents a close affinity to European languages. Willi sumo 
unimportant changes, a few apparently for euphony, the Urdu 
has taken this grammar. The distinction, between the two lan- 
guages, is frequently said to lie in the Hindi drawing on an indi- 
genous or Sanskrit source, and the Urdu on a Persian or Arabic. 
It may bo well, for the sake of defining, to make this representa- 
tion, but we must not forget that in usage many excc])linns 
would bo found. The early writers of Hindi, as Biliari 'lid and 
Tulsidas, are not without words which would bo called Urdu. 
The staple of their words is Sanskrit, and their style is above the 
comprehension of the body of the people, for whom some 
interpreter of their works is needed. And although they wrote 
apart from the suggestion or superintendence of foreigners, 
yet we believe the Premsagar would ho said to be pnrej 
Hindi. No one hesitates, however, to place the Satsayand 

• The scholar will recognise, iu the plural termination a«, a form to t'e- 

been accustomed—^n of the Teulftiiic. The differeuce of the vowels a auo c 
casion no difRcnlty. 
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Ram^iyan among pure Bhdsha’*^ works. But what are we to 
make of the usual written and spoken language of the present 
time ? The epistles written in Kaithi, (the written character of 
the Nagari) or Nagari ; the literary scraps, generally poetical ; 
and the native newspapers published at Benares in the N^igari, 
are all characterised by a greater amount of Urdu words than 
the writings of an earlier period. But among the Hindus, and 
WG might add Mahommtedaus too, there is little or no idea of 
what belongs, or is foreign, to either tongue. The opinion ex- 
pressed by some young Pundits, wo dare say, would bo found 
that of most natives. When spoken to on the necessity of cul- 
tivating the hhdshd, they, in substance, replied, ‘ we do not know 
what you mean by Bhasha ; the only distinction we make between 
words is Sanskrit or not Sanskrit.’ Wo often hear from the peo- 
])le, inhabitants of a city especially, a combination of Urdu and 
Hindi which no test of the kind stated above could resolve. 
Extract the terms used on religious subjects — the remainder 
shall mar our ideas of linguistic symmetry, and bo opposed to 
our standard of purity. Tliero is, however, an absence of Ara- 
bic and Persian genitives, i^c., such as arc found in Urdu works. 
But these works themselves do not agree to the rule. For 
example take the Bagh-o-Baliar. We have opened the edition 
of that work, published by Dr. Forbes with vocabulary, at two 
different places. The first passage contained twenty-eight words 
of all sorts, and of these twenty-four were neither Persian nor 
Arabic. The second had thirty-eight words. Omitting auxilia- 
ry verbs, and the particles, which are all Hindi witli the excep- 
tion of a note of exclamation marked both 8. and P. (Sanskrit 
and Persian) and a P. conjunction, there were left nine Urdu 
and twelve Hindi words.f This result may surprise some who 
speak of Urdu as if it were, grammar excepted, quite distinct 
from Hindi. And if these sentences be a fair specimen of the 
style of the book, and, as they were taken quite at random and 
were not among its pure Hindi parts, wo have no reason to 
doubt they are, they go to show that Urdu has something else, 
to a larger extent even, than Persian or Arabic terras. 8omethi)i</ 
like the rule certainly holds ; but not in the broad manner usually 
laid down. We must, therefore, on all accounts, look on Hindi 
as the most important of the elements forming the speech by 
^vhich we communicate with the natives of Hindustan. 

It is not easy accurately to define the limits within which 

Sanak^ tenn used by Hindus to express their vernacular, and tliat it is not 
+ There were fourteen Hindi, —but it happened that two were each twice written. 
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Hindi is -the Yernacular. In a general way it may be said to be 
so'in Bohar, Oude, the Rajphtana states, and all that is under 
the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North West 
provinces. Travellers say that they can make their way all over 
India by means of Hindi ! All educated Mussulmans speak Urdu ; 
but the lower non-agricultnral and agricultural Mahommedans 
verge towards, and generally speak like the Hindus. Accordinj^r 
to the rough statistical return, published by the Government of 
the North West, the proportion of Hindu to Mahommetlan is as 
nine to one : and if Ikhnr and the Sagur and Norbudda territo- 
ries were included this proportion would probably rise. 

The study of Hindi by our countrymen has been very slight. 
Beyond the Prem Sagur few have read any thing — cxohisivo of 
those who have intercourse with Hindus on other points than 
such as relate to law or commerce. The mass of the population 
who live apart from educated Mahommedans or Europeans, and 
have had little to do with courts, will bo found to speak in a 
manner which only a small number of their rulers could under- 
stand. Wo have heard a respectable Munshi, a Mussulman, 
acknowledging his ignorance of what was said by some Ganges 
boatmen, residents of his own city. Moat Europeans, (though 
quite at case in conversing with Vhikils,) such as have read Urdu, 
or those accustomed to talk with educated men, have been in 
similar circumstances. Some one to explain being at hand, this 
fact has not made a lasting impression, or induced inquiry into 
the causes of the ditficulty in comprehending the speaker. Dif- 
ference of pronunciation only partially accounts for it. J'lven a 
good knowledge of Hindi would not clear it all up ; for thciv 
are forms in use among the uneducated classes entirely unnotiml 
by the writers of grammars of this language. Eaeility in the 
use of it would be helpful, and, with learned men, almost sulli- 
cient to enable us to understand wliatcver might be uttered. 

Besides, Hindi boasts of a literature, and on this ground 
alone would bo worthy of attention. There arc more, works; 
some of them, believe, more read ; and, beyond all question, 
more influential upon its readers and hearers than the Urdu. ^ 
That so few sliould have made clforts after a knowledge of it ; 
that no whispering of its use and no indication of its power, 
should have been noticed by the majority who, in camp or court, 
have dealings with those who handle it, and whose mental fur- 
niture it supplies ; and that some go so far as to say that there 
is no real need for a dictionary of its words ; — all this tends to 

• We hope at a future opportuuit; to review bomctliing of the Iliiuli litcraturo, ahJ 
iUustrate tfio hints given above. 
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show how unwilling we are to penetrate below the surface — 
hardly ever, unless some special circumstance calls us to do so. 

There have been, and are, instances of another kind ; and, as 
confirming our own ideas, wo quote from the preface to Major 
Broughton’s ‘ Selections from the popular poetry of the Hin- 
dus.’ Many reasons might bo offered for our neglect of the 
‘ Hindi language, but perhaps none satisfactory ; for the advan- 
‘ tage of clearly understanding, and being understood by those 
‘ whom we command, is too evident to stand in need of any argu- 
‘ ment to enforce it. Wo arc very apt to contemn the common 
‘ language of the Hindus as illiterate and vulgar; and as one 
‘ used only by the lowest classes of the people : whereas, in fact, 

‘ it is simply rustic and not vulgar ; can boast of many admirable 
' literary productions ; and is spoken by every description of 
‘ Hindu, in all the Western Provinces of our extensive empire. 

‘ A principal reason for the general neglect of the Hindi lau- 
‘ guage, is the facility of communication with our Hindi, as well 

‘ as Muhommcdan subjects afforded by the Urdu With this 

‘ language, however, few of our Hindi sipahis are conversant 
‘ when they quit their native villages. In tlie course of a long 
‘ service they doubtless acquire more of it, but throughout their 
‘ lives, they generally retain so much of their original dialect, that 
‘ it not imfrequcntly requires a third person to interpret between 
‘ a veteran soldier and even his experienced ofi&cer." pp. 3 and 4. 

The inconsiderate adoption, by our earlier authorities in this 
country, of the forms of the Mahommedan rulers, has contri- 
buted much to keep the Hindi from occupying its proper place. 
The use of Urdu in the civil courts is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and we hope the time is not for distant, wlicn petitions or 
complaints, in Nagari or Kaithi, shall bo received in all the 
courts of the North West, as freely as the indescribable and 
absurd Persianized Urdu now in vogue. At present we ques- 
tion whether one half of those having cases in the courts could 
tell the meaning of what had been written, although the mate- 
rials were given by themselves. Why might they not tell their 
story in their own way ? It would be a wide and a wise 
advance. Yet when one sees how very hard it is for men to 
break the swaddling bands thrown around them to guide 
their first attempts; how very gladly many would return to tho 
old and often unreasonable modes which they first used; how 
frequently a season of progress is followed by one of retrogres- 
sion; ho might fear that again the Persian would be established 
in its former position. In this, however, there would be the more 
bopo of tho further step to Hindi being taken, when tho move 
forward should again be the wish of those in power. ^ 
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Wo have no desire to keep the Urdu and Hindi as distinct 
media of intercourse. All seems tending to an amalgamation, 
and we are sure that no efforts to keep them apart will be of 
avail. It would be the part of wisdom, then, to aim at producing 
a suitable and considerate union, instead of stickling for purism, 
A few intelligent men might direct their minds to this end so 
as to guide the undiscerning people to a cautious result, and 
prevent after generations from the regrets, which nearly all Eng- 
lishmen have felt, that more of the Anglo-Saxon element had 
not been preserved in the English language. The Hindi and 
Urdu are more nearly related than were the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman French. They sustain, however, a somewhat similar 
position to each other, and, though we hardly look for the former 
to supplant the latter, we do anticipate its being more largely 
used. And we think that the Hindi element should have atten- 
tion fixed upon it, for the very purpose of being drawn upon 
for words and idioms. Lest w^e should be understood as advoca- 
ting some uncouth barbarous combination, let us mention wlnit 
W’o mean by taking more of the Hindi clement. 

Verbs in Urdu are frequently formed by taking a Hindi verb 
and associating with it an Arabic or Persian iioun.^- Eunror 
five of these Hindi verbs are very ready to dance attondniico on, 
and take into all sorts of positions, these strangers. They arc 
exceedingly pliable— above the extreme of politeness. But one 
does not like a string for a stall, or a daw in peacock s Icallmrs. 
As a matter of taste such heterogeneous alliances are objection- 
able. They make solecisms wliich could bo easily avoided 
For there are single verbs in Hindi whieh would, in gcncial. 
equally well express the idea conveyed by the union of lorcigii 
noun with native verb. We would take the former, when uacd 
by the people, and substitute them for the latter. Both piuitv 
and simplicity would bo gainers by this, and a helping Inun 
to the attainment of a vernacular patent to all would be given 
On a similar plan, and for like reasons, Persian or Arabic lorms, 
with a few exceptions, of the genitive and plural— certain nouip 
&c. would we exclude. Perhaps the nearest apiiroach to t no 
stylo we should wish to bo aimed at, is found in the 
pachisi or Singhasan battisi. Those who have had inteicoui^ 
with the Hindus and lower Mahommedans of a city, . 

found assenting to the statement, that these works are be 
representatives of the usual style of conversation among 
classes, than either the Bugh-o-bahar on the one hand, oi 
Prem Sugur on the other. 


• Occasionally Persian verbal roots have tlio Hindi conjugation al ^of usug*^*’ 
a^ase, however, they remain no longer aliens; but are uaturwisec y 
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A question may arise as to the source from whence we would 
draw scientific terms. Mr. Thompson in his preface advocates 
the insertion from Sanskrit of whatever such terms are not 
found in the vernacular. On the supposition that Urdu and 
Hindi are to bo kept distinet, this would be obviously right; but 
as the two must be gradually fused into one, we could not accord 
with this* procedure. We are no more inclined to Sanskritised 
Hindustani (as we may»call the amalgamation about to be), than 
we are favourable to Persianised Urdu. Yet from whence to 
adopt suck terms is somewhat difficult to tell. The thing must 
be known before the term for it can bo understood ; and though 
a long word in such circumstances be as easy as a short, yet 
there are some compounds,* made up of well-known terms, that 
would aid early comprehension. We should much prefer the 
natives themselves to decide upon this matter ; but as they are 
likely to bo guided by their European teachers, it would bo 
needful for the latter to consider well on what plan they should 
regulate their translation s.f When the thing was not known 
to tlio Hindu, or not so well known to him as to the Arab, 
tliis might give the preponderance to an Arabic term ; and 
wlien the case was reversed, to a Sanskrit— supposing no collo- 
(juial word, or combination of words, would express it. Where 
there was nothing special to turn the balance, some such inde- 
finite considerations, as greater suitability, ease of pronunciation, 
connexion with words in common use, likelihood of being 
understood, should decide on the term sought for. 

However, it is time to proceed to the fulfilment of the right 
wo have assumed to ourselves, of passing a judgment upon the 
merits of any book that may come before us. We trust that the 
preceding observations will not appear very wisely connected 
with reviewing a Dictionary of the Hindi. Our design has been 
to obviate any objection that might exist to such a Dictionary 
because it appeared unnecessar}\ The Hindi language in itself 
IS attractive ; it is very extensively spoken ; it is the foundation 
find forms the principal element, of the Urdu; it has an in- 
fluential literature ; and the two should be cautiously, but per- 
scveringly^ and to a greater extent, made to unite, in order that 
the desirable result of one veriiacidar for Hindustan proper, 


P Lere to words such as those with Kona, describing certain mathematical 

ai? stiould a man, from the absurd fear of not speaking or writing /u/re Urdu, 
vlibJt t ♦ Arabic when he has panohkona, cluihakona, &c.— tlie exact equi- 

ems to pentagon, hexagon, &c. tuidin harmony wiUi the genius of the vernacular? 


riiiL the terms must be transferred, and it might be advisable, ns a general 

to transfer. The difficulty woidd be the same. 


A 1 
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might be facilitated. These considerations amply justify the 
compilation and publication of a Hindi Dictionary. 

This, we believe, is the first general Hindi and English Dic- 
tionary. The dictionaries of the Urdu had, of course, many 
Hindi words ; and Shakcspear has frequently inserted them in 
their proper characters. Captain Price, in his Vocabulary of 
words in the Premsagur, has loft a very good specim«n of ^Yhat 
was required, and, considering the time* in which he issued it, 
deserving the highest praise. It was, however, intended to 
assist in the reading of that work only, and did not in«hido even 
all the words used in it. This was succeeded by the Hindi 
Dictionary of Mr. Adam — an agent of tlio London Missionary 
Society at Benares. It, although exceedingly valuable, de- 
manded some acquaintance with the language before it could be 
available, as both the words and significations are in Hindi. It 
would not be just to omit Mr. Elliot’s ‘ Supplement to tlic 
glossary of Indian terms.' Though published fur a speend 
purpose, and embracing numerous words not Hindi, yet it refersi 
to so many purely Hindu customs and views, as to afford, oc- 
casionally, aid otherwise unattainable, to the student, and be 
a valuable guide to future Lexicographers.* Still the want of 
a Dictionary suitable to Europeans was not met, and this is 
what ^Ir. Thompson has endeavoured to do. He ap})lied him- 
self long since to the work of compiling; but afterwards hiid 
made request to three individuals, in whoso knowledge, skill, 
and ability ho could put confidence, to apply themselves to this 
work.f Various circumstances have combined to throw the work 
on his own hand. We would congratulate him on the favorable 
completion of his toil and perseverance, and hope that he vill 
bo encouraged by an early and rapid sale. 

Our wishes for a Dictionary for Hindustan arc not yet rcalibcd 
Wo need one embracing both Hindi and Urdu, thus to he of 
service in perusing any work in cither dialect. We have no 
great fancy for any Dictionary which professes to give those 

• We trust Mr. Elliot will soon fulfil Uie hopes he has caused to be entertaiiRHl of 
tlio appearance of tlic second part Now that the first part is out of print, \vc wofild 
say that it was very short-sighted in the officials of the Government of the Nomi 
West to print so few spare copies, and at such a prohibitive price, of this ^al'iaulo 
work; and that Mr. Elliot, though not now attached to the North West, would use in* 
influence witli its Government, to undertake Uie publication of a larger and cbeappr 
impression. Or if Government would not do this, would it not allow others to tw 

+ We have part of a manuscript Dictionary of the Hindi in our possession-po^ 
sibly drawn np by one of the gentlemen to whom Mr. Thompson refers. If «(>, 
is a matter of congratulation that the work has fallen on Mr. 1. as his ” , 1 . 

not slightly superior to the MS., though perhaps scarcely so well represeuung 
city Hindi 
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words only which are used in good Urdu ; deeming this 
to be very much the same as if Johnson’s Dictionary of the 
English, were to bo published with the omission of all Anglo- 
saxon words not found in two or three of the principal English 
authors. 

Since the beginning of this century the collection of words in 
the lexicons of certain languages has taken altogether a new 
and more scientific form. The help which one finds in them 
may tend to produce too unfavourable a judgment of those in 
which similar features may not appear. Besides, these languages 
have been long the object of study; many, skilful and learned, 
have expended their abilities upon them. Some of them too are 
not now spoken, and have the advantage of a few authors to 
whom appeal for words and their usage may be made. Still wc 
are, surely, not expecting too much in a dictionary, designed for 
those who are groping their way to the acquisition of any lan- 
guage, that it should afford light on certain conspicuous points. 
A word is like a companion with whom we are to have long and 
intimate fellowship. Wc like to know about his parents, his 
place of birth, his age, the various events that have occurred to 
liiin modifying to a great degree his pursuits, whether or not we 
can agree with him, and in what matters wc can calculate upon 
his cordial aid. To make a word a useful instrument of our 
mind, we wish to know whether it bo a pure word, that is 
belonging to the language as a language, or whether it is affiliated 
to a different tongue, in one way or other brought into contact 
with the former. Besides, whether it be original or derived, 
expressing one conception, or a combination of conceptions ; 
showing the source, or a point after something else has been 
added. We want to know how long it has been in use : whether 
one of those which was long employed, but fell into desuetude ; 
or one which has come in to express thought at a later stage of 
the language : whether it be such as can be traced through all 
the developments of the language ; or, on the one hand, it be 
used only in the elevated style of poetry ; or, on the other, bo 
confined to certain parts of the country. Wo wish to know if its 
form has at all changed, so as to he able to recognize it at any 
point : if it retain its early signification or has qualified or 
changed it : the serial steps by which that change has been 
accomplished : and whether these changes of form and meaning 
bfJ local or general. In making such demands wo may be 
thought too exacting. Mr. Thompson offers his compilation 
to the reading portion of the community in general, and to 
students of Hindi and the patrons of its literature, in particular." 
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He conceives that, there is no department of study which tlie 
present work will not be found to be helpful in advancing ; and 
terms are to be met with in it both simple and abstract." 
do not say that ho has not effected what he intended ; but, that 
there are various points, next to indispensable in a lexicon, of 
which he has taken no notice, and so far wo consider his work 
defective. We are not of those who think that to make a 
dictionary is as easy a way of gaining faine as a man can take-- 
that he is just to have enough of patience to write out strings of 
words alphabetically, and then put the various sigiitieiitiuns 
after each word. To us the compilation of a good dictionary 
appears one of the highest achievements of learning; and the 
man who arranges it, to bo invested with an amount of know- 
ledge of the principles of universal Grammar, of skill in 
detecting coincidences and unravelling perplexities, of ucutenoss 
in tracing the various shades of meaning in a word, and indi- 
cating to others where one goes olf into another, such us very 
few indeed possess. If any of our readers think we are mjigm- 
fying the difficulties of getting a satisfactory dictionary, let him 
sit down and write all he can about such words as thikand^pakki 
kdmand; taking our hints, as to what is advisable, for a test of 
whether ho has done the work well or not. 

There are reasons why we might have expected soinetliiiig 
more than Mr. Thompson has given. In Price, Sliakespeur, 
&c. we learn by letters wliether a word be Sanskrit or lliiidl, 
Arabic or Persian. Why has this good custom been forsakoii 'I 
Not because there are only San.skrit and Hindi words mthe com- 
pilation, and little good would result from distinguishing the 
possessions of each. For though w’^o have noticed few words 
from sources not Indian, we have seen huimkh, kalam, pa/akp' 
and various words in the idioms as ^air, tauba, zamin.dc. Such 
words however, as hddahdh khahar^ qaidy hazrat, all ol winch 
are employed in the Bhaktimiil, no late work, are not found. 
In the present state of the languages of Hindustan it is very 
needful that the difference in tlio origin of words should bo 
shown. 

Price and Shakespear, generally, give the derivation of words. 
We have not noticed one instance in Thompson. Yet 
how useful it is, take only one instance— the verb Dhdnd. Mr. 
Thompson gives the following as its significations : To mh 
make haste; to toil and labour y to drudge ; to worship. One is 
very apt to doubt of any people making it openly appear tlia 

• May not the last two words be botli Hindi and Old Persian ; just &3 bc(/ar 
to botli ? V. Elliot’s Glossary under ‘ begkr.' So also of the verbs noticed ou l • 
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they esteemed their worship a drudgery — as would be the case 
if the same word answered for both. We get the explanation 
of this difficulty in both Price and Shakespear. Bhdna, in its 
sense to worship, is derived from dhydn^ religious meditation; 
and its other meanings from dhM) to go or move. 

Following the example of his predecessors Mr. Thompson 
has given the pronunciation of each word in Roman letters. 
When quoting so directly from his compilation we use his own 
system, though far from liking it. It is defective and inappro- 
priate. It has no way of distinguishing the cerebrals from the 
dentals, the long 'u’ from the short ‘u.’ In writing English we 
might prefer somefliing like this mode of his; but in scientific 
works we look, if not for more accordance with that system to 
which the sanction of our usage is given, at least for so much 
consistency and specification as to prevent doubt as to accuracy 
of sound. In that Romanizing system in whicli every sound 
has its equivalent letter or mark, a wrong mode of pronouncing 
is but too easily acquired. Where each sound has not a definite 
representative this evil is greatly aggravated. 

Ill no Urdu or Hindi Dictionary as yet have we seen any 
regular effort to point out poetical, obsolete, or local words — witli ^ 
the exception of a few of a certain class in Shalcespcar. Wo 
learn nothing of the time when a word enjoyed what may be 
called its classic use, nor, in the use of a rare word, who used it. 
These points are still desiderata. 

In the case of a change in the form of a word, Thompson is 
much better than Shakespear. The latter, however, is not 
open to blame as his is professedly a Dictionary of the Urdu, 
in which these changes are seldom observable. In Hindi they 
occur frequently, and Mr. Thompsoiihasinsertedmany asyydM/vr, 
rakhna, &c.; but omits Uigndy thdki, and others. In not finding 
one set of forms we have been much surprised. Rarely if ever 
is an instance of the very common practice of inserting ‘w’ in the 
causal form of the verb taken notice of as hujdwnd, sikhdw- 
nd, &c. 

The dictionaries in use in Hindustan are susceptible of great 
improvement in tracing the various and related significations of 
the same word. They ought not to be thrown together as a medley ; 
but, by position and symbols, have the priority, dependence, 
consistency, and connexion amongst the several inserted mean- 
ings indicated. In some of the dictionaries numerals are used 
to show these differences ; but leaving yet plenty of scope for 
improvement. Mr. T. uses the semicolon, seemingly to distin- 
guish one variation in sense from another. The logical depen- 
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dance has, however, been frequently violated, and of this wo ^vill 
ffive instances. Price in his vocabulary has as follows : 

Offence, fault, transgression. Mr. Thompson puty 
in ' crime* as second meaning and adds guilt, sin. 

Aparddhi.—k criminal, a sftner, an offender. To this Mr. T. 
adds ‘ transgressor, one culpable. Shakespear in a sornewhat si- 
milar manner confounds the significations, but we acquiO them all 
of thinking with Tallyrand that a fault ns worse than a crime. 
The terms are derived from ap away from, and radh to complete. 
The first meaning would therefore be ‘ not doing- neglect : this 
would constitute a ‘ fault’ ; and hence an ‘ offence.’ Etymologi- 
cally the meaning ‘ transgre.ssion’ cannot bo sustained, and, 
perhaps, if customary native usage were accurately inquired into, 
it might be found that it always indicated a coming short, not 
an unconscious or resolute violation, of duty. 

Dhoondh.—^. m. Dim-sightedness ; liazincss, mistiness, 
(Thompson). These meanings should bo reversed: ns natural 
objects must have been first observed, and from the haze or inisi 
over them, which might be supposed before a man to obstruct 
his vision, the word would be applied to not seeing well; lu iicc 
dim siglitedness should bo Inst. 

Happy, pros])erous, lucky, propitious, s. in 
Prosperity, fortune, happiness; a fragrant grass (ajperus); 
a wagtail. (Thompson).* Wo see no cause tor arranging the 
meanings of adjective and substantive in a difiercnt order, 
but this seems to bear out our idea that the value ot the logical 
order has not been appreciated. With such views as vc may 
suppose the early speakers of this word to have had connecting 
the present and its circumstances directly with soiiiclliiiig 
exterior and superior — the order should bo ‘Fortune, prosiauity. 

happiness.’ i i , 

We find no hint of a word being locally used, and such tcnih 
are very sparingly, if at all, given. Mucli benefit would lime 
been obtained from Elliot’s glossary, on some points m wliicli 
wo deem Mr. Thompson to bo deficient. In extenuation ic 
might urge the unfixedness of the Hindi. One goes to boo s 
written long ago— he finds the stylo very different from wliat 


♦ We have purposely refrained from referring to Uie connexion whicli miRl it ^ 
in this word between Uie material object and the menUil conclusion , as the 
S diifemnt, although the same m soind. It may be worUi noting, lH>wever, tlmt . 
deemed good at aU times to see a bird, which from Uie noiVaru 

but in the montli kartik if two be seen it is an omen of a lucky year ^ ^ ^ snns- 
of any bird which Uie people call hluidr ; but this meaning is found in Wi 
crit Dictionary. 
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is now spoken. Is he to take all the words used in thorn ? Then 
the books now written are few, and in some of them the style 
of former works is imitated ; so that he has little help from 
them. Is he then, to take only the spoken language ? But 
how can ho collect the words oirall subjects ? For he can take 
only such as he knows are used; and how is he to know that 
many of*thom are not confined to the district in which he may 
be. These considerations do make us forbearing in our criti- 
cism, while wo mention defects. 

If we had the ability and leisure to make a Dictionary of the 
Hindi, we would get vocabularies made of the best known 
worts, and add all'other words we should find to be employed by 
the people. We would also take the works published by Euro- 
peans, in order to obtain certain classes of words. Wo would 
confine ourselves to those sources. The language of the books, 
especially the poetical, has very much Sanskrit mingled with it; 
but as the reading natives make use of these books, wc should 
have no option in the matter. Wc should not deem ourselves 
to possess the right of inserting compound words which 
mi(jht bo used because others similar to them have been : or 
to interpolate any term which wo might imagine would supply 
a defect in the language. If we arranged the proper names 
at all wo would adopt Adam’s plan, and have them separate 
from the other words. If not to be given we would make ex- 
ception in favour of words expressing a family, class, or tribe. 
Mr. Thompson has not supplied us with definite information 
as to how he has made his compilation. If we do not mistake 
the meaning of the following passage, he would seem to have 
drawn largely on the Sanskrit. “ It will not, surely, be consi- 
dered a fault in the present compilation that it embraces, and 
even abounds, with terms purely Sanskrit ;.... and such deriva- 
tions must necessarily serve to enrich the language, whether 
spoken or written.” “ The compiler, therefore, hopes that he will 
be pardoned for having added to his compilation so largely from 
the parent language, terms, familiar, it may be, only to the 
learned part of the population, but hardly in use among the 
other classes of natives,” p. iv. andv. He does this, first; because 
the spoken Hindi does not offer, he thinks, some needed words, 
for which tlie Sanskrit must be drawn upon. And, second, we 
quote his own words as wo are not quite sure that we understand 
them right, “ let, then the European scholar not hesitate, in 
bis conversation and composition, to adopt a style tliat shall 
show his attainments to bo on a par with those of the learned 
uien of the country, at the same time that his judicious selection 
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of universally understood terms shall render his communica- 
tion level with the capacities of all classes of people,” p. v. Our 
objection to this plan is that it makes a Dictionary not of the 
Hindi language, but of that and something more. It is, there- 
fore, so far misleading ; and we think Mr. Thompson has been 
drawn aside by it. Any one taking up his Dictionary will easily 
discover the great proportion of compound words, ,many of 
which might well bo omitted, see, for.examjde, words com- 
pounded with hahu, dharm, dhirc/L These compounds may 
bo all in, or according to, Sanskrit, yet if not in Hindi why 
should they be inserted ? Wo would not mark such copiousness 
as a fault if all the compound words were given ; but ^Yc do 
not find some words'*^ which are used in Hindi works as andhan 
wealth in grain, chhhitipat, a land-proprietor, main/alnehur, 
rejoicing, aiulhddhundh blind, blindly, (Shaks) ; hoiice, one 
who sees not the right, unjust. 

Under certain words idioms are given, for some of wliidi 
there is no cause, e. g. under hat, hath, as tlie meaning is \(’ry 
clear from the several words of which they are coniposL’d. 
Sliakespcar seems to have been followed in this matter, wt 
not wisely. It was, doubtless not the cold weather when Mr, 
Thompson was at the letter ‘ g,’ or he surely would not Inue 
omitted from the idioms under f/ald, — gala higarnd, to lane a 
sore throat. We have rcjictitions of words, with their meiiiiiiifjs 
attaclicd, rather superfliuuisly on the same jiage ; us mid 
doiih, hhuHum and bhusm, hit and hitt. 

We have noticed a want of many of the terms used m tlic 
diflcrent arts and sciences. In Elietoric, the following ti riiib, 
used in a Hindi work, we have not found. IJpamvy to be illiiv 
trated by Alyukia hypcrliole. Vritty-anapnis alliteration. Wo 
expected to huvo an explanation of the technical words applr d 
to the different kinds of ver.se ; as Doha, chaiiiiai, Kubit, Tuk, 
Pad, Ac. and we obtained, “ Doha, a couplet, distich ; Chtfiijnii, 
a sort of metre or verse, consisting of four feet f pud ) or hues, 
Kuhn, a sort of verse, poetry ; Pud a foot or rather line oi a 
stanza; 'Took one line of a poem, a rhyme.” This is not cloar, 
How are we to distinguish Doha from kahit f I« a cZ/a///'"' 
two dohas I Are tuk and pud the same ? The want of sutli- 

• Once for all we would state, that owing to different modes of spelling words 
‘ b for V,' sli for s, &c; or a diflbrent nrrangeunnit of the letters, \vc liavo I'aoiiiioiii) 
thought words, which we ultimately discovered, had been omitted. We 
care to look attlie different places, whereby some chances and changes mvonl nyfilit ' 
and believe tliat in no instance mentioned by us shall die term be found. Mr. 
son is partly to blame for this, as he is not consistent in his mode. Eor ,, 
double letter, ‘ ksh’ is put in * t’ after 'k,' and in ' bh’ at the end of all the eoiisoiia 
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cient definiteness is a great cause of inaccurate impressions. 
Doha is literally * a couplet.’ Yet it would be correctly repre- 
sented by the English common metre in which the first and 
third lines do not rhyme, each of these lines would be a tuk. 
But the natives reckon only two lines to a doha, yet say 
that there are four tuk, not pad. The commonest measures of 
doha are ♦twelve and fourteen mdtr'a — a consonant with a vowel 
sound attached. is a short poem. It is said, there are 

five different kinds as there are more or fewer tuks in the kahtl. 
K\\ chau pais hQ kah its ; as all may be tuks ; but we 

cannot reverse this. 

There arc many terms connected with agriculture which we do 
not find in the Dictionary. The compiler asks indulgent consi- 
deration for having seemingly neglected, it may be some of the 
easiest terms. We by no means censure him for this, as such words 
can with difficulty bo all remembered. He will acquit us of all 
intention to becaptiousif we mention a few words and meanings, 
which we have met in reading or conversation, and have not seen in 
his work. We do not pretend to lexical accuracy in the significa- 
tions. Anat or Anihd, a knot. Auuktd, incomparableness. 
Apartd, boundlessness. AMr, a powder used in the Holi. OhatU, 
level. Chhdm thin. Ndn or Ndnd, small. Banik, a merchant. 
Bharsak with all one’s power. Geunra,^ land close to a vil- 
lage ; generally considered to be good, and in which the poppy 
is usually sown, Vritti style. Halsi one who is delighted, a 
lover, Sogandh or Saugandh\ an oath. Tumhdrd and hamdrd 
your and our. 

Again, omissions of meanings— the words and some signifi- 
cations being given, — Chola, the outer envelopment of a man, 
the body. a sugar mill. a discourse. Pardl, 

straw {of rice should have been added). an offering. 

Baras and Sdrsdi, a lake, water, liar, land at a distance from 
a village, Palak, twinkle of the eye, the link between ‘ eye- 
lid and a moment.’ We notice a word in this part which as 
it signifies changes that are occurring not seldom in thesO' 
days, in the native as well as the European community, may 
not bo uninteresting. Dewdld, bankruptcy. Shakespear ques- 

j * Mr. Elliot in his glossary gives goend. Our mode of spelling was taken from a 
f audit ill the Lower Doab; but in the Bcnoi’es district we have heard poenra. It 
form ^ord, however. Easy aud common changes accoimt for the difference in 

s/b is quite Hindi in its appearance, and we have found it in a Bhasha song, 

oiiakespeor however has marked it and we regard it as one of these words common to 
Doth languages in tliis meaning, and so notice the omission, • 

B 1 
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tions whether the word may not be derived from diw&U, bar- 
ter • and intimates that the fortune has been dissipated in gam- 
in (?’ Very unlikely. The natives seem to be as much at a 
loss as Europeans to find out the sense of this word. One 
of them thus explains when a raahajan fails, the carpet of 
his office is turned over and a light placed upon it. Tlic 
obiect of this is to shew that he is in search of his lost rupees. 
He is than called diwalia, a word which comes from dmaW 
— R 'winter festival, in which great numbers of lights areburneLl; 
we doubt this too, but it might be tried for the funds §f a Bank. 
Another explanation is as follows, and we deem it good thougli 
suspicious. We note it as we would have it inserted in the 
Dictionary. Dewala (from diwala wall), the wall or screen behind 
which.a banker transacts his business; the removal of that ^vall 
or exposure of accounts, is bankruptcy. We can (question wliothci 
tho word in itself means bankruptcy, as is given by Mr. Thomp- 
son; or not rather always joined, to convey that sigmhcation, 
with nikalna. Hence, of course by the frequent use of tins verb 
with the noun, when the latter alone can be applied to banking 
affairs, there would bo no doubt about its meaning. 

As instances of indefiniteness, we refer to af/nhar, vpakm. 
in which tho substantive and adjective meanings are mixi'd-to 
par^ pay and se for confounding of meanings. ^ The same miglii 
be tested by a reference to kdnviy nimmit, mare, hetir Ho far 
as we have observed, the ditterence among these usciiil and 
frequently recumug terms is, that karan is the doing thlng^ 
the agent and not the instrument, the reason for; 
the cause as operating, tho motive; mare ‘ struck with, tlic ou\i 
sion; and heta the object for which, the design. One ol Uicsc 
may often, under certain huvs, bo used in place of anothci , u 
one is not at such variance with itself, or so very close y a an 
to each other, as the significations given in the Dictionary ivoii i 

make appear. . 

We have remarked some minor defects too. Some mon 
and days are explained by a reference to the English names, )U 
those oipm and mkarhdr arc not so. The same thingis im 
able in reference to words expressing the peculiar tenets o i 
duism: as nidhi \?i fully elucidated; hwX, jtanehtaiur is not. 

A number of proper names have been inserted in ^ ^ 

of this Dictionary, but very many are omitted. We woui 
plead for the insertion of all the proper names in, or 
the end of, a Dictionary, whose principal aim is ^ j! 

of words. Wo wish only the more common. Here, 1 io\n 
we- do not get Udho, the friend and messenger of Krisima, 
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BalUfy Krishna’s brother; or Blrhal, Akbar s celebrated Hindu 
minister ; or the celebrated sectarian Kahtr : besides many others 
always in the mouths of the people. Notwithstanding we find 
the new terms Khrlsht and KhrUtyan. He does not give 
and the only meaning of Riimi, excepting its signification of 
a certain vegetable substance, is Grecian. This is by far too speci- 
fic. The* geographical notions of the natives of India have not 
been guided by the boundaries of separate countries. Mountains, 
rivers, seas ; or treaties, language, habits, matter little to them 
ill assigning a term or terms to mark the inhabitants of distant 
countries. 

We hadnnoted a few things more; but the fear of being con- 
sidered tedious, induces us to stop. We deemed it right, how- 
ever, to make no statement without furnishing of the 
proofs on which we grounded it. And while we acknowledge 
that these may wear the appearance of being unfavourable to 
the Dictionary, we would beg that no one will give a different 
interpretation to our remarks than we allow. The Dictionary 
will fill a place, hitherto unoccupied, in the libraries of those 
who wish to know Hindi : we know not indeed how any such can 
get on without it. Mr. Thompson states that it contains about 
half a lakh of vocables. And though some are given, which 
might have been left out, and some are omitted that should 
have been found, it yet constitutes itself as the most complete 
and best Hindi Dictionary extant. 

Wo have taken this opportunity of indicating what seem to 
be defects in all our Dictionaries of the languages of Upper India, 
making this one the occasion of expressing our views, as well 
as suggesting some things in which improvement might bo 
made on itself. 

We have noticed occasional errors of the press, yet they aro 
not many. The whole getting up is very creditable to, and 
shows great improvement on the outward appearance of works 
issued from the Calcutta Press. 
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Art. IV.— 1. The Government Gazette and AcU of the LcrjU^ 

lative Council of India. 

2. The Acta of the Legislative Council of India, with a Ghmi- 

ry; an Anahftical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 

Index, by William Theobald, Esq. Barrister-at-law (ml 

Advocate of the Supreme Court. Calcutta, 1844. 

We purpose concluding in the present article our cursory 
and chronological review of the Legislative Acts of ihl Council 
of India : but before we proceed, wo must renew the claim vliich 
we have already made to the candid and even kind coffsidcratioii 
of the friends of free discussion and the public. The field wc 
are upon, is now ; we are but pioneers, to point the way, wc trust, 
to many others after us, who may, wo believe, find some useful 
hints in these pages. 

Our last notice came down to the end of 1841. Act No. J ul 
1845, (such is the usual mode of quoting Acts of the Legisla- 
tive Council) is an Act to amend Act No. 12 of 1811, cVe,; 
which last mentioned Act was an Act fur amending tlic Ik-iigal 
Code in regard to sales of land for arrears of revenue, 'fiic 
manner in which this so-called amendment is made, deser\es to 
be pointed out and commended ; it is, by repealing the fonuer 
Act, and re-cnacting it in c.vtenso, with amendments. AMieii 
amendments, as in the present instance, bear but a small pro- 
portion to the whole of an Act, this plan appears to involve im 
unnecessarily largo expense of printing and paper ; but ul 
things taken into account it is really economical. For, nothing 
is more usual, than further amendments rendered ncccssiny hy 
previous ones ; and amendments made in separate iiatclicsiniike 
the whole law unintelligible ; the amendments may then bo 
compared to pit falls for the public, and the law hccoiia^ 
a snare and a net in the hands of the lawyers. We iiu^l 
however, observe, that the method which wo thus coinmcml 
is not generally adopted in the Act book of India ; and pro^ 
bably wo are indebted for it in the present instance, to tJio 
direct interest which the Government has in the subject matter 
Obscurities in this great revenue sale law, would only imi- 
tiply references from all parts to the Board of Revenue, am 
heavily tax the time of the Collectors. Generally, aiiieiic- 
ments of Acts arc made as in the English Statutes: j) 
bits and scraps, which 4he legist and public are left to cot 
and put together. In the present Act, the substance or obje _ 
the chief amendments is as commendable as the 
them. They substitute what is fair and equitable for ariaib 
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ments which were equally pernicious to the landholder and the 
Government. They abolish a wrong, which consisted in 
peremptorily selling property for arrears of revenue, on, we 
may say, the very instant of forfeiture, without any notice what- 
ever, and, of course without any intermediate legal proceedings. 
Mr. Tlieobald, in one of his notes upon this Act thus describes 

the alteraition eflected by it : — 

• 

“ The greater part of tliis Act, as will appear l»y tlio following notes, is 
a literal re-enactment of Act 12, 1841, which is repealed by the above Sec- 
tion. Tli^ alterations are chiefly in the 3d and Cth Sections: and their 
object is, to give notice to the public of every estate which is in arrear, and 
of its liability to bo sold, unless the arrears are paid on or before a day also 
notified. This notice to the public is adapted to produce coinj>etiuon at the 
sale, by attracting bidders. It also informs mortgagees, and other non-resi 
dent or ilistant proprietoi-s, of the danger in which the estate is placed, and 
which may be owing to the negligence or fraud of their agents or Mookh- 
tear. 

Ry the former law, certain fi.ved and general sale days were appointed by 
the Siulder Board of Bevenno. But what estates would be sold, could be 
bnown only to the Collector, to his oflicers, and to persons attending the 
sale; because the arrears were payable until sunset of the next preceding 
day. Tlie sale day was known by reason of the gcnerid ordei's of the Board 
of Revenue but not tlio pai ticul’ars of sale, because, practically speaking, 
there was no interval between the sale and the forfeiture of the property. 

The alteration made in this respect is as follows. The Sudder Board 
instead of appointing, as before, by notice in the certain general 

sale days, is directed to appoint what may bo called certain extreme general 
paif-ihiys, and arrears will bo receivable from the defaulters until sunset of 
the last pay-day, but not after. If the arreai*s are not paid on the last jiay- 
day, the Collectors, who of course will act in this imi)ortant matter under 
the orders of the Board of Revenue, will advertize the property for sale in the 
manner pointed out hereafter. Tliis advertisement is new and is the gi'eut 
boon conferred by tlie above Act. 

Tlie first and second Sections of Act 12, 1841, arc the only ones left iinrc- 
pcaled; tbo former itself merely repeals ttrcvioiis regulations: the latter 
merely prohibits tbo demand of interest on arrears of revenue.” 

Act 2, is an Act for Bomhaij, for regulating the punishment 
of adultery in the Courts of tlio East Iiulia Company. Tho 
punishment which it prescribes is line or imprisonment or both, 
at the discretion of the Court, and it abolishes every other kind 
ol punishment. Tho Act also regulates tlie right to prosecute, 
confiiiiug it to the husband, both as against tho wife and tho 
paramour. However well this may accord ^Yith European ideas, 
It may be questioned, whether it is consonant with the interests 
nf Hindu and Mussulman Society. The right to prosecute, if 
Ihe ofifence belongs to the branch of criminal law, obviously 
jhould be given, to all who arc injured by the ollbiice, and there- 
fore should not be denied to the father, brother, or other near 
^^lations, on whom falls, the maintenance of tlie peccant daiigh- 
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ter, sister, &o. On general principles therefore this would seem 
to be a bad law. 

Act 3, establishes an uniform rule respecting security for costs 
on appeals from all courts in the Bengal Presidency. The rule 
which it prescribes is, that it shall not be necessary in every 
case for the court of appeal to take security ; but in every case 
security may be required, before the respondent shall be called 
upon to answer. This appears to be a just restriction ; sufficient 
on the one hand to check an abuse, and not to prevent a fair 
exercise of the right of appealing : and adapted in every point 
of view to be a general rule j yet the Act is confined to the Ben- 
gal Presidency *? Why? we may ask ; not because a similar rule 
was already in force in the other presidencies : for, a few pages 
further on in the Act book, we come to an Act for Bombay 
(Act 8) on the subject of appeals, referring to an entirely diflVr- 
ent rule, and establishing an exemption from it in the case of 
public officers. The true answer to the above question is, that 
generally the Legislative Council merely registers the ideas of 
the different Presidency Governments, and have limited this Act 
to Bengal, it having been suggested by the Bengal Government. 

Act 7, is an Act for regulating the levy of water rent, tolls 
and dues on canals for irrigation and navigation in the N. W. 
Provinces. The Act would have been more correctly entitled, 


an Act to enable the Governor of the N. W. Provinces to rrf/ii- 
late, do, ; for, the Act neither prescribes a tariff, nor a principle 
to guide the local Government in fixing one, but gives a gcneial 
power to that Government. Such unlimited power ought not 
to have been given. The principle on which the tolls on canals 
for navigation should be imposed are familiar in political 
economy, though not perhaps at Agra, and tliercloro they 
should have been expressed in the Act as rules for Govern- 
ment. On what principle the tolls on canals for irngation 
should bo fixed, may be open to some (piestion : but for that 
reason, it was the more incumbent on the Governor-Genera 
in Council, to have laid down rules and principles for the local 
Government. This was the proper province of legislation. 
then we have another instance of the defective working of the 
Legislative Council. It may be said, the Governor of the N. • 
Provinces is subordinate to the Governor-General, and thcrcloic 
if ho errs, open to correction. Granted, for arguments sake , 
errors would have been guarded against, if the Act had prcscii cc 
just principle, and the rules prescribed what have been cxposei 


to discussion. 

Act 9, is entitled an Act for amending the schedules o 
Import Duties. The aniondmcnt consisted in raising to 
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extent of between 60 and 75 per cent, all the import duties, and 
retaining the difiercntial scale against foreign bottoms. 

With respect to the differential duties, — when the single duties 
were low, three and a half per cent, ad valorem, for instance, the 
differential duty was only a heavier but hardly a duty : 

but when the single duty was raised to seven and ten per cent., the 
differential duty became indeed a prohibitory duty. It was re- 
marked at the time in CJalcutta, that the Act ought to have been 
entitled an act to diminish the consumption in India of Bri- 
tish mamufactured goods and European products generally, 
and to stop all direct trade with foreign countries. The Act has 
been repealed : which is a sufficient condemnation of it ; but 
wo note it here, as a legislative fact and a striking example 
of inconsistency. It was sent out by the Court of Directors to 
be registered by the Government of India ; founded on notoriously 
exploded ideas ; yet sanctioned, as it must have been, by the 
President of the Board of Control, a Cabinet minister, who, at 
the time, was giving his adherence and support to the wise and 
liberal principles of Sir Robert Peels commercial policy ; — 
adherence and support we have said ; — It would rather seem that 
Lord Ripon’s head moved not by an enlightened will, but 
according as the string was pulled by the prime minister or the 
prime oligarch of the Court of Directors. 

We must not pass unnoticed Act 12, though its immediate 
object is minute and unimportant, namely, to enable the two chief 
Courts of the East India Company in Bombay, to assign to the 
office of Uncovenanted Assistant Register, any duties at present 
performed by the Covenanted Register. Wc i)rcsent this Act 
as a striking exemplification of the very narrow powers possessed 
by the local or Presidency Governments over the par excellence 
so called “ Civil Service.” To entitle the Governor and Council 
of Bombay to transfer some of the duties of the Covenanted 
Register to his uncovenanted assistant, an Act of the Legislative 
Council was necessary. Such Acts as Act 12 properly understood 
will be as guide posts to discussion at the period for considering 
the Charter. 

Act 15 is remarkable, for the consideration which it evinces, 
for certain minute Civil interests of Native Officers and Soldiers 
of the army of the East India Company. All law proceedings 
m the Courts, at every stage, are carried on upon stamped paper. 
This Act authorizes the courts to receive plaints from native 
officers and soldiers on unstanqyed paper, except in suits for 
loansy or originating in transactions of a commercial nature. 
The Act is a partial relief from undoubtedly one of the greatest 
grievances suffered by the people of India. But then the relief 
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is followed by a petty-fogging miserablo farthing proviso, 
thoroughly characteristic, however. The stamps dispensed Avitb 
in one clause are, by tho next clause, to bo charged in the decree 
“ on behalf of Government to the party cast or to tho parties 
respectively in such proportions as may be deemed ecpiitablo : ’ 
— which is a now and uncertain . mode of levying those duties 
and makes the officers of tho courts accountable to tho Collectors 
of Revenue. « • 

Tho Act contains another provision in favor of native offieors 
and soldiers. Among tho most useful Acts is Act 4 of J8-10, i‘ur 
preventing affrays respecting land — and this it does by entitling 
parties wlio have been dispossessed by force, to be restored by 
tho magistrate, without reference to any disputed riftt, pro- 
vided iheij make their complaint within one month after the 
dispossession. By this Act the time for making the coinplamt 
is enlarged in favor of native officers and soldiers to such period 
as may be considered by the magistrate reasonable with n-f'r- 
ence to the distance of the party (i. c. soldiers) and tlic difliciiliy 
of communication. 

This just, but still recondite provision, is charactorislinilly 
illustrative of tho sensitiveness of Lord llardinge’s adiuiiiistiM- 
tion, to the personal, selfish mlcrestsof the native soldiery. No 
Governor-General ever made so mucli profession of regard for 
tho army as Lord Ellcnborough : but medals and sweetniciits 
were all he was allowed to bestow on tliatarmy. Lord Ihudiugc, 
with little of profession, has bestowed ujionit a variety of bciii- 
fits of a substantial kind. The great majority of native o/liccrs 
have wives and families and are small landholders: in this Act, 
Lord llardingo says to these brave mercenaries ; ‘ You may safely 
leave your homes and homesteads, so far as respects the security 
of your possessions during your absence ; though others should 
take forcible possession, you shall have tlic same benefit from 
Act 4 of 1840, as if you were on the spot to take advantage ol 
its beneficent provisions.’ The Act was clearly intciuled ns 
one of many means of ingratiation with the native army. 

Act 17, though on an obscure subject, we must notice ns 
significant of the distrust which is evinced, whenever any now 
power or function is conferred on any of the subordiuntc 
courts or judges of the East Indian Company and of tho luvisi 
manner in which tho right of appeal from one Court to anothoi b 
given. This act is entitled an Act for the better enforceinon 
of the attendance of witnesses in the Courts of the Moonsi 
in Bengal. The Munsiffs are the lowest grade of native 
The Act empowers them to require the ntteudanco of witness^ 
out of their own Zillah, but ends with the following proviso . 
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provided that all orders passed hy Munsiffs under this Act 
shall be subject to an appeal to the Zillah or City Judge whoso 
decision thereon shall be final. ” 

Act 19 is an Act for incorporating the Assam Company. The 
Company was formed in 184.0, and had sunk and lost as somo 
compute two-thirds of its capital in 1845, when this Act was 
passed. Ju passing this Act the Legislative Council was merely 
the Register to the Couit of Directors; and considering the state 
of the Company’s affairs at the time, wo can scarcely regard this 
Act* as holiest towards the public in its tendency or character. 
To prevent the delusions so likely to result from the Incorpora- 
tion of the Company, its capital stock should-have been declared 
by tlio Act at its reduced and true value. It has been suggested 
that this Act was conceded at the hour of all but dissolution, 
as a sort of set-off or indemnity for disappointment suQered by 
the Assam Company in not realizing the advantages which were 
expected under the rules regarding free settlers on lands. The 
subject deserves inquiry ; and we opine that if conducted in a 
searching manner and on an extensive scale, whatever the experi- 
ence of the Assam Company may have been, the rules of the 
Past India Company respecting the tenure of land as well as 
the native tenures, will be found generally unfavorable to the 
investment of capital and consequently to the development of 
tlic vast natural powers of India. In the system of the Court of 
Directors, India appears to be regarded as a vast landed estate, 
fit for the location and maintenance of a certain number of civil 
servants, of the difibrent denominations of judges, magistrates, 
and collectors. This is the one grand theory , bn t often as respects 
progress and improvement, India might ns well be in Clmn- 
ccry. Hero we have in Act 10, a ruined Company saved by 
an anomalous law from dissolution or bankruptcy: while young 
enterprizo is every where discouraged either directly or indirectly. 
It would seem, the genius of imperial Britain, which has tri- 
umphed in all other quarters of the globe, may not hope to find 
favor for her sons in India, till she exhibits marks of decrepi- 
tude and senility. 

Act 20 provides new Articles of War for the Government of 
tbo Native officers and soldiers in the Alilitary Service of the 
East India Company, and deserves to be noted as signalizing 
the administration of Lord Hardin gc. Before liOrd Hardin ge 
left, it was repealed and re-enacted with amendments. 

Act 22 is an Act for enabling the Governor- General to carry 
on the executive government away from Council and was passed 
on the occasion of Lord Ilardinge going to the Upper Provinces 
^^t the end of 1846. We have before pointed out the frequency 

c 1 
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of Acts of this kind, and some of the consequences of the hwn 
absence of our Governor- Generals. ^ 

Act is an Act to enable the Union Bank of Calcutta to sue 
and be sued in the name of the Secretary or Treasurer. It is 
remarkable that two companies in such circumstances as the 
Assam Company and Union Bank should have obtained s])ecial 
Acts in one year. To us it appears equally remarkable^ that tlic 
Union Bank Act should have contained vo provisions adapted to 
the contingency which has now befallen the institution. 

Act 31 we notice, chiefly with a view to aid in giving piiblicitv 
to its provisions. It is entitled an Act for exempting the Pen- 
sions of Soldiers and officers from attachment by process of ihu 
Courts of the East India Company : — which it docs ; and aho 
makes null and void and of no ettbet, all assignments, hargains, 
sales, contracts, agreements or securities whatsoever, made id’tci 
the passing of this Act by such rensioncr for any money to be- 
come duo thereafter on account of the pension. But tlie Act is 
confined to Bombay, though the policy would ai)t)ear ('(jiially 
applicable to the pensions of the whole army. 

Act 32 is an Act to modify Hegulation 1 of 1«20 of tlic il/u 
(has Code, relative to manufacturing spirituous liquors by the 
European process of distillation. What may have been the 
regulation now modified we do not know ; but from the ])re:^eijl 
Act it may bo inferred that it must Imve been \irtually jiruliiin- 
tory of the European jirocess of distillation The ol)]eiji of 
this Act appears to bo to allow persons inaiiufactuiiug sjariiuuii^ 
liquors by the European process of dislillatiuu to dispose ef 
the same, under certain conditions within tlie Aladras teiritoiii^ 
In a degree to unfetter this braneh of manufaeliire or imdi; 
ajipcars therefore to be tlic object : and the best means eeilamly 
would have been simply laissez fairo, to repeal rcstrietioiis aicl 
let it alone. But uo; these improved Ihpiors, for sueli we (ala 
them to bo, must cither be sold for exportation by soa.orlo 
civil or military officers for the public service, or to alihairy 
renters for retail sale within the limits of their ro&])cetive larms. 
and may not ho sold to licensed retail dealers of Madias, 
From this it may be inferred tliiit the Madras Government sup- 
plies this improved commodity to the Madras army : mid 
beg to suggest to it the following mere eommereial mode el 
estimating the utility to itself of such restrictions as tlic above. 
Thc*y enhance the price which Government has to pay as a eon* 
sumor. Set off the enhanced price which Govcruuient itse 
pays, against the amount of its abkarry revenue for 
protection these restrictions aro intended, and what would e 
the balance. We would venture to say the restriction costs tie 
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Government much more thau the abkarry returns in excess of 
what it would return if this trade were free. This is a matter 
of small moment, but it exhibits a violation of important 
principles. 

The remaining Acts of 1815, which we have not specially 
noticed, arc as follows : 

An AcJ for Bengal to amend the law regarding the Registra- 
tion of Deeds. An KqI for Bengal, concerning the examination 
and appointment of Mahomedan Law officers. An Act to 
amend the Law regarding the issue of commissions of the 
Peace. An Act for empowering Courts to issue warrants in 
case of failure to serve summonses. An Act for Bombay, for 
the better management, kc. of funds for police and municipal 
purposes. An Act for Bengal, to provide for the appointment 
of Nazirs in the Miiusitf’s Courts. An Act, extending certain 
privileges of the Bengal army to the armies of the other presi- 
dencies. An Act for the punishment of offences committed by 
convicts, &c. An Act respecting the appointment, &c. of agents 
for the sii]ipression of tlie Mcriah sacnliees in the Hill tracts of 
Orissa. An Act for regulating the time of the sniling of ships 
carrving emigrants from Madras to Jamaica, British Guiana, 
and Trinidad. An Act to regulate the granting, k^. licenses for 
the sale of spirituous li(]uors in Galcutta. An Act to empower 
tlic Government of Bombay to ap])oint Joint Zillah or Joint 
Session Judges. An Act for Madras, for enabling Session 
Judges to award fines in compensation to injured parties. 

In the year 1810 only eleven Acts were passed, the smallest 
number in any one year since the establishment of the Legis- 
lative Council; in consecpicnce of the absence of the Governor- 
General, and his being engaged in duties wliich left no leisure 
for legislation. Acts passed when the Governor- General is 
away, are styled as passed by the President of the Council 
of India, with the assent of the Right Hon'ble the Governor- 
General of India; but the assent may safely bo asserted to bo 
merely formal; and no legislation of considerable importance 
can be undertaken or carried through when ho is absent. 

Act No. 1 of 1840, is an Act for amending the law regarding 
die appointment and remuneration of Pleaders in the Courts of 
the East India Company. It repeals a great number and variety 

I’ogulations, and establishes one set of rules, or one code on this 
subject, for the three presidencies. The class -of Pleaders, in the 
Gourts of the East India Company are not, as the term Pleader 
popularly denote, solely advocates ; advocates they are, but 
fhey are also legal draughtsmen : they draw the plaints, pleas, and 
other written proceedings, and besides, do the duties which in 
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English practice belong to the attornies. There is no teclmi- 
cal law to prevent the Pleader also being the General agent in 
the cause as well as the legal agent ; and the Pleader often in 
fact fills three characters ; that denoted by his name ; that of 
vakeel, which properly means attorney, and denotes an inferior 
kind of legal agency; and that of agent or muktear. 

This Act opens the office of Pleader “ to all person^ of wliat- 
over nation or religion,” subject only to the following restric- 
tion, viz. ; that no person shall bo admitted a Pleader unless lie 
has obtained a certificate that he is of good characte^and duly 
qualified for the office. But barristers are excepted : they are 
entitled as such to plead in the Siidder (Chief) Courts of tlic 
East India Company. If however a Barrister chooses, ns some 
have done, to establish themselves in these Courts, to exercise the 
miscellaneous function of Pleaders, it would ajipcar, that they 
would be subject to the same rules of the Court as the rieatlcrs 
arc. 

By this Act the Pleader is allowed to settle by private agree- 
ment tbo amount of his fees or remuneration : but adverse parlies 
under a decree for costs are only to be charged according to the 
rates fixed by an old* Regulation, and which arc graduated 
according to the value of the matter in litigation, and varying 
from five per cent, to one per cent., but restricted in the aggre- 
gate to 1,000 rupees (ITOO sterling.) As Barristers arc al- 
lowed to practice only as such, it would np})car to follow that 
all the essential rights and privileges of their status arc pre- 
served to (belli : and therefore that their ronuineration rctaiiis 
the character of a qiiiddam honorarium^ and cannot he made 
the subject of bargain, nor enforced like that of the I’lcadeis 
by suit or action. Wo state these propositions as iiifcrcuecs 
If this were the place for expressing our opinion, prohaldy it 
would be in favor of the principle of allowing all rciuuiieratiun 
to be the subject of bargain : as really the most economical to 
the suitors and public, and not at all derogating from the hoiioi 
of tbo profession, according to any just theory or standard ot 
morals, and adapted to put an end to illegitimate bargaining la 
India, where the professional rule is, ‘ make money any how}ou 
can.’ 

Act 2 is remarkable as a regulation of trade, in Uic import- 
ant article of cotton. The summary of it is thus given in tno 
index : 

“ Cotton wool unscrewed may be exported duty free Irom f 
‘ subordinate port of the Bombay presidency to the port o on 
' bay, and from (fny Madras port which may be exeiiiptcc lo 
‘ duty.” 
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“ Cotton wool unscrewed may be imported into Bombay from 
‘ any port of the continent of India.’’ 

This in J840 ! This Act, of course, as far as it goes, is com- 
mendable : not positively however, but negatively, as the repeal 
of a highly objectionable restriction. 

Act 3, for Bombay y and Act 1 of the succeeding year (1H47) 
for the l^orth Western ProvinceSy are for the establishment 
and maintenance of bcundary marks, — the former, of fields ; 
the latter of fields or estates: and the two acts are alike, with 
the exception of this minute, but important ditference. Both 
acts are for objects highly commendable, viz., the better defi- 
nition and security of landed property ; the prevention of en- 
croachments and disputes, and the identification of lauds 
assessed to, or exempted from, the puljlie revenue. Their 
practical value must depend on administration. There is no 
similar act for — unless indeed, Act 9 of 1H47, though 

it is for diflerent purposes and less general, be similar. 

Act No. 4 is an Act for amending the Law regarding the 
sale of land in execution of decrees in the territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Fort William in Bengal. The 
phraseology used in this Act to describe its territorial scope 
is remarkable, and raises in our mind doubts which may not 
occur to better informed persons. For, first the Act contains 
a set of rules for the territories subject to the presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, except the N. W. l^rovinccs ; 
and then follow, a set of rules for the N. W. Provinces of 
the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, 
lie.; which expressions imply that the N. W. Provinces are 
territories of Bengal, and subject to the Bengal Government; 
hut the fact is not generally understood to be so. The 
N. W. Provinces have a Lieut. Governor; a distinct system 
or establishment of courts, from the lowest grade to the highest ; 
and when Bengal, as often happens, has a Deputy Governor, the 
Lieut. Governor of the N. W. Provinces, is, we apprehend, of 
co-ordinate rank, and not subordinate to him. 

Act No. 8 is an Act for determining the duration of the 
existing settlement of the North Western Provinces ; mcaniiig, 
the existing current arrangements between government and the 
cultivators of the soil respecting the rent payable to Government, 
find the length of their terms of Jiolding. The settlement, it 
appears, was mado for different periods, and not always, as is 
*^aid, according to the orders of Government. This Act, therc- 
fure, to avoid confusion and litigation, defines the period until 
'^^hicli the junima (rent) shall be considered as fixed in all 
villages comprized within certain specified districts : e. g. Pani' 
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put (district) Until July 1st, 1872. Hmar (district) until 
July 1st, 1860. Twenty-seven districts are, in this manner, 
enumerated. The year 1872 is the latest, 1857 the earlicbt 
period at which any of the settlements will expire. Leases 
however for longer periods are to continue : and existing rents 
are to bo payable after the end of the term, unless the renter 
has given twelve month's notice, or the Government §hall have 
revised the settlement. These provisions vary little from tlie 
ordinary law of landlord and tenant. Jlie law is a good 
one ; but it may bo hoped, that before any of the peniuds lixed 
in the Act shall arrive, the administration of the land rc\eime 
and the tenures all over India will undergo revision. Tlie other 
Acts of 1816 invito no particular criticism, and arc as lollows: 

An Act for placing the Police of Surat under the IMiigisiiiito 
An Act for the more convenient administration of the Goverii- 
ment of the country called tlie Bhutti lerritory. An Act 
remirdinct the deposit of Diet money for witnesses in jictty cihe^ 
An Act to authorize the Aladras (Jovernment to extend to otlicr 
iiorts within tlm Madras Territory, Act 4 of 1812 (on vliich 
we have animadverted.) An Act for regulating the ])roL'eediii'-8 
in certain cases of distraint for arre.irs of rent. An Act Ici 
taking part of Candcish and Ahmedmiggnr out of the [tciiiral 


regulations. i c . 

In the year 1847 twcntv-tlireo Acts were passed ; the lii^l 
eighteen, by the President of the Council, with the assent ol the 
Governor-General; the last live, by tlie Goveriior-Ceneral m 
Council ; and every Act passed since, may, wcbchove, be ivgml- 
cd as an arrear leff by Lord llardingc. 

Act No. I of 1817 IS the Act we have already montionni 
for the establishment and maintenance of boundary marks m 
the N. AV. Provinces, and deserves commendation. 

Act No. 2 is a declaratory Act, to relieve the Coiuls o 
jfisliers of ihe Peace from an interpretation, put W ‘ ^ 
prfmo Court of Calcutta on Act •') of in 10. Lins ^ ; 
of 1810 ) substitutes a solemn afliriuation lor the absutt piaoiiw, 
of swearing witnesses, on jadioial proceedings, by the 'oia 
of the Ganges or upon tlio Koran; and umpiestiouably, aiii. 
inn to all recognized rules of interpretation, the Actapp a s > 
Courts of all kinds and denominations ; but Di. <iU,cr 
Iho Supremo Court of CnlcutUi decided that ibolt .m 
Courts sitting by H. M.'s Commission, are not within I . j 
tioTS the AeP We shall not repeat 
of the crroiicousuess ot this decision: i s 
duco into the Calcutta Police Courts Uie ,|,c 

by the water of the Ganges and upon the Koran, 
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Justices had discontinued, interpreting the Act as wo do. The 
present Act merely takes the Courts of Justices of the Peace 
out of this decision and consequently again restores the solemn 
affirmation to those tribunals. 

Almost every year gives us one and sometimes two Acts re- 
lating to Cooly Emigration. Act 8 of 1847 again permits, what 
had shortly before been prohibited, Emigration to take place 
from Madraii as well as Calcutta : but under tlie costly, and in 
a degree illusory, though double, superintendence of one Agent 
for the Madras and another for the Mauritius Government. 

Act 0 is an Act regarding the assessment of lands gained 
from the sea or from rivers by alluvion or dereliction within the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa;" and is an Act of great 
importance, as it respects its practical scope or application. 
After specifying the Government Surveys, which have been 
made in certain districts, it provides that whenever on inspection 
of the Map, it shall appear to the Local revenue authorities that 
land has been washed away from or lost to any estate paying 
revenue directly to Government, they shall make a ])roporlionatc 
deduction from the revenue : and whenever, on the like inspec- 
tion, land shall apjiear to have been added to any estate, they 
shall assess the same according to the rules applicable to allu- 
vial iucrements : and when, on a like inspection, it shall appear 
that an island has been thrown up in a largo and navigable river 
hiihle to be taken possession of by Government, they shall assess 
and settle the land according to existing rules on such occasions. 

J he existing revenue surveys are to be in force for the above 
purposes for ton years from certain speciiied dates, tJic earliest 
ot which is hsSO, and the latest 1815 ; from wliich dates we learn 
that between 1815 and 1817 no new survey was completed and 
that these surveys are of rectmt introduction : which facts deserve 
to be noted, as proof of the exceedingly slow and backward 
character of the Lcadonhall-strcet Government. To the im- 
provement which comes from without, and takes its rise in free 
discussion and in the action of enlightened opinion, it is all but 
impervious, in consequence of its system of secrecy. 

Act 12 deserves to bo mentioned, as making an improvement 
m the relative siaius of Munsilfs and Sudder Amins, (the two 
ower grades of (chiefly) native judges) as towards their superiors, 
the civil service judges. The Munsiff has jurisdiction to the 
extent of 500 rupees (.1350), the Sudder Amin to the extent 
of 1,000 rupees (LTOO). This Act, reciting “ the more elevated 
position which these classes now occupy in the judicial scale, 
abolishes the. power which the Judge has hitherto had of fining 
them in case of slight misconduct and neglect of duty. 
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Act 15 is an Act to autliorizo the Governor of Bengal lo 
nppoint an officer to riinko a survey of lands in the Town of 
Valent la. The survey is now in the course of being made, 
and is, we may hope, the liarhingcr of improvements imiel, 
needed, which would, without it, be impracticable. 

Act 10 is also an important local Act and perhaps connected in 
design with the preceding one. It is entitled an Act “ Spr consti- 
tuting Commissioners for the improvement of the Io\yn of Cal- 
cutta partly by appointment of Government and partly by election 
of tlie rate-pavers." A similar Act was passed in 1810,djLit never 
came into operation from not having been adopted ns was iv- 
niiired, by a public meeting of the inhabitants. This Act ])io- 
vides, that the Government should appoint uU the Connni.sMoncrs, 
unless within one month after it was passed, the inhabitants shonld 
do what was required on their parts to bring it into open, tmn. 
This the inhabitants did. The Act provides that theie sliiill be 
seven Commissioners, one for each of tlie four divistons ol the to«n, 
to be elected by the rate-pavers of the divisioti, and tlircc to l,c 
nnnointed by Oovornmeut. T’lie Commissioners who hav,i been 
atqininted by Government are, the Chief Magistrate ol ( iilcuiiii, 
the gentleman who is making the survey of the town utidcr .\,t 
l.'i, ntid an eminent I'residcncy Surgeon, llie elections provnl 
the immense prcpondenince ol native inlluenco, and iliiil tl,e 
natives took a very lively interest in the Coniniisstoii. Him, 
of the divisions elected native gentlemen, lielongnig to Imiiilite 
of good consideration, and the remaining division a very yimiif; 
European who probably owed his election to the coniH.clioii o 
his family with the old Conservancy arrangemenls C,ts tvsul 
on the whole, disappointed the Lngbsh part ol the coni iiti y 
and among them many friends of Alunicipal Goveriinient . t, 
as appears to tis not justly. The Native commissioners are V'l 
men, with a Hindu College education and their « ' « 

take place by election of their fcllow-e.t.zens, ^ 
they have had from the general body of " s and 

is matter for congratulation among the J ,1 j;, of the 

improycinent, if it may be considciod as an 

^"The'AcfpLidcs that the Commissioners 
salaries as shall bo lixcd by Government. The sa ^^^1 
been fixed is 2.b0 Rupees per mensem, ^ allowances- 
them, except the Chief Magistrate who 1>'« ^ f ,2 coiistb 
These salaries are paid out ol 

tuto a charge of 1 ,. 500 Rupees (t • , g,q,ject U> 

Commissioners appoint their own J* • , j { clerk at 

approbation of Government. They have appointed 
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600, a Collector at 400, a Surveyor at 600, and an Assessor at 400 
rupees per mensem. The charge of the Clerk and of the Surveyor 
are now for the first time brought upon the assessment fund, 
and added to the charge of the Commissioners' salaries and some 
increase of establishments, considerably intrench upon the fund. 
But against this, the Act provides a new tax, upon carriages, 
keranchis^ hackeries, carts, horses, ponies, and was intended 
also upon draught hullotks (the animals chiefly used for draught) 
but the enacting part of the Act omits them, and consequently 
has not given effect to the schedule which specified a tax for 
them. These taxes are not to be imposed until the Commission- 
ers shall have submitted to Government rules for the assessing 
and levying of them, and these rules shall have been approved 
by the Governor of Bengal and the Governor- General in Coun- 
cil ; — so that still, hope may be indulged that these taxes will not 
come into operation; and failing this resource, the Act presents 
another, free from all objection, except the popular one against all 
taxation ; we allude to the house assessment, which, now five per 
cent., may, by the Act, be increased with the sanction of Govern- 
ment. The objections to the wheel tax are obvious. In India, 
carriages are not luxuries but necessaries, and many families 
having one, may fairly plead poverty as a ground of exemption. 
Many persons too poor to keep a carriage for their families, are 
still obliged to keep one to take them to the place of their 
daily occupations ; and poverty obliges many to make one carriage 
serve for the common use of several. These taxes it is obvious 
press alike on persons between whose circumstances there is all 
the ditference between poverty and affluence. Some of the car- 
riages enumerated, (keranchis,) belong to and are used only 
by th^ very poorest people. As to hackeries, — many of them 
belong to the drivers, mere labouring people, whose implements 
of labour or trade they are, and which, as such, ought specially 
to be exempted, -though other carriages were subject to taxation. 
On other grounds an exemption might be claimed for tliem : 
on a hackery which costs only 20 or 30 rupees, the annual tax 
proposed is 5 rupees; on a carriage which may cost 1500 rupees, 
the annual tax is but 32 rupees per annum; on a buggy 
the cost of which varies from 700 to 1000 rupees, the an- 
nual tax is but 16. The purposes also for which hackeries 
are almost exclusively employed — taking produce to and from 
the markets, and to and from the ware-houses and wharfs, afford 
an argument for exemption. Things used for such purposes are 
the very last things to be taxed, and not until there are no 
other taxables. The Schedule imposes a tax on draught tattoos, 
the very lowest description of pony and belonging only to the 

D 1 
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very poorest people ; on which ground they should be exempt as 
donkeys, for the same reason, have always been exempted in 
England. They will also be difficult to assess and collect and 
will be open to numerous evasions. A tax exhibiting such fea- 
tures is a bad one. 

The only regular tax at present at the disposal of tlio Com- 
missioners is the house assessment, which is five par cent, on 
the actual rent, where it can bo ascertained, and produces about 
two and half lakhs of rupees or ^*25,000 stg. per annum, and 
consequently gives the assessed rental of Calcutta, at fifty Inkhs 
of rupees or half a million stg. The premises assessed exceed 
seventeen thousand, of which by far the greater number are 
rated quarterly at lois than one rupee or two shillings All 
are separately assessed, and none arc exempted from assess- 
ment : and therefore the assessment lists afford some critenon 
to judge, if wo had no other, of the condition of the mass 
of the population. The 17000 assessments are paid by about 
10,000 persons. It has been calculated that about ^00,000 
persons earn their daily bread in Calcutta; if only half of them 
reside within its limits, in the 18,000 huts and lionscs under 
assessment, how indescribably wretched must be the condition 
of vast numbers of them, as it rcsjiocts mere hahitation, irres- 
pective of the thousand nuisances of which tlie crowded jiiasses 
are at once the cause and victims for want of Municipal (jo\crii- 

ment. . 

Tho Act proposes excellent objects for the commission. Alter 
the payment of salaries, &c. it directs that tlio liiiids shall be 
applied to the following purposes, viz. 

1 . The formation of tanks and acpieducts for the coiiveyauce 

of water to all parts of the town. * 

2. Opening streets and squares in crowded parts ol tiie 

а. Filling up stagnant pools of water and removing obstruc- 
tion to the free circulation of air. 

4. Lighting and watering tho roads and streets. 

б. Cleansing and repairing the same and tho drains oi 


6. And in improving and embellishing tho said to^n 

in order to effect these objects, the Act gives the IjOf 
that additional funds will be supplied by Governmen , 'W 
said to have fifty Lakhs (half a million steiding) o 
tory fund, properly belonging to the town, besides ^ 
revenue properly municipal, and which can scarce y - 
if the commissioners present feasible plans of impro 
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The Commission has now been six months in existence, and 
is beginning to be reproached with having done nothing. And, 
BO far as appears, nothing peculiar has been done ; but from 
enquiry, we believe, that what has really been done amounts to 
much, though not apparent to the general body of the people, 
and is both a present good and contains the seeds of great 
reforms, Jhe germ of fruits which will bo publio blessings. 
Nuisances of every kind were on the iiicre^ise. The Commis- 
sioners have put a check to their increase, but it takes time 
cffectually*to attack and abate them, and much, in this respect, 
depends on the police, who are thoroughly inefficient, and much 
on the magistracy. Negligence was the order of the day— neg- 
lect of the roads, of the drains, of the lights, of the water- 
ing; neglect of every duty. For the heads to plan and devise as 
little as possible, and for the hands to get off with as little work 
as possible, was the system. All this is no longer the case ; but 
the Commissioners have to work for the most part with the old 
establishments, which have to be taught that the Commission- 
ers will not be satisfied with what satisfied their predecessors. 
The Commissioners have to mend the old tools, and fit them for 
their business ; and besides this, they have to clear away the 
arrears left by the neglect of their predecessors. All this ex- 
plains why, so far as appears, the Commissioners may be 
said to have done nothing. What has had to be done first, from 
the very nature of it, is not apparent, and reasonable men will 
not on that account lose their faith in the Commission. 

Act 17 of 1847 is ‘^an Act for remedying a defect in the Law 
regarding undiscovered defaults in the prosecution of suits.” 
- The Act describes the defect in the preamble ; and it consists 
in the following rule: — 

That the discovery of defaults in the prosecution of suits 
and appeals invalidates all proceedings in such suits and ap- 
peals, which may have been had since the occurrence of the 
defiuilt 

And to cure the defect the Act provides that a default shall bo 
considered as cured, if the opposite party has neglected to take 
advantage of it and passed it over. We should have thought 
that on general principles of jurisprudence, defaults of form 
were cured by the opposite party passing them over, and that 
an Act to this effect was unnecessary. 

Act 19 is an Act to make amendments in the Articles of War, 
which were passed in 1845 for the native army. This Act 
repeals the former Act and enacts anew one body of articles 
with the amendments. On the merits of these articles we do 
not feel ourselves competent to pronounce an opinion, except as 
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it respects their style and composition, ^hich is simple, perspicu- 
ous, and concise, and their arrangement, 'whioh appears to us 
orderly and convenient. In a popular point of view they arc 
chiefly remarkable, for reviving corporal punishment. The 
necessity for this is universally asserted by military men so far 
as we have had the opportunity of collecting opinions. By the 
articles of 1845, 200 lashes were permitted : by the present only 
50, the maximum which can be awarded by any Court Martial ; 
quite a sufficient number we should say for the only two 
useful ends of military punishment, example, and the giving to 
the mutinously inclined and the refractory, a motive for the itii- 
mediate performance of some present act or duty, which cannot 

be dispensed with. « i v i i 

Act 20 is the new copyright Act. It establishes the same 
copyright in India as by the recent Act is established in Eng- 
land and is entitled, an Act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing in the Territories subject to the Government of the East 
India Company, by defining and providing for the enforcement 
of the right called copyright therein." 

The remaining Acts of the year 1847, which we have not 
specially noticed, are the following. An Act to provide for 
the appointment of Constables and Peace officers at the 
Straits settlements. An Act for Madras, to enable the 
Governor in Council to appoint any military officer a magnstrate. 
An Act to facilitate the execution of the sentences orccrtiun 
courts established by the Governor* General in Council. An 
Act to establish a new copper currency in Penang, l>uigapon\ 
and Malacca. An Act to regulate distresses for small rents m 
Calcutta. An Act for amending Act 30 of 183(1. An Act 
relating to the transportation of convicts from Hong hong. 
An Act relating to cooly emigration from Ceglon. An Ac^ 
repealing parts of certain old regulations. An Act lor curing 
the invalidity of the ‘registration of deeds in certain cases, 

Act to enable tlie Supreme Court of Domhay 
business out of term as in term: and one . 

apart for the despatch of the Criminal business. An aci 
the amendment of Act 31 of 1838. for 

Here ends the chief part of our labours; and it ^ ^ 

us only to give some general elucidations of tn® 
irroupingthe Acts into a few principal classes. It is siiii 
We plodding task: but the dilTusion of knowledge is 
and a more useful one wo deem, than that of tlie sop 
dazzles and amuses. , jt paa 

Acts relating to tlie Governor General . 0 . 

been seen there are several; and we have already a 
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Upon them. All of them, except one (Act 1 of 1834,) were 
passed for the purpose of conferring on the Governor- General 
individually, “ all the powers of Governor- General in Council, 
except the power of making Laws or regulations." To our 
former remarks we will only here add, that Acts of this kind 
have been much more frequent than could probably have been 
anticipated by parliament. The objection, however, which they 
raise in our minds is l^ss, to the large powers which they give 
to the Governor- General, than to the other, consequence, that 
they le£tve the all important function of legislation to be car- 
ried on without the Governor- General. It is enough here to 
state.— this is not the place for arguing, the objection, as it would 
necessarily lead to a very long digression^ 

Respecting the Presidency Governors, — the next persons 
in official rank, — there is only one Act of the class “ Personal 
but it is a remarkable one, and was passed on occasion of the 
Governor of Madras leaving the Presidency Town. Its object 
was to make the Governor’s orders while away, as valid as 
orders of the Governor in Council. On the anomalous character 
of this Act we remarked in a former article. 

We may next point out, as forming a separate class, •the Acts, 
of which there are several, putting particular districts, usually on 
account of their disturbed state, under the orders of the Gover- 
nor-General : who thereupon usually establishes a special Agent, 
Civil or Military, to govern them. There are also several Acts 
the converse of this kind ; putting districts under the ordinary 
regulations and within the common legal jurisdictions. 

These differences in the manner of governing have given 
rise to the distinction of provinces by the names of regu- 
lation and Non-regulation Provinces. On the policy of 
these Acts the public have generally no means of judging. 
The motives for the latter class are political. Often, we believe, 
the emergency which gives occasion for them springs out of the 
untimely and unwise application of regular forms and systems 
to barbarous tribes and countries in a primeval condition. 

The Acts relating to the Revenue of course are numerous. 
The principal branches of the Revenue are, the £and Revenue, 
the Opium monopoly, the Salt revenue, the Customs, and the 
Stamps. Of these the first is by far the most productive and im- 
portant; but from 1834 to 1848, from the first to the last page of 
the Act Book, there is not a single Act defining or modifying the 
principle or rule of assessment. We conclude that it is either not 
yithin the prescribed jurisdiction of the Legislative Council or 
is deemed not within the province of legislation. In, perhaps 
the half of Bengal, the Revenue is permanently settled : and to 
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this extent, the amount and principle of assessment are taken 
out of the province of legislation : but the rest of India is khas 
.(Company’s land) held for longer or shorter terms directly of 
Government, whose principal rule to guide the Collectors (tho 
land stewards of India) judging from the result, appears, for tk 
most part, to have been, “get as much as you can.” We took 
tho opportunity in tho proper place of praising tlie new Revenue 
sale law; but it relates only to the parts^ of Bengal where tho 
Revenue is permanently settled : and there are many other Acts 
of an auxiliary kind which deserve commendation, in^a lower 
degree, because less important. 

Tho OptUM Monopoly, — which i)roduccs a revenue of from 
one to two millions sterling,— respecting this also, not a 
Act has been passed *by the liCgislativo Council. The terms 
of the Opium Monopoly on this side of India arc contained 
in an old Bengal Regulation of Government. Tlie poppy may 
be grown only in certain districts, and only for GovcrniiKml. 
These two rules have settled every thing, except the one 
great imperial-politico,*cconomical question : and tliat, we 
believe, is beyond the ptcscribed province of tho Legislative 
Council . 

It is not quite the case with Salt as with Opium. Tlio Salt 
monopoly, as it is still often called, has been broken in iipuii. 
But the monopoly rules are still contained in an old Ik'iigiil 
Regulation of Government, and have not been touched hy the 
Legislative Council, probably also because they are out of its 
prescribed jurisdiction. Tho Directors take care ol all siicli 
things. But, salt being a necessary of domestic consumptium 
and a universal condiment, oven of tlio poorest people, a good 
deal of internal regulation on the subject has been necessarily 
required ; and consequently, there are numerous Acts relating 
to Salt, alike with reference to the prevention of smuggling and 
the gradual cheapening of tho article. 

Foreign Salt being admissible now, this article also appears 
in tho tariff of Customs : but tho rate of duty is fixed, in 
Leadcnhall Street, and is merely registered by the Legislative 
Council. Be* tho character of the salt and opium revenues 
what it may, tho praise or tho blame belongs to the autlioritios 
in Pdngland : and their repeal or modification, if repealed oi 
modified they are to he, must ho settled in England, lo a 
degree of which tho English public is quite unaware, the Lover* 
nor-Geucral and Governor- General in Council, and rrosidcnc) 
Governors and Governors in Council arc tho mere 
scarcely, a deliberativo voice to take and cai*ry out the orders o 
authorities in England : and seeing such to bo the case, wo ct 
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lot uoderstand why great Indian interests which undoubtedly arc 
sonnected with imperial interests have been so generally renounced|^ 
3y parliament. 

Foreign Salt; llie customs duty on this is imposed in an 
^ct of the Legislative Council, but is fixed in England, at a rate 
supposed sufficiently moderate to let it in, to compete with 
:he Indian article, the price of which is fixed by Government. 
The profit on the Indian article and the duty on the im- 
ported article are supposed to be equivalent. On a hundred 
mannds»of salt the Government receives as much for duty, 
as it would make of profit on the same quantity if it came 
out of its own godowns. Such, as we understand, is the 
theory of the existing arrangements. But the calculations, 
we believe, are not to be depended upon ; the duty is in a 
great degree arbitrary; and the element of commercial free- 
dom or ordinary competition is as yet, from the very nature 
of the case, wholly wanting. In the discussions on this 
subject, it is commonly treated as a question between foreign 
Salt and Indian Salt: but if the trade were set free, mines 
which are closed by the existing policy would soon be opened 
in the heart of the country, against which foreign Salt would 
have no chance of competing. 

Of the general tariff, of Customs Duties, no complaint could 
reasonably be made, as it respects their amount, as originally 
settled: but the fact that their subsequent increase in 1845, has 
diminished the returns to the Exchequer, proves a short sighted 
policy ; and the increase in many respects showed either igno- 
rance or indifference as to the manner in wliich it would affect 
the local consumption and particular classes of consumers. Only 
low duties should be laid by measure and hulk ; high duties 
should always bo ad valorem ; or they press unequally and 
unjustly on the poorer classes whoso wretched kind of wines, 
for instance (necessaries), or spirits, would turn Dives sick, and 
yet they are as highly taxed as the rich Ealcrnian of Dives. In 
the Act of 1845 this consideration w^as violated. 

As it respects the articles selected for the Customs Duties, it is 
sufficient to mention that Cotton is liable to export duty, for our 
readers to appreciate the wisdom from which the Act emanated. 
The double tax, first of what is collected for land revenue 
before it can be taken oil’ the ground, and next the Custom’s duty 
has well nigh stopped the production of this necessary article 
on the Western side of India. 

The English Statutes, transferred to the Act Book of the 
Legislative Council, are numerous, but they appear not to 
have been adopted by rule or system. For example. Lord 
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Broughams Law Amendment Act, which was passed in 1833, 
like Lord Somers’s of the same name, is a miscellany of laws 
•on various subjects ; parts have been taken out one by one, 
as may be surmised to have happened through accidental post- 
prandian suggestions, of some judge to some member of Coun- 
cil, in a gossiping talk about Law or Legislation or particular 
cases which had been recently litigated. Thus, \n J839, 
out of the said miscellany, the section ‘was adopted by which 
debts over due, after demand, were made to bear interest : in 
1840, the provisions respecting the incompetency of witnesses 
by reason of interest and respecting arbitrations, and in 1841, 
we have another batch from the same statute. 

At the end of 1839, the Act of parliament for the amendment 
of the Law relating to Dower, and the Act for the amendment 
of the law of inheritance were adopted: land in India, except 
of Hindus and Mahomedans, being real property. Wc are 
quoting these merely as instances ; our present object being 
merely to bring out a fact and illustrate it. As British subjects 
all over India are subject tp British law and to the common law 
in the state in which i| was when the Supreme Court was o.sta- 
blisUed, it is important that the reforms of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture should to bo regularly systematically and successively 
adopted. Tins branch of Legislation has virtually been placed 
in the bands of the Supreme Court judges, and Iience the tardy 
progress made in it. Thus, the Bankrupt Laws have never been 
transjilantcd to India. The only Insolvent Law is that originally 
passed in 1828, and was peculiar. The bad habits of commerce 
in Calcutta would never probably, have grown to their present 
enormity, nor produced such destructive fruits, if the Bank- 
rupt and Insolvent Law had more nearly resembled the Eng- 
lish, and the successive improvements of the latter liad been 
adopted. 

The subject of Pdnglisli Statutes, calls to recollection the case 
of Foreign Oriental and other Non-British iuces,— sucli 
as Parsis, Armenians, Greeks, Oriental Jews, i^c , wlio arc 
under English Law for the arbitrary reason, that it is the lex 
loci of India, because of all countries under British sway to which 
a different law has not been conceded. Their claim to relief 
has been established. No one can doubt it : and a liw loci more 
consonant with reason and justice as it respects such classes, 
has been prepared by the Indian Law Commissioners ; Lit 
wholly shelved, through, wo may justly say the weakness of the 
Legislative Council and the narrow principles or the indifference 
of the Court of Directors. The proposed lex loci also provide 
for the class of native Christians, whom no philosophic min , 
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not to say religious, can contemplate without some feelifig of 
interest, nor regard with indifference the social penalties to 
which they are liable, from the exercise of the rights of man and 
rights of conscience. The law alluded to confined itself simply 
to giving relief against some of those penalties — particularly the 
penalty of disinheritance of vested rights of property. Such 
subjects as these are proper for the Council of State of India. 
That Council of State ought to have the inherent strength to 
deal with them, independently of the Leadenhall Street proprie- 
tory oligaichy : but at present the Council seems to want both 
the strength and the independence requisite. 

Wo cannot also but think a new Marriage Law, one of the 
things which might justly have been expected from the Legis- 
lative Council of India : for, whether the lex loci on the subject 
of marriage, and in relation to British subjects proper, be Lord 
Ilardwicke’s Act, or the older common law,^ it is certain, that 
neither is suited to the various classes comprized within its 
scope, nor to the circumstances of India. On this important 
subject a largo body of information ^yas supplied in the su'ih 
number of this work. Since then, Various memorials have 
been addressed to the authorities in Inaia and at home. But, 
liitherto, nothing has been done ; though the necemt\f for Legis- 
lative interference is every year becoming more palpable. 

it has been seen that a very considerable portion of the whole 
Act Book consists of Acts for particular presidencies and 
PRESIDENCY TowNS, — for Bombay, Madras, the Straits Settle- 
ments, mScc., and our readers must have often remarked in these, a 
very narrow spirit and exploded principles. We ascribe their 
origin entirely to tlie local Governments. They are the Legis- 
lation of the Presidency Governor in the name of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and display the tastes, objects and passions usual in 
small corporate bodies. Undoubtedly the local authorities must 
be consulted on what concerns their own districts : but still local 
legislation admits of the apjdication of general principles; and 
tlio use of a grand Council of State is, to see that every thing, 
howsoever originated, squares with imperial, philosopliic, recog- 
nized or statesmanlike standards. 

Of Acts, properly Political, there appear to us, to bo but two : 
the Act commonly called for establishing the liberty of the 
press, and the Act placing offences against the state under the 
cognizance of the ordinary tribunals. Arbitrary power had 
attained its grand climacteric on the deportation of Mr. Bucking- 
ham ; and, brought on a premature decline by the overstrain- 
ed vigor of that occasion. In the former of these Acts we se^ 
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it, in relation to the press, in an apparent state of old ngp, 
in its decrepitude, and, if we may pursue the metaphor, 
gouty and bed-ridden. This Act is its crutch, which in any 
lit of momentary paroxysm^ wo may see it snatch up, as a 
weapon to beat down opposition. Connected with it tliore arc 
provisions, such as the form of registration, which it is very 
easy to neglect ; and the neglect or violation of which^niay form 
a ready instrument of oppression to any* official who may he ar- 
bitrarily or despotically disposed. Indeed, it is by no means 
improbable that any use which is ever likely to be moilc of (Ins 
Act, will be found to be an abuse of it. A law cannot lay umkr 
a heavier ground of condemnation. 

In the class of Acts ArFEciiNO commercial carital, i( is 
remarkable how very small is the number of Acts lor the incor- 
poration of Joint Stock Companies, comiuircd with tho very 
great number of such companies aclnally or recently in existr'iicc 
The Assam Company, whose Act was jiusscd in IHlo, tin; Ikngul 
Bonded Warehouse Company, and tho three Semi-Go\cn)iiiciit 
Banks in the three presidencies respectively, arc the only iiicdipo- 
rated companies in India. Wc/ietr, arc as aware as the iiu ivlnuir. 
the lawyer, the cajiitalist in England arc, how ill adiijitcd, how 
fatal often, the rules of tho Common Law are to the interims, iii 
any sort of hiisincivs, of a numerous Joint Stock ])ropriddrv 
body: but wo are ohlig(‘d to submit to a settled policy llic 
desire for incorporation is eliokod in its first iiiipuLc h\ the 
liostile ma.xims which arc known or supi)osed to pivMiil at tlic 
India House,— tho inheritance, we may surmise, of tlii> ollicial 
men of the present day, from the days ot moiiojioly. Hie late 
Union Bank is the only Joint Slock Bank, wliieli has ohlaiiud 
power to sue and he sued by its laiblic ullioer ; to wlncli 
arc superadded a ftwv special provisions to make shaivhoiili.'i^ 
liable to creditors. 

The A('TS relating to the Courts of the khist Inilia toiTipan\ 
are numerous, and embraeo a very great variety ut su 'jccb. 
Generally they must have originated with the local aiillimiiie^. 
Collectively they e.xhihit a most respectable amount ol iv 
and the credit belongs, wo believe, to the Sadder Dewanv ^ 
lilts and the Indian Faiw Cominis.sioners. In our previous no 
we have distinguished several of tlicm ; but cannot loi 
referring to the Act rcfpiiring the English judges to recon 
decisions in English. Most of our readers are aware that 
proceedings arc in tlic native languages. Tho intention y 
was, to form a valuable collection of law reports; i 
has not been realized: jurisprudeiitially coiisidcreu, 
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records of law and precedents for other courts and judges, they 
are a mass of rubbish ; but to those who care for the reform 
of the courts, they furnish a largo and valuable body of evidence, 
and prove, as we deem, incontestibly the want of juridical skill 
in this highly lionorable and generally untarnished class of 
functionaries. 

Tlio creation of a new class of magistrates, — the Deputy 
Magistrates in Bengal, was in itself a good, and may we hope, 
be tbefirststep to a new justand more economical and more efficient 
mode of aacruiting the public service generally. The peculiarity 
of this measure is, that by estabbshing an inferior grade of 
magistrates, it opens that branch of the service to the publia 
generally, llie Deputy Magistrates have all been appointed from 
local candidates, either natives or Kuropcans. Considered as 
an experiment of “ free trade," the appointment of Deputy 
Magistrates has completely answered, and is a good augury 
for giving the Local Government power to appoint Magistrates 
ill a similar manner : indeed, though some of tlie Deputy Magis- 
trates have little more power than the darogahs, others have full 
powers, and substantially are Magistrates, tlioiigb paid inferior 
salaries and wanting the privileges of the Civil Service. By no 
other means is the magistracy at all likely to be raised, in num- 
bers, to the public exigencies. Districts larger than any English 
county, have only one Magistrate. Parts of districts as large 
as many English counties have only a Deputy Magistrate. For 
every one of either class there ought to be many. . The expenco 
would be fully repaid by the security which would result to 
persons and property. 

In adverting, as above we have done, to the considerable amount 
of reform winch lias been made in the judicial system, we are 
bound to guard against erroneous conclusions, our object being 
to disseminate truth, and put it in the place of a host of pre- 
vailing fallacies and delusions. We must therefore remind our 
readers of what to many of them will appear a mere truism : 
good rules do not secure good administration ; and in tbo 
Indian system bribery and corruption, perjury and subornation 
ol perjury, forgery and false personations are every where 
active and prevailing agents. The corrupted character of the 
people, and tbo corruptness of the native judicial establish- 
ments, mutually act and react as causes and consequences, and 
until a check is put to these reforms of system, — reforms not 
touching the administrative agents are fallacious. 

Haying now noticed the principal classes of Acts and the 
omissions, we will conclude by observing that on the whole the 
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new Legislative Council has disappointed the expectations 
raised both in and out of Parliament. Two eras are cleaily 
distinguishable : its early and latter days. In the former, ftosli 
from the brain of Jove, it gave many indications of its I’arlia- 
mentary birth and origin; these are gone by; and in its latter 
days all the indications arc of its Leadenball-strcet connection. 
For the sake of India, for the sake of the Imperial interests of 
Great Britain, we pray that the period, when the Charter Act 
expires may be the epoch of its regeneration. 

« 

VosUcript.—h\ page 39.3, wc have spoken of the Customs 
Act of 184.5, in terms which might lead our readers to supixisc 
that the Act has been totally repealed. The repeal is only of 
tlic differential scale ; but the new tariff of enhanced single 
duties is not repealed. Wo observe with plcasiiio that the 1 re- 
sident of the Hoard of Control has been (piestioned on llint 
subject in the House of Commons. We have also tidings of llic 
intention of Mr. Mangles to defend the J>nnd lleve-iue systom. 
In the half of Bengal it is the permanent settlement : m iiiintlior 
part of Bengal, it is the A7(n.s system under one form, mid m 
the N. W. I’rovinccs the Khas system in another I'miii. lu 
Bombay again it is different. And no one defence can aiiplv to 
all of them. A general defence of all would involve the greatest 
conceivable amount of inconsistency and contradiction. 
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Art. V. — 1. General Orders of the Bengal Army. 

%. Sketch of the Rise and Proge.s8 of the Bengal Army. — Cal- 
cutta Star, 1844. 

8. Memoir of Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery ; from the British Indian Military Reywsiiory. 

4. Eepoh of the Suh-jDommittee appointed for the purpose of 
making a revision in the .several equipments in the British 
Artillepj Service. 1819. — Ihid. 

6. Proceedings of the Special Board of Artillery Officers as- 
sembled at Calcutta. 183G-38. 

C. Remarks on the organization of the Corps of Artillery in the 
British service. 1818. 

7. Memorandum on Horse Artillery ; from the East India Unit- 
ed Service Journal. 

In tliG artielo on tlic subject of Lord Ilardinge’s Administra- 
tion, in the XVItli No. of this Review, we entered somewhat in 
detail upon the nature and extent of the reductions tliat had been 
rendered necessary in the Military Establishment of India, by 
the state of the Government finances. \Vc then expressed our 
opinion that these reductions, being unavoidable under the cir- 
cumstances of tlic time, had been carried out in a manner at once 
prudent and considerate . towards the interests of those concern- 
ed; and wo particularly alluded to the circumstance that no 
reduction whatever had been attempted in the Ordnance Esta- 
blishments, but that, on the contrary, they had been put upon a 
more efficient footing generally, and more especially as regarded the 
condition of the scige and field Artillery on and near the frontier. 

Since that article was written, events have occurred on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, startling from their rapidity and most important 
in the results they arc calculated to produce — events, too, which 
must^ ultimately, to a certain extent, affect our military position 
in the East. 

Revolution has shaken empires to their foundations, dynas- 
ties have been overthrown, and a spirit of anarchy, under the 
specious name of liberty, has diffused itself over the length and 
breadth of the old world. At such a crisis, when a single false 
step on the part of any one of the leading nations of Europe 
might give rise to a general war; when all eyes are turned to- 
wards Egypt, whoso fate is hanging on the slender thread of an 
old man’s life; when our amicable relations witli China are over- 
clouded, and conspiracy and rebellion are rife upon our imme- 
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diato frontier ; — common prudence demands that wo should lodt 
carefully to our moans for meeting the threatened stoiMii and 
adopt every necessary precaution to encounter all probable con- 
tingencies. 

The condition of our Military establishment is the chief and 
most immediate point that calls for minute and careful invcfjti- 
gation. This should bo conducted in a s])irit of liriipiesH and 
j^rudence, equally removed from tlic reckless extravagance of u 
newly-created alarm, or the more objectionable parsimony of an 
over-weening security. • 

A general consideration of the various details connected wiih 
this most important subject, woidd far exceed the limits of a 
Review article or the scope of a single ])en. We therefore imrposc 
confining ourselves, for the present, to an investigation of the iiriiud 
condition and reipuromcnts ol one single arm, that of the Artil- 
lery; an arm which the rapid progress of meclinnical science, 
and tlic modern improvements in the art of war arc dndy 
bringing into a iiosition of greater prominence all over tin; 
civilized world. Of the importance attached to the eflieiciit con- 
dition of thi.s arm in our own country, w’e have recently si.n-n u 
remarkable instance, in tlie fact, that while the general (iiuhtnai 
of National defence was loft open to ])uhlic discussion, Go\crn- 
ment promptly adopted the first precaution of making a liigu 
increase to the estaldishmcnt of the Royal Regiment ol ArtillL-rv 

Wo arc not sufliciently acquainted with the subordinate (Ic!:ij 1 s 
of tile Ordnance Corps at Aladras and Rombay, to admit el our 
taking up the subject of the whole Iiidiau Artillery, and iiic 
consequently compelled to limit our remarks to the coiuliiioii of 
tliat arm in Rcngal alone ; but us the general system und eige 
nizatioii of the three Coiqis are very similar, us their prepor- 
tiomite strength and conqiosition closely correspoml, their 
acknowledged merits and defects arc nearly alike, and their le ^i* 
tive positions with regard to tlie other branches of the ser\iee, uro 
influenced by the same regulations and circuinstaiiecs, the aigu 
merits and observations that hear upon the one, ^Yill be fouia 
generally apjilicable to the other two. ^ r .r .1, 

111 entering upon tliis undertaking, to the diniculties 0 \\ it^' 

we are fully alive, wo have but one object in view,— the coibui “ 
cious desire to represent the true condition ot the service in ^ 
various bearings, to excite the attention of all 
evident defects, and by temperate and niibiasscd 
trace thorootof such evils, and suggest the m or 

means of remedy. We have no desire to magni y n 
to carp at deficiencies ; wo would, “ nothing extenua 
down aught in malice.” Wo have no interests 0 0 
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further and none of others to subserve, neither have we any 
pet theories to foster and support. Thus free from the trammels 
of partizan influence or prejudice, we enter upon the task we 
have placed before us, if not with confidence, at least with 
some hope that our intentions may be appreciated and our labour 
not altogether unproductive of good results. 

A history of the rise and progress of the several Ordnance 
Corps in India, is a griat desideratum, but one which, as regards 
Bengal at least, wo hope ere long to see supplied. The advan- 
tages possessed by Europeans over the natives of India in 
practical science and the mechanical arts, even in the earliest 
days of their mutual connection, naturally led to the employ- 
ment of Artillery by the Portuguese, the first European con- 
querors and settlers in Hindustan ; and from that date down to 
the present time, a white face and foreign tongue liavc passed 
in Native Armies as valid diplomas of cflicicncy in all the myste- 
ries of the great arte of Artillcric, and “ the shooting of great 
Ordinance,” as the early writers quaintly expressed themselves. 
The Englisli, when at length admitted to a participation in the 
benefits of Indian commerce and adventure, did not neglect the 
advantages to bo obtained by tliq possession of cannon, and of 
a few Gunners to serve them ; Uhougli the former were pro- 
bably coufjiicd to heavy ship and garrison jficccs, and intended 
merely lor defence, and the Gunners either formed a portion of 
tlie ordinary guards or were taken on emergency from the shij)- 
ping, which, even for many years subsequent, was the sourec 
whence the of the Indian Artillery was mainlv 

ohtaimal. In Bengal, although the first settlements of the Ei{- 
ghsh Last India Company iirofesscd to be purely mercantile, 
we lind that almost from their commencement, a few Artil- 
erymen formed a portion of the guard maintained for the pro- 
tection 0 As early ns Ififit it is recorded 

ha Shaistah Khan the Snbadar of Bengal, applied to the 
Jmtish luetory at H ugly for the aid of a party of European 
uiiucrs, in a war he was then waging against the King of 
Airacan; and though at first denied, he appears to have gained 
object, by the elfoctiuil threat of putting a stop to the Eng- 

Nntitr />y the avarice and oppression of the various 

the ILnl ''' Anictionaries in Bengal, had delermincd on 
^ a»d the establishment of a 

of OrdrTnnPo^^ position at Chittagong, no less than j)icccs 
01 Urduaiicc were sent out ,n the fleet commanded by Admiral 
Ison, for tho defence of tho military works ; and as six 
ompames of Infantry were sent out at the same time, there 
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can be litdo doubt that some provision was also “ado for tbe 
service of such a considerable amount of ArUllciy. Whatever 
aldZl if any, was made to that branch, it subsequently 
Sared in the general reduction of the military cs ablislimcit 
tlmf was enforced on the re-admission of the Lnghsh into Ben- 

^ From this period, it appears, from the occasional mention mado 
of them ill still-existing records, that .“tlie Ounner and l„s 
Crew ” or “the Gun-room Crew, as the Artillery detail was 
designated, continued gradually to increase, though stillnn a very 
liniired scale, until the year 1718, (exactly a century ago,) vvlioii 
coiiscqueiiloii orders from the Court ot Directors the designatiun 
of “ Gun-room Crow” was abolished and a regular Conipanj ol 
Artillery was organized at eacli ol the three Jhcsideticies. Ik* 
Com, .aides consisted cacli of one Second Captain in actual com- 
mand, one Captain LieutcnantaiidDirectorol the Laboiatoiy, (ilii 
Ordnance Commissary of that day.) one I'lrst l.ieutemnii htc- 
worker, one Second Lieutenant I'l reworker, one Lnsigu !■ new uiki , 
four Hergeaiit liombardiers, lour Corporal J omhaidicis, two 
Drummers, and 100 Gunners. That able Artillerist, ilr hoiiin- 
uiiu ilobins, was nominated Captain of each Company, with J 
rank of Fiigiiiccr General and Commuiidet-in-Cliielol Aitill iv 

‘“Tl'm tiigotcd jealousy of the time and the absurd mystciy 
observed in the Laboratory, ullord a j 

more wise and liberal spirit that now prevails. N « 
were Homan Catholics excluded Irom 

I’rotestaiits marriod to Catholics; it was , i ,,,, 

that any Oiriecr or Soldier iii the Company 
a Culliolie, or whoso wife should t 

relimon, should be transferred to the Infanliy. - 
urllier directed that “ no loreigner whether ni our s.n.ce e , - 

‘ (except such as hath been admitted into it W 
‘ of Directors) nor no Indian black, or pensoiis o 
• breed, uor any Homan Iktholio of what 
‘ oil any pretence he admitted to set loot in oiii ^ 

- or auj of the Military Magazines, cither out ol uiiiosit^^^ 

‘ to be employed in them, or to come iieai t , 

‘ what is doing or eontuiiied ihcreiii ; ' p,,pcia 

- persons have a copy or sight ol any accounts 1 

‘ relatiug to any Military stores whatever. iu tlic 

Such regulations would ho Bomowhat 
present day, when so large a proporlioii of 1 

Homan Catliolios, and the cluet Lahoratory mu 

by “ Indian blacks." It should be noticed mat 
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previous to this order, the introduction of Lascars as assistants 
to the Artillery, had taken place and received the sanction of the 
Court of Directors. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements for placing this branch 
of the force upon a proper and efficient footing, we find that 
partly from an unwise feeling of security and partly from a 
spirit of false economy, (the two great and constant obstacles 
to all military efficiency,) the authorised cstahlishmcnt was 
gradually diminished and the Ordnance material so much neg- 
lected, as to call forth a strong remonstrance from Captain 
Jasper Leigh Jones, commanding the Company in 1755. 
But it was in the following year that the full evil ofthisneg- 
lect and inefficiency was made practically and painfully manifest, 
on the commencement of hostilities by the Nawab Suraj-u- 
Dowlah. On the investment of Calcutta by that Chief, the 
strength of the Artillery Company, exclusive of the details 
detached at the outposts, was only forty-five of all ranks. 
The defences were in bad condition, the ammunition and stores 
insufficient and of inferior quality, Ordnance that had been 
sent out from England, was lying useless and dismounted out- 
side the Fort, other guns were mounted where they could not 
be fired, and above all, the powder was damaged. The Company 
was commanded by Captain Lieutenant Witherington, whose con- 
duct appears to justify the description given of him by Mr. Hol- 
well, “ a laborious active officer, but confused, who would have 
‘ few objections to his character, diligence, or c’onduct, had 
‘ he boon fortunate in having any Commander-in- Chief to 
‘ have had a proper eye over him and to take care that he 
‘ did his duty," 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Artillery performed 
their part manfully during the siege, but their exertions were 
unavailing, and the greater portion either fell during the ope- 
rations, or perished with their Officers in the Black Hole. A 
small remnant escaped to Fultah, wkfr the other Europeans, 
where they were reinforced by the ^tails from the outposts, 
by volunteers from the shipping and fugitive inhabitants, as 
also by a few Gunners that had arrived from Madras with 
Major Kirkpatrick; some of the Civilians volunteered their ser- 
vices as Officers, amongst whom was Mr. John Johnstone, who 
afterwards rendered himself remarkable by his opposition in 
Council to Vansittart and Clive. 

In December following. Colonel Clive arrived with a force 
from Madras, including eighty Artillery under the command 
of Lieutenant Jennings, who immediately assumed charge of the 
whole of that arm, which was actively eflgagcd in the subae- 

F 1 
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quent operations for the recapture of Calcutta and the dcfiut 
of the Nawab on the 4th February 1757. 

In March a detachment of Royal Artillery arrived from Bombay 
under the command of Captain Robert Barker, oa whom as \h 
senior Officer, the command of the whole Artillery then devolved; 
which command he exorcised at the capture of Chanderna^ore 
Shortly afterwards, he was ordered to Madras to assura(;tlie com 
maud of the Artillery at that Presidency, when Lieutenant Jennings 
with the rank of Captain liicutcnant, reassumed the charge of the 
details in Bengal. Ho commanded this arm at the* battle of 
Plassey, the brunt of which action fell upon the Artillery, who 
had ten field pieces to a force of about 3,000 men, or one gun 
to every 300 firelocks. After the action, a couple of field picpys 
accompanied the dctacliment under Major Kyre Cooto, which 
proceeded as far as Cliupprali, in pursuit of the French force 
under Monsieur Jiaw. The greater portion of the Artillery ac- 
companied Colonel Clive in the beginning of 1758 to Patna, 
where a small party, with two guns, appears to have been 
left when the force retunicd to the Presidency. In June the 
various details were all incorporated by liOrd Clive into one 
Company and permanently attached to the Bengal Presidency, 
when Jennings was promoted to the rank of Captain. In 
Boptomber of that year they were subdivided into two Coni])anics, 
the command of the first, with the general controul of the 
Artillery, appears to Lave been vested in Captain Jennings, and 
the command of the other Company was conferred on Captain 
John Broadbridge, who was promoted on llie occasion, and who 
appears to have belonged to the Royal Artillery detail which camu 
round from Bombay. This Officer with bis command, accom- 
panied Colonel P’ord s expedition to the Northern Circars, where 
the Company greatly distinguished itself, especially in the baUlc 
of Condore and the siege of Masulipatara. A Battery or Fje/J 
trai/i, as it was then termed, of six 0-pounders and one liehl 
Howitzer, was attached, t^ether with eleven siege pieces of sorts. 

The Company left at the Presidency, had an opportunity ot 
performing equally good service during the Dutch invasion in 
J759, and mainly contributed to the brilliant and important vic- 
tory at Bcdarrah on the 25th November of that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1760, the detail left at Palna 
was nearly annihilated in an action with the forces of the Fin- 
peror Shah Allum, which took place close to that city, 
Second Company having returned, nearly the whole of this 
was actively employed in the subsequent operations under Mit 
jor Calliand, Captain Knox and Major Oarnac. . 

On the breaking (mt of hostilities with Mir Kassim 
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1703, the Second Company under the command of Captain John 
Kincli was stationed at Patna, where, owing to the rashness of 
tlie civil agent, Mr. Ellis, the whole were made prisoners and 
subsequently perished in the awful massacre of October, 

On the receipt of the first intelligence of this disaster, the force 
at the Presidency being about to take the field, the first Com- 
pany wh^ch had recently been reinforced, was again divid- 
ed into two, and the €iew command devolved upon Captain 
Palph Winwood, who had previously attained that rank by the 
death of J^Japtain Broadbridge. These two Companies partici- 
pated in the fatigues and honors of Major Adams’ brilliant cam- 
paign, and bore a prominent part in the action of Gherriah, at the 
Lines of Udwah Nullah and at the capture of Patna. The pro- 
portion of Artillery to Infantry during this campaign was of neces- 
sity small, giving little more than one gun to 500 muskets and 
sabres ; but this being found very inadequate, as acknowledged 
by Council in their mmute of 17th September 1763, a thii'd 
company of Artillery was raised, the command of which was no- 
minally given to Captain Nathaniel Kindorsley of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who arrived shortly after witli a body of Artillery recruits 
from England. His services, however, being required in the 
field, the command of this Company, the head-quarters of which 
were in Fort William, was given to Captain Fleming Martin, 
the Chief Engineer. The circumstances under which that Officer 
was appointed to the command, afford a curious instance of the 
inode in which such matters were arranged in those days. 
Captain Martin was then employed on the buildings of the 
new lort, and applied to be appointed Superintendent of the 
orick manufactory, which he designated “ a very considerable 
post,” and stated that the perquisites attached to it were equal 
to twice his salary as Chief Engineer. The Council, having some 
other friend to serve, refused his request, but to make him 
amends for the loss, they gave him a Company of Artillery ; that 
js, they gave him the emoluments of ojjo, the actual command 
oeing of necessity exercised by the next senior Officer. 

During the mutiny at Sant in 1764, the Artillery appears to 
imvc been the only portion of the force that retained its dis- 
cipline and subordination ; a circumstance which may possi- 
y e ascribed to their regard for Captain Jennings, on whom 
tbo_command of the whole force had then devolved. 

uring the campaigns of that and the ensuing year, the 
I’tillery bore its full share of service and maintained its already 
well established reputation, especially in the actions at Patna iu 
and at Buxar in October 1764, as also in the sieges of 
^ nuriar and Allahabad and the action at Gulpi in 1765. The 
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pro^rtion of Artillery to Infantry was now much increased, and 
at Bdxar, which may be considered as the most important, as it 
was also one of the hardest fought actions in the early annals 
of British conquest in Bengal, there was nearly one gun to every 
two hundred men, — the number of the former being 28 and 
of the latter G084. But admirably as these guns were served and 
handled, they were far too weak in number and calibre tq compete 
with the heavy battery of the enemy, and that action, like the majo- 
rity of those that have succeeded it in this country, was mainly 
won by the indomitable courage and formidable bayonets of the 
Infantry, with of course the usual and necessary concomitant of 
very heavy casualties. Another circumstance which also has been 
repeated in many subsequent actions, is worthy of note ; tho whole 
of the enemy’s guns, 183 in number, wore captured, — their bullock 
draught not admitting of their being carried off with sufficient 
celerity. The same evil must of course have resulted on the 
British side, in tho event of a defeat > as then and for many 
years later, no draught but that of bullocks was employed for field 
guns. The consequence was that in every campaign, ^Yc read 
of numerous instances of the movements of the Army being 
delayed on account of the Artillery, and not unfrequenlly of 
accidents and contretemps arising from this inefficient and most 
absurd system, which strange to say, still partially obtains. On 
the 5th August 1705, Lord Clive wlio had rcassiimed the 
Government of Bengal, formed the Army into three brigades 
of equal strength and with fixed establishments, which may be 
considered the commencement of a regular system in the Bengal 
Army. JJach Brigade consisted of one Battalion of Kiiropcaii 
and (nominally seven but practically) six of Native Infantry, one 
llussallah of Irregular Cavalry and one Company of European 
Artillery. 

A fourth Company of Artillery was now raised, to admit 
of one being exclusively employed for the Garrison of lort 
William. The first and , second Companies were attached to 
tho first and second Brigades, the third Company being m 
Fort William remained Siere, and the new or fourth Com- 
pany was attached to the third Brigade. Tho whole loui 
Companies appear to have been under tho general con* 
troul of Major Jennings, who had previously obtained that ran , 
but he also retained the special command of his own (th^ ^ ^ 
Company, according to tho rule and practice then in lorce 
tho Infantry, by which all Field Officers held Companies. Acco 
ingly the four Companies appear to have been ^ 

Major Jennings, Captains Winwood, Martin 

Each Company consisted of one Captain, one Captain ei 
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ant, one First Lieutenant, one Second Lieutenant, tliree Lieutenant 
Fireworkers, four Sergeants, four Corporals, two Drummers, two 
Fifers, ten Bombardiers, twenty-two Gunners and sixty Matrosses, 
giving seven Officers to one hundred and two men ; in addition to 
which an Adjutant and a Quarter-master, both effective, were al- 
lowed to each Company, as also two Conductors. The non-commis- 
sioned sta^ were non-effective. Commissaries and Deputy Commis- 
saries of Ordnance were appointed for the charge of Ordnance 
stores at the different stations and attached to the several Com- 
panies acsording to their localities ; these were selected from the 
Commissioned and Warrant grades and were exclusive of the regular 
establishment. A Field train or Battery of six 6-pounders and two 
howitzers was attached to each Company, besides an indefinite 
number of siege guns according to what was available or likely 
to be required : each battalion of Infantry had also two field pieces, 
attached ; for some years these were of a motley character, 12, G 
and 3 pounders, and 4| inch howitzers, some brass and some 
iron,— in short, whatever were to be had. To assist in working 
the Field train and siege guns, and also for employment with the 
Battalion guns, a considerable body of Lascars was attached to 
each Company, and two European Gunners were also allowed for 
the guns of each Battalion. 

As this was the first regular and proportionate organization of 
the Army, and one which formed the basis of subsequent arrange- 
ments for many years, and as moreover it was carried out, after 
long and careful consideration by Lord Clive, who was aptly 
termed a Heaven-born- General," and who had an intimate know- 
ledge of the requirements of an Indian force, it is advisable to 
consider the proportions of the several arms then deemed re- 
quisite. Excluding the garrison Company, the number of 
guns in the three Brigade Field Trains and with tlie Battalions 
amounted to sixty-six; giving more than three guns to each 
Battalion, and as the total Infantry amounted to 18,086, allowing 
one gun to every 275 men. The wide difference between the pro- 
portions of Officers to men, and of cannon to musketry, as fixed 
by this arrangement, and as sanctioned in the present day, are 
very remarkable and deserve consideration. 

Major Jennings died shortly after the organization of the Corps 
of which he was the first Commandant; he was succeeded in the 
command by Major Winwood, who had previously obtained that 
rank by Brevet, consequent on his standing. In 1 76C the general 
and serious mutiny of the Bengal Officers took place ; caused by 
the reduction of their batta, on which occasion, the Artillery did not 
escape the contagion ; three Captain Lieutenants and several 
Subalterns being actively concerned in it. Captain Lieutenant 
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I’atrick Duff waa one of tlio ringleaders, and though subsequent- 
ly restored to the service, tlie Court of Direetors ordered that Ijo 
should not bo promoted above the rank he then held ; this order 
however waa not acted on, as ho ultimately rose to the rank of 
Major General and also to the command of the Regiment. In I7CS 
Major Winwood resigned the service and proceeded to England, 
when ho obtained an exchange into the Infantry, with tlic rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, finding that a much.moro lucrative and ad- 
vantageous lino. Ho was succeeded in the command by Captain 
Fleming Martin, with the rank of Lieutonant-Coloncl. . The ap- 
pointment of this Officer to tlie command of tlie Artillery was 
as remarkable as his introduction into that branch as a Captain. 
In addition to his command of a Company, he was, as already 
stated. Chief Engineer, and the duties of that office, together 
with the erection of the Fort, with tho perquisites attached, 
fully occupied his time. Matters not having gone on very ' 
satisfactorily in that department, the Court of Directors sent 
out Captain Campbell, of the Royal Engineers, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, to bo Chief Engineer in Bengal, niul to 
carry on tlie works of Fort William; upon which iheJ.ocal 
Government took advantage of Captain Winwood's resignation, 
to appoint Captain Martin to tho command of the Artillery, with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, so ns to place him on a footing 
with his successor. Cajitain Kindcrslcy, who was his senior 1)1- 
ficcr, remonstrated against thissupercession, but in vain : lielioiv- 
ever obtained the rank of Major, and ho retained tho aetinil com- 
mand of the Corps,as Colonel Mar tincontinucdtocondiicttlieduties 

of Chief Engineer until Colonel Campbell’s arrival in November, 

1 708,whonhe resigned and returned to England with alargc ioi time. 
as did every one who was concerned in tho erection of Fort W ili mm 
Major Kindcrslcy now obtained tho command of the Artillevy, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, his place being occupied 
by Lieutenant Deane Pcarsc of the Royal Artil ery,an 
and distinguished Officer, who had been specially selected b liic 
Court of Directors, and previously sent out with the la v 
Major of tho Corps. Lieutenant-Colonel ‘ , 1 . 

tober 1709, and tho command then devolved upon Lie - 
Colonel Fearsc, who retained it for twenty years, aw 
is mainly to bo attributed tho subsequent cflicieucy of 

^Tn *1770, a now organizaUon took place under •J','? 
a special committee, of whicli the Commander-in- . ’ ip,,,., 

bert Barker, himself an Artillery Officer, was , 

. A fifth Company was raised, for garrison duty, us a s g 
found insufficient for the duties of the Fort and the imi 
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doubts at Buclge-Budgc, where the old Fort had been repaired 
and mounted with guns and three heavy Batteries erected. 

The Corps was now formed into a Battalion of five Companies, 
with a Lieutenant Colonel to command, a Major and an effective 
Adjutant to the Battalion. Field Officers were no longer allowed 
to retain the command of Companies, the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant wa^i abolished, and a Deputy Commissary was permanently 
attached to each Compa^iy. The appointments of Adjutant and 
Quarter Master to the Company were also united in one person. 
The non-«ommissioncd rank was increased and the staff of that 
grade made effective. Each Company now consisted of one 
Captain, one Captain Lieutenant, three Lieutenants, three Lieuten- 
ant Fireworkers, one Commissioned Adjutant and Quarter Master, 
one Deputy Commissary, two ConductorS,ono Sergeant Major, one 
Quarter Master Sergeant, six Sergeants, six Corporals, three Drums 
and Fifes, eight Bombardiers, twenty-four Gunners, and fifty-three 
Matrosses; giving eight Commissioned Officers, exclusive of the 
staff, to 102 men. 

The Field Trains were now enlarged, and fixed at eight 0-poun- 
ders and two howitzers each; in addition to which two iron 
24-pounders and two 12-poundors were attaclicd to each of 
the three Brigade Companies for seigo purposes. Battalion 
guns were withdrawn from the European Battalions, but still re- 
tained with the Sipahi Corps. From these last, however, the 
Lascar details were mostly withdrawn, and a portion of the 
Sipahisof each Regiment were trained to tlio exercise of the field 
guns ; an European Artilleryman being attached to each piece, 
which men were extra to the establishment of the Companies. . 

The number of Lascars was reduced and fixed at five Divi- 
sions to each European Company of Artillery, making a total 
of twenty-five Divisions, Each of these Divisions consisted 
of one European non-commissioned Officer, two Serangs, eight 
Tindals, and one hundred Lascars, whom the Special Committee 
recommended and Government ordered to bo “ disciplined to the 
exorcise of great guns.” 

The establishments of draught bullocks for each Company was 
308 exclusive of 256 attached to the twelve Battalion guns of 
each Brigade. ® 

By this new arrangement it will be observed, that an addition- 
al bubaltem was granted to each Company, which in other respects 
retained its preiiious strength, but with a better distribution of 
the several grades. The formation of the whole arm into a 
^atmirn was advisable, as it afforded the opportunity of giving 
the Officers their share of the higher grades, to which considera- 
me emoluments were then attached, and invested the senior with 
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a more complete and regular controul over the whole, whilst lio 
was relieved from the special charge of any separate portion. 
As the Corps increased in strength and the number of Battalions 
multiplied, this principle continued to bo acted on, when it was 
no longer advantageous. 

The evils of slow promotion, inferior emoluments in the 
lower grades, and deprivation of the general advq,ptages of 
staff employ and detached command, so long the bane of this 
branch of the service, were already beginning to manifest 
themselves, to the serious injury of the Corps ; especially by 
their tendency to keep out qualified and intelligent Officers who 
could possibly obtain employment in any other branch of tho 
service. Tho Special Committee themselves noticed this result, 
and stated in their report that “ the quick rise in the Infantry 
‘ compared to that in tho Artillery, is so discouraging a cir- 

* cumstance to those in tho latter Corps, that few would enter 
‘ into it were the choice optional.’* Col. Pcarsc himself, shortly 
before obtaining tho command, wrote to tho Commander-iii- 
Chief, applying to bo transferred to tho Infantry, on account 
of the disadvantages of tho Artillery service, after alluding to 
which ho observes, ** Tho Infantry points out a very dill’erent 
‘ prospect ; assures those who are happy enough to be in it, 

‘ that they will arrive at rank, by which they may be sure to 

* secure a competency, or at least something sufficient to luako 

* tlieir latter days not burdensomo to themselves or their fiiciuls ; 

' and though the chief command of tho Artillery may promise 
‘ as fair a chance of obtaining a competency, yet I can truly 

assert that I know it not ; and that command is less an object 

* of my wishes than removal from tho Corps ; and liaj)py sboiikl 
‘ I think myself could I obtain a removal from tho Artillery 
' to the Infantry with the rank I have.”* 

As might bo expected, tho result of these disadvantages ^vas 
the introduction of a class of Officers generally inferior in qualili- 
cations and pretensions to those of tho Infantry. Colonel Pcarsc 
observes on this point in a letter written in 1775,“ Whenlfirst camc 
‘ into the command of tho Corps, I was astonished at the igno- 
‘ ranee of all who composed it. It was a common practice to 
^ make any midshipman, who was discontented with the India 
‘ ships, an Officer of Artillery, from a strange idea that a know- 
' ledge of navigation would perfect an Officer of that Corps m 

* A similar opinion appears to prevail 
service, including some belougins to the 
excbatige the Cadetships obtained for theii 

service, and instances also have not nnfre 
ArtilleiV at Addiscombe, but coming out in 


nerally at present. Man; Office^ ‘Ijj 
Artillery, having exerted 
ions from tiic ArUU^ery to tlw ^ 
lently occurred of Officers passing for 
a Ttifkntrv from theif OWU CflOlCe. 
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* the knowledge of Artillery. They were almost all of this 
‘ class ; and their ideas consonant to the elegant military educa- 
‘ tion they had received. But thank God I have got rid of 
‘ them all but seven.” 

Although the establishments, cattle and material connected mih 
the Field Trains, were on a liberal footing as regarded quantity, 
the carriages, ammunition and stores generally were of exceedingly 
inferior qudity, supplied by contractors, who having interest 
to obtain the contracts, had also sufficient influence to force 
their wrefehed produce into the service, and to cover them- 
selves from loss or exposure, by getting all power of choice 
or rejection taken from the hands of the Artillery Officers. Colonel 
Pearse observes on this subject in a letter to General Desaguliers, 
“ When I was at practise in 1770, the fuzes burnt from 19 to 4B 
‘ seconds, though of the same nature. The portfires were 
' continually going out. The tubes would not burn, the powder 

* was infamous. The cartridges were made conical, and if it 
‘ was necessary to prime with loose powder, a great quantity was 
' required to fill the vacant cavity round the cartridge. The 
‘ carriages flew into pieces with common firing in a week.” 

“ All this I represented, but my representation was quashed ; 

‘ the contractors still make the carriages, the laboratory is in 
‘ the same hands, and I have no more to do with it than his 
‘ Holiness at Rome. ” 

‘‘ Now I have got all the laboratory implements with me at 
' practice, and I am going to teach the Officers what they never 
‘ saw.” 

By dint of persevering and strenuous representations, aided by 
his personal influence with Warren Hastings, the Governor of Ben- 
gal, Colonel Pearse overcame these obstacles step by step, and gra- 
dually brought the Corps into a high state of efficiency, and raised 
the character of the service to its proper position. In these 
endeavours he was assisted by the Court of Directors who 
exerted themselves to obtain and send out qualified Officers 
from the Military College at Woolwich. In this, however, 
they only partially succeeded, and a considerable portion of 
the Officers were transferred from the Infantry to the Artillery. 
For their benefit and for the general instruction of the Corps, 
a mathematical teacher was subsequently allowed at Head- 
quarters, on a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem, which appoint- 
ment continued' in force, until 1796, when it was abolished, and 
peremptory orders wore issued against the admission of any 
Officers except those educated at Woolwich. 

The organization of 1770 remained unaltered for several yeara, 
with the exception of the Lascar details which were reduced ; 

G 1 
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the complement being Axed at four Divisions instead of Avc to the 

Field Companies and onlyone Division to each European Ccti. 

pany in Garrison. In 1774 the second Company served will, ,t, 
Ligade in the Rohilla campaign under Colonel Chaminoti, 
and did most effective service at the battle of St. Grorgc, 
On this occasion the force engaged consisted of one l.uru- 
pean Regiment and six Battalions of Sipahis, tlie whole 
inistering little more than Ave thousand Are ocks, with twenty 

pieces of Artillery or one to every two hundred men. ^ 

In February 177.5 General Clavering, then Gommandcr-m. 
Chief, ordered, for the sake of uniformity, an exchange of mnn- 
bers between the third and fourth Companies ; by whidi at- 
rangenient the Arst, second, and third C^ompanies were a tacheJ 
to the corresponding Brigades, and the fourth and Aftli btc.nnc 
the Garrison Companies. In the same y^r a number of Officers 
were attached to the Army of the Nawab Vi/..er, for the 
purpose of disciplining and instructing the several brunches of 
Uiat force, on which occasion a Captain Licutenan and two htt- 
baltcrns of Artillery were temporarily transferred to the Oiidi 

^'in Amilof that year a Board of Ordnance was cstablisLd 
the foundation of the present Military Board. Ihia now y 
was composed of the Governor- General as President, til 
mandor-iii-Chibf, Members of Council, Commissary Gent , 
Commandant of Artillery, Chief Engineer Commissary 1 , 

and the Military Storekeeper. To bis Board ^ 
regarding the material equipment of the Arlilleiy vur 
referred, and by it all arrangement were to be ^ j;; 

supply of Field Trains and Magazines, the granUng of t . 
and^the general supervision of Military , j", }] 

ment of the Governor-General and Council to this 
little more than nominal, the Commandcr-m-Cl 
presiding and the Military members on y n^inbclievcllwt 
Lendance. The natuml result (and auibority 

this was one of the objects in view,) was dest y « ^ 
of the only responsible Officer, ‘ .ipint of bis 

and to throw the whole wrangements foj ‘1*® 'J. ^ ^ Military 
Corps into the hands of the Commissary Gen 3 „p, 

Store-keeper, who from being the very 

pliers, or connected in interest was futthet 

parties least Atted for such The e ring, 

Aggravated by the pe«?«ai®_’^“>l'^™;^lSow,theCom 




missary General, towards Redmen^ 

serious blow to the growing efficiency of the « gi 
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from whicli, owing to a partial continuance of tlio evil principle, 
it has never recovered to the present day. One of the first Acts 
of this Board was to withdraw the charge of the Ordnance, 
Stores, Cattle and Lascars attached to each Field Park from 
the Artillery Officer commanding the Company, whilst in Can- 
tonment, and transferring to the Commissary of Ordnance at the 
Station, t^ be issued when the Company marched on service 
or when any portion might be required. In a word taking the 
charge from the responsible Captain and making it over to a 
Subaltern, tand this sometimes a Subaltern of Infantry, for the 
Ordnance Department was now made a portion of the Army Staff 
and occasionally thrown open to the whole service. The Lascar 
details attached to each Company were accordingly reduc*ed to 
two Scrangs, four Tindals and 100 Lascars in Cantonment, and 
increased from the Magazine when proceeding on Service to six 
Serangs, twelve Tindals, and 325 Lascars. The only object of 
this arrangement appears to have been to convey a slight to the 
Artillery and to deprive the Battery Officer proceeding on ser- 
vice, of all knowledge of the condition of the equipments then 
made over to him, or of the character of the men placed under 
his command. 

In August 1777, consequent on arrangements with the Na- 
wab Vizier, the Glide troops, which had been partially dis- 
ciplined by European Officers, were organized and formed into a 
Brigade, consisting of three Regiments of Cavalry, nine Regi- 
ments of Sijiahis, and three Companies of native Artillery or 
Golundaz. These troops were nominally borne in equal portions 
upon the strength of the three regular Brigades, but in reality 
were kept together in the Nawab's territories and formed what 
was called the Temporary Brigade. 

The strength of these Golundaz Companies was fixed at one 
Captain Lieutenant, two Subalterns, three Sergeants, one Subadar, 
three Jemadars, sixteen non-commissioned and Drums and Fifes, 
and eighty Golundaz. 'J'o the three Companies were allowed one 
Major in Command of the whole, one Adjutant, one Quarter-master, 
and one Sergeant Major. Major Patrick Duff was nominated to 
the general Command, and Captain Lieutenants Thomas Harris, 
Justly Hill and G eorge Sampson obtained the Command of the three 
Companies, with two Subalterns each. Lieutenants Cornelius Davis 
^d Christopher Green were appointed as Adjutant and Quarter 
Master: six Companies of Lascars were raised and attached, 
two to each Golundaz Company; and each of the latter was 
urmshed with a Field Train or Battery of two light 12-pouh* 
ders, six 6 -pounders and two howitzers, which was then the 
equipment of an European Brigade Field Train. This arrange- 
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ment gave thirty field pieces to three Cavalry and nine Infantry 
Regiments, or about one gun to two hundred and seventy muskets 
and sabres. 

The liberal and efficient establishment of these Gohindaz Com- 
panies as compared with all subsequent organizations, especially 
in the proportion of European Officers, is worthy of notice. 
Well would it have been for the Government and for tjio service 
if this example had been afterwards borne in remembrance. Con- 
sequent on the hostilities commenced with the Maliratlas and 
the probabilities of a war with France and with Hyder Ali 
it was found expedient in July 1778 considerably to increase 
the Ai^tillery. Accordingly two additional European Companies 
were raised, being chiefly composed of drafts from tlie Eu- 
ropean Regiments, Artillery recruits not being available. 

An European Company of Artillery Invalids was also formed, 
and stationed at Chunar and Fort William. 

At the same time, at the earnest recommendation of Colonel 
Pearse, three Ikttalions of Golundaz were organized on a plan 
submitted by that Officer, who urged upon Government the 
prudence and the real economy of incurring a comparatively s]n!ill 
outlay, to convert the inefficient Lascars into efficient Artillery- 
men, by the simple process of changing the marine dcsifrnntions 
of the several grades from Scrang, Tindal and Lascar, to Siibadar, 
Jemmadar and Golundaz, by increasing their pay, placing them 
on a footing with the Infantry Sipahis, giving them a proportion of 
European Officers, instilling a pride and confidence in themsohes 
and their profession ; in a word by raising their condition from 
that of military Helots to Soldiers. These Ikttalions were ruined 
at Futtyghur, Cawnporc, and the Presidency, and were com- 
posed of a selection from the Lascars, new recruits, and the 2ii(l 
and 3rd Artillery Companies of the Oude Brigade, which were in- 
corporated with them. The first of these Companies had already 
been attached to Colonel Leslie’s, afterwards Colonel Goddard « 
detachment, which was ordered to proceed from Cnlpi across (he 
Peninsula of India to Surat; which Company during the long 
and arduous duties of that detachment, distinguished itself in a 
marked manner, by its zeal, fidelity and efficiency. Each of the 
new Battalions was composed of eight Companies and each Com- 
pany of two Jemadars, eight Havildars, eight Naicks, two 
Drummers, and one hundred private Golundaz. Each Battalion 
was commanded by a Captain, with one Subadar as Native Com 
mandant, one Subadar as Adjutant and one Havildar Maj^ 
One of the objects of this arrangement, and one which, w j s 
it materially added to the efficiency of the service 
also tended to render the measure an economical one, was 
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abolition of tbo system of Battalion guns, by which thirty 
Sipahis heretofore employed to work each Brigade of two 6- 
pounders were rendered available for their legitimate duties as 
Infantry, to which extent each Battalion of Sipahis was virtually 
increased. When guns were required for detached Battalions or 
outposts, they were to be furnished from the Golundaz, and each 
Brigade of two guns was always to be under the command of 
a Sabaltern Officer, who was neld responsible for his detail of 
Golundaz, and also for the condition of the ordnance equipments 
and draught cattle under his charge. 

The Artillery was no longer considered as forming a portion 
of the General Brigades, but was organized as an independent 
Brigade in itself, consisting of one European Regiment, composed 
of seven Service and one Invalid Company, and three Battalions 
of Golundaz of eight Companies each. The establishment of 
Officers was increased to meet this extended organization, and 
was fixed on the following scale. 

One Colonel Commandant, having the general controul of the 
whole Brigade, with a staff of one Brigade Major, one Aid-de- 
Camp, and one Head Surgeon, equivalent to a Superintending 
Surgeon of the present day. The rank of Colonel was however 
withheld from Ueutenant* Colonel Pearse until every Officer in 
the Infantry, his Senior in tho service, was promoted, which took 
place in tho following year. 

The European Regiment consisted of one Lieutenant Colonel, 
two Majors, one Adjutant, one Quarter-master, one Surgeon, three 
Assistant Surgeons, and seven effective Non-Commissioned staff*. 

The Companies retained the same strength of Officers and 
men as before, but the Company Adjutant and Quarter Master 
was abolished ; the Deputy Commissioners and Conductors had 
been previously struck off the strength of Companies. To the 
three Golundaz Battalions, one Major was allowed for the com- 
mand or tho whole, with one Adjutant and Quarter Master, one 
surgeon, three Assistant Surgeons, one Sergeant Major and one 
Qu^ter Master Sergeant. Gun Lascars wore entirely abolished, 
with exceprion to three Divisions, which were attached to the 
hrst Oude Company, then with Goddard's detachment, and which 
had marched prior to this new organization. Like the Sipahi 
^attalions of that detachment it was considered extra to the regu- 
Iw establishment. The Officers attached to it, viz. one Captain, 
(Brevet Major Baillie), one Captain Lieutenant, and four 
f ^ supernumeraries. The distribution 

® was as follows one European and four Golun- 
J!ut^gh«r; one European and four Go- 
iundaz Companies at Cawnpore; half the Invalid Company 
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at Chunar; five European Companies and the remainder of 
the Invalids, with two Battalions of Golundaz at the Pre- 
sidency. 

The Companies at the Field stations, formed what was de- 
signaled the Field Train ^ which was placed under iho 
command of a Field Officer, with a staff of one Adjutant, one 
Quarter Master, one Surgeon, one Assistant Surgeon, one Sergeant 
Major, one drill Sergeant and one drill Cerporal. All cxpenccs 
attending the ordnance, stores and cattle were charged to the 
Artillery Brigade, on which account a separate ray-inti^>tcr was 
also sanctioned. 

The ordnance attached to the Field Train was fixed by M. 0. 
20th July 1778, at three Field Parks or Batteries, caclrcon- 
sisting of two 12-pounders, six G-pounders, and two howitzers. 
One of these Batteries was attached to each of the Europiiu] 
Companies and the third to one of the Golundaz Coiiipauios, 
probably to one of the Oudo Companies, both of which had a 
Battery before. Exclusive of these Batteries were the field pieces 
which had formerly constituted the Battalion guns, and which 
tliough now attached to the Golundaz were not reduced iu 
number. 

Such was the complete footing on which the Artillery wns 
now placed, chiefly owing to the exertions of Colonel Peavse, who 
was enabled to carry out his views with comparatively litdc 
difficulty, owing to his old opponent General Claveriiig Iia\iiig 
recently died. 

. Although embodied little more tlian n year, the Gulundaz 
Battalions attained a high degree of efficiency and excited 
general admiration ; but unfortunately the Court of Directors 
took alarm at a measure, entertaining an opinion, which was 
sedulously fostered by interested parties in India, that it was dan- 
gerous to teach natives the use of Artillery ; forgetting that in 
the mere servung of a gun, the Golundaz in the several native 
armies heretofore opposed to us, had shown thciusclves qnito 
as efficient as any European Artillery ; but that whatever might 
be their manual proficiency, without qualified European OfiiexTs, 
they were comparatively harmless; and further that thesaino 
amount of instruction^ was communicated whether the rcceiveiJj 
boro the designation of Lascars or Golundaz, and was also 
imparted to the Sipahis told off for the service of the Battalion 
guns. Actuated by this absurd apprehension, the 
Directors ordered the reduction of the whole of the Gohim az. 
This order might have ,bcen evaded or suspended by the oc 
authorities, as were at the time, many otlicrs of equal 
and with less show of reason for «o doing ; but bir . 
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Coote, who had assumed the office of Commander-in- Chief, 
succeeded also to his predecessor’s animosity towards Colo- 
nel Pearse, towards whom, moreover, there was a general 
feeling of jealousy, whilst the interests of the Line were 
enlisted against the maintenance of the Golundaz. Colonel 
Poarse had stepped almost immediately from the rank of Lieute- 
nant inttlie Koyal Artillery to that of Lieutenant Colonel in 
Bengal, and consequently had superceded many Officers his seni- 
ors in years and lengtli of service. The emoluments attached 
to his eiftensive command, which were considerable, also excited 
envy ; hut the greatest opposition arose from the loss experienced 
by the Officers commanding Infantry Battalions, consequent 
on the withdrawal of the Battalion Guns, to which establishments 
many desirable perquisites were attached in those days ; the Las- 
cars belonging to them being used as private servants, and the 
tumbrils employed for the conveyance of private property. These 
various interests and prejudices combined, were successful in their 
object ; and in spite of a firm but respectful remonstrance on 
the part of Colonel Pearse, the three Battalions of Golun- 
daz wore reduced in the end of 1779. The only portion of 
this splendid body that escaped, was the Company with General 
Goddard 3 detachment. The Lascars were re-embodied, but 
the system of Battalion guns was not restored. The Golundaz 
w'ero allowed the option of re-entering the Lascar Battalions 
or entertaining for the Infantry. The first alternative none 
would of course adopt, considering it as a degradation ; many 
did enlist as sipahis, but the majority returned to their homes, 
or took service with the native powers, where they were 
subsequently encountered, opposed to tlio British troops, and 
that with the conduct and spirit which might have been expected 
from them. Thus was brought about the very evil, which it was 
the object of this measure to prevent. 

This extensive reduction of the Artillery force,-— at a time when 
the Government was involved in hostilities with the Mahrattas, and 
assistance was urgently required in the Madras Presidency, which 
was hard pressed by Hyder Ali, — rendered some other arrange- 
ment necessary to make up for the deficiency. Accordingly three 
additional European companies were raised, and the occasion of 
a reorganization of the Line, was taken to reform the Artillery 
which was now constituted a Regiment, composed of two Batta- 
lions, each Battalion consisting of five Companies. One Colonel 
Commandant was allowed to the Regiment, with a staff of one Ad- 
jutant, one Aide-de*camp, one head Surgeon, and one Paymaster. 
The Brigade Major was permitted to retain that position which he 
then held, in place of the Adjutancy allowed by the regulations. 
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Each Battalion was allowed one Lieutenant Colonel, one Major, 
one Adjutant, and one Quarter- master. The strength of Compa- 
nies in Officers and men remaining as before. Thus exclusive of 
the Commandant and staffi there was an effective complement 
of forty-two Officers to each Battalion, or nearly double the 
present nominal establishment. The Lascars were also formed into 
aRegiraentof ten Battalions, each Battalion of six Companies, and 
each Company composed of one Serang, twoTinduls, two Cassabs (a 
new designation derived like the others from the marine service) 
and fifty Lascars. One of these Battalions, 330 strong, wks attacli- 
ed to each Company of Europeans and a Serang Commandant was 
allowed to each of them. Thus 2700 inefficient Lascars was substi- 
tuted for 2400 efficient Golundaz. It was, however, ordered tliat 
the Lascars should bo “instructed in the usual services of Artillery, 
that of loading and pointing of guns and mortars excepted. ” They 
were now for the first time furnished with arras, wliich were 
ordered to be “ light pikes, so constructed as to form a clievaux 
de frize occasionally.’” It was further orderQ.d tliat this Corps 
should perform the whole services dependant on the Artillery. Two 
Companies of Artillery with two Battalions of Lascars were attach- 
ed to the Brigade on frontier service ; and the same to the Brigade 
next for frontier duty ; the remaining six Compaiiies and six 
Battalions of Lascars were retained at the rresidciicy, in- 
cluding one Company at Berhampore, and half a Company at 
Midnapore. 

Staff Officers wore sanctioned for the separate details in tlic 
field, and the returns of the period exhibit five Adjutants and fi\o 
Quarter- masters on tho establishment. The Invalid Ceinpaiiy 
was no longer considered a component part of the regular esta- 
blishment, but was to bo similarfy clothed and c(|iiippcd and 
under the orders of the Commandant of Artillery. When Invalid 
Artillery Officers were available they wore to be attiiclicd to it, 
and when this was not the case, one Captain and two Subalterns 
were to bo detached from tho Corps without prejudice to their 
rank. 

Instead of Battalion guns, it was ordered that when Regiment 
were detached or ordered to march, they were to bo supplied witli 
two or more 0 -pounders from the Field Park, under a SiibaUeru 
of Artillery, with a detail of Europeans and Lascars ;--the field 
Park to be furnished with O-pounders to meet this deman 
at the rate of two pieces for each Battalion of Infantry. ' 

After much discussion and opposition Lieut. Col. Pcarse a 
length obtained Ae rank of Colonel, his command 
restricted to his own Corps. So strong was the interested lee i b 
against this measure, that Col. Champion, when Commanae 
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Chief, had coolly recorded his opinion that no Artillery Officer 
ought to be allowed that rank, but that as a compensation the 
Senior Officer of that branch might have the Bullock contract ; 
from which it is to be inferred that he deemed so lightly of the 
Artillery, as to suppose that their military pride and ambition 
would give way before the sop of a lucrative monopoly. 

During the year 1780, two of the field Companies were actively 
employe^ the one with Major Carnac and the other with Major 
Popham's detachment ; the former sharing in the victory over 
Scindia’s 4;roops, and the latter in the operations against Gohud 
and Gwalior. 

Two European Companies, completed to the full strength with 
their complement of Lascars, accompanied Sir Eyre Coote 
by sea from Calcutta to Madras, and another Company was 
shortly after attached to the force ordered to Madras by land. 
This detachment, which consisted of six Native Battalions, was 
placed under the command of Colonel Pearse, who was specially 
selected for the duty, in despite of the remonstrance of General 
Stibbert, the Provisional Commander-in- Chief. The latter 
strongly objected to the principle of employing Artillery Officers 
on general commands, although no regulation existed to the con- 
trary ; although the practice was consonant to that of the Royal 
service, and was supported by various precedents in India, espe- 
cially in the cases of Major Jennings and Sir Robert Barker in 
Bengal, Major Horne at Madras, and Colonels Maitland and 
Keating at Bombay ; and above all in the face of the evidence, 
that the interests of Government were best served by the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Pearse, whom the best judges had pronounced 
to be the fittest person. 

Consequent on the mutiny of one Corps and a new organi- 
zation of the Infantry, this detachment was refofmed in five 
Regiments, each of two Battalions ; the sixth Battalion being 
incorporated with them. But for this force. Colonel Pearse did not 
consider one Company of Artillery sufficient, and as no more 
Europeans could bo spared, a company of Golundaz was raised 
from the old material, and attached to his command. The field 
ordnance he took with him consisted of four 12-poimders four 
howitzers and twenty G-pounders, calculated at two of the latter 
for each Battalion of Infantry. Ho had thus 28 guns to 5000 
muskets, or about one to 180. These four Companies, thus 
sent by different routes to Madras, remained on the Coast dur- 
ing the continuance of the campaign, in which they boro a 
distinguished part. In 1784 they all returned to Bengal. 

Lieut. Col. Patrick Duff succeeded to the command of the Re- 
giment, during Colonel Pearse's absence, and Capt. Charles Deare 

H I 
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who was Uie first Brigade Major, having accoropanied the detadi 
ment to Madras, the appointment was suspended, and Captain 
George Dearo was nominated to act as Adjutant ol the ItcguDont, 
Capt. Charles Deare resumed his situation as Brigade Major on 

his return in 1781. _ . 

The demand for Artillery continuing, and European rccniits 
not hoing available for an increase of tiiat branch, it was foanil 
necessary in spite of the Court’s orders, to form three Tiilditioiial 
Golandaz Companies in 1788. These were raised from tlic ol,l 
Golandaz who liad enlisted in tlie Infantry Battahona, an,l 
were stationed severally at Fort William, Dinaporc and Clmnnr 
As soon as the war pressure relaxed, these were again rciliioeil, 
two in 178-1, and one in 178.'). In the latter year the two remain 
inc Companies, that had so highly dislingtiished themselves witli 
General Goddard’s and Colonel rearsc's detachments, were also 
reduced, to the regret of all who had the opportunity of apprectalmg 
their merits. Previous to his departure in 178-'), Wamn Hast- 
ings recorded a minute highly favourable to these two Compaim's, 
which he strongly recommended to be retained on the establish- 
ment with their Officers complete ; both on account of thcexccllcnl 
service they had performed, and the great want of Artillery ;~thc 

existingestablishmentbeing practically loo limited, so miicli so, as 

to odniit of no European Companies being stationed between 
Cawnpore and tbe Presidency. Willi Ibis view be bad stationea 
these two Companies at Cluinar and Dinaporc when the other 
Golandaz Companies were broken tip. But bo had scarcely em- 
barked, when the new regime, which could see nothing good in 
his arrangements, disregarded his recommendation and ismiu 
the orders for their reduction. In 

view of annoying Col. Pearsc. who vvos obnoxious as a st.ui i 
partizan of' Mr. Hastings, the Artillery, o 

Composed of two Battalions of Europeans and ten o Eim - 
had been considered and treated as a Brigade, was m .Non 
her 1785 formed into one Battalion of ton Compa.i cs. > 
change his allowance as a Brigadier wo^s 
appoLtmeut of Brigade Major was ‘ f ' ratilcr 

tant to the Corps subsUtuted. Captain Dearo resignca 

than hold the appointment on its and dc- 

In May 1780, consequent on the receipt of PosU 

tailed orders from cd intoa R«' 

army took place, by which the ArUllery was formed j 

gimLt of three Battalions, each 5 , twoLiente- 

weak Companies, and e^h Company of e"® f Corpora^ 

nants, two Lieutenant Fireworkers, Matrosscs" 

two Drums and Fifes, eight Gunners and fifty-si* JViai 
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giving five Officers to seventy-four men, which was a reduction of 
the previous proportion. A Colonel was allowed for the general 
command, and one Lieutenant Colonel, one Major, one non-effective 
Adjutant and one non-effective Quarter-master, to each Battalion. 
The establishment of Lascars was considerably reduced, the 
whole being formed into thirty Companies, two of which were 
attached to each European Company. These Companies con- 
sisted of ^ne Scrang, t^ro first Tindals, two second Tindals, and 
fifty-six Lascars. This establishment was exclusive of the Invalid 
Company^ an independent Company raised for ‘and stationed 
at Bencoolen, and a separate detail at Prince of Wales’s Island. 
As the Artillery was still not designated a Brigade, and no 
mention was made in the Court’s orders of a Brigade Major, (an 
evident over-sight, as no Regimental staff was provided for, and 
the rccentarrangcmcnt abolishing the Brigade Major was unknown 
at the date of the Court’s letter,) the local authorities refused to 
appoint a Brigade Major and retained the situation of Adjutant 
to the Corps. Col. Pearse in vain remonstrated against this mea- 
sure, but in May 1787, subsequent orders were received from the 
Court, directing that the Artillery should bo formed into a Bri- 
gade, and distinctly ordering the appointment of a Brigade Major. 
This decided the question; a Brigade Major was accordingly 
nominated, hut he was an In/a?itr^ Officer^ a Captain Cullen. 
However, on his resignation in the following year, the appoint- 
ment was allowed to revert to the Artillery, and Lieut. Grace was 
nominated to it. 

On this footing the Artillery remained until the year 1796, 
with the exception of some slight change of arrangements as re- 
garded the Lascar Companies, which were rendered indepen- 
dent of the Artillery Companies and attached to them in a 
greater or less proportion, according to the exigencies of the 
service ; and subsequently the Companies in the field were allow- 
ed an addition of fifty Lascars. 

In June 1780, Colonel Deane Pearse, who for so long a period 
had commanded the Corps, with so much credit to himself and 
benefit to the state, died in Calcutta at the ago of forty-seven. 
Of tliis period ten years had been spent in the Royal, and 
twenty -one in the Company’s service ; for twenty years he had 
held the command of the Artillery, and during the last three, 
he was the senior Officer of the Bengal army, which gave him 
the rank of Second in Command with an increase of emo- 
luments. 

Lieutenant Colonel George Dearc succeeded him in the 
command. 

At the close of the year 1789 , six Companies embarked for 
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Madras, consequent on hostilities with Tippoo Sahib ; four were 
attached to the Field Train, and six remained at tlio Presi- 
dency. 

The six Companies that proceeded to Madras were actively 
employed during the two succeeding years in the Campaign in 
Mysore under General Medows and Lord Cornwallis. Lieut. 
Col. Patrick Duff, who went round in command of them, was 
appointed Commandant of the whole /irtillory of the force 
including a large portion of the Madras and two Companies of 
Royal Artillery. Aided by these last, the Bengal^ Artillery 
manned the Siege Train, which consisted of fifty-six pieces, ami 
also furnished the Field Artillery of the Right Wing ; the Ma- 
dras Artillery supplying the Left Wing and Reserve. During 
the whole of this Campaign in which the number of sicguy 
brought the Artillery into more than usual employment, tlm 
Bengal Companies maintained their reputation and elicited th« 
highest encomiums from I^rd Cornwallis. Majors ^rontaguc 
and Woodburn were specially distinguished. Nine Otlicors were 
killed or died from fatigue and exposure during the operations 
In 1792, the whole returned to Bengal. Three of them, with 
four fresh Companies, were again sent round in the following 
year, consequent on the war with the French ; but all returned 
within a few months. 

In 1794, two Companies joined Sir R. Abercrombie’s force and 
were present at the action of Beetorah against the lluliillas, 
when they lost two Officers. In October of this year a General 
Order was issued to effect that “ all reports and returns 
of whaicver nature respecting his line of the Service, com- 
prehending that of the Commissary of Ordnance” were to bo 
made through the senior Artillery Officer to the Adjutant Goiieral, 
and all orders respecting tlie Magazine and Artillery to be 
issued to him as bo was held solely responsible to the Com- 
mander-in- Chief for the management of his Department.” In 
1790, one Company was again sent to the Coast, and in 
1790, another Company was ordered to the Northern Circars, 
and two proceeded to Ceylon, where operations were commenced 
against the Dutch. In that year, five Companies were in the 
field, three on Foreign Service, and seven at the Presidency. 

In 1796, a new and important organization of the Aimy took 
place, involving a radical change in its general constitabon, 
introducing a greater assimilation to the system in force in the 
Royal Army, and forming the basis of the existing arrangements. 
These changes involved a considerable reduction in the 7j 
but gave a greater proportion of Officers to men, and of lie 
Officers to Captains and Subalterns. The strength of the Ai i 
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lery was nominally unaltered, but the proportion of Officers to 
men was virtually reduced, not because it was found too large 
before, but in order to assimilate it to that of the Infantry. 

The whole force was divided into three Regiments of Euro- 
pean Infantry each of one Battalion, and twelve Regiments of 
Native Infantry each of two Battalions : nominally four, but in 
reality two Regiments of Cavalry, one Battalion of Engineers 
and thr^ Battalions ,of Artillery. Each Battalion of Artil- 
lery consisted of five Companies and was allowed one Colonel, one 
Lieut. Colonel and one Major, with an Adjutant and a Quarter- 
master, both non-effective, and six Non-Commissioned Staff, 
likewise non-effcctive. 

Each Company consisted of one Captain, one Captain Lieu- 
tenant, two Lieutenants, one Lieutenant Fireworker, four Ser- 
geants, four Corporals, eight Gunners, two Drums and Fifes 
and fifty-six Matrosses : thus affording exactly the same number 
of Officers and men as before, but substituting a Captain Lieute- 
nant for a Lieutenant Fireworker, which was an advantage to the 
Officers, who also gained by the addition of the Colonel to 
each Battalion instead of one to the whole Corps as before. 

The senior Colonel was now appointed to the Command, 
with the title of Colonel Commandant, and his allowances 
were fixed at Rs. 1000 per mensem. Major General Dcaro 
retained the command. The appointment of Aide-de-Camp was 
abolished, but that of Brigade Major was retained on the pre- 
vious footing. The establishment of Lascars was continued at 
tlwrty Companies as before, each consisting of one Seraiig, two 
first and two second Tindals, with fifty-six Lascars. 

By this organization one of the groat and professed objects, — 
the equalization of the several arms in the proportionate advan- 
tages of rank, — was for the time nearly attained. The propor- 
tion of Field Officers to Captains and Subalterns was in the 
European Infantry as 1 to 7 f ; in the Native Infantry, the Caval- 
ry and Engineers as 1 to 8 and in the Artillery as 1 to 8J. 

The proportions the several arms bore to each other in re- 
lative strength was Engineers, 1, Cavalry, 2, Artillery, 3, and 
Infantry, 15. “ ‘ 

These proportions it will be seen were not of long duration. 
Several important privileges were now granted to the whole 
Army; foremost amongst which were Royal Commissions in 
India, the fmlough and the retiring regulations. In the Line, 
the promotion, instead of going on in one general gradation list 
as heretofore, took place now in Regiments to the rank of Major ; 
and in all branches, absentees and Staff employees were borne 
on the strength of the Regiment to which they belonged. It 
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was this circiimstanco that practically strengtli ol 

Officers in the Artillery ; as previously, all Officers on Gencid 
or Regimental Staffi and in most cases those on Battalion or 
Company Staff, were effective and extra to the fixed estobhs,li- 
ment • so also were those on detached employ ; whilst Officers 
on leave to Europe went through the form of temporary resig- 
nation and wore struck off the rolls of the Corps, lliesc were 
now all borne on the strength of their respective Battalions 
or Companies, thereby materially reducing the number of work- 
ing Officers. No cncreaso of establishment was allowed to meet 
this drain ; whereas in the Infantry this evil was counter- 
balanced by the number of Officers to each Battalion being 

more than doubled. , 

But considerable as was this reduction of the proportion of 
Artillery Officers when conijiarod with the previous Estjiblisli- 
nicnts, it still left the Corps far better off than it is at present 
A Company then consisted nominally of five Officers and seven- 
ty-four men, or a triflo more than one to fifteen. On the 
present establishment, the average is one Officer to twenty-three 
men, whilst the proportion of absentees, is of necessity iiiueh m- 

creasod. . , . , , . 

But there was another material point in which this orgaiii- 
zation boro very hardly upon the Artillery. Tlieir cntiiv 
increase consisted of only two Field Officers, the strength 0 
men remaining the same. Now the Native Infantry, p.eMuu.s 
this order, consisted of thirty-six Native ' 

Estahlishraont of six Lieut. Colonels, six . 

Captains and :i2t Subalterns, making a total of •!<- or i 5 

^*By this now arrangement the force was reduced to 
Battdions, to which were allowed twelve Co onels, I"*:,' - 
Lieutenant Colonels, twenty-four Majors w ■,! 1 lotiii 

twelve Captain Lieutenants, and 884 bubaltcuis, giM g 

of 540 Officers or per Battalion. i m ii,„ Cavil- 

The whole of tho Officers permanently \,ucr 

ry, were moreover withdrawn from the Infantry. 

branch had a great increase of -‘i alcuuis 

suffering under a practical reduction, all the Sta« 
being thrown upon the several grades as . jstc.f 

ceived a great cheek to promotion. The result wa ^ ^ 1 , 
siipernumoraries, and a largo portion of each grade hewmg 
Brevet of the next siipenor rank. j Peen 

One means of partially remedying Oi-J„anco 

found, in allowing an extra body of Officeis toi ^ . Qir, 

Coliiissariat, for the duUes of which Department offcctivo 
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cers are as imperatively required as for Companies. The estab- 
lishment of that Department then consisted of twelve Commis- 
saries and Deputies, in which eight Officers were employed. 
The opportunity was however neglected, and the omission })ass- 
cd into a precedent, which has been acted upon to the present 

In the beginning of 1797, the three Battalions of Artillery 
were forffied into a Rogiment, the Head Quarters being fixed in 
Fort William. The Head -Quarters of two Battalions were also 
establishfid there and the remaining Battalion in the Field, with 
two Companies at Fiittyghur, two at Cawnporc, and one at 
Dinaporo. Arrangements were made for periodical relief of 
men and Officers. The Lascar Companies were permanently 
re-attached, two to each European Company, and those in the 
Field wore increased to seventy Lascars each ; to this strength 
the whole of the Lascar Companies in the Field were raised in 
the following year. The weakness of the establishment of 
Europeans was now practically experienced, and in November 
1797 each Company was increased by ten men drafted from the 
Infantry. Hostilities recommencing at Madras, and Zeman 
Shall, the ruler of Kabul, threatening an invasion from the 
North, a further increase to the Artillery was found ne- 
cessary ; but European recruits not being obtainable even 
to complete the Companies already existing, some of which 
were reduced to mere skeletons, resort was had once more 
to the Gohmdaz. A new plan, however, was now adopted; 
instead of forming them into separate Companies they were 
, incorporated as “ component parts” of the European Com- 
panies — each detail consisting of one Jemadar, three Havildars, 
three Naicks and forty Golundaz. These were raised from the 
Lascars, and in the first instance attached only to the eleven 
Companies then at Bengal,— those for the remaining four Com- 
panies on foreign service, not being added until the follow- 
ing year. In the formation of these details, it was ordered that 
Maliommcdans should bo preferred, and that all should be en- 
tertained for sea and foreign service. By this arrangement the 
stringent orders of tlie Court tliat no Corps of Golundaz was 
tohe again raised, were notdisobeyed in letter if they were in spirit; 
as these “component parts” did not form a Corps; and moreover 
it was argued that they were indispensable to fill up the existing 
deficiencies in the European details and might be reduced when 
the latter were completed. This increase had scarcely been in 
orders a month, when, consequent on instructions from the Court 
of Directors, the European Companies were augmented and 
fixed at five Sergeants, five Corporals, ten Gunners, two Drums, 
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nnd seventy Matrosaes ; the Officers remaining as before. By 
those additions the strength of the Corps was nearly doubled 
* whilst the establishment of Officers remained unchanged. Where- 
as during the same period, the Infantry had been increased by 
five Ilegiments or ten Battalions, to each of which the full com- 
plcmeiTt of Officers was allowed ; whilst the Cavalry, now formed 
into four Corps, received a full establishment of Officers perma- 
nently transferred from the Infantry. NotwithstandingMic order 
of 1797, limiting the Field Artillery to five Companies, seven 
were in the field all that year, one on the Coast a^ul two uL 
Ceylon. In the following year the Company on the Coast 
marched to Hydrabad, and one of the Companies at Covlou 
proceeded to Madras as did also two Companies from Fort 
William. In 1790 the three Companies at Madras and the one 
from Flydrabad joined the Army in Mysore under General Harris, 
and were employed at tlie seigo and ca})tnre of Soringapatam in 
May of that year; on which occasion LieiUenent Colonel I'Alward 
Montague, a highly distinguished, intelligent and ex})L‘noncc(l 
Officer, who commanded the Bengal detail, lost his life. In IHOU 
all the Companies returned from foreign service except two in 
Ceylon. 

in March 1707 Major General Dulf, on his arrival from Kur- 
land, was appointed Colonel Commandant of the llegimciit, super- 
ceding General Deare ; hut in June of that year, a resolution ^\lb 
passed in Council that General Officers were not eligilile to the 
command of the Corps. Accordingly Colonel Hussey, the next 
senior not a General Officer, was appointed to the com- 
mand with a scat at the Military Board ; Generals Duff and ^ 
Deare being both nominated to the General Staff’. In 1T9S (’o- 
loncl Hussey, on being promoted, was in like manner succeodod 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher Greene, who held the com- 
mand until his death in July 1805. 

In 1800 the first instance of the introduction of llorso 
Draught for Artillery in Bcngjil occurred ; an experimental 
Brigade of two Horse Artillery guns being organized at Dum- 
Dum under the command of Lieutenant Clements Brown, 
these guns which were light six pounders of cwt. carriages 
were purposely prepared, which weighed only 5^ cwt. giving 
a total of only 10 cwt. to the gun and carriage. The pemm ^ 
consisted of one Subaltern in command, one Sergeant, one Corpo- 
ral, four Gunners and eight Matrosses,— these being allotted o 
the guns, and two Native drivers (Troopers) for the ^’^aggous. 
together with a detail of two Tindals and twenty Lascars. 

Staff consisted only of one Farrier. The number o 
allowed was twenty, which were allotted four to each Gun ai 
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to each Tumbril, three for the two Non-Commissioned Officers and 
the Farrier, and three spare. It would appear that in this experi- 
ment the Gunners must have been carried on the carriages. Ear- 
ly in the following year, this detail was increased to one Conduc- 
tor, four Sergeants, four Corporals, ten Gunners, one Farrier, and 
twenty-twoMatrosses j with twoHavildars, two Naicks anftwenty- 
four Golundaz, to which were also added one Jemadar, two Ha- 
vildars, two Naiks and twenty-two Troopers of the Governor 
General’s Body Guard, to ride the troop horses in harness ; a detail 
of three# Tindala and forty Lascars was also attached. With 
a Battery of four light C-pounders and two 8-pounder guns, 
this Detail embarked for Egypt to join the force under General 
Baird ; the number of horses embarked does not appear, nor 
is the mode of organization known. A Foot Artillery detach- 
mentconsistingof one Captain, two Subalterns, thirty-eightEuro- 
pean Artillery, forty-seven Golundaz and one hundred Lascars 
also accompanied this expedition. 

During the same year one Company proceeded to Bombay, 
whence it was destined for subsequent service in Egypt had 
the campaign in that country continued; another Company 
proceeded with the expedition sent to China. 

About the same time a Brigade of two G-poundcr guns, 
generally termed Gallopers,” was authorised for each Begi- 
nient of Cavalry, European and Native; the Guns to be worked 
by Troopers, with an Artillery Sergeant and Corporal to 
each Brigade, and a small detail of Lascars. In 1802 the 
Court of Directors, consequent on the probability of hostili- 
ties with the Malirattas and the repeated and urgent repre- 
sentations of ,the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, as to the 
inefficient and incomplete state of tlio Artillery, but above all, 
alarmed at the intelligence of the formation of the Golundaz 
“ Component parts,” — sent orders to increase the Battalions to 
seven Companies each, and to reduce the Golundaz details. Six 
new European Companies WTre accordingly raised for the purpose 
and allotted two to each Battalion. The strength of all the Com- 
panies was increased by the addition of one Lieutenant Fire- 
worker and ten Matrosses ; but no additional proportion of Field 
Officers was sanctioned ; altliough in the augmentation of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry, which now amounted, since the formation of 
1706, fourteen Battalions of the former and four Regiments of 
the latter, all received their due proportion of Field Officers, 
Against tins injustice, the Cori3s memorialized the Court of 
Directors, who in 1806 sent out orders for the addition of one 
Lieutenant Colonel and one Major to each Battalion, which once 
Riore restored the original proportion, giving one Field Officer to 

.. I 1 
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8f Captains and Subalterns ; this however was not carried into 
, effect until June, 1806. In 1802 six Companies were in the 
Field, of which three were employed against the forts of Sarsni, 
Bidgyghur and Cutchowra; two Companies were still at Ceylon 
and one at Bombay. 

In 1803, the Horse Artillery Detail having returned from 
Egypt was formed into a Troop, designated “^tbe Experimental 
Troop," and joined the Army then in thefi^ld with Lord Lake; 
during the whole of which Campaign it did excellent service, under 
the command of its original founder Captain Lieutenant Clements 
Brown. The Ordnance establishment of the Troop was six Light, 
4^cwt. 6-pounders, and the establishment consisted of one Cap- 
tain, two Subalterns, four Sergeants, four Corporals, ten Gunners 


and forty Matrosses, together with the previous details of Go- 
lundaz and lisscars. The complement of horses was only 
eighty-six, and as the Artillerymen, European and Native, rode 
upon the carriages, it was rather a Horse Field Battery than a 
Troop of Horse Artillery. Notwithstanding the light weight of 
the Ordnance and carriages, this small complement of horses 
was found quite inadequate to ensure sufficient celerity of ino\e- 
ment, and accordingly bullocks were also attached for drnnght 
on the line of march, reserving the horses for action ; but this 
double draught equipment being found inefficient and inconve- 
nient in practice, the number of horses was increased in Octo- 
ber, 1804 to 120. The attempt was now made to render the 
Battery really one of Horse Artillery, by mounting some of the 
Gunners on separate horses, but the establishment being found too 
limited for this, it was increased to 156 horses in June IHO-l In 
1806 Captain Pennington succeeded Captain Brown in the com- 
mand, and two of the 6-pounders were exchanged for Light 
inch Howitzers. The Golundaz detail was also replaced by aa 
equivalent establishment of Drivers, and in July, IB 08 , the 
horses were augmented to 163. 

During the year 1803, seven Companies joined llie Army 
under Lord Lake, two were employed in the Cuttack Provinces 
against the Rajah of Berar, two were on service in Bundelcun , 
and the Company that had proceeded to Bombay was now era^ 
ployed in Rajphtana. Thus fourteen Companies and one iroop 
were employed on service, or more than two-thirds of the ro • 

In 1804, the two Companies so long stationed in Ceylon, re u 
ed from it, but the remaining Companies in the Field coutm 
to be actively employed during that and the two 
having in this arduous campaign shared in the 1 

ghur, Delhi, Laswarrie, Agra, Deig, and the 
unsuccessful siege of Bhurtpore. Owing to tlie miscondu 
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Officer left for their support, half a Company was unforturately 
cut up and destroyed near Kunch in Bundelcund. Two tom* 
panics were attached to the force employed under Colonel 
Monson, and did their duty nobly during that disastrous 
retreat. Captain Winbolt lost bis life ; but Captain Huchmson, 
who was left with his Company and a few Sipahis in command 
at Ramphrah, not only held that fort in spite of all opposition, 
but also made himself ‘master of several neighbouring strong- 
holds, inflicting considerable loss upon the enemy and covering 
himself and his handful of men with honor. 

This retreat being one of the first serious reverses experi- 
enced by the Bengal Troops, afforded an ample proof of the 
inefficiency of Bullock draught, especially with a retiring force. 
These animals, though the establishment was liberal and no- 
thing had occurred to injure their condition, were unable to keep 
up with the Infantry, and the result was that early in the 
retreat, the whole of the guns were abandoned to the enemy ; 
and the same thing occurred with a reinforcement obtained at 
and taken on from Rampurah. 

The necessity for risking an assault at Allyghur, the delay 
and loss before Sarsni, Bidgyghur, Deig, and subsequently 
before Kumona and Ganowrie, and the failure and fearful casu- 
alties at Bhurtpore, afforded painful evidence of the insufficiency 
of the Artillery, both personnel and materiel. 

The inability to meet the demand for this arm, led to an ex- 
pedient in 1805 to add to the number of Companies, with a 
view to increase the real though not the numerical strength of 
the Corps. This arrangement was effected by collecting the 
Golundaz details attached to the European Companies, into 
five separate Companies designated the Golundaz Corps. The 
plan of Native “ component parts” to European Companies had 
never been found to work well. Although the service in the 
distinct Companies of Golundaz had formerly teen most popular 
amongst the Natives, no respectable man was found willing to enter 
into these new details ; the result was, as stated by Col. Hors- 
ford, that as recruits could not be obtained for such a monstrous 
‘ Corps, the “ Component part ” was for the most part made up 
‘ from the Gun Lascars, who for the sake of Rs. 1-8 per month 
‘ increase of pay and the certainty that they might return to their 
‘ former Corps on disbanding their new one, came in withoutmuch 
‘ hesitation. ” Such material added to the evil of the system, 
and its .practical working is graphically described by the able 
Officer above referred to, in the following words 

“Nothing so much betrayed our ignorance of the prejudices 
‘ of the Natives and our own countrymen than this project of a 
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‘ Component part." Europeans and Natives wore amalgamated 

* in one Company. The European saw a Native make a consti- 
‘ tuent part of that detail of the posts of a Gun, of which lie ^vas 

* one ; he viewed this Native with jealousy, and diffident of 
‘ his ability (perhaps without reason,) to serve the vent and 
‘ manage the portfire, he positively refused to stand between 
^ the wheels as either sponge-man or loader, urging in spite of 
‘ reasoning on the matter, that “ it was hard to be blown away 

* by a black fellow. " The Native on the other hand perceiving 
‘ the European hostile to him and suspicious of ><niscbiet; 
‘ refused in his turn to take the spungo staff or be server, 
' declaring that he might be blown away by the design or care- 
‘ lessness of the European. Discord, recrimination niul liatred 


* were the consequence. i , 

“ But this was not all, the “ Component part looked around 
‘ and saw itself a miserahlc handful of men isolated and put 
‘ down in a Company, composed of men of diUercnt coiindv 
‘ and language, and dissiinilur habits and religion , iiiiMip- 

* ported by number, and marked as an intt.'rior body !)v inuiiig 
‘ no higher rank amongst them than that of Jemadar. They soon 
‘ considered themselves as so many shreds and patclios on the 
‘ coat of an European Company, and were pointed at by the 
^ Bepovs ns n laughing stock lastly, that in the eyes of their 

* own Officers they wore viewed as nnprolitablo iiiterl<)|)or\ ^\lio 
‘ broti^ht no promotion or return for the disei])ljning tlioiii 
‘ Sucir a Corps, as might have been expected, do.^nade.l m 
' their own opinion, and despised by those with whom the\ 

‘ were composed, lost all energy and ijgard for cliaiimtcr uiu 
‘ were the w'orst soldiers in the service. 

As tilready stated, orders had been received from tlio ( nnrt lo 
their reduction, which was actually commenced upon, hat tht' 
breaking out just at that time, the <Jommiuidcr-in-Uml n <>i 
fiuspended its furtlier operation, but ^yas 
the paucity of Europeans, to complete and 
Golundaz details, by enterlaining a ^ j'".'," .bse- 

prisoners from the enemy. Iben when too late, 
fluently obserred by Colonel Ilorsford, “ it was ^ , 

‘^the original Corps of Golundaz (Colonel yearsos) wh id 
< ero this would have been the first in the servio 
‘ perfect in discipline, was not in existence o mee h , 
‘ cy :-but that 400 prisoners of war, whose ' " g„l,l,crs 
‘ dry of the blood of our countrymen and fellow nati\ 

» were called t» take their place." tk 

These Golundaz, who were »inog«>«'' 

enemy, were finally formed into a body colled the 
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Golundaz/' and stationed at Delhi, \vhere they were gradually 
absorbed by casualties. 

Had the “Component parts” been composed of good material, 
kept exclusively to particular Guns by themselves, or employed 
with the 6-pounders detached with Infantry Battalions, the 
result might have been very different. Each of the Golundaz 
Companies now formed was composed of 1 Subadar, 1 Je- 
madar, S Havildars, 8 Naiks and 100 Golundaz. A Subal- 
tern was allowed to each Company, to bo taken from Uio 
European Companies, no addition being made to the Corps 
on this account. One Drill Sergeant and one Drill Corporal 
was also sanctioned. In 1808, three additional Companies 
were raised, when the whole were placed under the Com- 
mand of a Captain taken from the Regiment, and a Sergeant 
Major was granted in addition. Here again, although every 
addition made to the Infantry and Cavalry involved the increase 
of a full complement of Officers, a strong Battalion was add- 
ed to the Artillery, without the grant of a single Officer in 
addition. 

In 1805 Colonel Carnegie succeeded to the command of the 
Corps on the death of General Greene. Colonel llorsford retain- 
ing the command of the Artillery in the Field, with tlie rank 
of a Brigadier when employed on service. In 1800-7-8, the 
wliole of the Golundaz, the experimental Troop and twelve Com- 
panies of Europeans were attached to the Field Train and 
frequently employed on active service. In the latter year 
Colonel Horsford obtained the command of the Regiment, which 
could not have been in abler hands. 

In August 1809 the Governor- General in Council, “ adverting 
‘ to the original establishment of the experimental Troop of 
' Horse Artillery, the success of which on various occasions 
‘ in the field, had fully confirmed the judgment which was formed 
' of the superior efficacy of a Corps of thtit description for 
" service in India, determined to m^e a considerable augmen- 
‘ tation to the Corps of Horse Artillery, and to place it on a 
' permanent establishment.” Accordingly orders were issued for 
the formation of a Corps of Horse Artillery consisting of three 
Brigades or Troops, to be formed on the experimental Troop ; 
the additional Officers and men being drawn from the Foot 
Artillery. These Troops each consisted of one Captain, one Cap- 
tain Lieutenant, three Lieutenants, six Sergeants, six Corporals, 
ten Gunners and eighty Matrosses, two Trumpeters and two Far- 
riers; with a detail of one Serang, twoTindals,and twenty-four 
Gun Lascars. An effective Riding Master, a SergeantMjqor and a 
Quarter Master-Sergeant were allowed to the whole Corps, as also 
an Adjutant and Quarter Master, a Rough Rider and Drill Ser 
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geant non-effective. A Battery of six pieces was attached to each 
Troop, composed of two 12-pounder8, two O-pounders and two 
si-inch Howitzers, with ten light Tumbrils. 

For the draught of this Battery, 149 Horses were assigned, 
allotted as follows two teams of six Horses each, with one spare 
per team to the six Guns ; five Horses to each of tlie light 
Tumbrils (four being in draught) and the remaining ejeveu for 
the six Sergeants and the Staff. • 

The organization of those Troops was adopted as one of expe- 
diency and was the same that still exists in the Bengal Artillery, 
though entirely peculiar to that Corps. It was suggested hy 
Colonel Horsford, at a time when the dread of expence was 
considered an insurmountable objection to the introduction of ibis 
description of Artillery, and it was therefore framed upon jiriii- 
ciples of extreme economy — an economy which Colonel Hors- 
ford himself represented as detrimental to its efficiency, lii 
a separate report on the organization of the Corps, he rccoiu- 
meuded the establishment of a Troop to consist of a penonml 
of 120 and a draught of 185 Horses, and even this e.siablisli- 
ment was calculated for light Waggons, with only a single set of 


Horses* 

The Gunners to work the Ordnance of these Troops were 
carried on the off Horses, so that each Horse in draught ms 
mounted; to make up for which tho second team was alloitcd to 
each Gun. The Waggons being light were not suppobod to 
require this assistance. In practice, however, their comploinent 
WM found insufficient; and, consetpient y, since it was ess™- 
tial thev should keep up with the Guns, that the Horses ot He 
spare tJams were partially allotted to their aid. The evil el tlii^i 
Somical arrangement was not only present but prospecUic 
as the same principle has been earned out in all subsequtu 

additions to the number of Troops. , y 

Oantain Pennington who was appointed to the 
of the Horse Artillery, protested against this scanty estabhsli- 
orC^, more^sVoially 

single sets for the Waggons, and was solely f,i„t 

to Colonel Horsford's arrangement, on his e" 

' the fear of the whole plan failing on account of he ex^ ^ 
‘ (which bad been strongly objected to by *6 Au or G 
<• deterred him from proposing establishment as full as b 
' be deemed necessary, leavmg tbe remedy to time. 

In tbe same year two ‘“dependent Companie^ot^^^^^^^ 

were also raised for the duties of ^ . William and 

tbe Islands, and were severally steUoned at Fort wiiiia 

^*Thus to meet tbe demands for a force of Artillery proportio 
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to the other branches of the service, which had nOW increased 
to eight Regiments of Cavalry and fifty-four Battalions of In- 
fantry, all with their full complement of OfficerB^ no less than ten 
Companies of Foot and three Troops of Horse Artillery had 
been added to the Corps, without the addition of a single Officet 
to meet the drain thus occasioned. 

The difficulties and disadvantages attending the system of 
contracts *and the employment of untrained drivers and cattle for 
the Ordnance, led in 1810 to the establishment of an organized 
and permanent Corps of Ordnance Drivers, consisting of twenty- 
six Companies, each Company 6 Sirdars and 105 Drivers, allowing 
one Driver for every pair of Bullocks required. 

These Companies were assimilated as far as practicable to 
the Lascar establishment ; they were placed under the imme- 
diate charge of the Artillery Officers to whose Companies 
they were attached, but were under the general controul of 
the senior Artillery Officer at the station. They were ren- 
dered available for the service of the Siege and Field Trains 
attached to the Companies of Artillery, and also for the Batta- 
lion Guns, and it was with reference to these last that they were 
fixed at the strength of 105 Drivers and 210 Bullocks, as 1 
Sirdar, 21 Drivers and 42Bullocks was the complement required 
for each Brigade of two Guns ; thus each Driver Company 
was equal to the service of five Brigades of Battalion Guns. 
Three additional Companies were subsequently added, but soon 
reduced again. 

In 1811 one European Company proceeded with the expedition 
against the Mauritius ; and two European Companies, together 
with the independant Golundaz from Fort William, joined the 
expedition to Java; and in the following year, a Native 
Troop of Horse Artillery was also raised for that expedi- 
tion ; but it was never numbered or brought on the perma- 
nent establishment, and when the Force returned from Java 
in 1815 it was reduced. In 1812 a third, and in 1814 a 
fourth Company of Independent Golundaz was raised. In 
the latter year an extra Company of regulars was ordered 
for the service of posts and out-posts on the frontier, which in 
1815 was incorporated into four new Companies of Golundaz 
that were raised at Cawnpore in consequence of the Nepal 
war and added to the establishment of the Golundaz Corps. 
Thus the much-dreaded Golundaz had again increased to sixteen 
Companies, which together with the three Troops of Hotse 
Artillery gave a numerical total of more than half the Corps 
without any estahlishment of Officers, i 

The three Troops and four European Companies were employ- 
ed during the N^pal Compaigns of 1814-15-16. 
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But the members of the Corps were employing their 
best exertions for the benefit of the State, a serious blow 
was struck at their prospects and interests, which had iig 
origin in partial and interested representations from India 
Since the decision on Colonel Pearses claims to the General 
Staff, the principle of throwing open the advantages to all 
branches of the service had been acknowledged and acted 
upon, and had formed a specific portiod of the guiding regula- 
tions of 1796 ; since which date one Engineer and two Artillery 
Officers had been appointed to the Staff, and tbre» Artillery 
Officers had vacated the command on attaining the rank of Major 
General, though this last rule had not been acted upon in two n eent 
cases of Artillery Command. The Court of Directors, however, 
in a letter dated lOlh February, IBM, ordered that no General 
Officer of Engineers or Artillery was thereafter to bo put upon 
the General Staff of the Army, but that a selection was to be niade 
from tlie seniors, whether General Officers or not, of sikiIj 
as wore considered most fit to command tlioir re.sj)ective (nips 

In 1816 a Horket Troop was organized, consisting of one Cap- 
tain and three Subnltcrns, with eighty-six Non-Goinmi^siomd 
and rank and file. Four light Rocket Cars were attached to tlii^ 
Troop, for which, and for the non-commissioned Stall', twenty 
Horses were sanctioned; sixty of the men were mounted on eHiiioN 
guided by Suwans and ten reserve camels were allowed. Ilacli 
Car conveyed sixty Rockets, each mounted camel eight, hik! 
each reserve camel twenty-four. After a throe years' irml, tin 
camels were found unsuitable to the purpose, and ('ars Midi 
horses were substituted in 1819. 

In 1813, the Company established a ^Military College of ilitu' 
own at AcUliscombo in Hurry, for the education of OirKcrs 
intended for the Indian Artillery and Eiigineors. 

In 1817 the Gallopers with the Cavalry were wit, lidrawn and 
formed into three Native Troops, the men being comjtosed ol 
such of the Cavalry Troopers ns chose to enter the Horse Artil- 
lery, completed by a selection from the Golundaz. One ('aptiini 
and two Subalterns were attached to each of these Troops : but 
as the Foot Artillery could boar no further reduction of OHicei’^* 
Government at length authorised an increase to tlie Corps ot 
twenty-six Officers, being the nnmber actually required for the sl^ 
Troops of Horse Artillery and the Rocket Trooi>. Tliis increase 
in the several grades, was ono Major, six Captains, one 
lieutenant, tleveii Lieutenants and seven Lieutenant rn^^^ 
workers. Here again was an injustice to the Corps, in 
only one Field Omcer to tlm seren Troops, and the twenty 

Captains and Subalterns, when tho duo proportion would w 

TUa ttivtuAti Gomnonies of Golundaz were sti 
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quite unprovided for. During this year an addition of two horses 
per waggon, or twenty per Troop, was allowed to tlie Horsp Artil- 
lery. As however the waggon then in use contained little more 
than half the quantity of ammunition now employed, this increase 
rendered the Troops more effective than the same establishment 
does at present. Nearly at the same time, an experimental light 
12-pounder Battery, drawn by horses, was organized and placed 
under thh command oJ Captain Battine. This was the first step 
towards the important measure, not yet completed, of equiping 
the whcdo Field Artillery with horses. The usual dread of ex 
pense operated on this as on subsequent occasions, to impair the 
efficiency of the measure, by the scanty draught establishment 
allowed; which was limited to ninety-nine horses, allowing 
six in draught to each gun and waggon, and three for the Staff. 
The Ordnance however were very light, weighing only eight cwt. 
each, and as four horses were probably found to answer for the 
waggons, there then remained two spare for each gun and wag- 
gon. The seven Troops of Horae and Rocket Artillery, nine 
European and eight Golundaz Companies were attached to the 
several Divisions of the Grand Army formed under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Hastings in 1817, including one Troop 
and one Company attached to the Nagpore Force under Colo- 
nel Adams. Of these, two Troops of Horse Artillery and the 
Rocket Troop, six Companies of European and four of Native 
Artillery were previously employed at the siege of Hattrass, 
where for the first time, the Ordnance establishment was placed 
on anything like a liberal footing. Th ead vantages of this change 
were clearly shown by the speedy and complete success of the 
operations and the comparative freedom from loss. 

One Company of Independent Golundaz was at Penang and 
another at Ceylon, giving a total of three-fifths of the whole 
arm on service. On the 20tli April 1817, Major General Sir 
John Horsford died at Cawnpore, ten days after his return 
from Hattrass. This able Officer had served in the Regiment 
thirty-nine years, having originally entered it as a Private, under 
the assumed name of Rover. His highly honourable chai'acter, his 
talent, industry, and energy, added to his great experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of all professional details, rendered him an orna- 
ment to the Corps and an invaluable servant to the Government. 

In July 1818, two additional Companies of Independent Go- 
lundaz were raised, but one of these, and two of the Regular 
Companies were subsequently reduced, and the remaining Com- 
panies were formed into one Battalion, in carrying out the opera- 
tion of a new organization ordered in September of that year. 

By this arrangement the whole Corps was formed into one 

K I 
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Brigade of Horse Artillery of seven Troops, including the Rocket 
Troop; three Battalions of European Foot Artillery of eight 
Companies each, and one Battalion of Native Artillery of fifteen 
Companies. 

To the Brigade of Horse Artillery the staff allowed was one 
Colonel, two Lieutenant Colonels, and two Majors, with anon-effec- 
tive Adjutant. One Captain and four First Lieutenants were sanc- 
tioned per Troop, the strength in men remaining unalteri^d, but the 
Non-Commissioned Staff of the Brigade were rendered effective. 

To each European Battalion, one Colonel, two Lieutenant 
Colonels and two Majors, with a non-effective Adjutant, were 
attached, and one Captain, two First and two Second Lieutenants 
to each Company, being a reduction of one Officer, the details 
of men remaining as before. 

The proportion of Officers to the Native Battalion was re- 
markable, consisting of one Major, thirteen Captains, four First 
and four Second Lieutenants, with a non-effective Adjutant and 
an effective European and Native Non-Commissioned Staff 

Each Company of Artillery, European and Native, had a Com- 
pany of Lascars attached, consisting of one Native Commissioned 
Officer, two Havildars, two Naiks and seventy Privates. The 
Native Officer of one Company in each Battalion being a Suba* 
dar, in the others Jemadars. 

The rank of Captain Lieutenant was abolished, and the 
designations of Lieutenant and Lieutenant Fireworker changed to 
First and Second Lieutenant. In tlie same way the designations 
of Gunner and Matross were changed to Bombardier and Gunner, 
and in the Lascar details, the Marino designations of Serang Ma- 
jor, Serang, First and Second Tindals were exchanged for the 
Military titles of Subadar, Jemadar, Havildar and Naik. 

This arrangement which involved a total increase of ihirty-six 
Officers, was of great benefit to the Corps, but still the remedy 
was partial and unfair in its operation. Of the thirty- six 
Officers added, fifteen were required for the three new European 
Companies, so that the actual increase was only twenty-one. Of 
these fourteen were added to the Horso Artillery which benefited 
more than any other branch of the Corps, though it only 
secured its fair and requisite complement. Thus it will be seen 
that only seven Officers were in reality added for the fifteen 
Companies of Golundaz, the remainder so attached being obtaine 
by the reduction pf one Officer per Company from the European 
Foot Artillery. 

The history of the peculiar and inconsistent number 
ed to the Golundaz Battalion is curious. This organization w 
ordered by the Court of Direptp^e, wha not only laid down 
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principles but also calculated and fixed the details. In doing 
this, they for the first time, acknowledged the propriety of making 
an allowance in the establishment for the Ordnance Department, 
and accordingly assigned ton Captains for that purpose. But 
unfortunately they entirely overlooked the Bocket Troop, and 
calculated the Golundaz Corps according to the number of 
Companies on the establishment by the last advices received, when 
tliere we^e sixteen, to^ach of which they assigned an Officer, 
dividing the number between the three Grades of Captain and 
Subalterns. They also allowed one Field Officer to Command. 
Their plan will be more clearly shewn in the following tabular 
statement: — 



Cols. 

Lieut. 

Cols. 

1 

Majors. 

Capts. 

Ist 

Licuts. 

2nd 

Lieuts. 

1 Brigade of Horse Ar- > 


1 

2 



24 


tillery, (d Troops) f 

8 Battalions European] 
Artillery, (24 Com- V 

2 

0 

0 





G 

6 

24 

48 

48 

panies) J 

1 Battalion Golundaz,) 





8 


(16 Companies) { 

Ordnance Commissariat... 

0 

1 

4 

4 

m 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Total 

1 4 1 

8 

1 9 

44 

80 

52 


In carrying out this arrangement, the Local Government, to 
rectify the omission of the Rocket Troop, took one Captain 
from the Ordnance List and four First Lieutenants from the 
Golundaz Battalion, and considering it necessary to post the re- 
maining nine Ordnance Captains to some part of the Regiment, 
they attached them all to the Golundaz, thus leaving the incongru- 
ous proportion of thirteen Captains and eight Subalterns. This 
organization increased the proportion of Field Officers to Cap- 
tains and Subalterns to 1 to 8|, or very nearly the standard of 
the Regulation of 1796, but the proportion of Officers to men 
per Company, was now reduced to one to thirty, or exactly one- 
half of the original scale. 

Previous to the publication of this order the Ordnance Com- 
missariat had been remodelled and Officers were now assigned to 
it. The regulations were those still in force, by which the De- 
partment was divided into six Grades above the rank of Con 
doctor, of which the two junior Grades were filled exclusively 
by Warrant Officers. 

Another important and very beneficial arrangement was 
effected by the same orders. Since the first establishment of 
Colonel Pearse’s Golundaz Corps in 1778, the previous system of 
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Battalion Guns, which rendered theni a component part of tho 
Infantry Battalion, had been abandoned, in lieu of which, each 
Corps when detached was supplied with a Brigade of two O-poim- 
ders, which were manned by Artillerymen, either European or 
Native, according to circumstancee, aided by Lascars. 

During the late Campaign, although the proportion of two 
Field pieces per Battalion was retained, when several Corps 
were Brigaded together, their Guns instead of being invariably 
divided amongst the Battalions, two to each, were occasionally cob 
lected in one Battery ; whilst tho extra Field pieces* of vari- 
ous calibres, forming what was called the Field Train, was always 
so employed. The advantages of this measure and the example 
of the Armies of Europe, led at length to the adoption of a 
permanent system of Field Batteries, and accordingly it was 
now ordered that all the Battalion Guns should be formed into 
Field Batteries of mixed calibres of eight pieces each. The number 
of Batteries was fixed so as to give tho old proportion of two guns 
per Battalion, which were to bo still available from the Batteries 
when a Battalion was detached. The result of this raeasuro was 
the establishment of seventeen Field Batteries, including the ex- 


perimental 12-pounder Battery, each of tho remaining sixteen 
being equipped with Bullocks, and composed of two 12-pound- 
ers, four 0*poundcrs and two 5i*inch Howitzers. A Company 
of Artillery, European or Native, was attached to each ihiitcry. 
By several orders of 1818*19, three of tho 17 Batteries lixed for 
the establishment were ordered to bo horsed ; the l*^-pounder 
Experimental Battery was included in these, its ordnance being 
changed. These Batteries were allowed a complement of ninety- 
six Horses each, being six to each carriage, viz. eight guns ami 
eight waggons. As four horses were considered suilicicnt lor 
the Light Waggons, this establishment included all contingen- 
cies for spare cattle. None were allowed for the Noii-Coinmis- 
sioned Staff, which was a serious defect. Those at first were 

raised as an experiment, but being found to answer o\cii wi ^ 

their limited establishments far bettor than Bullocks, they 
rendered permanent in October 1819. Two 
in the Field and one at tho Presidency. In July 
the establishment of fourteen Bullock Batteries being oui 
adequate to tho supply of Guns for all tho detached oip 
poste, especially after Nimuch and Mhow, were occupied y 
Lngal Troops, an additional Battery was allowed, .,s 

of eighteen Field Batteries of eight Guns eaeb, and b x ^ 
of six guns each, or 180 pieces of Field , f eigbi 

Rockdt Troop. At that time the Bengal Army (talions. 

Cavalry Begiments, one European and sixty Native B 
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which excluding Her Majesty's Regiments gave about Guns 
per Battalion. By the returns submitted to Parliament in 1830, 
we find that the establishment of Regular Troops, Cavalry and 
Infantry in Bengal, during 1820, including His Majesty's Regi- 
ments, gives a total, OflBcers and all, of 84,393, so that the 
proportion was about one gun to 470 men. 

From 1818 to 1824 the strength of the Regiment itself 
remained'unchanged, Ibut in July 1822 the Lascars attached to 
European Companies were reduced, in consequence of the intro- 
duction ctf Field Batteries and the abolition of drag rope move- 
ments with Field Guns. The details were now fixed at ono 
Havildar, two Naiks and twenty-four Privates per Company, 
being the same complement allowed to Troops of Horse Artil- 
lery. From the Golundaz Companies they were withdrawn 
altogether, and have never since been restored. The Lascars 
thus reduced, were formed into sixteen Companies of Store 
Lascars to serve in Magazines and Depots and to provide 
for the efficient services of the siege equipment of the Army." 
Each Company consisted of one Subadar, ono Jemadar, four 
Havildars, four Naiks and eighty Privates. 

During the period above referred to, various details of the 
Corps were employed on service, with Sir John Arnold’s force in 
the Bhutti Country and at Kotah. 

In February 1824, the Golundaz Battalion was increased by 
five additional Companies, two of which were raised at Cawn- 
pore and three at Dum-Dum. 

In May of that year a new organization was ordered, under 
instructions from the Court of Directors, for the Armies of the 
three Presidencies. The two Battalions of each Native Infan- 
try Regiment were formed into separate Regiments, and a 
Colonel allowed to each. The estabhshment of Regiments or 
Battalions of all arms was now fixed at one Colonel, one Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, one Major, five Captains, ten Lieutenants and 
five second Lieutenants or Ensigns. 

In the Artillery four Companies of Europeans were reduced, 
and five European Troops of Horse Artillery were raised, making 
a total of t\^elve Troops, including the Rocket Troop. These 
were formed into three Brigades each, consisting of three Euro- 
pean and ono Native Troop, with their full complement of Offi- 
cers. The i-emaining twenty Companies of Europeans were 
Jormed into five Battalions of four Companies each. The Go- 
lundaz continued to form one Battalion of twenty Companies, 
with only the regular establishment of Officers for a single 
Battalion or exactly one-half what was allowed to a similar body 
of Infantry. ^ 
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Thus the Corps ms composed of nine Brigades and Batta* 
lions. The whole Army was benefited in promotion and in the 
increase of Officers caused by this arrangement, but as usual, 
the Artillery much less so than any other branch. The total 
addition to that arm amounted to only ton Officers, not more 
than sufficient for the increase in the Horse Artillery, and the 
five new Companies of Golundaz. In the Infantryman equal 
body of nine Battalions obtained an addition of twenty-seven 
Officers without any increase of men, whilst the eight Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, a still smaller body gained twenty-eight 
Officers in the same way. But independent of these comiiarative 
disadvantages, the real hardship and injustice was in only allow- 
ing half the complement of Officers for the Golundaz, an useful 
and highly deserving body, which had the strongest claims to 
the support of the authorities, and yet was invariably treat- 
ed with neglect; aline of conduct that of course m time pro- 
duced its natural effect. .1 v • . r .1 

Assimilation of the several branches was the object of this 
arrangement, to insure which, the allotment of Ofhoors to 
Battalions with reference to the number of Companies was laid 
aside, and thus the establishment shewed a snriiliis ol eight 
Captains in the Horse and European Artillery and a de - 
cicncy of fifteen in the Golundaz. The distnbutiou ot S 11- 
alterns was equally inconsistent, and moreover involved a ■ 
nrease in the Troops and European Companies. Eio oa y 


crease in the Troops and European Companies, flio on 
real benefit obtained hj this organization was " 

proportion of Field Officers, which w^as now fixed a to '15 
Subordinates, tho same as in the Infantry and . 

increase of the Horse Artillery, though f of 
ders, can scarcely be considered as one of j,, 
this arrangement, as the manifest necessity 
crease to the light Field Artillery would have 
measure inevitable under any circumstances. 
of an equivalent portion of the European A 
an ill-judged measure, tho evils of wh^ici benefice' 

enced within a very short period. 0"® ^ f^^jjjUcry and 

of Justice was however accorded to tho Corps ,],{ 

Engineers by this regulation, which was Geneial 

right and privilege to share m tho advantag • 

Staff of tho Army, which had been withdraw y 

general letter of 10th February, 18I4- , p„„incers 

ordered that General Offieors of the Artd cry ,, 


ordered that Ueneral uracers ui ui^ q.nff on 

a«ounl 811 additional further ordered li>» 


establishment of each Presidency. It was 
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the command of these two Corps should devolve on the Senior 
Colonel or other Field Officer, not a Major General. Thus 
has this important question been finally set at rest. In 1837 
Sir Henry Fane endeavoured to re-open it, but his views met 
the concurrence and support of neither the Home nor Local 
Authorities, and the appointments of Generals C. Brown and 
Sir T. Anbury to the commands of Benares and Saugor, afforded 
the best practical comnJent on his objections. 

The number of Field Batteries on the establishment was 
thirty, via. twelve Batteries of Horse Artillery of six Guns each 
and eighteen of Foot Artillery of eight Guns each, giving a 
total of 216 pieces; a larger establishment and much larger 
proportion than that of the present day. The number of 
Regiments and Battalions of Infantry and Cavalry in the Com- 
pany’s service was seventy-seven, affording nearly three Guns 
per Corps. The Returns already quoted, give a total of the 
regular force of European and Native Cavalry and Infantry, 
including the Royal Corps, of 87,769 of all ranks, so that the 
proportion was about one Gun to every 400 men. 

TJie establishment of Lascars to European Companies was 
shortly after this increased to forty-eight Privates and the Com- 
panies of Store Lascars were gradually reduced. During this year 
the Burmese war having commenced, one Troop of Horse Artillery 
and half the Rocket Troop, together with two European Com- 
panies and a Field Battery, proceeded to Rangoon to join the force 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, when they bore their full share 
of the pivations and the honors of that Campaign. The Troop 
took with it an equipment of the Royal Pattern Block Trail 
Carriages, which were now first introduced into the service, a 
measure of great advantage, to which Government and tho 
Corps are chiefly indebted to the late Major C. H. Campbell, 
who then had the charge of the Gun Carriage Agency at Cossi- 
pore. 

Three European Companies were also employed with the force 
in Arracan. But such was still the deficiency of Artillery for gene- 
ral employment, that when it was found necessary to erect Bat- 
teries at Chittagong, two or three Companies of Magazine Las- 
cars were sent under a Captain of Artillery to work the Guns. 

In the cold season of 1825-G, a large Army was formed under 
the personal command of Lord Combermere, tho Commander-in- 
Chief, for the Siege of Bhurtpore, a fortress deemed impregnable 
by the Natives, a reputation not a little increased by tho failure 
of Lord Lake's force in 1804, consequent on the limited amount 
01 Urdn^ce material at his command On the present OpcaSon 
a very different system was adopted. To coyer and support the 
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onerations a force of 23,000 Infantry and Cavalry was assembled, 
to which was attached eight Troops of Horse Artallcry, of wLich 
Kever three were incomplete and w.thout "me Eu- 

ronean and eight Native Companies of Artillery, with fifty Field 
PiLes and a^ Siege Train of 112 pieces, consisting of forty 
Guns twelve Howitzers and sixty Mortars, together wth u 

highW efficient Engineer Park, to which were attached many of 
the ablest Officers of that highly distinguished branch. 

Alt Lffh every available Officer of the Artillery joined tins 
force the total number present belonging to the Foot Amllery was 
four Field Officers, seven Captains, and twenty Subalterns winch 
deducting Field Officers and Staff give less than two Officers 
cr Compai)y,-and this too, for die conduct of important s.cge 
operations, on the success of which the very safety of thcBmish 
Emiiire in India may be said to have depended. 

The Horse Artillery shared in the duties of die ttcnclics, 
notwithstanding which, such was the want of Officers, that a 
completo relief could never be afforded, ancUhe majonty 
in tlie Batteries for more than three weeks at a tinu'. The 
fati-ucs and privations, attendant on such circumstances, were 
cheerfully borne, but it was most fortunate the weather was 
fine and admitted of such continued exposure. 

Peace having been restored, reduction was again resmtoJ to, 
and hi November 1820, four of theOolunda/ Companies were 

'‘^’in'^Ju^e 1827, an order was issued which it J 

s JiZ a. S’™"™'™ 

from the Oolunduz Companies, and ^ f .ynilloj 

details were ordered to be placed * .c^^« ^ it 

Subalterns, “ as far as practioablc. " Y®"';*'’'’. s„i,altcins, 

would have been difficult to Artillery 

for the purpose, were to come from. European r 
atuched to eight of the Batteries and Golundaz to 

'"tW^ establishment gwo a total ^moyld'coV'”' 

force of 04,697 Regular Cavalry and Infantry 1 ) 

eluded) or about one Oun to 420 men. a Battalion 

In September of the same year, on ^rps the Conry' 
of Officers being granted to fomTtion of 

Directors gave their tardy sancUon to the lor 
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lundaz into two Battalions, with their full complement of Officers 
to each. The General Order for this addition states that by 
* the attachment of twenty- three European Commissioned Offi^ 
‘ cors per Battalion, the Artillery branch of the force will be 
‘ organized upon the principle which obtains in the Infantry, 
' viz., that of assigning the same number of European Com- 
^ missioned Officers to^ an European as to a Native Regiment, 
' whilst tTie Companies in each are as one to two.” A virtual 
acknowledgement of the injury and injustice the Corps had so 
long sustained ! It is a remarkable circumstance that though 
this increase had been recommended by the Local Government 
to the Court, the Commissions of the Officers promoted, only 
dated from the Order for the increase ; wliilst the Commissions 
of the Officers promoted in the six Extra Infantry Regiments^ 
though the formation of those Corps was twice refused by the 
Court, were finally antedated to the period of their first tem- 
porary formation. 

Thus for the first time since the formation of 1 790, was the fair 
proportion of Officers allowed, as compared with the other branches 
of the service. But still with reference to the duties to be peji;- 
formed, the establishment was much too small. Instead, however, 
of efficiency and increase, economy and reduction were now the 
objects of Government, and in May 1828, orders were issued 
reducing the Cavalry to 400 Troopers and the Infantry to 700 
Sipahis per Regiment, but leaving the strength of the Artillery 
untouched. Tlie Field Batteries were however each reduced 
from eight to six guns, and what was a greater evil the order 
for horsing all the Batteries was suspended. Still the extensive 
reduction of the other arms left the established proportion of 
Field-pieces to sabres and muskets greater than it was before. 
Two Batteries which were already horsed were broken up and 
Bullocks substituted. In May 1829, a further reduction took 
place ; the Regiments of Cavalry were reduced from eight to six 
Troops, and those of Infantry from ten to eight Companies, in 
consequence of which three Subalterns were taken away from 
each Corps. Strong as was the spirit of military economy then 
existing, it was not considered advisable or safe to effect any 
reduction in the strength of the Artillery, except in the com- 
plement of Officers, from which, on the principle of assimila^ 
tiouy thirty Subalterns were struck off, though not a single man 
was reduced, and at the time scarcely a single post Gun detail 
had a Subaltern attached. In November 1880, the last blow was 
struck at the efficiency of the Corps by reducing the three re- 
maining Horse Field Batteries, and substituting Bullocks, which 
.were now established as the draught of all Field Artillery. 

L 1 
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In this lamentably crippled and inefficient condition the Corps 
remained until the year 1888, when the Campaign in Affghanistan 
commenced; since which date owing to the constant demands upon 
the services of this arm, a gradual but decided improvement has 
been constantly going on, and hopes may now bo entertained 
that it will finally arrive at and retain a proper state of efficiency. 

It should bo mentioned that in 1835 a Special Board ot Artil- 
lery Officers selected from the three Presidencies, was assembled 
in Calcutta to draw out a plan for the uniform eciuipment and or- 
ganization of the several Artillery Corps in India. These Offi- 
cers, whoso sitting lusted two years, placed upon record a lUiissof 
valuable information, and submitted a series of plans i'or the 
complete organization of tin; Indian Artillery in all its branebes. 
They recommended a considerable inercase to the estaidisbmciits 
of liorso Artillery Troops, in men and horses, ^^ilh the general 
introduction of the Tletachment S\stem, and luitbcr tbat all 
Field Batteries should bo e<pii[>pe(l ^\illl horses. They drew 
out elaborate tabh's for ibc c(inipment of Siege Trains, nod 
advocated iho adoption of a new dt'seripliuu of I’leld Car- 
riage, with a contracted check trail, and also strongly recom- 
mended the establishment of a Dojiot of Tnstruetiou at tbe 
Head-Quarters of each Corps, for the more perfect training ol 
tlie Officers and men of Artillery. 

Of all these plan.s framed willi much care and labour, 
were mostly excellent in principle and generally liberal in detail, 
though duly observant of real economy, not a singb^ one was 
adopted; and the one that was most opin to objiciion, the 
introduction of a new pattern carriage was the only one that 
appears to have received any consideration. J he slate o Mb- 
penscin which matters wero held, pending a deeiMon on he 
material points reported on, was productive ot coiiMuia 


practical inconvenience. . 

In 1888, a Camel Batterv was raised after several expLiin 
and one of the Batteries ordered on service , 

horses. These were however subsequently witluliawn a 
restored, each change involving heavy loss g"!;;;;":" 

At the close of the year, four l/oops and io r toiM 
with the two above mentioned Batteries and a sum ■ 
formed a portion of tho Army ol the Indus . | 

pore ; but only two Troo].s and two that 

Battery and the siege Guns / tnined Sir Jo'”' 

marched under Sir Willoughby Cotton .['foora 

Keane’s Army. To these were "“f, 't time and 

of Native Horse Artillery raised ‘ n for tbe sw 

under peculiar difaculues by Capuin W. Anderson 
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vice of Shah Shujah, which were frequently employed with admir- 
able effect during the Campaign, especially at Kelat, at Gonine, 
and in the various actions fought in the neighbourhood of Can- 
dahar. One Troop returned with General Nott, via Ghuzni and 
Kabul, and the other with General Wiltshire’s Division, vi& 
Quetta and Sindh. After their return the two were formed into 
one Troop and brought on the establishment, being attached to 
the 1st Btigade. A Mountain Train Battery was also raised 
and commanded by Captain J. B. Backhouse, which did excellent 
service, •specially during the investment of Jellalabad and at 
Cbarikur. The formation of this train being altogether a novel 
experiment, was attended with many and unavoidable difficulties, 
notwithstanding which the able Officer in command brought it 
to a very high state of perfection which elicited the admiration 
of all who saw it employed on service. After the return of the 
Army, this useful body was reduced, the men composing it having 
the option of entering into the Golimdaz Battalions. Indepen- 
dent of these Batteries, during the whole Campaign from 1838 to 
1842, five Troops and five Companies were at different times 
employed. A Native Troop under the command of Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie, made a march whicli is probably unexampled 
in the records of Artillery movements, having crossed the 
Hindu Khush from Ghuzni to Bamean, over mountain routes of 
the most dangerous and difficult description, which had been 
pronounced totally impracticable for wheel carriages, and thence 
advancing into Turkistan, greatly contributed to the victory at 
Sygan over the Troops of Wulli of Khulum, and the Amir 
Dost Mahommed. The employment of Camels proving a failure, 
the Battery to which those animals had been attached was 
equipped with horses, and under the able management of its 
Commander, Captain Augustus Abbott, performed valuable ser- 
vice on many occasions, especially at Jellalabad, where it formed a 
portion of the Illustrious Garrison. One Troop, the oldest in the 
Service, was annihilated during the disastrous retreat from Kabul 
in the winter of 1841-42. But sad as was the fate of this body, 
the conduct of both Officers and men in those trying circum- 
stances, nobly upheld the credit of the Corps and the special cha- 
racter of that distinguished Troop, — exhibiting to the last a 
glorious example of gallantry and devotion. Nor was their fall 
unavenged; the deeds of the Red men of Jugdulluk” will be 
long remembered even by their deadly but admiring enemies who 
conferred upon them that “ name of fear.” 

During the period of these operations another change was 
made in the constitution of the European Battalions, the four 
Companies composing them being formed in 1841 into five 
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weaker Companies, but with a better allotment of the several 
grades. The new establishment consisted of one Staff Sergeant, 
six Sergeants, six Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers and 
sixty Gunners. Such is the strength of the Companies at present, 
and were they kept complete, it is we think the best arrangement 
that could be made ; since, with reference to the Batteries being 
composed of six pieces, this hexado formation is particularly con- 
venient. The only objection is, that the proportion of Gftniiers is 
small, when the frequent occurrence of casaiilties is considered, 
and the apparent impossibility of kce])ing a Company ^onqilete. 

At the close of the Affghanistaii Campaign a largo Army of 
Beserve was formed at Ferozepore, and on the return of (be 
Divisions under Generals Pollock and Nott, the whole force u ns 
reviewed before the Governor-General, the Coiumander-in-Cliief, 
and the Sikh Euvovs from Lahore. On this occabion six Troops 
of Horse and six Batteries of Foot Ailillery were assembled, 
besides lleserve Companies and the ^louiitaiii Train, inubteiing 
about 100 pieces of Artillery, Siege and Field. 

In 1S43 a largo force of Artillery was again called into the 
Field for the Gwalior Campaign, on which occasion iL\c Troops 
Qp Horse and thirteen Companies ol toot ArtillciN, with ihioo 
Field Batteries and a siege train of fitly pieces ot onliiaiiro 
were collected. The greater portion of the liea\y Cuiis were 
left behind at Dholporo, but some of the heavy llowit/crs wem 
taken on and employed. Tliesc Troops and (.aunpniiios wcio 
present at the actions cither of IMuharajpore or Ihinuiiir, winch 

were fought on the same day. . 

At the conclusiou of this Campaign, four Cmnpanios \utli 
Batteries attached were raised for llio Gwalior Conuiigciil, aiK 
Officered from the Regiment, as also was a Horse tiehlJiattciy 
attached to the Bundtdeund Legion, winch soon allcr it ii.h 
raised proceeded to Sindh, and on its return ni l'"^ 


porated in the Corps. . , i , frri- 

The number of regular Horse Field Batteries had be. n 
dually increased to live. These were at first 
eighty-nine Horses, which allowed six Horses eiipi Jj'' 
and six Waggons, ono spare per team and live lor tiic • . , 
Gun teams were subse.jucntly allowed eight iho 

lHir> the number of the Batteries was “'creased to m ie c 
complement of Horses to each fixed at for 

Horbs to each Gun and Waggon. ■>.“ V ^ 0.10 spaie aaJ 
the Forge Cart, with six saddle Horses, incliid Vroutier or 0 '' 
ono spare draught Horse per team. On th 
service, ten additional Horses were saiictione 
ten Batteries Horsed. 
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In July 1845 a new organization of the whole of the Indian 
Artillery took place, by which the Corps in Bengal received a 
nominal increase, but a practical decrease except in the estab- 
lishment of Officers. The five European Battalions of five Com- 
panies each were formed into six Battalions of four Companies 
each, and the two Golundaz Battalions of ten Companies, into 
three Battalions of six companies each, causing a total reduction 
of one hJUropean and‘ two Native Companies, and this with 
every probability of an early Campaign being inevitable. 

One important advantage was however obtained by the 
increase of European Officers, the want of which had been 
seriously felt on various previous occasions. The relief thus 
trranted could not of course be felt immediately, but its bene- 
ficial effect is now gradually becoming manifest. 

This gave an establishment ^of three Brigades and nine 
Battalions, each having a complement of Officers similar to the 
Infantry, with the exception that an additional Captain was 
allowed to the latter, which has not been accorded to the Artil- 
lery, although greatly wanted. 

At tlic close of that year and the commencement of 1846, 
the Campaign of the Sutlej was carried on ; and during that 
arduous but glorious struggle, eleven out of the thirteen 
Troops, together with eight European and five Native Com- 
panies, with four Batteries and a siege Train, were employed 
with the Army ; whilst one Troop and two Batteries were 
attached to Sir Charles Napier’s Force advancing from Sindh ; 
giving a total of one-half the Corps employed on service, with 
which were about three-fourths of the Officers then in India, 
who were ordered to join from all quarters. 

During May and June 1847, two European and one Na- 
tive Company were employed in the severe and trying 
duties attendant on the operations against the Fort of 
Kangra. 

Since that period seven Troops and thirteen Companies have 
been stationed on or beyond the Sutlej ; a force which recent 
events have shown it would be unwise to decrease, but which 
it may be found necessary to strengthen. Moreover, in the 
present state of affairs there is every probability of both the 
Siege and Field Artillery finding some employment during the 
ensuing cold season. 

Having thus traced the progress of this arm from its origin 
to the present time, we shall be better enabled to understand 
its constitution, which we will now proceed to examine more 
in detail, especially with reference to such points as are generally 
considered to call for alteration or reform. 
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The firet point that demands notice is the division and allot- 
ment of the components of the Corps. These, as already stated, 
consist at present of thirteen Troops and forty-two Companies 
of Horse and Foot Artillery, which are formed into twelve 
Brigades and Battalions. 

This arrangement we look upon as a great and radical evil. 
We have shown the origin of this system in the formation of 
the first Battalion, and traced its course -through the Regiment 
of two and the Brigade of three, to the Corps ot many Battalions ; 
a system which has been persevered in from the desirs to assi- 
milate the Artillery as far ns practicable to the composition 
of the other branches, especially that of the Infantry. J3ut this 
assimilation always was and always must be rather nominal 
than real As by the standard regulation of 179G, so at the 
present moment, the number^ of Officers in a Battalion of 
Artillery differs from that in a Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry ; the number of Troops and Companies varies also, 
and the composition of those Troops and Companies is still 
more dissimilar. The nature of the duties to be performed 
and the mode of performing them difler widely, as does the 
relative position and importance of the Troops and Companies. 

From time to time, as already shown, efforts have been iniidc 
to conform or restore the conformation of tlie several branches, 
but the exigencies of the service, and their essentially diHlring 
circumstances, have invariably led to a speedy deviation from 
the theoretical plans laid down. . v . 

When their several constitutions are so essentially distinct, 
this Procrustean assimilation is impossible in practice, and even, 
if practicable, could bo productive of no beneficial rcMilt. 

All that is requisite or desirable, ia that the several araisslioalJ 
bear a duo proportiou towards each other, with rel'eicnce to the 
eencral requirements of the service ; that tlie dcUuls sliouW 

L so regulated in each, as to insure the greatest cfhciency a 

the least cost; and that the advantages of rank and cniolumo 
should be apportioned as equally as possible. 

The practical working of the existing system, as 

Artillery, is productive of very gre^t inconvenience ami iut _ j 

affects its discipline and efficiency. Owing to the ^ ‘j 

toil, compooiog it .roof neceo.ity “• ““t j.' J 
Presidency; the consequence is, that ‘ gi„Me 

Companies are formed into Brigades and one 

instance is one of these larger bodies geveral 

station, or even in any ono Divivon ^ stationed 

cases no two Companies of the same Battalion 
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too'ether; and at the present moment there are two striking 
instances of the operation of the system, the Head Quarters 
of a Brigade being stationed at Meerut and of a Battalion at 
Agra, with the Commanding Officers, Commissioned and ^On- 
Commissioned Staff, and not a single Troop or Company of 
their several commands at the respective Head Quarter Stations, 
or even in the same Division of the Army. These facts speak 
for themSelves as to tile inutility and absurdity of the system ; 
but unfortunately a more intimate acquaintance with the results 
will show that it is not only an useless and absurd, but a most 
prejudicial arrangement. , , , « , 

A Commanding Officer separated by long distance from the 
greater portion or even the whole of his charge, can have but 
little personal or practical acquaintance with its condition or 
economy; whilst great inconvenience must naturally arise, 
from the necessity that exists for the Officers in charge of 
detached details, communicating with the Officer in general com- 
mand. Moreover the decisions of the latter Officer must be 
matters of form, regulated by tlie representations and sugges- 
tions forwarded to him, or should he act on his own discretion, 
they are liable to error, from his unavoidable ignorance of many 
circumstances bearing on the subject upon which he has to give 
an opinion. 

A partial remedy has been already devised for these evils 
by placing detached details under the temporary and ill-defined 
authority of the senior Artillery Officer of the Station or Division 
in which they may bo located. This measure naturally tends 
to produce occasional collision between the loc.al temporary 
and the absent permanent authority, whilst the influence of 
both is weakened. The evil of such a division of responsibility 
and authority is too apparent to need further comment. — 
Another disadvantage arises from multiplication of official do- 
cuments and correspondence ; a Troop or Company Officer 
detached, having to make returns and reports to the Divisional, 
the Brigade or Battalion and the Regimental authorities, ex- 
clusive of those for Army Head Quarters. 

Even supposing that Battalions and Brigades could be re- 
tained together in a complete state, it is very questionable if the 
system would work well. A Captain of Artillery commanding 
a Troop or Battery is in a very different position from an 
Officer commanding a Troop or Company in the Cavalry or 
Infantry. In this country, a portion of the latter commands 
are held by Subalterns iii their own right, and the mt^ority 
are so held in practice. They remain collected at their 
Begimental Head Quarters, are seldom liable to be detached 
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or to incur individual responsibility. Not so with the Tronp 
or Battery Officer on service he is nearly sure to be detached 
and is generally so in time of peace. He is very generally 
and ought invariably to be a Captain, and consequently an 
Officer of some experience. In the field his position is a very 
responsible one, his command ranking in importance with that 
of a Regiment, and demanding the exercise of the greatest 
military judgment and perception in tlfo mode of cTnployinfr 
and the selection of a position for his Battery. Moreover his 
appointment to his command is usually, and should always be of 
a permanent nature, and his interest in it is naturally great. 
Under these circumstances it is very desirable that the authority 
of the Troop or Company Officer should not be too much cur- 
tailed, and that as he is responsible for tlie condition and 
efficiency of his charge, bis controul over its interior economy 
should be complete and acknowledged. 

Lastly we would bring to notice the greatest evil of the system, 
which is to be found in the false position of tlie Field Othcevs of 
the Regiment. Deprived of any direct or defined command, 
their authority limited to trifling matters of detail, lial)le con- 
stantly to clash with each other and with their siibordinatcr’, 
having actually no duties to perform that can afford them 
interest or employment they arc almost useless in time of 
peace, and when they do obtain a real command on service, it 
is not to be wondered at, if the habit of attending chiefly to 


trivialities simuld have grown upon them. 

There can not be a greater error (though we believe it is 
not an uncommon one) than to suppose that the Artillery do 
not require Field Officers ; — there is no brancli of (he service 
that requires them so much. A llegiment of Cavalry or In- 
fantry ill the field may be led by the senior Ofiicer, be liis rank 
what it may, as they arc a compact and complete body, but 
in the Artillery, though two or three Batteries of Horse or 
Foot Artillery may be nominally Brigaded together, in the field 
they are almost certain to he divided amongst the Brigades of 
Cavalry, Infantry and Reserve. Tlius separated from eaci 
other by considerable intervals, yet requiring to maintain unity 
of object, the direction of one general Commander is indis- 
pensable. No Captain of a Battery can perform tlbis duty , it wou i 
withdraw his attention from his own immediate cimige nn 
deprive his Battery of careful superintendence and 
command at the very moment these were most required, 
then is the duty of a Field Officer, a duty that 
for whenever two or more Batteries are Brigaded toge » 
should therefore always fee provided for. In ^ 
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With a large Army, the Field Officers in charge of Brigades 
require the general direction and controul of a Senior Officer 
to command the whole Division. 

If these duties are to be effectively performed on service, 
it is necessary that they should be practised in time of peace, in 
order thathauits of command and controul may be mutually ac- 
quired. But if Field Officers are to be confined to the duties of 
promoting Sergeants ahd Corporals, of whose qualifications and 
characters they are probably ignorant, and signing monthly 
returns, which might be false thoughout, for all they could possi- 
bly know to the contrary; if they are kept at particular 
Stations without sufficient men or guns of their own command 
to form a Subaltern’s party, is it not in accordance with human 
nature that they should feel their position one of slight and de- 
gradatiop, and that with zeal damped, spirits broken, and hopes 
blighted, they should resign themselves to the listless course 
chalked out for them. It is true there are some bright ex- 
ceptions, but as a general rule, the results of the system are 
most objectionable. 

Tlie remedy for these complicated evils is an exceedingly 
simple one. It is to render each Troop and Company an in- 
dependent integral body; to designate them numerically as 
the 1st, 2nd or 3rd Troop, the 8th, 9th or lOth Company, as 
the case might be ; having a separate numbering for the Native 
Companies should this be considered advisable ; — Brigades and 
Battalions to be abolished, and the Troops or Companies to be 
placed under the charge of the Field Officer Commanding the 
Artillery Division, subject of course to the existing or increased 
controul of Regimental Authority. These Field Officers to 
have each a distinct and practical command, and to be assisted 
by the requisite portion of Commissioned and Non-Commis- 
sioned Staff. 

The present distribution of the Corps would readily admit 
of an arrangement by which the Government would be put 
to no extra expense, and the Officers lose no portion of their 
existing (^mmand and Staff emoluments. On the present 
establishment there are twelve Brigade and Battalion com- 
mands, and three Divisional commands, on the proposed plan 
there might be an equal number of Divisional Commands 
on the same scale of allowances, or what would be even pre- 
ferable,— having the same aggregate amount, but divided into 
classes according to the extent and responsibility of the several 
commands. Thus for instance the four most important commands 
might have an allowance of lie. 500 each, the four next the 
present sum of Rs. 400, and the remaining minor commands 
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Es. 300 each. Two or three of the Junior commands rniirlit 
be made subordinate to an equal number of the more impor- 
tant Divisions, as for instance at Meerut and at IJinball:), two 
Field Officers being at present allowed at each of those stutiims- 
the special charges of the Horse and Foot, or the Field and 
Reserve Artillery, being severally intrusted to the two Olllceiv 
but the KSenior to have general controul over the whole. The e 
Divisions should comprehend the smaller stations in the vicinity 
of their respective Head Quarters, so long as they arc within 
the same Division of the Army, or they might be foinjinv/d 
of two or more neighbouring stations. Thus for instance the 
Meerut Division would naturally embrace Delhi and llarcillv ; ilic 
Cawnporc Division would take in Lucknow and Allahabad' Tlio 
three Western Field forces, Mhow, Nimuch and Aib^ccndad 
might form one command, and Dinaporc and ilenarcs might coi^ti- 
tiitc another. These however arc details which, were the jnin- 
ciplo once admitted, could he easily arranged l)y the proper 
authorities. But it should be clearly lai<l down that two or 
more Troops or Companies stationed together, should alwn^^ 
liavc a Field Officer to command ; that when there were two In- 


more Troops and two or more Companies together, there slionkl 
be a Field Officer to each branch, and also that a Field Ollicci 
should bo stationed wherever there was a Magazine. 

In like manner the Staff appointments could he >inii!aily 
distributed, an Adjutant being allowed wlicrever thdc wch a 
Commandant, and an Interpreter and (inartor .M;ctcrntthc 
more important stations. A portion of these Dlvifional (Tia- 
niandants and Staff to he borne upon the strength ol tie 
Horse Artillery, the number of which might he rcgulateil hy 
the existing allotment, and the appointment conferred on thibc 
who have served in that branch, in the junior gnuh s. by thb 
arrangement the F^icld Officers of Artillery would liave rcTon- 
sihlc and well defined duties to perform, instead of being libjc 
better than cyphers as they arc at present. It would he their 

duty to sec that the Troops and Companies in their Di\i?i<in, 

were in efficient order, visiting those detached annually, ami 
getting them to the Head Quarters for the Braclice season, 
when this couhl be conveniently effected. They slioiihl also be 
responsible for the condition of the Siege Trains and Artill^O 
Parks lodged in the Magazines or Depots within 
of their commands. These they should inspect perimnem) 
and have authority to order all established proportions o 
Ordnance, carriages, ammunition or stores to be ^ 
and to object to any articles of inferior quality or 
pattern, pending the decision of a qualified special Coinnn 
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of survey I It should be their duty to point out to the 
proper authorities any reduction or increase that they might 
consider advisable or necessary in the proportions ot these 
Ordnance equipments, and all correspondence on these subjects 
between the Magazine Officer and the Military Board or Army 
Head Quarters should pass through them. 

In like manner they should exercise a similar controul over, 
and pericfdically inspect the condition of the Ordnance draught 
cattle of the Division, and send in regular reports as to their 
conditiott and sufficiency. Thus when ordered to take the Field 
they would know exactly wliat they had to depend upon, and 
be responsible for the efficient equipment of the whole Artil- 
lery under their charge. 

The services of the Staff would be proportionably and more 
conveniently divided amongst the wliolc Corps, instead ot being 
confined to Head Quarter Companies of their own Battalions 
or Brigades; and the Troop and Company Officers, whilst they 
had full authority in the internal economy of their own par- 
ticular cliarges, would be responsible to, and under the controul 
of, an Officer of rank and experience on the spot, or in their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The next point wo purpose to consider is the composition 
and organization of the Troops and Companies with their 
Batteries ; commencing with the Horse Artillery. 

In Bengal the Personnel of an European Troop consists of 
one Staff Sergeant, six ^Sergeants, six Corporals, ten Bombar- 
diers, two Hough Kiders, two Farriers, two Trumpeters, two 
Half Fay Trum[)eters and eighty Gunners, to which is to be 
added one Native Farrier, and a Lascar detail of one Havildar, 
two Nalks and twenty-four Lascars, giving a total of 111 
Europeans and twenty-eight Natives. The Battery consists 
of five G-pounder Guns and one l2-poundcr Howitzer, with 
six Waggons drawn by horses, and a Forge Curt, a Store Cart 
and a spare carriage drawn by bullocks. The complement of 
horses is 1G9, of bullocks 14, with a Syce and Grasscutter 
to each horse, and six Drivers to the bullocks. This establish- 
ment is notoriously insufficient as regards both men and horses. 
As already stated the establishment and organization are nearly 
the same as recommended in 1809, by Sir John Horsford, as a 
temporary expedient^ the only addition since made, being twenty- 
four horses, not more than sufficient to meet the increased 
weight of the ammunition Waggons. 

The system of exercise is one entirely peculiar to Bengal, 
which calls for a few remarks. In all other Armies a certain 
number of drivers and horses arc allowed for the draught of 
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tho Guns and Waggons, the Gunners to work them bcinff 
mounted on separate horses ; these form detachments, allotted 
to each gun, of which a portion dismount in action whilst 
the remainder hold tho horses. This is termed the Detach- 
ment system, and is in use at the other Presidencies, in the 
Royal Horse Artillery, and in the Armies of tho Continent. 
In Bengal, on the contrary, the whole of the gun and four of the 
waggon horses are ridden, the men f/om the off Iforscs dls- 
mounting to work the gun in action ; the Sergeant of each 
gun is however mounted on a separate horse. TwooLabcars 
seated on the axle of the gun limber also assist in workinf^ the 
gun. As the horses in drauglit have also to carry tlie men 
and consequently to perform a double duty, a spare set is 
allowed for each gun, and is requisite, though not allowed on the 
present establishment, for each waggon. This system is not 
without its advocates, but they argue that its merits arc 
not fairly tested upon the present limited establishment. 

Its alleged advantages are, Ist, its greater economy; 2ndly, its 
exposing fewer men and horses in action ; 3rdly, that a giinis more 
easily extricated in heavy or difficult ground when all the horses 
are mounted, than when only the near horses arc ridden; and lastly, 
that afteran advance, a Battery can open its fire more rapidly than 
on any other plan. 

Now, the first argument, that of economy, is doubt- 
ful. It is true, that a Bengal Troop in its ])rescnt crippled 
and inefficient condition, costs less tlian an efficient Detach- 
ment Troop. But this may be anything but real economy ; by 
rendering it less efficient it might be made clieaper still All 
Artillerij must be expensive, but inefficient Artillery is the most 
costly of all. Were a Troop to bo rendered as clliclcnt 
as the Bengal system admits of, it \vould require as many men 
and horses as a Detachment Troop. The second argument that 
fewer men and horses are exposed in action, must be admitted; 
but again the question arises, is this smaller complement as 
efficient to bring the gun into action and work it whilst there, 
as the larger complement of the other system? Wc think 
it is not; —and if this can be proved, tlie argument then 
falls to the ground, or by a parity of reasoning, it might be 
applied to prove that a Troop of Cavalry was better than 
a Squadron. In regard to the third point, there can be no 
doubt that in heavy ground, the additional physical weight 
afiforded by mounting all the horses, must occasionally tell lor 
a short distance, on the same principle that a man with another 
on his back, can pull or push over a man stronger than hirase . 
But if tho two men were to be engaged in a struggle, 
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strength and activity were both to bo employed, we doubt if 
either would consider it an advantage to have an extra heavy 
weight to carry the whole time. For the sake of occasion- 
ally assisting a horse in a difficulty, it is very doubtful policy 
to give him the permanent addition of eighteen stone to carry, 
which is under the average weight of a Horse Artillery Trooper 
fully equipped. With respect to the last argument, it is to be 
observed •that a BeiigM Troop advances at a rapid pace beyond 
the point where it is intended to open fire, turns to the left about, 
generalljfcat a gallop, and then halts and unlimbers for action; 
this is a manoeuvre not altogether without risk, and rarely un- 
attended with more or less flurry and confusion; if a well dressed 
line is no object, there is then no doubt that the Bengal Troop 
will open its fire a few seconds earlier than a Uetachnient 
Troop ; biit so far from considering this as an advantage, we^ 
look upon it as a great evil ; for it tends to introduce a habit ot 
haste and excitement, instead of the coolness and deliberation 
requisite to ensure a steady aim and an effective discharge. 

There is one other point to be noticed as an argument occa- 
sionally adduced in favour of this system, viz. that the spare 
set of horses admits of a change during the line of march, or 
what is of more importance, before coming into action. This 
is a strong point in theory but doubtful in practice ; as on 
service, considerable difficulty would be found in arranging 
these changes, especially wdien a Troop formed a portion of the 
general column of march. The exchange between the off and 
near horses of a Detachment Troop is a simpler matter, that 
can always be effected without difficulty. 

It is also not unfrequently adduced, that the Bengal Horse 
Artillery has done frequent and invariably good service, and 
made marches of extraordinary length and rapidity. This we 
fully concede. But we would enquire, whether this success has 
not been attributable to the skill, the zeal, and the energy 
of the Officers and men, rather than to the excellency of the 
system : whether in fact these objects and successes have not 
been obtained in spite of an objectionable system. British 
soldiers have fought well and successfully under a system of stift' 
stocks, pipe-clay and pig-tails, but who would attribute their 
success to that system. 

We will now consider the acknowledged disadvantages atten- 
ding this organization and mode of exercise. In the first place 
there can be no doubt that the powers and constitution of 
the horses are more taxed by the alternation of over-work and 
rest, than by a regular routine of moderate work ; and for this 
reason a Troop on the Bengal system can never be in even com- 
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pjiriitivcly good condition after a^ong march or trying cainpaiiru . 
more especially, if forage is scarce or inferior. This defect was 
markedly exhibited during the first AfFghanistan Cainp!ii<ri)^ jjj 
the dllFercnt condition of the Bengal and Bombay Troops on 
their arrival at Kabul in 1839; though it must be admitted, the 
latter had also the advantage of a larger complement of hoists 
and lighter though very ineflicient carriages. In the eccoiul 
l)laco, on the Bengal system a gun is de()endent on it^i wnn'roj] 
as one man at least is required from the latter to work tlic gun. 
It is true that the near centre rider of the gun might disiaouut 
if his pair of horses arc moderately steady, but then :i svee 
must hold the Sergeant’s horse ; and this is putting a Troop at 
once to a shift, that ought to be resorted to only in cxti'cinlty ; 
another arrangement is that the leaders may be dctacliod (rom 
tlic waggon and serve as a small detachment with the 
leaving the waggon with only four horse-*. In tlio tiiinl 
the Troo[)hasno means of defending itselt'oii the line of unirch 
or when retiring, and must always rc(|uirc tiie Mippoil ul' 
Cavalry when detached; and if tlm spaie horses which raiiiiot 
be always up witli the Troop were to l>c seizeil hy the ciiiinv, 
the Battery would be conqjletely crippled. Lastly, (ui a 
and dilHcult march, the horses cannot be so steadily or (ainiy 
driven, when each pair of horses is subject to the- dijlcriii;; 
intentions of two riders, as when under the giihlaiu’c of uiic 
mind and one pair of hands. 

In pointing out these disadvantages, we have in a i;iva{ 
measure exhibited the advantages of the Detaeliniciit 
In that, the draught horses have only one rider to l-o (Mined 
by every j)air, being an average ol’nino stone tahea I'nau tlio 


back of eacli animal; they arc driven \\ith faeility and hroudit 
into acti(m readily. The Detachment forms a sliong ami 
cfticicnt Troop of Cavalry for the defence of the Battery, and 
renders it independent of that arm, except when rcijuired l a’ 
support in action. The Detachment horses may a!\va\> be 
made available to assist (he gun or waggon in any dilliciiliY| 
lastly there is a better division of labour, and the DiiNCi’^and 
Gunners having respectively but one duty to perforin, aiv nwic 


likely to do it well. , . , 

Both systems received the careful attention of the tSpcChi 
Board of Artillery OlFiccrs, assembled at Calcutta in 18d(), 
finally gave an unanimous report in favour of tlic 
system; in which report they observed that 
‘ systems of organization ns existing at the three I 

* have necessarily undergone minute discussion ot tlicii - 

* pective details ; and the result is, that whatever iiniy 
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‘ mode adopted for carrying the Artillerymen, wliethcr on 
« the off iiorscs as in Bengal, or on separate riding horses as 
‘ at Madras and Bombay, the aggregate number of men and 
‘ horecs requisite for a Troop must be fixed by the number 
‘ of carriages to be drawn by liorsc?, and the number of men 

< to be mounted; and that whetlicr a Troop be organized 
‘ upon the one system or the other, the number of men and 

< horses ^ill be alike.”* 

Upon this principle, they proposed an establiblmient tor a 
Troop of^.'JO men, with no Lascars; six guns and six waggons 
as at present, with a Forge cart and spare carriage, all to be 

horsed, and ‘210 horses. i p ta . i . 

For this establishment, allowance was made for Detachments 
of twelve men each, owing to the abolition of the Lascaisand 
the objections to placing Europeans on the limbers,— more 
especially as in the carriages recommended for adoption there 
were no scats on the axle bed. By retaining the present pattern 
carriages and the Lascars, the Detachments might be reduced 
to tcircacli and atford equal efliciency. ^ Five horses were also 
allowed for a spare gun carriage, which though an advantage, 
is one that scarcely warrants the extra expense it entails, and 
might, we think, be dispensed with, substituting bullocks as 
at ^present. Thus a reduction might be effected ot seventeen 
horses, which would bring the establishment down to 193, the 
number suggested by the Bombay members of the Board, in a 
very clear and able minute on the subject. 

The Bengal members in a separate minute, prc\ iously recorded, 
admitted the necessity for 130 men for their own system, but they 
expressed their oj)inion that 184 Horses would be sufficient. 
In their calculation however they omitted to allow one spare 
horse to each second set for draught, by which their scale 
was reduced to the extent of twelve horses. Xeithcr did they 
allow any spare saddle horses, for which at the usual rate of 
three would be requisite. On the other hand they did 
allow five horses for the spare Cariiago, which might be de- 
ducted, this would leave ten to be added to their calculation, 
being a total of 194 Iiorscs actually required. 

In the Royal Horse Artillery, the establishment laid down 
by the Sub-Committee assembled in 1819, for a 6-pounder Troop, 
was 182 men and 186 Horses. In this complement however, seven 
artificers are included, and the driver detail is increased for stable 
duty to an extent which in India, where the aid of syces is avail- 
able, would be unnecessary and expensive. On the other hand, 
the complement of horses only allows eight for each detach- 
ment, as with the quiet Geldings in the British Service, three 
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men can easily hold eight Horses, feaving five available to dismount 
and work the Gun. Again, as six horses are allowed for each 
carriage, whilst only four would ordinarily bo in actual draft of 
the waggons and spare carriages, the total of spare allowed is re- 
duced to This however is compensated by the allowance 
for spare carriages. Taking then the number actually re- 
quired, viz. 169, deducting three for Artificers, and adding 
twelve for detachments, wc have a tottil of 178, eo which 
adding their proportion of spare, viz. eighteen, the full 
complement would be 106. When we mention the jnames of 
the Members of this Sub-Cominittcc, any plan based on their 
calculations must possess considerable value : these Members 
were Colonels W. Miller, W. Kobe, Sir Augustus Frazer and 
Sir Alexander Dickson, all well known to the Military world 
for their knowledge and abilities as practical and experienced 
Artillerists. 

Before proceeding to suggest any scale of equipment, found- 
ed upon the foregoing data, it is first re(iuisitc to take into 
consideration the special objects sought to be obtained by the 
organization of Horse Artillery, and also what po(Mdlarities are 
attendant upon the employment of that arm in India. 

A Horse Artillery Guii once brouglit into battery, possesses 
no advantage over a Foot Artillery Gun of cipial calibre, 
efficiently served and equipped; but it is in the celerity with 
which it can be brought into action at whatever point its 
services are required, with its Gunners fresh and ready for 
immediate exertion, that the merits ot this arm consist ; and as 
this result is one of great importance, no consideration of false 
economy should be allowed to intervene or limit the attainment 
of full efficiency. The late Sir Henry Fane, then Cuinmandor- 
in-Chief, in a minute upon the report ot the Bengal Memheis 
of the Special Board, observes Tlic most inqiortant point tor 
‘ consideration is efficiency tchen called into actioi), Economy 
‘ must be made a secondary consideration, for, wiicn a Govm'ii- 
* ment deems it expedient to C(iuip so costly an arm as Boise 
‘ Artillery, they must not swallow a camel and strain at a 


To insure the attainment of this celerity is the 
on which Horse Artillery must be equipped. ^ 

perceive the absolute necessity for a liberal cstablis nne 
men and horses, and also an advantage in the 
the Bengal system. If in action the services o ^ \ 

arc required at an important point in a is 

Field, the one whose horses carry only three men i ‘ 
likely to arrive in shorter tiq|^ and in fresher con 
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the one whose teams carry six ftien each. And it must not bo 
forgotten that at a particular crisis, a very few minutes of time 
may decide the fate of an action or even of a Campaign. On 
this subject Sir Henry Fane in the minute already quoted, also 
observes : “ All experienced Officers know that it rarely happens 
‘ that assailants (which I hope our Horse Artillery will al- 
‘ ways be,) bring their Troops fresh into action. Affairs are 
‘ generally brought oif after a long or rapid march. It is at 
^ the end of such, that the active exertions of Horse Artillery 
‘ arc recfuircd. Let us then suppose six Horses in a 6-pound- 
‘ er, each with a weight of fifteen or sixteen stone on his back, 
‘ and having drawn the Gun over ten miles of bad road; 
‘ take another Gun, with riders on the near horses only, and 
‘ the off horse free to exert his energies without any pressure 
‘ on his back or loins ; which Gun, I ask, will be most capable 
‘ of the active exertion I require from it ? I cannot doubt the 
‘ answer.” 

As regards the number of horses required for draught, it is 
to be remembered that in India the carriages are heavier, the 
horses inferior, the roads worse and the forage generally more 
uncertain and difficult to obtain than in Europe; the exposure 
and liability to disease arc also greater. Lastly there is here 
no extensive market to resort to on emergency, where Troop 
horses might be purchased by thousands as in England. Under 
these circumstances the British service scale of teams of six 
horses for 6-pounder Carriages and eight horses for 9-Pounder 
Carriages is the minimum computation that could safely be 
allowed, with one-half spare for relief and casualties on the 
Detachment system, and double sets for relief and | spare 
for casualties on the Bengal system. For all out -riders one 
horse per man and J spare is also the lowest complement that 
prudence could sanction, especially as the loss of a horse in- 
volves the loss of the services of the rider, unless spare cattle 
are available, and in so limited an establishment the loss of any 
one man is of consequence. 

Another point to consider is the necessity of rendering a 
Troop in action or on the march independent of the aid of 
Syces ; to insure which it is necessary to provide the means of 
holding the horses of every man who dismounts in action, and 
to allow at least one man to bring on every pair of spare horses. 
The horses in India being generally entire and unsteady*, 
one horse holder must be allowed for every pair of horses m 
the gun Detachments, if that system is adopted. Kow by re- 
taining the present plan of putti^ two Lascars on the gun 
limber to serve ammunition, five only are required to dis- 

N 1 
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mount and work the gun, which would render ten men and 
horses necessary for each Detachment. 

As regards the number of carriages to be horsed, we consider 
that if each piece is supplied with one ammunition waggon so 
equipped, and one Forge Cart to the Battery, this wouM be 
ample; the spare ammunition carriages might safely bo drawn 
by bullocks. 

Finally with regard to the plan of f)utting men •upon the 
carriages, we consider that so to em[)loy Europeans would 
be inexpedient, but as long experience has sliown^that the 
measure may be adopted with Lascars without injury, and as 
their employment in that manner saves two (junners, two hoive- 
holders and four horses per Gun, it would be unwise and o.xlra- 
vagantto depart from the existing practice. 

Upon the above data we consider that a Troop of Horse 
Artillery, with six light (Jiins and.^^ix Waggons, together wjtli a 
Forge ('art horsed, and the remaining s[)arc ciiiriiige^ diiinn 
by bullocks, would require an cstablislimcnt of HiO jnen, ex- 
clusive of the Lascar detail, as at present, and 11)2 hursci', 
whatever system was adopted. 

On the Dctacliment system, which wc consider decidedly 
preferable, and the one that should be generally iidu[)lcd, tlic 
allotment of a Troop would be us follows 

Six Guns and six Waggon^., at six liorsrs cai’h, and niic 


(’art, \mi1» four hoi-sos 7/i 

Half diauglit spans I » 

Btalf actually iTf|uiicd ill Uh' I' lold ^ 

Six Dcl.u'lmieiits of ten men and lioiscs eacli i '> t')U 

Sparc saddle liorscs. \ '> 


Total ll'> I'') 

By this allotment every man is mounted and every liorsc 
provided either with a rider, or horse lioldcr, when moving 
spare in pairs. No horse is allowed snare I’or tlio St:ifl, imj 
as one spare would be sufficient for the Forge Cart, the s^ocoik 
allotted for that purpose would be available— On the Lciig:u 
Bvstem the allotment would be : — 

Mm, 

Six Guns and Six Waggons in draught 

Second sets for relief 

Sparc for casualties ^ ^ 

Forgo (Jart, including 'J 

Out-riderH, including spare * ' ___ 

'•l^otal 

Such an establishment wj^Id, we conceive, develope 
efficiency of either syetcnWipon any ordinary service. 
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a very protracted Campaign or one far removed from the usual 
sources of supply, additional Horses might be added to the ex- 
tent likely to be required. But it is only under very peculiar 
circumstances that such a necessity would be likely to arise, > 
The composition of the Personnel of the Troop we would base 
upon that recommended by the Special Board, with two slight 
changes; it should be as follows: — One Troop Sergeant Major> 
one Quarter Master Sergeant, six Sergeants, six Corporals, 
twelve Bombardiers, ninety-six Gunners and Drivers, two Rough 
Riders, rfirce Trumpeters, and three Farriers. In this scale 
wc have omitted the Drill Corporal recommended by the Spe- 
cial Board, as wc think the necessity for his appointment was 
scarcely made out. On service he could hardly be required, 
and in Cantonment a Drill Corporal to the Division of Artil- 
lery would be sufficient. We have also added one Gunner, 
which we think is requisite if only to preserve the liexade 
division. Wc have adopted the change of designation recom- 
mended for the senioy Staff Sergeant, as more consonant to 
his duties and to the corresponding position in the European 
Cavalry. The only Staff additional to the existing establish- 
ment arc the Quarter Master Sergeant and one Farrier; the 
latter being a substitute for the Native Farrier allowed at 
present. The (Quarter I^Iaster Sergeant we look upon as a very 
necessary appointment. The one Staff Sergeant now allowed, 
is over-worked if he does all that is required from him. A7ere 
his duties confined to the Personnel of the Troop, he would 
still have ample employment ; and the charge of the Materiel 
would leave the Quarter Master Sergeant no sinecure. 

The spare carriages we would leave exactly upon their pre- 
sent scale, viz. one Store cart and one Howitzer carriage, 
which, with the aid of Trunnion boxes, can be made available 
for cither Gun or Howitzer, in the event of an accident : an 
additional Store Cart to bo allowed when inarching. The num- 
ber of spare ammunition carriages to be taken on service should 
be left to the discretion of the Officer commanding the Artil- 
lery Division, and should be regulated by the probable duration 
and nature of the Campaign, the distance from any Magazine 
and the extent or capabilities of supply iu the Field Park. 

Ihe composition of a Native Troop should correspond with 
that of an European Troop, with the addition of one Subadar, 
two Jemadars, and retaining the two European Staff Sergeants. 
Jliree additional horses would be requisite for the Native 
Officers, though no provision is made for them in 
establishment of Native Troops. The rank of 
should be allowed to the twelve sHior Gunners, 


the present 
Bombardier 
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It now only remains to consider the best description of On], 
nance for a Horse Artillery Battery. This is debateable 
•ground. Many Officers, whose experience gives weight to tlieir 
opinions, conceive that the present fixed equipment of 6-poun- 
ders is the best and only one suited to Horse Artillery ; 
that, especially in India, heavier calibres could not be employ- 
ed with sufficient celerity or without overtaxing the power of 
the draught Horses. On the other hand; staunch advdeatos, ap<i 
practical men too, are to be found for the general use of ligl 
9-pounders, at least with European Troops,— thcii'^advocac 
being based on the greatly superior effect of the O-Pouiuli 
Gun in action, whilst they consider the difference of wei<,d 
to be such as not to affect the condition or powers of the llorsi 
to any material extent, beyond what might be compensated h 
extra draught cattle ; more especially as the Indian 9-po\iiul( 
Gun is three cwt. lighter than the Royal pattern, and the 
der Waggon is only about half a cwt. heavier than that of the t 
pounder. Between these opposite opinions we would sugi^cst 
middle course. For general equipment we consider the ( 
pounder as the best calculated for the purpose, and we coi 
ccivc that for a long or distant Campaign, or for one in a tryiii 
or difficult country, the 9-poiinder is quite unsuitable; r 
an instance wc wo\ild point to the Atfghanistan Cainpuigiii 
Suffering as the cattle did there with G-})oundoi's, It is not to 
much to assert that with O-pounders they must liavc hoc 
completely done up. On the other hand it is very certai 
that where circumstances woiihl admit of it, the annaiuci 


of a Troop with O-pounders would be of the greatest ailvaiitag 
in action; and in a short campaign, where the field of open 
tion is limited and forage moderately abundant, there is n 
doubt that tlie Indian ten cwt. 9-poiinders might be employe 
without any serious detriment to the Troop Horses. Durin 
the Campaigns of Gwalior and the Sutlej, had the Europea 
Troops been armed with O-pounders, it is reasonable to mle 
that a very great advantage would have been obtained, 
should be remembered that it is not to gallop about with tlyin 
Brigades, or as an adjunct to Cavalry DiYisions that lior? 
Artillery are alone or chiefly required ; the most important us 
of this arm is to form Batteries of Reserve, to be moved wit 
rapidity on any required point, to cover an advance, to cliec 
one on the part of the enemy, or to concentrate a fire upoi 
any part of the opposing lino that it may be an objec ' 
break. For such purposes, it is evident that the heavier 
calibre the greater the effect. j 

On this subject we cannot do better than quote t 
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nion of that experienced and able Artillerist Sir Augustus 
Frazer; — 

Experience has proved, that what is called harrassing an 

* enemy is, in many cases, rather harrassing oneself— and that, 

< although great advantages may be gained by the occasional 

* fire of Artillery on the flanks of an enemy, the real applica- 
‘ tion of the arm consists in bringing up considerable masses of 

* guns, {fnd pouring their fire, as much as possible, on one point. 
‘‘ In this view of the subject, it is of the greatest conse- 

‘ quenct, that guns, brought by whatever means they may 

* to the particular point where they are requirerl, should be 

< powerful and efficient guns. But whoever will reflect on the 

* service of the late war will be sensible, that the guns, on 
‘ whose certain arrival at indicated points the greatest depend- 
‘ ence could be placed, were those of the Horse Artillery; 
‘ whose powers of movement, tliough short of what they readi- 

< ly might be, were yet much superior to those of the rest of 

< the field Artillery. Now, as this must ever be the case to 

* a certain degree, and as the guns of the Horse Artillery wnll 
‘ always, on this very account, be more available on emergen- 
‘ cies than any others; itseemspeculiarly necessary, that, though 
‘ some troops of Horse Artillery in reference to the duties of 

* Light (lavalry may be armed with Light ordnance, the ma- 
‘ jority of this valuable arm should be equipped with powerful 

* and efficient calibres, such as may be applied in masses, 

* and may do great and unequivocal execution. 

“ If, then, the real use of Horse Artillery be to move guns 
‘ with rapidity and certainty to the points where they are 

* required ; and if the men be solely on these accounts placed 

* on horseback, there can be no doubt that all guns, of every 
‘ calibre whatever, which the modern habits of war may bring 
‘ into the field, are applicable to*Horse Artillery ; the men of 
‘ ^yhich service, though mounted for the mere sake of expedi- 
‘ tious movement, are neither more nor less than other Artillery- 
‘ men, the moment the guns are brought into action. 

“ It is essential too, in another point of view, that the guns of 
‘ the Horse Artillery should be good and efficient pieces. It is 
‘ not without very considerable expense that guns of any kind, 

‘ or upon any establishment whatever, are brought into the 
^ field; but the guns and equipments of the Horse Artillery 
/ have, besides the expenses common to other field guns, the 

* additional ones of the horses and appointments for the 
I naounted men. This difference of expense is frequently men- 
I tioned in disparagement of the Horse Artillery, by those 

who look no farther than baro expense. But, if the services, 
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j aiiv4 viiv» , 

bines zeal, Gallantry, and extraordinary energy, must bo 
‘ acknowledged. 

“It may here be fairly observed, in support of the arguments 
‘ in favour of arming the Horse Artillery with heavy gung^ 
‘ that, adverting to the nature of the sbrvicc on wllicii they 

* were about to be employed, six troo[)S ot the ten which were 
‘ engaged at the battle of Waterloo exchanged immediately 
‘ bctoi^ it their light guns for nine pounders ; so that, including 
‘ the howitzers with the remaining troops, there were then in 
‘ the field with the Horse Artillery forty pieces of heavy 
‘ calibre: and whoever will recollect how, almost exclusively, 
‘ for some hours, that battle was one of iy tillerv, and how 

* much necessarily depended upon the clhcicn(‘y ot that arm, 
‘ must admit, that the exchange was opportune and judlelou.^. 

“ It may not perhaps he too much to say, that iiad the lighter 
‘ pieces been sulfercd to remain, it might have had a eon^liler- 
‘ al)le odcct on the fortune of the day, and tlio state and rcLa- 
‘ tivo utility of such of the troops as retained tlwir lighter 
' guns, and were in exposed situations, very strongly corrubo- 
‘ rates this idea. 

“ At the battle of Waterloo, too, was seen for the lii>t lime, 
‘ a troop armed exclusively with Howitzers, ami tlic stuki^ 
‘ cftect of tlieir lire near the Cliautcaii ]Ioui;omiiimt lnNy 
< jiistiticd their application and estahlishcd tj'U valiio, «illi 
‘ these pieces, of a Bi)ecics of amimimtion ol wloeli ilic 

* with field pieces in p:cncral, remains at least very doul.llnl. 

Under these circumstances wc consider that it is iiiiailvb.i 

to restrict the Horse Artillery to the use ol any one ra 
For -rcneral service and cqifipment we would 
6-pounder as at present, imt wo consider t i.i • i|i, 

ordered on service should ho equipped w-itli Ordnaiico ■ 
to the probable nature of the expected Can)pait,m. ^ 
in such cases wc would limit the heavier ca i ncs |.|,.,yier 
Troops. With a view to the occasional '•,gl"g‘ 

Batteries, we would suggest the advisability . . , • ^1 j [,c 
least two Troops 

stationed at Meerut and Uinballah, and ‘ 
ferred to relieving Troops, when^a ulso 


I, UIIU IN'- . 

ironeral relict took p ‘ 

lerreu 10 relieving xiooi..., oeoo -^lit also 

Upon the same principle one Howitzei g^iployed, 

bo permanently maintained, and it Suck 

no extra establishment of horses would *1 action, 

a Battery might be of great sorvioe m a gene . 
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at close quarters its fire would bo most destructive. Batteries 
equipped with 9-pounder Guns, and 24-pounder Howitzers, 
would require eighteen extra horses, being two in draught and 
one spare to each piece. 

With the increase proposed to the personnel establishment of 
a Troop, more assistance might be expected and ought to be 
exacted from the men in tlio performance of the Stable 
duties, ffhis we conceive to be a point of greater importance 
than is generally supposed. In an Indian climate we cannot 
calculate^ upon the same amount of exertion and exposure 
as in Europe, but still much might be done, especially in the 
cold season. It is an essential point in the efficiency of a 
Troop that it should be geneplly as independent as possible 
of Syces, and that on emergency it should be completely so. 
For these reasons the men should be regularly trained and 
daily employed to groom their own horses, which would admit 
of a considerable reduction of the number of Syces, thereby 
rendering the Troop more independent and efficient, causing 
a considerable saving of expense, and above all lessening the 
number of Camp followers, which are the curse of our Indian 
Armies. 

The Special Board proposed a reduction of this nature. 
Their plan was to allow one Syce to each horse for the Staff 
and Non-Commissioned, the off horses in draught and to the spare 
horses, with one Syce to every two of the remaining horses ; 
effecting a reduction of 53 out of 210. We would j)ro- 
pose even a lower scale, and base it on a slightly differ- 
ing princi[)lc. We would allow a Syce to cacli Staff, Non- 
Commissioned and spare horse, but we would expect the 
Boinljardiers and Gunners to look after their own horses, only 
allowing them the aid of one Syce to •each pair of horses, to 
meet the calls of duty, sickness, or casualties. Thus as there 
Would he 108 Bombardiers and Gunners, we would allow 54 
Syces for their horses, and one Syce for each of the remaining 
eighty-four, making a total of 138 Syces. The saving tlius 
effected would help to meet the increased expense in other 
1‘espects. With a view to further reduction of the Camp fol- 
lowers, we would suggest that instead of limiting the number 
of Jorahicallas, or Grasscutters furnishing a poncy, a double 
allowance of grass, and receiving double pay, the whole 
establishment should be of that class ; whicli wmuld reduce 
eighty-six Grasscutters and leave the Troop more efficient ; for 
the Jorahwallahs are generally a better class of men, and will 
mways bring in twice as much grass as the single bundle 
Grasscutters. 
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There are several minor points connected with this branch 
that require some comment, but as they are equally applicable 
to Field Batteries we will notice them together. 

Wo now come to the consideration of the Foot Artillery, of 
which there are twenty-four European and eighteen Golurulaz 
Companies. These perform the duties of Field Artillery with 
nineteen Field Batteries and fourteen Post Guns, and all the 
reserve duties of Siege and Garrison Artillery. The European 
Companies each consist of one StatF Sergeant, six Sergeants 
six Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers, two ilalf-pay 
Buglers and sixty Gunners. 

Companies, with Horse Field Batteries attacheel, liave a 
detail of Lascars, consisting oC one llavildar, two Naiks and 
twenty-four Lascars, similar to thatallowcd in the Horse Artillery. 
With Reserve Companies and those having otlier than llurse 
Field Batteries attached, the Lascar details consist of one 
Native Officer, two llavildars, two Naiks and thirty-one 
Privates. 

Tlic Golundaz Companies consist of one Subadar, two Jema- 
dars, six llavildars, six Naiks, two Buglers and ciglily-eiglit 
Privates. No Lascar details are attaclicd to the Golundaz 
Companies. These establishments arc conveniently divided, 
and arc of just sufficient strength when kept complete; which, 
however, unfortunately is rarely llic case with the Eur()])c;ins. 
It is therefore higlily desirable cither that arrangeniciits should 
be made for permanently securing complete cstahlislimciits, or 
that the nominal establishments should be increased. In the 
latter case we would recommend the addition to bo made to the 
Gunners, whose complement might be fixed at sevcn(y-tm 
The present establishment gives thirteen Europeans and four 
Lascars to each Gun, iff a Battery of six Pieces ; which even in- 
cluding the Lascars as Artillervmen, is rather below the Euro- 
pean scale, allowing for casualties and other duties. In the 
Native Companies the proportion is under seventeen per Giui, 
W'liich is also small. A sliglit addition might be conveniently 
and* advantageously made in these Companies by giving the 
grade of Bombardiers, an advantage of which the Golunduz are 
deprived at present. Six Bombardiers and eighty-four Gunners 
would afford a better distribution of rank, and maintain i jc 

convenient division by six. Of the nineteen Batteries attachcj 
to these Companies, ten only are equipped with horses, one wi | 
Camels, and eight with Bullocks* Six of the Horse and louj o 
the Bullock Batteries, as also the Camel Battery, are attac e 
to European Companies, the remaining four Horse ana a 
Bullock Batteries to the Golundaz Companies. 
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The Field Batteries all consist of five light 9-pounder Guns 
and one Light 24-pounder Howitzer, weighing ten cwt. each, 
with the same number of Carriages as a Troop. The esta- 
blishment for Horse Field Batteries was fixed by the late 
Governor-General in 1845, at 120 horses with an addition of 
ten extra horses on service oronjthe frontier; but this has 
been lately reduced, with exception to the Batteries in the 
Punjab ;*all the others being fixed at the previous insuffici- 
ent complement of 98 horses,— with an addition of three 
horses t(f Batteries served by Golundaz, for the Native Officers. 
The Driver detail for these Batteries consists of three Havil- 
dars, three Naiks and fifty Syce Drivers. These men are 
selected from the Syces, and under the same arrangements as 
to pay, pension, and clothing as the Gun Lascars, and conse- 
quently under the same disadvantages of a degraded position, 
to which may be added an inferior origin, a feeling of insecuri- 
ty as to their permanency and the absence of Native Officers. 

The Camel Battery, the services of which are local, [these 
animals having been found unfit for general employ,] has an 
establishment of sixty-five Camels with four Sirdars and sixty- 
five Sowars, on a footing very similar to that of the Syce 
Drivers. The Bullock Batteries have each 1 18 Bullocks, 
with four Sirdars and fifty-nine Drivers. 

This last establishment is too small to afford even so much 
efficiency as may be derived from Bullock draught, and it re- 
quires a very sanguine temperament to expect any great deal. 
Two Non-Commissioned Staff are allowed to each Horse and one 
to each Bullock and Camel Battery. 

The Post Gun Details are manned by parties from the 
Golundaz Companies, and are almost invariably, together with 
the Ordnance and equipments, under the Command of the Ad- 
jutant of the Native Infiiutry llegimfnt at the same Station, 
who can be expected to feel little interest in his temporary * 
charge, or to incur any outlay in keeping the carriages and 
equipments iu good order. The consequence is the necessity 
for frequent renewal of the equipments, and also that the men 
on these commands lose their discipline and acquire lax habits, 
which render necessary a course of re-training and instruc- 
tion on their return to Head Quarters. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century it would be almost 
an insult to our readers to maintain the great superiority of Horse 
over Bullock draught, or to reiterate the oft-repeated assertion of 
practical men as to the absolute inefficiency of the latter for Field 
Artillery. But as from a mistaken notion of economy, a 
certain number of Bullock Batteries are still maintained, it 

o 1 
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is necessary to say a few words upon the subject. Foot Artil- 
lery Batteries are not required to possess the same celerity as 
Horse Artillery, but to be efficient, they must possess conskl-r- 
able powers of movement to admit of their change of position on 
the march or in the Field, from the flanks or centre of the Divi- 
sions to which they are atl^shed, and to cover all advances of the 
Infantry. This requires a speed that even on a smooth parade, 
with bullocks in the best condition and fresh from their Jlieds, can 
never be attained, much less after a long march with jaded cattle 
on rough ground. It is notorious that under ordinary circum- 
stances bullocks cannot keep up with Infantry on the line of 
march, that in difficulties they must invariably cither cause 
delay or call for the constant aid of the Infantry to bring them 
on, and that on a retreat the guns dra^yn by them must inevi- 
tably be sacrificed if the enemy are active. Suc/i Artillery is 
rather a burden than an assistance to a force. 

Economy being still the ruling principle, experiments have 
been made to introduce the use of Cainel and Elephant Draught 
for Field Artillery, but though in particular localities and cir- 
cumstances, these animals may have been found to answer, they 
are quite unfitted, from their habits and constitutions, for general 
employment, and the experiments are acknowledged failures. 
The only animal suitable to Field Artillery is the Horse, and 
until every Battery, which it is necessary to maintain, is horsed, the 
Field Artillery must remain inefficient. 

The result of the past system has been the maintenance ol a 
number of Bullock Batteries at a heavy cxpence, that were never 
employed when it was possible to get any other Artillery. Din - 
ing the last twenty years, we believe that only four Bulluck Bat- 
teries have been employed on service, and these only to a limilcil 
extent, whilst the Horse Artillery being the only Field B 
at all efficient, has beeffi employed on all occasions, 

. Batteries doing the work of Foot Artillery heavy D«^ttcrics. 
Within the last three or four years some iinprovemcnt iias 
taken place in this respect, owing to the gradual 
of Horse Field Batteries, which it was understood t ^ 
intention of the late Governor-General to extend to the wiuj 
arm. This must be done sooner or later ; and 
fitting time, whilst wo have an interval of peace am ^ > 
to carry out the arrangements effectively and without p I 

** cLvinced of the imperative necessity for 

ifourField Artillery is to be efficient, we 

prompt substitution of Horses for the Bui oc s ^ | 

^d further, that the establishment of Horses allowed sno 
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be on a sufficiently liberal scale to insure real efficiency, which 
the present coraplcraent of Horses does not. 

Now in calculating the number of Horses required fora 
Battery, it is necessary to consider what they are expected to 
do. As already stated it is indispensable that a Battery should 
possess such facilities of movement as never to cause delay on 
the line of march to the other arms, and also to admit of occa- 
sional rapid movement in changes of position. It is also 
necessary that on these last occasions, the Gunners should be all 
conveyed on the Carriages, so as to admit of their coming into 
action fresh and untired. Now as the Gun Carriage complete 
weighs thirty-four and half cwt. and as each Carriage, Gun 
and Ammunition, with the Gunners seated on them, weighs 
nearly forty cwt. on an average, it is evident that the Eng- 
lish service complement of eight Horses per team is indis- 
pensable, and moreover that these should be strong, serviceable 
cattle. That a Forge Cart should always be up with the 
Battery is as necessary as in the Horse Artillery ; for this, 
four more horses are requisite. The Staff Sergeant of the 
Company, the two Staff Sergeants of the Battery, and three 
Buglers (one to attend the Commanding Officer and one to each 
half Battery) also ought to be mounted, requiring six Horses. 
To these must be allowed a proportion of spare to replace 
temporary casualties of not less than one-sixth, which is the 
usual calculation, and one that must b^cknowledged to be 
a minimum, when the liabilities to accident or disease and the 
inability to obtain fresh remounts are considered. According to 
the above plan, the number and allotment of Horses would be 
as follows ; 

12 Gun line! Waggon teams, at 8 hoi*ses each, 00 Hoi-ses. 

1 Forge Cart 4 

Non-Coinuiissariat Staff and Buglcre 0 

Spare Horses, ^ 18 


^ Total 124 Horses. 

With this establishment, a Battery would be complete in 
Itself and ready to move on service at an hour’s notice. With 
a smaller complement, though it may manoeuvre rapidly enough 
on a smooth parade, with empty waggons and six horses per 
carnage, it would not be fit for active service. The spare 
carriages to be drawn by bullocks, to remain as at present. For 
jattenes attached to Native Companies, three additional horses 
would be requisite for the Native Officers. 

The next point to consider is the establishment of Drivers. 
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On the present system the position and character of tlicse men is 
objectionable ; they are neither one thing nor another, neither 
syces nor soldiers, and being placed in even a more degraded posi- 
tion than the Lascars, cannot be expected to possess much self 
respect. This should be reformed. The duties of this class are 
very responsible and important, and their position and remunera- 
tion should be commensurate. The designation of Syce Driver 
should be exchanged for that of Gunner Driver ; i'of in these 
cases there is much in a name ; a Native Officer, (alternately 
Subadar and Jemadar) should be allowed to each clHail, and 
the pay of all ranks should be increased to a level with 
that of the Infantry Sipahis, as the duties are more arduous 
and constant, and necessitate greater exposure to casualties 
and accidents. A better class of men would then be obtainable 
and a good selection might always be made. A limit should 
be fixed as to height ana weight, at the same time that none 
should be admitted without the requisite qualifications of 
strength and activity. Their uniform should be neat but ser- 
viceable, and their arms a light sword ; they should receive 
sufficient drilling and instruction to give them a good carriage 
and a clear [lercejition of the manmuvres they are liable to be 
called on to carry out. Their ordinary duties should however 
be confined to the stables, and these they should be taught to 
look upon as honorable rather than degrading. One Private 
should be allowed to each pair of Horses, to be assisted by a 
Syce, which would give one man to every horse. The Grass- 
cutters should all be Jorawallahs. 

The strength of the Lascar detail to remain as at present. 

The designations of the two Battery Non-Comiuissioncd 
Staff might be changed with advantage to Farrier Sergeant 
and Rough Rider Sergeant, and their several line ot duties 
should correspond. Two Native Farriers should be allowcJ, 
so as to admit of one being detached with a Brigade of guns. 

An improvement is also called for in the description ot Horses 
allotted to these Batteries, which require «to be ot a very 
superior description to those allowed at present. It is not 
necessary that they should bo of great height, but they oug 
to be compact, strong animals. Fourteen hands and one mej 
might be fixed as a minimum height, but a maximum stanuai ^ 
should also bo established, to prevent the inconvenience, not un^ 
frequent at present, of having extremes of sizes in tn®, 
team. Arabs would always be preferable for this 
an annual supply might be obtained by Governmen 
Bombay, The smaller but compact sturdy Horses iro 
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Studa might also be allotted to this branch, which however 
ought never to be made a receptacle for every inefficient Horse 
rejected by the other Arms. ^ 

There is another arrangement which we conceive would be 
a great benefit to the Field Artillery and to the Corps general- 
ly ; that is, to separate the Field and Keserve Artillery, and to 
attach certain Compaiiies permanently to Batteries as in the 
Horse Artillery which branch affords practical experience of 
the beneficial working of the system. The advantages of the 
plan are, ‘first, that a better selection of men might be made for 
the two branches, the lighter and more active being selected for 
the Field Artillery and heavy powerful men for the Siege and 
Garrison ('ompanies. Secondly, that, on the great principle of 
division of labour, were each class ordinarily confined to one 
particular line of duty, this w'ould be better performed. Thirdly, 
that Field Companies would thus have the opportunity of 
learning and constantly practising the more important of their 
duties on the line of march, during each relief, as the Batteries 
and Companies would then move together ; whereas on the 
present system, by which only the Companies are relieved and 
the Battery stands fast, the whole of the former and the esta- 
blishments of the latter, have no opportunity of learning their 
dfitics on the march, until the Battery is ordered upon service. 
Fourthly, for the same reason, that the Officers would be more 
permanently attached to the men ; on the present system they 
are nominally attached to the Company, but really to the Bat- 
tery, and when the former is relieved they are exchanged into 
the relieving Company, and are thus liable to become fixtures for 
years at the same Station. On the proposed plan, Batteries 
and Companies being relieved together, the Officers wouldalways 
accompany them. This^ an important point, as the little 
possible acquaintance or ^rmanent connection between Officers 
and men on the present system is a serious evil. Lastly, the 
men, feeling that they were permanently attached to their 
Guns, would learn*to take a greater interest in them and in the 
duties connected with them. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the proportion of 
Foot Artillery being so small in India, the whole should be 
available for every description of duty, whether of Field, Siege 
or Garrison, 

This we fully admit, but also maintain that practically on the 
proposed plan this would be quite as much the case as at pre- 
sent. It 18 true that all the Companies are now liable to have 
their turn of duty with Field Batteries, but in practice this 
distribution is unavoidably unequal,— some Companies having a 
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long tour with one Field Battery, and shortly after a similar 
tour with another, whilst other Compames may not be attached 
Ta Battery for a scries of years On the proposed plan ,t is 
true* that the Companies would have ordinarily one special 
Tty to perform, but every Artilleryman should as at present 
be tau..ht all the duties of every branch, and occasionally prac- 
tised at them. The Reserve Companjes should always be 
slatioiied where one or more Field Batteries are available, of 
which they ehould have the occasional use for drill and exer- 
oiac with an allowance of ammunition to expend on these oc- 
casions ;^which system prevails at present: and the Annual 
Practise would aftbrd the Field Artillery regular and sufficient 
employment ill the use of Siege Ordnance. Ihus on enier- 
«cncv. a Field Company would always be available for Sic-.e 
when its Battery was not required ; and, on the other 
hand/ should a heavy demand arise for iMcld Artillery, the Ke- 
aerve Companies would bo ready to take up a Ba tcry, sup- 
posing Equipments, Cattle, and Drivers to bo all ready. - 
^ Another argument may be urged and one bcaiing more 
nnictical weight, viz. that, by this subdivision, the beige woiih 
L sacrificed to the Field Artillery, as the superior chances ol 
active employment and the greater pMunmfy advantages attach- 
cd to the latter branch, would lead all Ofliccrs to seek ein])^- 
meHriu it, to tlic neglect of the Reserve Artillery, his, 
however which is equally applic.able at iirescni. might he 
euarded awainst more effectually than can be done on the (&- 
fsS svstem. A Reserve Cm.qiany in time o peace docs n 

sh.t.r 

be expected to join on service; but Native 

stances two Officers to each European and one to 

Company would be sufficient. Itoservo Conipa- 

The present details of Lascars at tacbed ‘o ‘rc 

nles arc ‘“convenient and inconsistent m e- 

larger than is requisite for Sic^e or Garrisoa 

enough for Batteries with drag 

purposes. Were they to be XhC the ostahlidi- 

niect all probable demands for ’id be far better 

ment would become an expensive one, and It 

to have Golundaz Companies at ““C®’ , ;„,portniit duties 

duties required from Lascars, and 8’'®“*® ■ r^liuction of t '« 

in addition. We would therefore suggest be mi ^ 

Lascars, with all European Companies to 
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one Havildar, two Naiks and twenty-four Lascars, allowing a 
Native Officer to each large Artillery Division. 

Before quitting this subject we would say a few words 
on the material of the Artillery Batteries, Horse and Foot. 
The most essential articles, Ordnance, carriages, ammunition 
and small stores, are all excellent of their sort, and capable of 
but little improvement ; moreover all connected with them is on 
a liberal ?cale ; — but vve entertain a considerable doubt whether 
the Ordnance be sufficiently heavy. The 6-pounder guns 
and 12-pounder Howitzers are, it is true, of the same weight 
and pattern as those in the Royal service, but the 9-pounder 
guns and 24-pounder Howitzers are severally 3| and 3 
cwt. lighter than the English pieces of the same calibre. 
It should also be remembered, that, though the Indian 6- 
pounder is the same weight as the Royal light 6-pounder, in 
the latter service there is also a heavy 6-pounder of 12 c\vt. 
We are fully aware of the great importance of lightening the 
equipments as much as possible, as a general rule, but there are 
other considerations of even a paramount nature to be ob- 
served-first amongst which is the efficiency of the Ordnance ; 
and we entertain no doubt that an additional weight to each 
piece would add considerably to the effect in action. It is also 
of importance to bear in mind that an increase to the Ordnance, 
involves no addition to the weight of the other equipments, 
but on the contrary, as the chance of injury to the carriages 
is lessened, would possibly admit of a reduction of the weight 
of the latter, or of the proportion of half-wrought materials 
now required for repair. Under these circumstances we would 
recommend increasing the two lighter calibres to cwt. each, 
and the two heavier pieces to 12 cwt. each, which would give 
an addition of only J cwt. per horse in draught with the guns; 
The present light 6-pounders might be retained with Native 
Troops, and the 10 cwt O-pounders would answer well for 
European Horse Artillery when armed with heavier pieces 
than 6-pounder8. The introduction of the new pieces, which 
should of course be previously submitted to the fullest experi- 
ment, might be only prospective and gradual. 

The worst part of the equipment of all Troops and Batteries 
is the harness and sadlery, in which considerable improvement 
is required. This, however, can never be obtained until tho 
whole are supplied from England. We have heard that the 
reason for continuing the use of Country harness, which costs 
nearly as much, lasts half as long, and is in every respect in* 
ferior to the English produce, is, that the Court of Directors are 
anxious to improve and encourage Indian manufactures, Xhia is 
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a most liberal feeling, and if the object was attained it would be 
worth some sacrifice. But the practical result is, that, wliijgt 
the Government are put to heavy expense, and the efficiency 
of the service impaired by the inferiority of the equipment, the 
supply is furnished almost exclusively at one station of the 
Army, hy Commissariat Agency^ and the advantages and pro- 
fits derived, go to one or two Native Contractors, and possibly a 
portion to a few dishonest Native Officials. ♦ 

Under the existing regulations, the expenditure and demand 
is so well defined and easily calculated, that arran 'foments 
might be made for annual shipments so as always to insure u 
sufficient stock in store and no more, and thereby avoid the 
chances of loss by the effects of insects and climate. 

A short time ago we should have recommended a f^encral 
reduction of the proportion of Shrapncll with Field Guns, and 
its withdrawal entirely from 6-ponndcrs. But we have recently 
seen a most ingenious invention by Captain W, Olplicitif, of 
the Bengal Artillery, of a metallic fuze, which possessed the 
advantage of^ being carried ready fixed, and the C!i[)abirity 
of being set in the field for any distance with the greatest 
facility and expedition. Should this bo found to answer, and 
\yc can see no reason to doubt it, for the principle is exccssi\cly 
simple, it will tend to render Slirapnell shells most destructive 
missals, and to restore them to their previous good repute 
amongst practical Artillerists. 

The relative merits of poles and shafts for Artillery draught 
have greatly divided the opinion of Indian, as they have lung 
done that of European Military men. Several trials have 
recently been made and various reports obtained from practi- 
cal and experienced Officers, and tlie result has been a decision 
in favor of the Pole. We confess to a leaning towards the shaft, 
as in the lioyal Artillery, but we admit that much may be said on 
either side, and as the question has now been decided, we should 
regret to sec it rc-opencd. 

The arras and equipments of the men remain to be consi- 
dered. In the Horse Artillery tlieao are generally good and 
efficient, but the cloth of the Uniforms might be improved willi 
advantage, and wc cannot help considering the old Icatnci' 
breeches and jack boots as better suited for the men than cloti 
pantaloons. , . 

In the Foot Artillery the equipments are more objectionae c. 
Muskets, cross-belts and heavy pouches arc sadly out ol p 
with Artillery and especially Field Artillery. For the ia 
a good serviceable sword is the only weapon required, but ea 
Company ought to have a few Carbines attached; a 
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twenty-four would be sufficient Of these twelve, might be 
carried on the Guns and Waggons to check insult or outrages 
from skirmishers or marauders, the remainder being used by 
the guards of the Battery. Each man might have a plain belt 
and small pouch like that of the Horse Artillery. The uniform, 
though a minor consideration, requires a cliange, as at present 
it is calculated only to make a man feel ridiculous and ashamed 
of himself. A neat bitt perfectly plain coat is what is requisite, 
and a better model could not be obtained than that of the Royal 
Artiller}!. 

The Reserve Companies might carry fuzils wdien not actually 
employed with Ordnance, wearing both sword and bayonet like 
the French Infantry but* in a double frog ; so that the latter 
might be laid aside wdth the fuzil when not required, and the 
funner be retained on all occasions. The Reserve Companies 
would then be available as Infantry on any emergency, and 
eases might occur, when one or two such Companies supporting 
a Battery, might be exceedingly useful. 

The next consideration, and it is one of grave importance, is 
the amount of Artillery wh'ch it is requisite should be main- 
tained, with reference to the proi>ortion of the other arms and 
the probable demands for this one. We have shown, in the 
former portion of this article, that the proportion of Field 
Artillery in the earlier days of our military occupancy of India, 
averaged from four to five Guns to 1000 firelocks, but that this 
proportion has gradually decreased, whilst in Europe a contrary 
practice has obtained and the proportion of Field Guns, employed 
now chiefly in masses, has increased. Taking the ordinary allot- 
ment of two Guns for each Regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, 
as a guide, we find that for eleven Royal Regiments of Infantry, 
two of European and seventy-four of Native Infantry in the 
Company’s Service, and twelve that may be designated fighting 
Local Corps, viz. the Kelat-i-Ghilzi, Shekawatti and flurri- 
anah Battalions, two Gfirkali Corps, two Oude Regiments and 

six Sikh Regiments, making altogether 100 Corps of Infantry, 

together with three Dragoons, ten Light Cavalry and eighteen 
Irregular Cavalry Regiments, exclusive of the Body-guard, 
giving a total of 131 Corps, there would be required 262 Guns, 
equal^ to forty-six Batteries, whilst the total of the present 
establishment is only thirty-two Batteries. 

But tlie better and more preferable mode of calculation is 
to estimate what Artillery would be required with a Force 
m the Field, such as may at any time be called for, and the 
minimum that it would be safe to maintain for the remainder 
of the Force, and for Siege and Garrison purposes. 

p 1 
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Taking the recent Campaigns as a guide, the lowest safe esti* 
mate for tlie total of an Army in the Field, its reserves and 
detached Corps, would bo twelve Regiments of Cavalry and 
thirty Regiments of Infantry, European and Native, Regular 
and Irregular included. Supposing them to be formed in Brigades 
of three Corps each, the smallest allowance of Artillery Avould 
be one Battery of Horse or Foot to each Brigade. The regu- 
lated proportion of Reserve Artillery woi'dd bo one-third, but 
this should bo all Horse Artillery, to admit of its moving with 
celerity in masses when required. This would rc(|Miro live 
Troops of Horse Artillery. For the remaining force of nine- 
teen Regiments of Cavalry and seventy of Infantry, three 
Troops of Horse Artillery and four teen Battcric.s of Foot 
Artillery, is the very lowest proportion that could be safely allow- 
ed, which would give little more than one Gun per Hegiinciit 
or half the ordinary complement. Tliis allotment will he mure 
closely understood if put it in a tabular form as follows:— 

Tiooi/‘(, Ijiillenn 


A Frigadf's of (’dvalrv of a Uegimonts each 4 0 

10 Prigiuli's of [nfiOUry of :l Kegimoiits eaeli 0 in 

liv-serve, ono-lliuU 

10 Kegmi.-nt^ of C.ivalry remuiiiiiig -‘1 

'<0 PogimeiiU of liifuiiliy iliito <' H 


Total IJ 

Here then wc have a total of twelve Troops and twenty- 
four Field Batteries required upon the lowest scale of clliei- 
giving little more than the average ot three imns 
to two^'llcgimonts tbrougbout the whole service. Ol siege 
and Garrison Artillery, were the ordinary rules to be ob- 
served, a very large force would be rcqlli^itc ; hut adopting 
a similarly economical calculation, we will suiiposc a siaglc 
first-class Train or sixty Pieces to be required in the field, 
for these twelve Companies of the present strength avouK le 
requisite and barely allow of a single relief, and twelve Uim 
panics in reserve, for Garrison 

limited allowance, when it is remembered, that it aaou (i t. 

five times that number alone to man the Guns ^ , 

defence of Fort William, supposing only two ^ 
attackcd-tliat it would require treble that numbci fo c 
fcnco of Allahabad and more than twice that 
defence of Allyghur or Agra, were any ot these lort 

bo Biibjccted to a regular Siege. , ^,,tillery 

Thus wo find that the minimum establishment <>' , 

to secure moderate efliciency, on what may « j^i-tiUery, 
purely defensive system, is twelve Troops ot 
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twenty-four Field Batteries and twenty-four Reserve Compa- 
nies, or ft total of sixty Troops and Companies, being five more 
than there are at present, or two more than there were three 
years ago, prior to the present increase of ihe Corps. 

The proportion of Europeans to Natives is also a point 
demanding serious consideration, and for this it is more difficult 
to lay down a definite rule. Without in the slightest degree 
partaking*in what we ‘conceive to be the most absurd alarm 
regarding the employment of Native Artillery, we still think 
that there should be a decided preponderance of Europeans iu 
the Corps, especially when it is remembered that the numerous 
establishments of Lascars, Drivers, Syces, &c., connected with 
this Arm, are all Natives. It is the more desirable that as 
their numerical superiority is so great in the Cavalry and 
Infantry, there should be one branch of the service in which 
the proportions should be reversed. It is also advisable, 
that, whatever proportion is fixed, it should be carried through 
each branch of the Regiment equally. Under these circum- 
stances we think that the most convenient composition would 
be two-thirds European and one-third Native. Wc have heard 
it suggested, and by those whoso experience rendered their 
suggestion of value, that it would bo advisable to carry the 
princi[)lc still further, and make each Companyconsist of two- 
thirds Phiropeans and one-third Natives, each being kept exclu- 
sively to their own Guns, There are many advantages that 
would attend this arrangement, but there are also some disadvan- 
tages, and the experiment is too hazardous to admit of its being 
attempted except on a small scale. Putting this aside, the Corps 
as ^ye propose would consist of eight European and four . 
Native Troops, sixteen Pmropean and eight Native Field 
Companies with Batteries attached, and sixteen European and 
eight Native Reserve Companies. 

To render them efficient, the condition of the reduced esta- 
blishment of Lascars should be raised, by placing their pay and 
pension on a footing with tiiat of the Sipahis, and giving them an 
uniform and equipment that should not serve as a mark of their 
degradation. It would probably also be advantageous to change 
^icir designation from Lascars to Native Artillery, letting the 
Aahve Companies retain the distinguishing title of Goluudaz. 

We now come to another defect in the constitution of the 
Corps, which is perhaps the most important of the whole. 
European Recruits of the best description may be sent out 
irom England and the pick of the Native Soldiery entertained 
to complete the proposed establishments; horses may be allotted 
on the most liberal scale, and Driver Companies raised and 
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Ibmied upon the most efficient footing, but all will be of little 
avail unless some arrangements are made for affording the 
Artillery Officers and men a proper and efficient system of 
training, not merely in mechanical drill or the exercise of a 
Gun, b'lit in the higher and more important duties which con- 
stitute the able and efficient Artilleryman. 

The Golundaz employed in the armies of Ilyder Ali and 
Tippn, of Scindia and Holkar, and Aiorc recentlj^ in the 
Armies of Gwalior and the Punjab, have shown that these points 
are of easy attainment, and they exhibited their skill tin them 
coupled with the greatest gallantry. But there they stopped. 
Beyond serving their Guns with rapidity and courage they had 
no further ideas of duty as Artillerymen. 

At present the Officers intended for the Regiment receive 
a sound mathematical education at Addiscombe, with a tolera- 


ble insight into the theory of fortification, but generally stok- 
ing very little more ; and it is too generally the case, as 
mrght be expected, that having no iinlucemcnt to keep up 
thc^se studies, tliey arc neglected and gradually forgotten. As fur 
the men, a large proportion of whom receive no education at home, 
and they have very little opportunity of becoming ac([ualnted 
with tbeir profession after arrival in this country. 1 hey arc in- 
structed in the ordinary drills and exercises, and then their edu- 
cation id considered complete ; it is true that there are seliools in 
each Battalion and Brigade, where they can learn to read, write 
and cast accounts, but this tuition is exclusively of a eleilly 
nature. As regards tlie training of Officers and men loi tlicur 
manifold duties as efficient Artillerists, there is no prov^ioii 
whatever. The formation of a Depot of training and in'tiuc- 
tion is wc consider the first step necessary to place tlie Arti lery 
on an efficient footing ; and such a Depot to be really bcneticui 
must be placed upon a liberal scale as regards estaldishmcnt. 

The Special Board of Artillery Officers entered very lu } 
upon this subject in their report, 
ur<^cnt in their recommendation that such a Bepot s i 
csrablishcd at each of the three rresidcncies. But n 
plan they submitted, they appear to have had .the ieai 
pense before tbeir cyc8, and to have hat 

with reference to wliat they were likely to obtain, 


was actually requisite. „nnlsite. Until 

Now let us consider what w essentially acquis 
the recruit has passed through his drilKand 

attained whatever IB considered the V.tlllcrynian auJ 

fessioaal knowledge, he is not an , „y(,Aie is li^®* 

is useless with bis Troop and Company. 
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likely to acquire that requisite knowledge with his Company, 
Avhere the means of instruction are limited, than at a Depot 
Bpecially organized for the purpose, having a sufficient and 
qualified training establishment Lastly, as the European 
establishments of Troops and Companies are fixed upon the 
lowest practical scale, it is essential that every man present 
ehould be in all respects effective. Under these circumstances 
it becomts highly expedient that every man should be fully 
trained and instructed before joining his Troop or Company. 

The Special Board submitted a statement deduced from 20 
years’ practical experience, fixing the average casualties annually 
at above eleven per cent. And assuming that as the ordinary 
amount, we find that for the proposed establishment of eight 
European Troops and thirty-two European Companies, the 
number of Recruits annually required to keep the Corps com- 
plete, would be a fraction more than 400. 

Here then wc arrive at once at the number of men who 
would ordinarily be under tuition. At present, as recruits 
come out they arc divided amongst^the Companies at Head 
Quarters, which arc thus unduly strengthened, sometimes more 
than doubled. Here, mixed with the older soldiers, amongst 
whom must always be a certain proportion of mauvaises sujets, 
the young recruit is speedily indoctrinated in all the vices 
peculiar to his class in India, whilst, being merely a bird of 
passage, neither the Officers, who arc mostly young lads them- 
selves, nor the Non-Commissioned Officers who naturally view 
him as an interloper affording much trouble and no remunera- 
tion, can be expected to pay further attention to him than is 
absolutely necessary. Here he goes through a certain portion 
of drill and exercise, and if time admits of it, he passes through 
the Laboratory school, which is and must be a mere form until 
a sufficient establishment is allowed for efficient practical 
tuition. Thus half trained and prepared, he starts with the first 
body of Drafts proceeding to the Upper Provinces, and joins his 
Company with a moderate knowledge of Infantry and gun drills, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the merits of the various 
liquors made in the Country, and the best modes of obtaining 
them. There are many exceptions to this result, but it is 
unfortunately too common an one, and is exactly what the 
existing system is calculated to produce. 

In amendment of this, we would recommend the establish- 
ment of a Depot Troop and three Depot Companies at Head 
Quarters for the reception of Recruits on their landing, and 
to which they should remain attached until their professional 
training was fully completed. 
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These Troops and Companies should be commanded by 
Officers of standing and qualifications, with a complement of 
Non-Commissioned Officers purposely selected for character 
and fitness. A separate Barrack should be assigned to tho 
Depot, and the men should pcrfonn no Station, Regimental or 
other duty, except as connected with their own body. The 
advantages of this arrangement would be, that the Recruit 
would, iVorn the moment of his arrival, be under the Constant 
surveillance and thrown only into the society of those, whose 
special duty and interest it would be to make hin» a good 
soldier ; his tuition would be persistent and regulated by a fixed 
system, would be conducted by persons qualified by character 
and experience for the duty, and his course of training 
might bo made more agreeable by being varied, aa his mechani- 
cal and mental discipline could go on at the same time. More- 
over his exemption from other duties, and above all from tho 
contamination of idle or vicious habits and example, would loa\e 
him more time to attend to his training. The coni'uHon that con- 
stantly attends the accounts of the Recruit on his temporary 
transfer from one Company to another would also be a\oi(led. 

But to insure the full benefits of this system, it is necessary 
that the whole Depot should be under the controul of one 
responsible head, under whose command the Depot Troop and 
Company Officers should be specially placed, and to wliom they 
should be assistants in the general course of tuition and training. 
In like manner the young Officers on joining the licgimc'iit 
should bo attached to this Depot and divided amongst the 
Troop and Companies to do duty. 

As to the ordinary course of training for an Artillorvman, 
we do not recommend that it ehonhl embrace more than is re- 
quisite to qualify him for the performance of all the legitimate 
duties of hid profession, and to cnahlc him to know n hat to do 
in all those emergent situations in which every Artillmyn^!'^ is 
liable to be jdnccd. In addition to tho ordinary drills, including 
the service of Field and .Siege Pieces, he should learn to prcpaio 
all the ammunition and small stores usually made up in this 
country, lie should have a general knowledge ot the range 
and capabilities of the Ordnance in general use, the host mm c 
of employing the several pieces under different circumstances, 
and also of all the corajioncnts of the carriages, the use o *1 
tho instruments and implements with Batteries, the 
packing Field and Siege Battery stores, tho various 
for repairing or replacing disabled Carriages, ^ 

difficulties on the march, the use of tho gyn, and the vai 
modes of mounting and dismounting Ordnance. 
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He should also be thoroughly initiated in all the details of 
throwing up batteries, making fascines and gabions, laying plat- 
forms, &c. These are duties that may, it is true, be considered 
more peculiarly belonging to the lingineer Department ; but 
when it is remembered that this Corps is a very limited one in 
India, and that it is more than probable that the Artillery, as they 
almost invariably have heretofore, would, in future, be generally 
called up%n to assist ih siege operations, it is very essential that 
every Artilleryman should be instructed in at least the ground- 
work of •all such duties. Every liecruit moreover should be 
taught to read and write, and also the elementary rules of Arith- 
metic, without which he cannot be an efficient Artillcrtfman, 

But in addition to this, a much more extended course of in- 
structmn is requisite for the Officers, including a course of 
practical Gunnery, Military Mechanics, Pyrotechny, Chemistry, 
in as far as regards the profession and practical Field Fortification. 
Ko Officer should be allowed to join a Company until he had 
passed a defined examination in those branches. This course 
might advantageously be thrown open to the ^'on-Commissioned 
Ollicers, who, upon receiving a certificate of having passed an 
examination in the higher, especially in the Mechanical branches, 
might be considered eligible for the Ordnance Department, 
which in that case should be restricted to such men us qualified 
themselves in this manner. 


For carrying out such a course of training and instruction, 
there are many facilities now existing at the Head (Quarters of 
the Ivegiment. There is an enclosed and covered Kiding School, 
which would answer for the Officers and Horse Artillery Recruits. 
Ihe present Laboratory School in the Expense Magazine, w’ould, 
with a little addition to the buildings, answer for the Laboratory 
course and for carrying on the Ordnance drills under cover during 
the day. An excellent set of Ordnance Models already exists, for 
which a room only would bo requisite. A room for drawing, 
and a lecture and examination room would also be necessary ; 
the elementary School room might be established in the Bar- 
racks. On the exercising range a couple of fronts of Fortifica- 
tion could be thrown up by tlie men tliemselves, opposed to 
which a scries of approaches and Batteries might be annually 
erected and dismounted. 

J-he success of this most necessary Institution, wmuld how- 
Offi depend upon the character and qualifications of the 

tJnicer selected for the charge, especially on its first establish- 
ment The requirements for the office are manifold ; character, 
system, energy, bodily activity, talent and experience, 
ftna above all a hearty interest in the duties. The, allowances 
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should be liberal to secure the services of the best men, and 
the selection should be open from the senior Field Officers 
to tlio junior Captains, lie should have a complete controul over 
the whole system of training and instruction and a military corn- 
mand of the Depot. A Medical Officer well acquainted with 
Chemistry might be stationed at Dum-Dum, and receive an extra 
allowance for a scries of lectures to the higher classes in that 
branch. In the Laboratory course the Director iniglrt have an 
Assistant, who could also conduct the duties of the Expense Ma- 
gazine ; the charge of the Percussion Cap j\Ianufactor)»now at- 
tached to that office, being separated and made over to an 
intelligent Warrant Officer. The Officer in charge of the Depot 
Troop should be a Captain or Subaltern of some standing, select- 
ed from the Horse Artillery, and he should have the ehar'rc of 
the Riding School and the horses attached to it. He shuiikl also 
have a couple of guns and waggons, with horses, for purposes of 
exercise and tuition. An exercising Battery of at least 4 (jims 
should also be attached to the three Depot Com[)anies and j)lac(,'d 
under the charge of the senior of the throe Officers, who sliould 
be a Captain. As all these Officers would bo subjected to a loss 
of allowances by being stationed at Dum-Dum, (hey should 
receive a compensation for that and a remuneration for llieir res- 
j»onsiblc duties, for such they would be,-— in the shape of aStali' 
allowance; and it must not be forgotten, that, indepciulent of 
(he charge of a large and trouhlcsumo Company, they would 
have to superintendthe drills and parades, morning ami evening, 
and would in fact have duties equal in amount and loponsihility 
to those of an Adjutant. The ex[)cnso attending arrange- 
ment ought not in fairness to bo considered as created by the 
proposed Depot, because to render the men efficient they must 
be performed by somebody, and it is unfair to tlie Corps to 
Icav*c such duties without their due remuneration. 

The Director, his Assistant in the Laboratory, tlic senior 
Officer of the Depot Companies, and the one in command ot 
the Depot Troop, might be added to the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee with great advantage, as they would be ot necessity 
qualified for the duties, and one ot the other Depot Company 
Officers might be the Secretary. 

The advantages to the young Officers of having so mai^ 
of their seniors at the Head Quarters, would be very gica 
the absence of them being a serious practical evil at picseii . 

The course to be gone through by the young Ofheers s m 
be clearly defined and strictly enforced. A secoml ain ^ 
course might bo voluntarily taken up at any ‘ 

ficate of proficiency in which might bo rendered me isf 
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for professional Staff Employ. Such a course of training and 
practical tuition is, we consider, decidedly essential to the 
efficiency of the Arm, which with it ought to be fully attained. 
The riding drill is necessary to every Artillery Officer, as there 
are no circumstances under which he is not compelled to keep 
a horse for the performance of his duties. 

Nearly all the advantages to be obtained by this Depot 
are alrcildy enjoyed* by the Koyal Artillery in the ad- 
mirable establishments at Woolwich, where we find no less 
than nine Officers employed in duties connected with their 
course of training and education ; of these one Colonel is 
the Director, one Lieutenant Colonel Assistant Director, 
and one Captain and' two Subalterns attached to the Riding 
Department. 

In France even greater pains are taken by the Govern- 
ment to insure a high standard of professional efficiency in 
the Officers of Artillery of that Army. There the Officers 
after quitting the EcoJe Pohjteciniique, and securing their Com- 
missions, are obliged to go to what is termed the Ecole d\4ppli- 
cation, a practical school where “ the general principles of the 
* sciences they have already acquired are taught in their sci- 
‘ entifio application to the profession to which they arc to 
‘ belong.” Here they must remain two years, when they are 
appointed to one of the Regiments into which the Corps is 
divided; at the Head Quarters of which they remain under 
instruction for three years more. Their rank goes on, and 
they arc allowed to join their Companies on service, but are 
obliged when the service is over, to return and finish the 
three years’ course. The general inslructiou at these Regi- 
mental Depots is regulated by a Central Committee, and em- 
braces practical and theoretical tuition for both Officers and 
men. 

To show the nature and extent of this course we sub- 
join two Synoptic Tables, the first exhibiting the practical 
course of Military exercises and military operations for both 
Officers and men, the second tlie theoretical course for Officers 
alone: — 


I. 

Tableau des divers genres dexercices, manoeuvres et travaux pratiques qui 
font Vohjet de Vinstruction des troupes et des qficiers du corps royal de 
l^artillerie, 

GENRE D'eXERCICE, MANOEUVRES ET TRAVAUX. 

Monter, d^monter et entretenir les effets de grand ^quipement 
Monter, ddraonter et entretenir les armes feu portatives, 

Q 1 
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oc 

C o 


r 


. . d’infanterifi et tir du fusil k la cihle. 

. . de cavalerie et tir du pistolet k la cible. 

Tde. bouches A feu .... I f,' de cole, 

de cbkvre. 

de caropagne, 
de siege. 


de force 




de tir des bouches k feu < 


de si^ge, dp place et de c6te. 
de pouts. * 

de navigation et de flottille, 

speciale du train. , 

^de batteries d’artillerie de campagne. 

Construction de fascinages. 

Trace et construction des batteries de toute esp^ces, 

Construction des cartouches.. , , 

^abouches a feu des nnerseHesjitm 

Confection des artifices de guerre, cbargement des caissons, calibrate 
et empileinent des projectiles. 

Fic( ler et botteler le fourrage. 

Naiaiion, 

Trace des objets d’artillerie et attirails de ponts. 

SOUS-LIBUTENANS OU I.IEUTKNANS. 

Concourentdans lesfonctions deleur grade aux divers exerrlces, mana'u- 
vrea et travaux de leurs troupes respectives dont il est fait mention ci- 
destsus. 

Visite (It’S arsenaux et aiitres tUablissmens d’artilleric existans dans Ics 
lieux od se trouvent les (^coles d’artillerie, inemoires et dessin.s y relalifs. 
Tracd sur le terrain du carapement d’une batterie ou d’un jiarr d'ai tilieiie. 
Mesurage des distances entredeux points, dont im bciilest accessible, 
tde bktiment. 


Lever au metre , 


( de machine. 

Tl 


DESIGNATION DES COUR 8 ET DK 8 REOLKMRNS QUI UOlVENT PATUE 
PARTIK DE L’INSTRUCTION. 

PROPRS AUX OFFICIEIIS. 

( Reglement sur le service intericur des troupes d’infanterie et 
de cavalerie. 

Code pt-nal militaire, 

R^glcroent sur le service des troupes dans les places. 
K^glcment sur le service des troupes en cainpagne. 
Ri^glement sur le service dej’artillerie dans les sieves. 
Reglement sur le service de*rartillerie dans les places. 

I Reglement sur le service des arsenaux. 

[ Reglement sur I’administration int^rieure des corps de trouper. 

De g^om^trie descriptive. 

De Btatique* 



® ^ rd'infanterie. 

*5 '§ S R J de cavalerie, . , , / 

JsStij- .11 ■ (deiboucbeiAfea,dechivre,<i0force. 

■3 a ^ [dartillene.... Jdeb»tterie,d’»rtill«ri«decimp»gne. 
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le trac^ et la construction des batteries de toute esp^ce. 

le service et I’emploi de Tartillerie en campagne. 

le passage des rivieres et la construction des ponts de toute 
csp^ce. 

la construction des bAtimens. 

le trac^, le relief et le defilement de la fortification perma- 
nente dans leurs rapports avec le service de I’artillerie. 

rhippiatrique. 

les principes de construction des bouches d feu. 

la balistique appliquee aux differentes especcs de tir des bouch- 
es A feu. 

la in^canique appliquee aux irincipes de construction des 
afifdts, voitures et autres machines en usage dans le service 
de rartillerie et des ponts. 

I’emploi de I'artillerie oans les sidges ainsi que dans la defense 
des places et des cotes. 

le service des officiers d’artillerie dans les arsenaux, les forges, 
les poudreries, les raffineries de salpetre et de soufre, dans 
les fonderies et dans les manufactures d’armes, ainsi que sur 
Tapplication des sciences physiques et mathdmatiques qui 
y sont relatives. 

les levers au m^tre |deSn"es. 

le meilleur eroploi de la force des chevaux de selle, de trait et 
de bAt et des attelages. 

les approvisionnemens n^cessaires A une compagnie du train 
d’artillerie en campagne et sur leur transport. 


In addition to this practical course every Officer attends a 
series of tliirteen courses of Lectures entering fully into all 
professional subjects. We subjoin an abstract of these courses 
framed by tlie Special Board and forwarded with their report 
to Government. , 


SUBJECT OF THE COURSES. 


1- — On the theory of Projectiles 

2.— On tlie construction of Ordnance 

Jl. — On tlio construction of Gim Carriages and of 
Ollier Carriages appertaining to the Ord- • 
nance , 

4. —On the construction and employment of the va-’ 

rious Machines required in the Arsenals, 
].ahoratones and Manufactories belonging to ' 
the Ordnaneo 

5. — On the progi'css adopted in the smelting and' 

forging Iron for its various applications in ■ 

, the service of Ordnance j 

fi —On the founding of Cannon 

7 — On the Manufacture of small arms 

8. -On the Manufacture of Gun-powder 

9. — On the Service of Artillery in the field 

10. — On the Service of Artillery in Sieges 

11. — On the Service of Artillery in the defence of for- \ 

tified Towns J 


Eight Lectures. 
Eight Lectures. 

Seven Lectures. 


Ten Lectures 


Eight Lectures. 

Ten Lectures. 
Twelve Lectures, 
Eleven Lectures. 
Eight Lectures. 
Plight Lectures. 

Niue Lootures, 
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12. — On the 'Service of Artillery in the defence ofl Three Loci mes 

Coasts / ^ 

13. — On the construction of Batteries Six Lectures. 


In all the other Armies on the Continent a similar system is 
now adopted ; and wo would ask if there is anything peculiar 
to the service of this Arm in Europe, that renders necessary a 
more comprehensive or detailed course of training ami instruc- 
tion than is requisite for the same service in India. \Vc think 
that there is not, but on the contrary, from the isolated position 
of the Officers in this Country, the absence of all otli|;r means 
of practical tuition, and above all the vital necessity of’ com- 
pensating our numerical deficiencies by securing the greatest 
possible efficiency in that arm, in which alone comj)lctcncss 
can secure a permanent superiority over numbers, such a course 
is more required in India than elsewhere. If there arc any 
deficiencies in the course of professional training at Wool- 
wich, the Ecgular Artillery Officers can obviate this c\ll 
by a visit to the Continent, and an examination of the 
courses adopted and practice carried on at Metz, or St. 
Pclersburgb, at Vienna, or Berlin. But where is the Indian 
Artillery Officer to acquire the information he desires and feels 
the want of ?'-Expen8e is the only possible argument that can 
be adduced against the introduction of a complete ami efficient 
establishment of tliis nature at the Head Quarters of each 


Presidency in India. But after all, with proper arrangement 
this expense would not be great. The first outlay would con* 
sist merely of the building requisite for the models, I’or drawing, 
for the office and for lectures ; and the horses for the Riding 
school and the Depot Horse and Foot Artillery Guns. Ihe 
permanent expense would be the salary of the Director and his 
establishment, and the contingencies for mechanical andcheim- 
cal apparatus, and maintaining the horses of the Depot. ith 
this establishment, the drill and instruction staff at the scvend 
Divisions might bo materially reduced; and the horses ot tlie De- 
partment might be supplied from the Troops and Batteries by a 
limited periodical transfer of such cattle, as, though not so 
ent as to be cast, might yet be of comparative inutility for service. 

But let the expense be what it might, it is not a qncs H)n 
that ought for a moment to be placed in competition ^ 
ciency. A large Corps of Artillery cannot be 
heavy outlay, and the additional charge created by ^ , 
bliiilmient of such an institution would "‘W ^ 

per centoge to the existing cost of eacli Artillciy OHic ‘ 
Soldier, whilst their real value and efficiency would be mcit. 
ed to an extent which it would be difficult to denne. 
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The subject of this Depot brings us to the consideration of 
another point that has recently created much interest 
and speculation amongst those concerned; we allude to the 
remoT.al of the Head Quarters of the Regiment from Dum 
Dum to Meerut. This measure would, we believe, be a 
popular one generally in the Regiment, and we can perceive 
several advantages attending it, but on the other haul the dis- 
advantages would we *think greatly outweigh them. 

'Ihe loss of Government property at Dum-Dum resulting 
from suoli a charge would be very considerable. The climate 
of Dum-Dum is remarkably salubrious, more so than almost 
any Station in India, a character which it has maintained for 
the thirty-five years it has been a permanent station. As 
compared with Meerut it will be found tolerably equal by the 
accompanying statement of sickness and mortality during the 
seven years from 1840 to 1846 inclusive: — 


Stations. 

Years. 

Monthly 
average 
strength 
of the 1 
Artillery. 

Annual 
number 
of deaths. 

j 

Average 
sick in 
Hospital 
on the 1st 
of each 
month 

Remarks. 

1 

r 

1840 

312 

1 

16 

25 

"] The admittances 



1841 

300 

13 

23 

into an<l the 



1842 

212 

14 

14 

J discharges from 

Meerut ^ 


1843 

3SO 

15 

23 

}■ Hospital in the 



1844 

328 

11 

20 

I course of the 



1845 

440 

24 

22 

I month are not 


- 

1846 

178 

9 

15 

1 

J included. 



2150 

102 

142 




1840 

747 

31 

58 

Ditto ditto. 

j 


1841 

719 

33 

43 

1 Two - thirds of 

Dum-Dutu . . 

1 

1842 

606 

27 

36 

1 the sickness and 


1843 

622 

32 

23 

1 deaths at Dum- 



1844 

639 

26 

15 * 

f Dum are a- 


I 

1845 

314 

22 

16 

1 mongst Recruits 


L 

1846 

404 

25 

22 

J after landing. 



4051 

196 

213 



Average of Deaths to strength at Meerut as 1 to 2 h*i 

Average of Sick to strength at Meerut as 1 to 15-^ 

Average of Deaths to strength at Dum-Dum as 1 to 20^ 

Average of Sick to strength at Dum-Dum as 1 to 184f^ 

In estimating the value of this average, which, in the propor- 
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tlon of deaths is slightly favourable to Meerut and of sickness 
to Dum-Dum, it must be borne in mind that a large portion of 
the annual strength at Dum-Dum consists of Recruits, youno* 
lads whose constitutions arc unacclimated and who cannot be 
restrained from constant exposure to the sun, which older Sol- 
diers learn to avoid, and who consequently afford the natural 
food for disease : liquor is moreover cheap and plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. In fact considering thc'class of mcR and the 
circumstances, a greater mortality might be expected at Dum- 
Dum than at any other station, without disparagemaU to the 
climate ; notwithstanding which, we find it rivalling one of the 
healthiest stations in Upper India. Another important advan- 
tage it possesses, is, the convenience of receiving the youno' 
Officers and Recruits at once on their landing, which as regards 
the Depot of training and instruction would be of groat hciiofit; 
whilst, on the other hand, liad they to be sent to Mccnitor any 
distant Station, this circumstance alone wmnld be productive of 
much inconvenience. The advantages of the vicinity to the 
River, to the Arsenal, the Powder Agency and the Uuii 
Foundry are general conveniences as regards the intcre.rts of 
Government, and arc of considerable im[)ortance when viewed 
with reference to the proposed Head Quarter Depot. Lastly, 
were tiie Head Quarters removed, it w'ould he impossible to 
diminish the amount of Artillery stationed at the Lresidenoy, 
winch at present forms a very small proportion of the force 
required for tlic Garrison of Fort William, independent of the 
v^ry possible demands for foreign Service, which recent events 
render it but prudent to be prepared for. 

Under these considerations wc think the change would not 
he desirable ; at the same time, wc fully admit the hiud- 
sliip which places the Head Quarters of the Regiment and 
of three out of the nine Battalions on half bafta,—^n evil which 
leads to a general avoidance of the Station by all Officers ol 
standing, and causes a removal to it to be considered in the lipt 
of “a mark of .displeasure by high authority rather than 
ns one of approbation,” as recorded in the Special Board si cpoit. 

Wc have already noticed the false position in which tic 
Field Officers of the Corps are generally placed, but there is 
one Officer whose position requires special consideration, 
is the head of the Corps, the Commandant of Artillery* 
former times this was a title that boro reference to the po _ 
tion and duties of the incumbent; but gradually the au 
rity of the Commandant has been contracted ^ 
sent his situation in regard to Commanding C 
Brigades and Battalions corresponds, in a great measure, wiu 
which they hold with respect to Troop and Company 
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He has the rank of Brigadier and the nomiiKil commaiid of 
the Regiment, which in its extent and importance is rather a 
Division than a Brigade ; but liis real authority is limited and 
undefined. He is an ex-Officio Member of the Military 
Board, but residing at Pum-Dum, and Commanding that i'ta- 
tion, he has not sufficient leisure to bestow on duties that would 
fully occupy his whole time, were he able to devote it to them. 

As th# appointmertt is one of selection from tlic higher 
grades, and not necessarily of seniority, it may be inferred 
that any Officer nominated to it, must be a person of experi- 
ence and character, and the services of such a man should not 
be rendered useless. Ilis position should be defined, that he 
may neither expect too much himself nor see his privileges 
encroached upon by others. To attain tliis important object 
some decided change in the existing system is urgently called 
for ; but as to the nature of that change it is for the highest 
Authorities to determine. For our part we humbly conceive that 
the cause of tlie existing evil is to be traced to the location of 
the Commandant at Dum-Dum, where he has no duties to 
perform that might not be transferred to others without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience. His position to be one of importance 
and responsibility, requires that he should be attached with 
his Staff to Army Head Quarters, where he would be enabled 
to give the Commandcr-iu-Cliief the benefit of his experience 
and suggestions upon all points under consideration connected 
with the Artillery, and where business w^oiild be greatly faciii- 
tated by his connection ,and direct communication with the 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General’s Departments. hen 
the Commander-in-Chief makes a tour of the various Stations 
the Commandant might advantageously be employed in the 
special inspection of, and report upon his own arm of the ser- 
vice. Here he would occupy a defined and high position, and 
his designation and duties would once more be in accordance 
with each other. But as his removal from the Military 
Board, would render necessary the introduction of some other 
experienced Officer in that Department, we conceive that the 
object would be gained by, appointing a qualified Field Offi- 
cer of the Corps as a permanent Member ; and as the Of- 
ficers Commanding Divisions would relieve the Principal Com- 
missary and Inspector of the greater portion of his present duties, 
the simplest arrangement would be to transfer or absorb his func- 
tions, like those of the Commissary General, into the Board ; in 
other words to convert him into an additional Stipendiary Mem- 
ber. That^ the Military Board would benefit by this arrange- 
^ ®^i«iont, as it w(Mjd then be composed of men who 
woma have no other duties to perform and who would naturally 
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bo expected to possess practical experience in the three 
most important Departtnents under its clmrge, viz. the Chief 
Engineer, the Principal Commissary of Ordnance, and the 
Commissary General, with the aid of a Secretary in each 
Department; whilst the fourth Mender being selected for 
general ability, would represent the interests of tlie miscella- 
neous department, and act as a check, if necessary, to the 
undue extension of any Departmental interests. t 
Tlic employment of the Artillery Officers in the various 
Staff Departments — Civil and Military — is anotlmr subject de- 
manding a few words. Their right to such employment has 
been long conceded and sufficient precedents exist, hut in 
practice they are almost excluded, cxccj)t in the Political De- 
partment. The advantages tliut the Artillery Officers possess 
in a Military education arc surely claims rather than dis(jimli[i- 
cations fgr Staff employ, yet we lind that although five Oilicers 
are allowed for each Kegimentof Cavalry and Infantry tube so 
employed, a number which is hardy sufficient to meet the 
demands of the service, the Artillery instead of sixty Officers 
‘which would be their proportion, have only twenty uhsent from 
the Corps on Staff employ, and of these, six arc attached to 
Local Artillery, six in the Survey and Department of Jhiblic 
Works, six in Political employ, one Assistant Adjutant (ione- 
ral of the Kegimcnt, and one a Brigadier in the Xizain’s Army, 
to wliicli rank he rose from the Nizam’s Artillery. It is true 
that in addition to these, there are seventeen Officers in the 
Ordnance Department, including the three Agencies and the 
Ordnance Assistant in the Mditary Board ; but these arc 
professional duties, and Regimental rather limn Ooneral Stall' 
employment; as a set-off to which, nine of tlie Brigades and 
Battalions are without Interpreters and Ciuartcr Masters. But 
in calculating all as General Staff, the total wonld be only thirty- 
seven, which taking the Regimental Staff deficiencies, leave the 
Corps with loss than (half its proportionate share of Stall 
employ. 

I'bw should not be ! A Corps that consists of educated Offi- 
Cets, who incur heavy expense and lose time and service by tiieir 
preparation at Addiscombe, who receive their commissions ns n 
professed reward for their conduct and proficiency, and are dis- 
tinctly informed that they are about to join a superior and more 
advantageous service, ought not in common justice to be poe- 
tically excluded from theoenefits of Staff employ, for 
many of its members are eminently qualified. Moreover, a • 
present time when selection from the Line is very V 
consequent on the great majority of Corps having go 
full complement of Staff or more then their complemen , 
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must be highly advantageous to Government to be able to 
select from a lai^e and qualified body like the Artillery. 

It now remains to consider the establishment of Officer^ 
requisite to render the Corps complete and efficient, which is a 
simple matter of calot||ation. The present establishment of 
Field Officers is w<b conceive already sufficient, and we will thercr 
fore confine our consideration to the Captains and Subaltema. 
One Officer cannot d6 more than manage two Guns, and it is 
indispensable to efficiency, that every two Guns should be so 
provided. Three Brigades of two Guns form a Battery and 
require an Officer to command. Thus four Officers per Battery, 
of which one should be a Captain are absolutely necessary. On 
service an equal number of Officers would be requisite for the 
Reserve Companies, but as these could be always then obtain- 
ed from amongst the Staff employes, it will be sufficient to 
allow the number required in^antonment, which ought not to 
be less than two Officers to each European and one to each 
Native Company, of whom a proportion should bo Captains. 
Regimental Staffs including fifteen Adjutants of Division, five 
Officers of the Depot and four Interpreters and Quarter Masters 
would give twenty-four more, the ordinary allowance to twelve 
Battalions. The present proportion of twelve Battalions of 
General Staff, including the Ordnance Commissariat would 
take sixty more, and the proportion of F urloughs would be 
below the ordinary average, if fixed at seven and a half per 
cent. By this scale there w'ould be required for 


80 Batteries of Horse and Foot each & 

24 Ileserve Companies at 2 per European and 1 per Native \ 


Regimental Staif 

General Stafi', including the Ordnance Department, 
JjOcoI Artillery and all other Professional and Civil 

Employ 

Absentees on Furlough at per Cent 


U4 

40 

24 

60 

20 


Total of Captains and Suhalteras requii-ed...... 288 

■—rendering necessary an increase to the present estahllahn^apt 
of forty-eiglit Ofljeers. This increase woiijd be most efieq^^W 
wet by the introduction of the grade of Second CaptailoTw 
m th^B Royal Artille^, which rank is very much required in 
the Indian service. We would, therefore, propose an increaeo 
ot forty-eight Second Coptains to the Begiment, which as tjicy 
would not all be required immediately, might be added by 
uegrees by monthly promptions. We have already statS 
that the number of Field Officers is sufficient, but a? it is 
upairable to cquaC^e thq advantages in this respeqt iu the 
several pweb^s, ai^ as according to the existing |»rbpc)r,tiQU^ 

R 1 
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an addition of forty-eight enbordinate Officers would give a 
proportion of seven Field Officers, some equivalent advantage 
ought to be granted; this would also be conveniently and 
appropriately attained by carrying out the Royal Artillery 
system completely, abolishing the ratk of Major and substi- 
tuting that of Lieutenant Colonel* • The^ Corps would then 
consist of twelve Colonels, twenty-four Lieutenant Colonels, 
sixty Captains, forty-eight Second Captains, one hufidredand 
twenty First Lieutenants, and sixty Second Lieutenants. Tins 
establishment would just provide for the Regimental derails, and 
a fair proportion of Staff and absentees, without adding one 
unnecessary Officer. According to the Royal Artillery scale, 
the proportions for eight Brigades and Battalions, the nearest 
estimate for sixty Troops and Companies, would be eight Colonels 
Commandant, sixteen Colonels, thirty-two Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, sixty Captains, sixty Secemd Captains,^ one hundred and 
thirty-two First Lieutenants, amlforty-eight Second Lieutenants 
^exclusive of all Regimental and General Staff. 

Another measure which is only one of justice should bo 
adopted. Every Artillery Officer, whether attached to a Field 
or Siege Train, absolutely requires and always employs a horse 
in the performance of his duty ; but as only those attached to 
Troops and Horse Batteries draw Imrse allowance, the result 
is that a number of Officers keep horses for tlic benefit of the 
state, at their own expense. On this account every Officer, 
doing Regimental duti/y in whatever branch, should draw the 
horse allowance of his rank; this would possess the further 
benefit of equalizing the advantages of the Held and Keserve 
Companies, and would afford some compensation to the Corps at 
large for its undue share of the disadvantage of Half Batta. 

We have only one more suggestion to offer, and ^ 

afford certain advantages to the Non-Commissioned 1 an s, 
with a view of hoWii.g out a premium as an 
to good conduct and to the introduction of 
nf man. To each Division, where a large body , 

^^Tnsvas assembled, we w^ould allow a Riding ns 

li from the Corps and to receive a Cop.ss.on o( 
oww-lieutenant, which need involve no claim to 
and to afford a similar benefit to ‘S,„ter Mm- 

guMest the appointment of a limited number of U ^ 
teS to be stationed at Divisions where there was no Inte 
and Quarter Master, to hold similar j/ihem 

appointments to be only , given to men f t; the 
justice by moderate ^ucation and “‘ j’ ity. Lastly. 

reward of good conduct without j- recommenii 

but not the least in importance, we would strongly reco 
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that a limited number of Non-Commissioned Officers should be 
allowed a moderate Furlough to Europe, proceeding home with 
Invalids and joining the Depot at Warley on the expiration 
of their leave, where they could do duty until the opportunity 
offered of sending thera^back to India with recruits. We feel 
convinced that the advantages attending this arrangement would 
amply compensate Government for any expense it might create. 

Our task is now accomplished. We have traced the history 
of the Bengal Artillery from its origin to the present time. 
We haye pointed out what we consider to be defects in its 
existing constitution, and we have suggested such remedies as 
appears to us most expedient. 

We have endeavoured to do so in an honest spirit and in a tem- 
perate manner. We liave recommended measures that neces- 
sarily involve additional expence, but as certainly would receive 
an ample equivalent in increased efficiency ; and which if 
carried out witli care and judgment would place the Corps in 
the position it ought to hold. Tlie adoption of these measures 
would improve the condition of the Officers and men. and ren- 
der the service a most desirable one, which it ought to be made. 
In considering the measures proposed and the expense involved 
in carrying them out, let the following golden rules be borne in 
mind 


** All guns are necessarily expensive and complicated ma- 
‘ chines ; hut if, either from the want of tho powers of move- 
' ment to bring them to the desired point, or from want of 
‘ skill, or from any other defect in their management when 
‘ they shall have reached it, they fail in doing execution, their 
‘ expense becomes a dead loss. Whoever will estimate the pro- 

* bable value of a gun and its attendant equipment, by the time 

* it is brought into tho field, will be convinced, that it is bad 

* economy to stop short of any thing which will ensure efficiency. 
“ Something may be made of bad Cavalry, or indifferent 

* Infantry ; but bad Artillery is good for nothing. Artillery 
‘ la a source of constant and serious expense; and, unless a 
‘ powerful arm of assistance, is a clog and embarras|||j|jjj^o 
' the movements of an army. 

i u Strength of the arm, therefore, is not to be est^ai^a 
' by the number of the guns, but by their efficiency of ffibVe- 

* ment, and by the skill of the men who work tlicm.” 

If the treasury of the State will not bear the expenses of the 
Army, the latter must be reduced in extent, and the Artillery of 
course should share in its due proportion ; but to whatever limit 
such reduction is carried out, that portion which remains should 
c left perfectly efficient, so that the excellence of tho quality 
“lay m some measure compensate the deficiency in quantity. 
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Take away any number of Troops, Batteries or Reserve 
Companies, and only that portion of tbe Corps reduced is 
affected ; but siutill reductions from each, of men, horses, or 
guns, injures the whole Corps, 

One well equipped Battery, served by educated Officers and 
well trained Artillerymen, is worth two Batteries ill-equipped 
and unskilfully served. ^ 

Thirty years ago an able and experienced Officer, from whose 
work wo have largely quoted, pointed out the then existing 
defects in the Royal Artillery, and offered a series of eitccllent 
Suggestions for the improvement of that arm. ^ Ilis treatise ex- 
cited attention and other writers followed in his wake. The re- 
sult was that the majority of the measures he advocated were 
finally adopted. Without aspiring to the same success, we 
earnestly hope that our humble endeavours may at least arouse 
attention to the subject, which must result in some rcfonii, 
however different may be the course adopted from that which wc 
recommend. In concluding this article we feel wc cannot do better 
than adopt the parting words of the gallant and able Officer in 
question, which are singularly applicable in the present case:— 
** The author begs, ift conclusion, to remark, that If he has 

* ventured to point out what appear to him to be the delects, 

‘ ho is not insensible to tbe many excellencies of the Corps, to 

* which he considers it an honour to belong, lie is convinced, 

* that, among those to whose gallantry and zeal Lngland has 

* confided her cause in the hour of danger, none have been 

* more devoted to her service than the Officers ol Artillery. 

* It is in the hope that their abilities and talents may be more 
' called forth, that he wishes at this time to direct, to the con- 

* sideration of a most important arm, the attention of those, 
‘ who alone have the power to apply the remedies, whicli ma- 

* ture reflection may determine to be practically 

** It is because these remedies appear to be little likely o 

* present themselves with equal forUe to the minds ot 

‘ to those of the Officers of the Corps of Artillery, that ti e 

* iUthor has suggested what it will give him sincere pleas 
^ to Abandon if better shall bo pointed out. 

« He considers, that the time of peace, after an arduous | 
‘ which has severely proved the advantages ® gon 

‘ the military estahlishments of the country, is th 
‘ best suited to remodel a Corps, in which ‘ j^auc- 

* the empire are understood to require cons'detable 

* tiousj Ld it is on this very 

‘ foresight seem peculiarly necessary—' Ne quid res p 

* deirimmH tapkit} ^ 
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Art. VI . — 'A History of the "Reigning Family of Lahore, 
with some Account of the Jammu Rajahs, the Sikh Soldiers 
and their Sirdars ; edited hy Major G. Carmichael Smyth, 
third Bengal Light Cavalry ; with Notes on Malcolm, Prinsep, 
Lawrence, Stein bach, McGregor, and the Calcutta Review. 
Calcutta : W. Thacker and Co., St. Andrew s Library , 1847. 

This book professes to contain the secret history of the 
Lahore Durbar.” It is, to use a somewhat vulgar but expressive 
word, a “ hash'* got up between Major G. (5. Smyth of the 3d 
Bengal Light Cavalry and a Mr. Gardner, late of the Sikh ser- 
viccpand is of the school of “ the memoirs of a Lady of quality," 
the secret history of Josephine, and such like works concocted to 
suit the prurient appetites of a particular class of readers. Mr. 
Gardner seems to have supplied most of the facts and Major 
Smyth many of the opinions. The book is dedicated to the 
memory of Major Broadfoot, who, could he rise from tlie grave, 
would be astonished at the compliment paid to him by a man, 
who, in almost so many words, declares that he forced on the 
Sikh War. The book is, indeed, in al#parts, a mass of contra- 
dictions. Nothing stops Mr. Gardner, or his Editor, Major 
Smyth; both rush headlong into the midst of matters of 
which they knew little or nothing, except from idle gossip 
and hearsay ; and one and other contradicts himself almost in 
every page, often in many successive parngraj)hs. From in- 
ternal evidence, and the orthography of the native words they 
use, it is clear that neither editor nor informer is an oriental 
scholar, and yet we are told that the volume is compiled 
partly from native n>aniiscri])ts,”* and again that “ various old 
Sanscrit raanuscripts”t have contributed their treasures to enrich 
the work. 

Mr. Gardner traces the history of the Lords of the Hills” 
from the days of Cyrus, and is scarcely more precise in his 
narratives of particular portions of the recent history of the 
Punjab, being those connected with the butcheries of tlie Chiefs 
and the obscenities of the rulers, male and female, though iH 
some of the former be has himself figured. Perhaps the most 
^riking feature of the book is tlie minute acquaintance that Mr. 
Gardner professes to possess with tales of blood and bestiality 
mat have left no witnesses, or that never had any but the imme- 
diate actors. For instance, where forty-six men withstood fifteen 
^oiisand and “ broke through or drove back four entire batta- 


• Pftge 1 Introduction. 


t Ptge 219. 
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lions,”* the story is minutely told, and how, until the last moment, 
“ Bucket Sing and his followers rertiained composedly in the 
mosque, hearing some passages of ilmr holy hook read to them." 
This he it remembered, was while fifty-six guns and 3000 or 
4000 horse as well as the 15,000 Infantry were surrounding 
them. According to Mr. Gardner only one man of the devoted 
band escaped with life, and must tlierefore bo the authority for 
“ the history.” The name of the holy hook that hoi and his 
Rajput companions so devoutly listened to, is not mentioned. 
More extraordinary still is the intimate knowdedge t)uit ^Ir. 
Gardner seems to have had of the several individufd murders 
that were about to be perpetrated at Lahore. Iho niurdirtrs ^vc^e 
no ordinary villains. They made no secret of their intentions 
and often gave and took written orders for the work to he done. 
This is so unlike the usual method of doing these inaltrrs of 
business that on no less authority than Major Smyth and Mr 
Gardner would wo have credited their narrativc.s. Sirdar Ajit 
Singh, who murdered Tklahrnjah Shcr Singh and Uajidi Dohan 
Singh, was an especially candid person, lie not only went from 
one of his intended victims to the other and told caeli of the 
fate designed for him, bt|t actually informed Major Sin\ th hiiu- 
self, some months before the tragedy occurred, that “ Thu Lor.l 
Sahib, (Governor-General) has done nothing, hut I will do soiue- 
thing,” meaning, that as the British anthoriiics \\ould take up 
the quarrel of his faction, he would cut the knot of the dillr ulty. 
Major Smyth is convinced he had fully made np his Jiiiiid to 
take Ids “ wild justice” when he thus spoke, nnd Uu' Miijoi is 
moreover of opinion that “ had it not been for his loo hast) pio 
ceeding, he would, in all probability, have been Minister u La- 
hore.’* We are not favored with the grounds of this srqinfi h 
but offer it as a specimen of the style of reasoning tli.it pavai 


the book under notice. r t Dm- 

It is not however with “ the secret Instory of the ' 

har" that wo propose here to deal, but with the poiiioii o ; 
Smyth's book for wliicli he is more directly 
introduction, containing fourteen pages, wine 
his own, and the Cl.apter on “ the War wuh li e ^ 

eighteen pages, for which, as an eye-witness ' ' 
he is more fully answerable, than for the ‘ , r,„ip„cc, 

matter he has, with such brave defiance of all i„ ,l,i, 

been pleased to endorse. We had ‘"i k , , ^ iiavobccn 

Chapter the Sikh version of the invasion 

disappointed. Itis rather a irenchified version, dispa g g 
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one, aspersing the Sikh leaders and giving as little as possible 
credit to the English ones. Mr. Gardner is understood to have 
talent, and to be quite competent to have sat down and question- 
ed the long bearded heroes of the fight, and, from some score of 
their narratives, to have concocted a very readable narrative in 
praise of Sikh valor and in dispraise of British doings. This 
would have been an intelligible and a legitimate course, and in 
every more credifablo than the one he has pursued ; but he 
has done nothing of the kind : and Major Smyth, instead of 
correcting errors palpable to the meanest understanding, appears 
to have overloaded them with erroneous facts and crotchety 
opinions of his own. Indeed, however grieved to do so, truth 
coiiqiels us to say that we conceive the book to be, in all respects, 
discreditable to Major Smyth as a British Officer and as a 
servant of the Indian Government. He cannot be ignorant of 
the character of the man .whose lucubrations he has condescend- 
ed to edit; indeed our own pages* must have informed him of 
one act of Mr. Gardner's life wliich alone should have 
disqualified him for any sort of fellowship with gentlemen. 
The stigma of that atrocious act has never been removed, and 
the youngest Officer of the Garrisolt of Lahore, during the 
lust two years, could have informed Major Smyth that not only 
is Mr. Gardner, in general estimation, a disreputable person, but 
that he had no access to the Durbar of Lahore— was in no sense 
recognized there as a gontlcman — and, as regard^ any of its 
transactions, could only rei)ort the idle rumours of hangers on 
and low Adventurers like himself. 

In proof of !Mr. Gardner’s capabilities, Major Smyth says in 
a note to his first page : — 

"To give an idea of Captain Gardner’s knowledge of Sikh affairs, I may 
mention that Ma^jor Lawrence in writing to me from Katmandoo observed, 
"If 1 was in Broadfoot’s place I should like to have Gardner at my elbow.” 

Ill our mind, to give a proper “ idea” of this matter we should 
have Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence’s opinion of Mr. Gardner from 
Lahore and not from Katmandoo. It is no secret, — not one 
hut a score or more of officers are aware — that Colonel Lawrence 
never had any opinion of Mr. Gardner’s character, and that, for 
a year or more before he caused him to be disebarged from the 
Sikh service, he had ceased to place the slightest reliance on his 
reports. We observe that Mr. Gardner’s name has been carefully 
kept back in the narratives of various scenes in which he took a 
prominent part, such as the first great murder, viz., that of Cheyt 
Singh, the favourite of Khuruk Singh, and in the account of the 


• Sikh War, No. XI. Art. VI. 
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defence of the Fort of Lahore under R^ah Golab Singh, against 
Slier Singh. During the early part of the year 1846, when little 
of Mr Gardner was known except that he commanded ten nr 
twelve guns and was called a Colonel, he waspretty freely invited 
to British Messes until his extraordinary conduct and language 
unmasked the American Irishman.* Ho fought his battles freely 
enough on those days, and talked largely of what he had done 
and could do, but we cannot ascertain that ho ever tolih tlio tale 
of the Brahiuau's nose and ears, which deserved a separate Chap* 
ter in “ the secret history” quite as much at least as tlicciircer of 
Muugla, Futteh Khan, ifcc. The Brahman, Joda Ham by name, 
is at this very time to bo seen at lAboro ready to tell the enrious 
how aFcrringi was found to do the deed, that the vilest of Lahore 


refused to do. i , . n i r ,i 

We consider it only just to our renders to tell so much of the 
talc of Major Smyth's chief authority to enable them the better 
to judge of the Wluo of his lucubrations and opinions, as veil 
as to wuirn those who have not subscrilied to the book ngaiibt 
throwing away a gold mohur on its purchase. These prcliniiiiiuy 
remarks may appear harsh, but w(! are sure that no one, in the 
least cognizant of facts,* after reading the book, will think so. 
Indeed it deserves no quarter, furnishing as it does a handle lor 
the enemies of England and the calnmnintnr,s of onr noUo 
army, to asperse the one and the other. A twelvemonth or more 
ago, when C»l. Monton put forward nti ollcnsivc piimjihlet as a 
feeler or precursor of a large volume, he had the c.'icibcof being 
an cnerav. It was therefore of little consequence that he (lonU- 
Icd our numbers in Iho field, as well as of onr killed amt 
wounded, and that he declared that an order of the day Im- no 
quarter had been given at Sobraon. All this might I'''"-’ 
expected from a disingenuous enemy; but from the . 

Indian array comes the iireaent blow. AVitlioiit 'l 

wc shall run through the Introduction, ns also 'J® ' ' „ 

far, offering a few remarks as wo proceed. Ihe Intiodueii 

thus operre:— ' . ^ 

“The following pages have been compiled partly from 
and partly from fni'on^,ati«n eolWtod "lirGlulor of 

cers in the Bikh service ; hut cliiotfy from the linpoftimt into 

the Bikh Artillery, who bus ior several yeai’s past \ ti,c m 

roation to the British Government without betmymg i Coad- 

triffuea ho brought to light wiu'O thoee of Gnnlnor could 

jutortho Pundit; and ‘kero is every rea»n to MioveCaptei^^ 

'give furtlior information, imd prove that the Uogra duets w 
of tbe Cabul insuneetion I" 


. H, ho. mgi.tor«thim.eIf in htaUstof Lid|«e " 

undersLaud that Uiii speech betrayelh hun to be Iruil . 
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The reader will doubtless wonder at Mr. Q^irdner s ekill in giving 
important information to die British Government withoujt 
betraying bis own/’ especially when they hoar that, during the 
“ several years" he was so employed, he was to all intents and 
purposes the servant of the Jammu family, which he now more 
especially asperses; moreover, that when he was turned out of the 
Lahore service, the wish of his heart was to join the monsier"* 
Golab Singh, whose tool and instrument he had been, even while he 
was calumniating him! We do not understand how a spy can at 
any timejbe faithful to both parties, and believe that, in the present 
instance, it would be more correct to say that Mr. Gardner affect- 
ed to supply all parties with information, and virtually betrayed 
allt by keeping them on a wrong scent, or by pretending to know 
what he was entirely ignorant of. The notion that Mr. Gardner 
could “ prove that the Dogra Chiefs were at the bottom of the 
Kabul insurrection," is only one of many given in the 

book of what, to use the mildest terms, may be designated Major 
Smyth’s extreme gullibility. Heretofore we had believed that the 
British authorities in Affghanistan owed to themselves the small 
spark of disaffection that was eventually kindled by gross Military 
mismanagement into general insurrection. Because Rajah Golab 
Singh may have been wise enough to anticipate what hundreds 
of Europeans in India foresaw ; he is not on that account to be 
put down as the cause of the commotion. Nor is th6 slowness 
of his movements, nor even the unwillingness with which ho 
gave his assistanpe, any stronger proof of overt hostility. If 
Mnjor Smyth had been better acquainted with oriental and especi- 
ally with Indian history, ho would have learnt that Indian ^ies 
seldom help a weak cause, and generally desert a losing one. 
Had Golab Singh been a less able man tlmn he is, he would never 
have stirred a step in aid of Sir George Pollock ; and had he not 
been a very wise one he never would have entered tlie Khybur 
Pass on the General’s behalf: but the fact is notorious that he 
helped to win the pass, made all the arrangements for holding 
find even himself remained at Peshawar some time he had 
^en aware of the destruction of his own army beyond Ladak. 
Mr. Gardner it here doubly a deceiver ; for, unless the informa- 
tion current in the best informed circles be utterly fallacious, no 
one knows better than he does that Golab Singh had only to 
have held np his finger to have induced the Sikh army to attack 
General Pollock instead of assisting him. 

At page 18, Miyor Smyth says : 

thft connection with the Lahore Government, it is supposed, was miieh 
OTA « oonneotion with Bhurtpore, the Rwah was mdependeut, but 

bound to support the reigning family.” 

s 1 
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There is no Buppoiition in the matter. The treaty of 180 {] 
is extant, and in no way refers to the support of the rcignin<r 
family, but the supposition that it does so has enabled Major 
Smyth to make a gratuitous comparison between Lahore and 
Bhurtpore affairs, as also between Louis Philippe and Slier 
Singh. 

At page 21, Major Smyth is pleased to observe: 

“ Regarding the Punjab war ; I am neither of of iuion, that the4iiklis made 
an unprovoked attach^ nor that we have acted towards them with great for- 
bearance," , 

This is very unfortunate for the British Government and will 
doubtless affect its reputation ! In charity to Major Smyth wo 
must hope that he is unaware of the force of the words he uses. 
The only person who could have provoked the attack was tho 
lamented officer to whom this book is dedicated; if ho had done 
BO, however “ great ” he might have been or “ greater he would 
have been,” our pages should have execrated as much as it has 
endeavoured to honour his name. 

Major Smyth informs his readers at page 23, in tlie teeth of 
ample evidence to the contrary, and in the face of the 10,400 
men with whom he himself served at Ferozepore, that when 
“ the Sikhs came wo were quite unprepared to receive them.’ 
We wonder what Major Smyth would consider to he preparation, 
and whether he would now keep up an army at Gorrukpore and 
Segowli to watch tho Gurkhas, and another at Arracan and 
Tenasserim to guard against tho Biirmahs.wlt was well for 
British India that Major Smyth did not command at Ferozepore, 
when, in spite of its efficient garrison, ho could pen siicli lines 
as the following : — 

“ The first great fault the Sikhs committed was in not attacking Forozo 
pore and destroying that place ; and when Runjoor Singh found he was 
allowed quietly to cross the Sutlej near Loodiauar-tiiru our right 
and get in our rear, bo ought certainly to have marched direct upon Ucllu 
instead of entrenching himself, first at Buddawal, and afterwards on llio 
banks of driver ; his Cavalry might have laid waste the country, nud lu^ 
army woujptve increased like a snowball, and easily have got posscfc^Mou 
of a portion of tho siege train, which was on Iho road without proi>cr am 
munition, and unprotoctod." • 

The paragraph contains almost as many errors as lines. The 
Sikhs could not have destroyed Ferozepore, and dared not even 
attempt it, when repeatedly challenged by the gallant 
and his heroic train. Runjore Singh did not get into onr roa , 
and had not the means of effectually doing so. His 
ing Horsemen might have done so ; as, where may no o 
marauders push fcrward : but it is sheer stuff pro 
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that Riinjore Singh’s nine Battalions, five of them irregulars, 
could have done more than get themselves into an inextricable 
mess by an attempt on the train in the face of Sir Harry Sihith s 
force, which was little inferior in numbers to his own, and con- 
tained two European Regiments, while a third (H. M. 53rd) 
which eventually joined him in time for Aliwal was in front of 
the siege train throughout its march to Bussean, and one and 
a half Native Regiments, as well as a detachment of Irregular 
Horse, accompanied its progress. How then the siege train 
came ui> without “ proper ammunition and unprotected " is be- 
yond our comprehension, considering it was protected as above 
noticed, and brought ammunition for all arras of the Army. Had 
Runjore Singh s whole force, much less his Cavalry, attacked it, 
he ought to have been not only repulsed, but well punished. 

In a note to the paragraph under notice, it is observed : 

“ Had General Grey been permitted to march when he was first ordered, 
lie might have been present at Ferozahah or at Moodkee, and would have 
superceded the necessity of bringing Brigadier Wlieler’s force away from • 
IiOo<liaaa ; or, had General Grw been ordered to Loodiana when ho did 
march, he would have prevented Runjoor Singh from crossing the River.” 

The real circumstances of General Grey’s march from Meerut 
were fully explained in a former number* of this work. It was 
intended that ho should move on Ludiana, but having resorted 
to Army Head Quarters via Umbala, no one know where ho was 
until lie had passed Bussean, the point at which be ought to 
have turned off. 

It would be diracult to understand what Major Smyth means 
by the following passage : 

“ But while me had a contempt for the Sikhs, it is evident the native 
army had a great idea of their prowess; it was, therefore, most fortuuato that 
witli tins army there was a largo body of Europeans : for after tlie war was 
over a Foreign officer in Uio Such service observed to a fiiond of mine, “ If it 
had not been for your European soldiers, we would have driven you fiwn 
rerozepore into the sea;— and I most confess, I could only painfully ac- 
Kuowlodge to myself, the truth of his remark ; for, as it wa^ the troops 
under their excellencies Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry l:lU|[||||ge had but 
dearly gained a victory over a portion of the Sikh army wh6Dl||||Hin Littler 
to their rescue! — and, a}ter his arrival, from all that I ewT learn, the 
rniropcfuis had'lilmost formed as high an opinion of the Sikh soldiers as 
the natives : and it was long undecided whether wo wore to be the victors 
ui’ the vauquished” 

i] ^ anything, it is, that the Sepoys wore always afraid of 

the Sikhs and that latterly the Europeans became so. Neither 
ftssuraption is correct. The whole army, officers as well as 
' were indeed surprised at the hardihood displayed by Uic 

* No XVI. Art VI, 
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Sikhs, and like the British army in the Peninsula, the sanio 
discipline and pluck were not displayed at the beginning as at 
the end of the Campaign ; but this goes against rather than in 
favour of Major Smyth’s argument. During the first two, years 
of Wellington’s Campaigns very many more imputations might 
have been laid at the door of the British Troops — the best In- 
fimtry in the world,— than now against those of Bengal In 
those days, however, as well as now, officers were to bo found, 
who, for notoriety’s sake, or other motives were, not ashamed to 
befoul tlieir own nests. But, as it was in the latter battl(j^ of the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, so was it at Sobraon that discipline 


and conduct vastly improved with experience. At Sobraon 
many Regiments, European and Native, were, in the first instance, 
repulsed with heavy loss, but they rallied under fire, and return- 
ed to carry the Enemy’s works at the point of the bayonet 
Seldom do the Troops of any Army so rally or so devote them- 
selves. It would have been more creditable to Major Suiytli’s 
^enjirit d Annie to have reraemhored some such truthful facts, 
rather than by hints and implications to give handle to the many 
who are always ready, on the slightest pretext, to run down the 
Indian Army. Considering, however, how often and absurdly 
Major Smyth contradicts himself, it is not very material wliat 
he says. For instance, in the very next page (xxvi) to the one 
we are now noticing, he calls the Sikhs “ but a contem])tibIe 
Enemy,” though only six lines further on ho commends “ Tlic 
way the Kholsa Troops fought;” and at page 1^9 writes, on the 
** desperate resistance” they offered at Sobraon. 

We tiro constantly hearing in India of combinations of Native 
powers that are to drive us into the Sea; but it so happens that 
wo have almost invariably fought our enemies siiiglo handed. 
Major Smyth appears to us to bo an especial alarmist ; according 
to him, the Jammu Rajah only wanted opportunity to join Uio 
‘‘ Wallace of Kalml, Akbar Khan, which it is well known he in- 
tended The uninitiated would say that he oppor- 

tunity esI^nQ the imbecility ’displayed at Kabul, and the c\cu 
greater im^lity that was evinced in India on the occasion o 
fhe Kabul catastrophe. Had Golab Singh on ' ! 

tacked GenKral Pollock, Major Smyth pronounces that lie musi 
have been destroyed with his whole army 

" Dehan Singh, with the army at Lahore, would ho too 
force under Sir* asper Nicolls [ and without the special in‘erf»'^p 
videnoe, the Sikhs would eren hare destroyed the Amiy ol i 
though headed by " the Bnunegem Napoleon’ himself. 

All this we roust simply pronounce, on the otlier hau , 


as inaccurate os it is impertinent. 
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So much for M^or Smyth's general politics in regard to the 
Sikhs : we must now have a few words with him regarding the 
conduct of the war. 

Lost we should do the Major injustice we give in full his, or 
rather, his protegee’s account of the actions of Mhdki and Feroz- 
shah. More miserable and more contradictory balderdash in all 
respects we have seldom read. Every body is aspersed, and 
Sikhs afi^ well as British, Lai Singh and Tej Singh as well as 
“ the enemy's” commanders, are all found wanting in the eyes 
of the vgriter, who it will be observed in two places calls the Bri- 
tish troops ** the Enemy 


The question of an attack on Ferozcpore was now mooted. Both Teja 
Sing andlAll Sing were in favor of an attempt on the place, but the troops 
were irresolute. They had imbibed a belief that the fort was mined to a 
considerable distance all round, and would be blown up on tlioir taking pos- 
session of it They believed in short that it was a huge trap, baited for 
their destruction with some lakhs of treasure ; and they regarded the ea^ 
hortations of their chiefs to proceed to the assault as evidence of a desire 
for their slaughter and ruin. Aloreover the British garrison put on a bold 
front and astonished the Sikhs with the sight of a handful of men with for* 
tilicdtiona at their command, tuniing out to offer bottle to overwhelming 
numbers in the open field. ® 

Thus Ferozepore and its goi-rison remained unmolested by tbo Khalsa 
force, which lav encamped in the neighbourhood for several days. FiOrly on 
the morning of the 17 tn December, however, nows reached Lall Sing’s camp 
of the approach of a British force of no great strength, with the intention 
of joining that already at Ferozcpore. On this the entire body of Gorechars 
iiamecliately prepared to advance, suppoited by sixteen horse artillery gnns, 
ordered from the camp of Teja Sing, those with Lall Sing being all heavy 
ordnance, drawn by bullocks. Thus the cavalry aud artilleiy advanced some 
ten on twelve COM, and again carao to a halt in the forenoon of ITthDo- 
combor. Lall Sing evidently had much difficulty in making up his mind 
to attack the British force that was approaching his position ; and it was 
not until the Sikhs had reproochecl him with cowardice, and doclarod 
their deteraination to fight whether ho led them or not, that he advanced 
to meet the British column, which was then drawing near to Moodkee 
about five coss in his front In the afternoon of tho 18th as the Sikhs 
came withm two ooss of the main body of the enemy, they stumbled on 
picquet of about a hundred horse, which retreated beforiiibem with 
p at coohiMs ro^lority, although atUcked by Uit G^ffars with 
rXv j vigorously followed in their retreat. The Sikh ca- 

whftn ^ ^ main body of the British 

odvanciiL^iSi decoy galloped forward aud joined tbo 
himself in front of the enemy, Lall Sing 
havinir f of round shot from fourteen of his guns, the other two 
with the road. The British troops tlien formed in columns 

vanced slowly and tlien at a rapid pace ad- 

tack^ awttitod their at* 

fixowtio? S which did great 

I'heSikhLwJn ®^och confusion in the ranks of the Gorechars, 

without the expected effect 
g the onward progress of uie enemy, who still continued steadily 
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and rapidly to advance. On coming within range of email arms, tbo Goto 
chars commenced a desultory fire, but on the fierce attack of the British thoj 
gave way and fled, leaving most of their guns behind them .—1^1 Sing, thoii 
loader, being one of the first to turn his horse’s head towards the Sutlflj 
The British force did not pursue tlie fugitive Sikhs, but encamped on tbc 
ground. During the whole of that night, the Gorechars came dropping intc 
their camp from the different directions in which they had fled. Xall Sin^ 
himself did not make his appearance till after day break the next morning 
having, it was reported, been hid in a bush for some time. 

The next day, the 10th, the gallant Il^ah sent toTeia Sing for » reinforce 
ment of twelve battalions, whereupon Uie French division (late Oonoral 
Ventura's) was ordered to join him, as also those of Matthaub Siqg and tli( 
Misser, or in all the required twelve battalions, with fifty-two guns. 

By the 2l8t December, Lall Sing had again screwed up his coiirago foi 
another attempt to arrest the progress of the British force. He therefore ad 
vanood in front of his oiitreiichod camp at Forozshah for neaily a mile, 
but thinking better of the matter, he then, partly by command, and parti) 
hy persuasion, induced the troops to turn back and ro-ontcr the camp (Jn 
arriving within their entrenchments again the soldiers got leave to take oil 
their regimentals and accoutrements, and to cook ana cat their victuals. 
While thus engaged and thus unprepared, the British force was seen cominti 
down upon them in column from the right. On this the drums beat to 
arms and the troops were promptly ill line. They wore scarcely in llieir 
ranks, however, when the enemy opened a immlorous fire upon them, and 
immediately bore down upon and broke the French Squaifs, tl)0 Vi ntnra 
division being on the right, and unsupported hy their comrade.^ The 
Gorechars were on.the left, and were furiously attacked hy the Hriiisb cavalry 
which turned their flank and completely routed them. The artillery wa^ 
thus left unprotected and such of the artiHeryiuen ns had not sought safety 
in flight were cut down at their guns. Soon after this the divisions of Ma- 
thaub Sing and the Misser retreated, and thusonly the French division, whinh 
had re-formed, was left to keep up a desultory fire, which continued tlirough 


out a great port of the night. , , ^ , 

Bcfoi-e day light, however, oven this division, finding itself unsuppoilod, 
and in fact deserted, deemed it best to retire after the others, so that by mui 
rise not a man that could getaway was to he seen in the Sikli Camp, iht’ 
British, who it was said, had also retreated during tho night, now, licaiing 
that tho Sikhs hod fled to the river, advanced and took possession ot llinr 
Camp and Artillery. At this moment Sirdar Teja Sing, with some twenty 
five or thirty thousand fresh troops, arrived from the camp at Kuo/epmo. 
and presented himself Injfore tho British force, which, tired and ex 
with lU pi^ua oxcrlions. was unable to atUick him, and ^youR m a 
JikelibooTlRve been found unable to repel a vigorous a,ssault roni 
army of fresh men, in ovorpowonng numbers, like J:,,. 

iisui good fortune of the BriUsli preva.ilod however, and aistesd o cing 

the Sikh reserve advance to the attack, r coniiadc^ 

ih#*m iiim hock without firing a shot and follow their defeated coniii 

Sutl? Tl.o nriS.h force wM th.is loft >•"<'‘"1';“; I'S 
rionof the field of Ferozsliali, with tho entronchod camp of llio S 
and all their artillery.’' . , 

Sir John Littler is here m^e to b*vc “ put 
ana aetoniebed the Sikhs with the f ‘•J'Zt'Acd 
with fortiAcalions, See." This handful, ns nlrea y 
10,400, a number more than double what won m 
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greatest battles. It is not correct to sSy that the enemy “ lay 
encamped in the neighbourhood for several days,” inasmuch as 
Lai Singh did not join Tej Singh opposite to Ferozepore till 
the morning of the 16th, and on the 17th the Sikh Army took 
up their position ^ Ferozshah. The 16th then is the only day 
on which the combined Array could have attacked Ferozepore. 
Tej Singh and Lai Singh both, elsewhere describetl as cravens, 
are heretfepresented to have been “ in favour of an attempt on 
the place, hut the Troop* were irretolute." In the next page 
it was •the Sikhs that wpre valiant and their Commander that 
was cowardly. The very reverse was tlie case ; for it was chief- 
ly if not solely to Lai Singh's advice that the southward move 
was made and Ferozepore avoided. Mudki was not “ about five 
coss in his front;" it was fully ten coss. The whole story of 
the Sikhs stumbling “ on a picqnet of about a hundred horse," 
can only bo characterized, in plain language, as nonsense. The 
Sikhs are made to have engaged at Mudki with only fourteen 
guns, “ the otlier two having been left on the road.” 'This is 
singular considering that twenty were captured on the 18th. Not 
a word here is given in praise of Her Majesty's 13th Li<.ht 
Dragoons, “ the Mudkiwalahs,” although the Editor is a Ca- 
valry officer. 


At page 25 of the introduction. Sir John Littler, as already 
^served, is made to come to the rescue of Uie army Head 

Quarters; but hero at page 174, we were told that the doomed 
troops, before so rescued, “continued steadily and rapidly to 
advance in the face of the fire of grape from the Sikh artillery 
and two lines further on is noted “ the fierce attack of the Bn- 
!i I xr • is true, and these are fact* diametrically oppos- 
ea to Major Symtli s own reasonings and opinions. 'The British 

u 0“ tbe ground they did no 

* w returned to Mudki. 

flt conceive how an officer who was himself present 

Jv«Tf.i written that the Sikbs had ^Lanced to 

g^ batUe that morning, and that they were finallf taken bj 

feme were“w^v -tbe fact being that the combined 

o'clnnk *1 ’^‘*‘** ^^0 “ilcs of Ferozshah from about twelve 
Siklio ’ attack was not made till near 4 p. m. The 

hours Wo of the advancing columns 

®»dthey the works, 

y ftssuredly would not have fought without theniv 
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We now come to one of the most obnoxious passages of ti 
precious narrative : — 

“ Before daylight however, even this division, finding itself unsiimiori 
and in fact deserted, deemed it best to retire after the others, so that by g 
rise not a man that could get away was to be seen in the Sikli camp, &c.'' 

The desertion of the Sikh camp during the night of tho 21 
was by no i^eans so general as is stated in the book. T 
Sikh artillery was manned on the morning of the 22d, •and d 
execution there as well as during the previous night. Jj 
countrymen, then, according to Majos Smyth, only advanced ( 
“ hearing that the Sikhs had fled to the river !" Most p 
triotic, independent, and tnUhful of Editors ! The whole 
tho succeeding passage regarding Tej Singh is erroneous ; Iji 
supposing tho panic among the Sikhs to have been hnlf \\))[ 
Major Smyth represents it, the more natural way of accuniiiifi 
for his conduct would bo to suppose that ho too took iViglu 
Tho real fact of the case, we believe to be that Tej 
not advance on the 22d with the purpose of fighting, ])ut si ldj 
with tho view of covering the retreat of the discomlited liaua' 
lions of Ferozshah, in which he succeeded. He did ftot “ 
back without firing a shot" as tho friends of many a poor IVlI on 
who fell on tho morning of tiie 22d can testify. We hiwe Inn 
picked out only a few of tho blunders and mis-reprosi'iiiatii/ns 
of the three pages wo have quoted, but a full anicle would 
scarcely expose them all. 

We commend tho following reasoning to our renders, espe- 
cially the set speech of tlio indignant soldiery to llair loiidor 
It wants tho verisimilitude of tho writers of rotnaniio lini "rv. 
When Thucydides and Livy put words into men’s mouths ili^y 
make then^ say something like what they might ho expicud to 
say ; but can any one who ever saw a Sikli soldier coiicci\t‘ lnw 
holding forth in tho following rodomontade 


'• It has been already remarked, that tho troons who formed llic Sikli ajiiiy 
on the Butlf!|||groiigly BU8|)ected that they had i>een betrayed into tin' 
of tho enem^y Uieir own chiefs, acting under secret instnictiniis lioui tk 
lUnoo. Tho conduct of those chiefs, and specially tliat of Tt ja 
it must be owned, such as to strongUien, if not oonfirni, those su^pHioii^ 
'J’hoie was but too much reason for them to behove tliat tho whole oi nwij 
the whole of tbeir Sirdars and officers, wore combined in a tieacluri;'' 
scheme to entrap them, and deliver them up an easy prey to tlio 
army. Instead of watching for oppoitunitiea to emidov tho loroe to i 
best advantage against the enemy, It seemed as if the leaders of tho 


were intent only on p1aoiD| 


^In suoh a position as 

dor them an eaijr ao/corap!ote eonqueei to their foes. 
however, that tbs 8lkh soldiery mors than swqwcted tliose designs ^ 
tentions of their obiefr, they were odiUe to extricaU) tliemsolvca uv 
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position which they had been thrown. Tliev tfave vent fn thpir 
and indimauon in fierce reproaches on the treach w of their Mere but that 
was sJl iJey could do. “ .know” they said to^O^l “s ”’tha you 
have leagu^ with the Court to send us against the British and to pin us^lp 
here like sheep for hem to come and slaughter u» at their convenieLe; bm 
remember, that m thus acting, you play the part not only of traitors to vour 
couutiy, but of ruthless butchers and murderers. You destroy a whole amy 
which, whatever its faiilts and crimes may have been, has always been ready 
to obey the orders of the state and its oflieers. Wo might even now punish 
you as yA dMcrve, but we will leave you to answer to your Gooroo and 
your God, while we, deserted and betrayed, as wo are. will do what we can 
to presewe independence of our country.” 

Not less absurd is the following quotation, which is the last 
wo shall inflict on our readers. We have already accounted for. 
Tej Singh's conduct on the 22d, but we beg to inform Major 
Smyth that, however “ wearied and defenceless ” were our Troops 
on that morning, one-half the force that was on the British side 
when Tij Singh approached, had served to clear the works of 
f erozshah and to capture seventy-five guns. Sir H. Smith and 
hir J. Littlers Divisions, wfiich had not fired a shot that day. 
had come up ; ami however deficient we mav have been in am- 
» of >t- No, the speech of the 

I old Sikh horseman," like that just quoted has been concocted 
semce the event 

P*rticular. cavourcl 

lelbrc fhn wm!," / ‘^ 1 ® , His strange conduct in ordering a retreat 

ht morn no n tl o’ifo'i .British force at iVro^hah, on 

ban that of * ‘"*^l!'“'»Me on any other supposition 

toons ami n... *'S'^'*llR"illBtll® 

hatoiiilc of tlio neeossitv for retiring, assuring them 

B thoii rear Zild^h^n'®"' '".‘'f ‘''® " ''“'e 5'“® ®f Hi® "vor 

bus discoiwshm 1 ^ occupied by the British,-whUo ho was 

■pod ui) to h m ’.^1 loi-somaii, soldier of the time of Kiinjeel. gal- 

'es to induce '^®>'®® 'n™®' 

tnv l?‘'®®®.‘”®pi>dar to order tlie advance instead of the retreat of Uie 

dUod;CT,l*V '? forces unable to sho^ 

lo to stand 1 vtotirim.^ T" T ‘’®®‘"red, miUd not be 

>™- l'hrcond7.er».^ru^“^® *T. .‘'’f oot'^opiiose.l to 

>f? with ioM ,ao language of this bravo old trooiM-r induced Teja 

'd and hi's GolrJr Saiu®,""!'^ F swear by the nametf 
ling the troousTv 'iJl ‘ ’"1 ®"'®'' 'F'’‘ retiring than that of 

^ ; but the oFfi LnrT being cut off by the Bri- 

^d Iton as a traitoT»“"l"’ ®'‘" "‘® “■®“®*>®'y “f H'® SirdS, 

“rued to his plst in the'lLZT’^ 

could*'hov^ treachery tends to a wrong impression. No 

ithe Sikh Cor more than did the majority 

ked td nrS® • “i ""'a ?•> Singh, once 

p 0 . no ohoice but to fight. One proof tliat the chiefs 

* T 1 
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did act honestly by their men thetiy is, that now they pretend to 
no credit for treachery ; but rather boast of their prowess during 
the war. But to suspect them and accuse them is quite in keep- 
ing with Mr. Gardner’s own character. He very naturally judges 
them by himself. The European character has not shone in 
the Punjab. 

The book of the war, as regards the Sikhs as well as the 
British, has yet to be written. Many a tale of gallantry anS soldier- 
ly devotion has yet to be told of friends and of foes. The men who 
saw how the Sikhs stood to their guns and who witncs*sed the 
compact retreat of the two French Battalions through a British 
Begiment at Sobraon, when the works bad long been in our 
* possession, can appreciate the qualities of the Sikh soldier, and 
can understand that honour is duo to those that subdued him, 
But it is neither by exaggerated nor distorted pictures such as 
Colonel Monton’s or Major Smyth’s that credit is to bo obtained 
or truth elicited. In noticing the work of the latter, we have 
discharged a necessary hut painful duty— necessary, as regards 
the cause of truth and faithfulness — painful, ns resjicets those 
feelings which wc would ever desire to cherish towards a British 
officer. But Major Smyth has himself entirely to blame, lie 
has, not anonymously, but in his own proper name, puhlislied 
a book, the downright untruthfulness of many of whose details 
can only be paralleled by the surpassing vilenoss of some and 
the surpassing absurdity of others. U is, for ilio must part, 
not a “ florid" but an ugly deformed romance— a romance 
which merits the utmost severity of reprehension, not merely 
on account of its indecencies and puerilities, its wretched fabri- 
cations and exhibitions of evil temper, but because, while in 
reality, to a great extent, no more trustworthy than the ir}mt 
fiction ; it yet pretends to the sober dignity of authentic khtonj. 
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1. The Sailors Horn-hook for the Law of Storms; being 
a practical exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, 
and its uses to Mariners of all classes in all parts of the 
world, shewn by transparent Storm-cards and useful lessons. 
By H^nry Piddington, President of Marine Courts of En- 
quiry, Calcutta. London, 1848. 

2. A Fifteenth Memoir with reference to the Law of Storms 
in India, being the Hurricane of the H. C's Steamer Cleo- 
patra, and the Ships Buckinghamshire and others, on the 
Malabar Coast, l^th and 18M April, 1847. With the 
Hurricane of the H. C. S. Essex in the Arabian Sea, June, 
1811, With Remarks for Steamers in the Eastern Seas. 
By Henry Piddington, dc. . Calcutta, 1848. 

Having very lately* treated, at no inconsiderable length, the 
highly impoitant class of phenomena whose investigation has resulted 
in the ascertainment of the “ Law of Storms,” we must content 
ourselves now with a brief notice of those fresh contributions which* 
our indefatigable townsman has just made to the practical literature 
of the subject. We gladly embrace the opportunity aiTorded by their 
appearance while w'e are yet fresh from a somewhat extensive study 
of the subject, to supplement our former article by a few observations 
on one or two points, on which, partly from limitation of space, and 
partly from an unwillingness to violate the “ unities,” and unduly dis- 
tract the attention of our readers, w'e refrained from touching before. 
These observations we shall offer incidentally, as the topics to which 
they relate come before us, in the course of our notice of the books 
whose titles are prefixed. 

Mr. Piddington 8 object in the “ Horn-book” is to give a plain and 
practical digest of all that has hitherto been ascertained regarding 
Hurricanes or revolving storms, with constant and direct reference to 
the bearing of the law on the practice of navigation : 

“ What I propose in this work is, to explain to the seaman, in such language that 
every man who can work a day’s- work can understand it, the Theory and the 
ractical Use of the Law of Storms for all parts of the world ; for this science 
as now become so essential a part of nautical knowledge that over}' seaman who 
desires to fulfil his duties, from the Admiral of a great fleet down 
at 11 ^ Master of a West India or Mediterrajiean trader, must wish to know 

h this new science is: of which he hears it said, that it teaches 

w to avoid Storms— teaches how best to manage in Storms when they cannot ^ 

• Calcutta Review, No, XV. p. 52. 

d 
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avoided-and toachoa how to profit by Storm I A man who iJtorougUy nndorsta^^ 
all this, must have as great professional advantafps over one who docs not, an our 
Beets and ships of the present day, when senrry is almost unknown, Imvo, in that 
over those of the days of Anson, when whole crews were swept off by it” 

Our author first gives us a very brief iiistory of the science, from 
the first recorded suspicion that certain winds mp/fit bo rotatory, 
down to the full development of the law in the work of Col. lb nl ; 
and then he gives a sot of definitions necessary to prevent mistakes on 
the part of his readers. One new term adopted by our autlnir, «o 
think a decided improvement ; or rather, we should say, we think tliat 
soma now term was necessary, and that the one ho has coined »s as good 
as anv other. The terms breezs, rj.il.’, slorm, and hurncane arc gme- 
rally used veiy vaguely, but always with reference merely to tlie /,««. 
Of the wind, independently altogether of its dtrcclum. 1 lie only ex- 
ceplion that we know to this staUaiieiit is tn the case when the Let 
mentioned term lias a certain national epithet pr. lixed to it ; an ■; Irish 
Hurricane'’ meaning, as every one knows, one m which the iiind is 
“oven up and down!" Tlie law of Storms having refeiviic,. chielly 
to the direction of tho wind, it Itecomes desirable, and eu u .pub' no- 
ccssary, to have a word that shall denotii al reinhing winds, nuh.mt 
roferonceto their intensity. The word whieli our iiiitlini miiis loi 
this cud is “ Cyclone,” which, as wo Imvo suul. \vj think is as 
as any other, and indeed rather happily invented. In, tele me 
derstwd as implying merely that the winds to wlin li it applied 
•have " a tendency to circularity" in their direction, williout ■ 

ingosto tho presisc nature of tho cun-o whmh lUiy g.usi | a o 
tho air may doscriho. It seems to us an mcideiiial 
this term, that it may be adopted into he !■ reiudi o a 1 I a ■ 
tho English language, and we may ki allowed ^ ‘j ',,. 

it will be adopted by the meteoroh.gists of ‘ J 

cession, in this application, of the term touMbm, wliiili imi 1 

ciently definite for tho pur|iose. r ,i , , „ \iliiili we wish 

Tlie next subject that meets us is one of those o wl uli 

toilTm some lorvations. it 

motion of winds in llurrtc^cs,' >1. 

causes of ImiTicancs ; in other woids, to the ipu sii 

vjind hUno in a hurticcine f And why v i, Ply in eiir 

The former of those questions wc ‘ order 

former article on the ,*;? Phik ehto^'Tl>•''■‘'^ 

to notice the theory of " Mr. T. P. Espy, ol P'‘ « '■ riu. 

by Professor Haro, and some other Y?‘^"T,rm or to use tlm ua"' 
theory is that a I*"™ ** T^raf 
nomenclature, a cyclone, at all , but tU along 

towards a centre, that centre tomg arc supposed 

the storm. These winds mooti^ ‘ f " S. 
to neutralize each other, and produce the central taim 

A. meeling UdM aad currents smoothc a firllc 
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Now wo can very well imagine causes to operate which should lead 
to a rush of wind from all quarters towards a central point. A sud- 
den heating, for example, of the air in that point, would cause a 
rarefaction or partial vacuum there, by the ascent of the rarefied air. 
To fill this vacuum the colder and denser air would rush in from 
.every side till the e<iuilibrium wore restored. We have only to sup- 
pose some heated meteor moving along the track of the storm, pro- 
ducing a high degree of rarefaction at every point in succession, and 
wo have ill that is necessary to account for the phenomenon suppos- 
ed. At the first blush, therefore, it must be admitted that Mr P^spy’s 
theory sffems not improbable. But tlio (piestion is to be decided by 
the obsciwation of facts, by the interpretation of nature, not by the 
anticipation of nature, by examining what is, not imagining what 
mai/ be. Now we have not a doubt that the facts are opposed to the 
tllcor}^ If the theory werv. correct, we ought to have the centre 
always in the direction towards wdiich the wind is blowing, and so a 
ship scudiling in such a storm should be driven right into the calm 
centre. But this does not m reality occur. We regard it as ascer- 
tained that when in a hiiimane we have, for example, a North wind, 
the centre is not, as according to this theory it ouglit to be, to the 
South of us, but to the East if we are in the Northern hemisphere, 
and to the West if we arc in Southcra latitude. Moreover we ought 
to have, according to this theory, an accumulation of air rapidly 
taking place at the centre, so that the hannneter shouM immediately 
begin to rise; whereas w'c find that not only does it continue for a 
considerable time at its minimum height, hut in some cases tho air 
is too rare to 8up])ort th(^ birds, which fall down as they would in 
a vacuum ! But wo need not dwell iqxm this t}ieon\ wdiich wo 
regard as disproved, while we consider tho rotatory theory ases 
tablishcd. 

Tho question as to the cause of hurricanes, though perhaps of less 
practical moment than that as to the nature of the phenomena 
thciubclves, is one of great speculative interest, and may become at 
some future time of great practical importauco too, according to tire 
Baconian maxim that “ what is in observation a cause, becomes in 
practice a rule.” It is not imleed to be expected that a kuowlcdgo 
of tho cause or causes of hurricanes should ever enable us to pixxluce 
them at pleasure, or prevent their occurreuee ; but it is iJossible that 
it may enable us to foresee, and prepare for tJiem. 

The theories on this subject we may divide into two great classes, 
the chemical and the mechanical. The two great chemical agents, 
lat are perpetually at work in our atmosphere arc heat and clectricUy. 

atmospheric phenomena are due to these agents is beyond 
a doubt. As for example, we believe, it is ascertained to tlic satis- 
actiou of all meteorologists that tho meeting and mixing of strata 
® air at different temperatures, and botli saturated with moisture, 
ways causes a deposition of that moisture^ and that thus rain is pro- 
CG , although it does not seem so certain tliat all rain is occasioned 
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thus, OT that, even in cases where this cause acts, it is the only cause. 

• So also we think it cannot be doubted that electricity is a powerful 
agent in the production of wind. Of this we think our Bengal 
North Westers are a sufficient pinof, as it can scarcely be questioned 
that they are the result of electric agency. That either heat or 
electricity may be the cause of hurricanes, or that botli heat and elec- 
tricity may co-operate as joint causes in their production, or that elcc- ’ 
tricity may be the primaiy and heat evolved by electricity the secondary 
and immediate cause of them, seems not at all improbable, Ifut ratlicr 
in accordance with the analogy of other meteorological phenomena. 
But all that we think we are entitled to say on this subject is, that it is 
not improbable that cyclones are occa.sioned by a sudden alteration of 
temperature in a portion of the atmo.spherc, and that it is crpially 
probable that this alteration is produced by electric agency. To say 
more than this, in the present state of our knowledge, were to follow 
the example of too many, whosuppse that they have accounted f()ra 
phenomenon when tliey have given a name to it, and who dogmaiize 
upon the correctness of the assignment oftlio cause, with a eoutidenoiJ 
that seems ever too directly proportional Hfche number of syllable.s in 
the name ! 

Wliat we have called the mechanical tlKJories of tlie production of 
cyclones are those which try to account for the phenomena merely 
from the mechanical action of the particles of the atmosphere on 
each other. The theories of Mr. Thom, and of Bir John lleiscliell, \ui 
may regard as the fairest representatives of this class. 

The following e.xtract from Mr. Piddington’s Horn book seem,s to 
ns to give a fair view of Mr. Thom’s theory 


“ Dr, Alex. Thorn, 11. ]\f. 86tli Rcj^., author of a rcc^it work “ Oti the 
nature and course of Storms in the Indmn Ocean, South of t ie K«iuator,” kc. is 
of opinion, with respect to this tract, that llic principal c.\ \ > • of the rotatory 
motion of storms (Cyclones) is, at first, opposing currents of mr on the borders ot 
tbo monsoons and trade winds, which differ widely ns to tempenuure, Immidity, 
specific gravity and electricity. These, bo thinks, fpve rise to a revolving action 
which originates the storm, which sub8c<|ucntly acquires “ au intestine and specinc 
action, involving the neighboaring currents of the atmosphere, and enabling ilic 

-.1 .1 — Ua limits •" Ulld llC glU’S ll 


storms to atUance through the trade wind to its opposite limits ; ,h 

diagram to show how Uiis may occur. Ho farther inclines to believe that as e 
external motion is imported to the interior protion of the mass, 
action begins to withdraw the air from the centre and form an up-curront, i 
will soon bo involved in the same vortical action.’* The up-current . 

being formed by the pressure being removed from the centre, "b n 
“ increases in bulk, diminishes in specific gravity, and its upward tenden y 
as a matter of course." 

Now that the meeting, or grazing on each other of two oiip^ 
currents of air, would give rise to a rotatory motion, is readi y 8 

But then, so far as their merely mechanical ncUon on eao 

concerned, mechanical science would lead us to ..^ious 

velocity of the motion in rotation could not be greater thM P 

velocity of the moUon in progression; so that 
order to Account for ono rotAtwy storm, we must ha 
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supposition of two previously existing rectilineal storms of equal 
violence with the resulting rotatory one. This supposition, even if it* 
were verified, it is evident, goes but a little way, if any way, towards 
extricating ua from our dilliculty. But the supposition, we strongly 
suspect, is incapable of veritication. It is evident indeed that Mr. Thom 
himself trusts to the “ intestin(3 and specific action,” much more than 
to the mere oblique impact of the lereal particles. But what this 
intestine and specific action is, we are incapable of explaining. 

The Uheory of Sir John Horbchell, or rather one of his theories, (for 
he has two) we borrow at second-hand, or rather at third hand from Mr. 
Piddington, who copies it from Purdy’s ineinoirrf>f the Atlantic Ocean: 

“ It seems worth enqniry, whether Hurricanes in tropical climates may not arise 
from portions of the upper currents prematurely <liverted downwards before their 
relative velocity has boon sufficiently reduced by friction on, and gradual mixing 
with, the lower strata ; and so dashing upon the earth with tlSit tremendous 
velocity, which mves them their destructive character, and of which hardly any 
rational account has yet been given. Their course, generally speaking, is in oppo- 
sition to the regular Tradfi-wind, as it ought td be, in conformity with this idea.— 
(Young’s liccturcs, I. 704) by no means follows, that this must always be 

the case. In general, a rapid||Plsfcr either way, in latitude, of any mass of air 
which local or temporary causes might cArry above the immediate reach of the 
friction of the earth’s surface, would give a fearful exaggeration to its velocity. 
Wherever such a mass should strike the earth, a hurricane might arise; and 
should two such masses encounter in mid-air, a tornado of any degree of intensity 
on record might easily result from their combiniU.ion,” — Astronomy y p. 132. V 

It appears to us that this hy|K)thesi8 is greatly recommended by its 
simplicity, and also by its beautiful analogy to the admitted cause 
of the greatest of all atmospheric phenomena, the trade-winds. If we 
adopt the supposition, we have of course still to account for, or to 
confess that we cannot account for, the transfer itself. This may 
be produced by electricity or any other agent chemical or mecha- 
nical. 

Upon the whole it appears that we have advanced but a very little 
way towards the ascertainment of the agencies which the Creator and 
Governor of all employs fof the protluction dP these stupendous 
effects. 


He moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants bis footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon die stonn. 

There are many other subjects discussed or alluded to in the 
Horn-book on which we would gladly expatiate ; but as the work is 
doubtless in the hands of many of our readers, and probably of most 
of those who take an interest in the subjl&cts to which it relates, we 
with the less reluctance forbear. It is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that we recommend the book to all sailors who have, or may 
ever have, the command of a ship. 

And now for a very brief notice of tlie “ Fifteenth Memoir.” This 
relates, as its title indicates, to two storms, one that occurred last 
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year, and the other 37 years ago. The former was experienced by 
•several ships, especially the Buckinyhamshire, one of the largest ships 
(wo suppose the largest) tliat soil in our Indian seas, commanded by 
a man of much intelligence,* who is thoroughly conversant with tlic 
Law of Storms, and impressed with a se*nse of the duty of recordin<r 
all the facts that come under his observation for the purpose of p('i" 
fecting our knowledge of the law. It is in this hurricane also tliat 
the H. C. Steamer Cleopatra is supposed to have; perished, b’or the 
investigation of the facts of this Cyclone, Mr. Piddington defi\e 9 his 
information from the following logs, viz. 


Ships Name. Dates. Place at first dnu 

1. East London I3th— iCth Apiil 7° 21' N. ill' [] 

2. lluckinglumishiro ... l lth— l!)th „ 8° 18’ „ 72'^ Tify „ 

8 . Fai/o Kuhany llth — I'.Hh „ 12'^ 57' ,, 7,V iG' 

4. Mermaid iGth— I'.lth „ ]oo so* ,, 7 p ;,G' 

6. Victoria (Steam) iCth— 20th „ li” rui’ 71" .'iG' 

C. Atiet Uohoman 1 Ith— l"^th „ Lying at Allop. e. 

7. Scsosti'ia iGlh—lOtli „ LF IV N 70' ‘iS’ K 

8 . Various Coasting Vessels at various places. 


mi^us appears that circumstances were jieculiarly faNor.ibb' Ibr ob 
sc^igthe details of this hurricane, so many vessels ha\ii)g Im.ii 
placed, as if on purpose, to note tin* paiticiilars. Fiom a ejinbiiiulion 
of tlieS(‘ data, Mr. Piddington (h'duces the following piiiiieiilars 
That there were prcdiably two cvelones, the one of Mnall cMcnt and 
little violence, in which the L.W Lea^/o/Mvas iu\td\. d (ci the HKli 
and llth April, and the other, of tremendous fun, ailing femi 
the 10th to the Ulth. We think Mr. Piddington is riglii in n garding 
these as separate and distinct cyclones; but we cannot gi\.' his ivas.nis 
for so regarding them, wilhont introducing details wlneh wmc cut of 
place here. The great stonn of the Buditufkamshin' and the otlu r 
vessels seems not UHiave commenced, (Or if it had c(uma<'u.‘i'd to Inoc 
been in a region to liio south of that from which information h:i^ Ia lu 
obtaineil) till tlm lOth. Mr. PiddingU>n gives the following as the 
track ami rate of its progress during the two days of its coiitiiiuancc 

Track. Distance. Pate per hour. 

Noon 16th to Noon nth April, N. 8^ E. 180 miles. 7 •) I'dKs 

17 IH 

“ This last track (Mr. 
shift experienced with t 


N. 18* VV. 220 ■ 


Idington admits) docs not ngn'c with tla^ 
Buckinyhamhire, which was 

E. 8. E. toliioW. N. W. and whioli would give a track O N. Ji 
but fint, (he aays) outs is an average track for tlio '4 1 
ship^ was drifliitg alwut for two hours m the calm contrt, 


• OtpUin McOrogor. 
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we cannot say to what part of it she was carried. Wc must also 
take into account her being just dismasted, with both masts hanging 
to her side and beating umler her iKjttom, which had to bo cut away . 
and when life and death were hanging on the successful execution of 
this duty, it may fairly be doubuvl if the direction of the wind was 
correctly noted, or rightly recollected by any one.” 

We confess we think it would have been a more natural supposition 
that the centre of the cyclone at noon on the 17th had been placed 
a little^ too far to the Eastward. If it had been then a very few 
miles to the Westward of the place that Mr. Piddingtoii assigns to 
it, wo. should have had its track b(*tween the noon of the 17th and 
that of the 18th agreeing with that indicated by the shift of wind 
experienced by the Bnckintjhiwishire after passing througli its centre. 
As to the reasons assigned by our author for corning to the conclusion 
to which he has cotiic, w'c can allow scarcely any force to any 
except the first. That reason is indeed sound, as it is not to bo 
supposed that the track proceeded in a staight line during the whole 
21 hours, and it might very well be moving to the eastward when its 
centre passed over the J^^inyhamhire, although during the preced- 
ing 2 1 hours it had follo^d an average, track buuling wcstwardly. 
As to the other two reasons assigned by our autlior we cannot allow 
any weight, as we cannot believe that a ship in tlie state in which she 
is described could drift to any considerable distamv iluring two^j^rs 
of a dead calm; and wc are confident, from luuiiig had an ^Ppir* 
timity of insiiectingCapt. Mr. Gn'gor's logs, that if they an' not tnist- 
worthy, no ship’s logs that were ever kept are so ; ami thus the whole 
data of our science wore knocked on the head. 

Wo are the more inclined to remark on tins, as it seems to bo Mr. 
Piddington’s object to e.stablishau identity of track between the jiresent 
cyclone and that o^tlio H. C. S. Easex^ ;i7 years ago. Now we know 
nothing more dangerous than such a desire existing, however latently, 
in the mind of an investigator. It is precisely one of the instancc.s 
that Lord Bacon gives of the Hoh tnbus ; that namely in virtue of 
which the mind is inclined to expect more unifonnity in nature than 
is found to exist.* It does not follow, the hurricane of June 

1811 had a westward track, that therefore that of April 1817, Inui a 
westward track also. It is doubtless very pleasing when we can 
feom* uniformity or parallelisms in the operations of nature, but wc 
ruin all if we attempt to m/ike them ; we are even in a dangerous path 
when we seek to find them. • 

We cannot doubt that our author will take in perfectly good part 
this word of caution. Had wo enteria|||d a less cordial respect 
lan we do for the patient zeal and trul^^ilosophic acumen that he 
las hitherto brought to bear on the investigation of this most im- 
portant subject, we might have been tempted to abate somewhat of 
*10 frankness with which we have offered it. 


Nov. Org. I, 45. 
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Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, hj a Bengali, 
cutta, 1817. 


Cal’ 


The author of these “ Notes” seems to be “ a man of incredible 
facility, facile action, facile elocution, facile thought.” He has a ^ 
word and an car for every one — and a “ jot” for every object painted 
upon the “ optical retina’’ of his body and mind. In his work 
there is much useful tinith, but not without an intermixture error. 
Ho seems to have fallen in with a certain clique at the Cape— and 
as is generally the ca.so, to have imbibed their pri'judice.s, spoken their 
language — and adopted their sy.stcm. His antipathy to vital reli- 
gion, and to earnest, right-minded, laborious, religious men, is 
unmistakeable. In spite, however, of tliesc blemishe.s, we nm^t do 
our author the justice of commending his “ Notes” to the attentive 
consideration of that portion of the Indian community, who are 
about to seek renovation of health and s|)irits in a country, “ the 

• climate of which, though sometimes froiiUhe rapidity of its changes 
‘ trying and disagreeable, is upon the wholilxceedingly equable. The 

• thermometer never in the hottest weather, in the vicinity of Cape 
‘ Town, rises above 70"^ or HO®, and the sun is never too hot forewpo- 
‘ ^”(wo would qualify this assertion by adding, ‘ with an iimbivllft,’) 

JKc in the winter months there is no frost, and the ram iiL^er 
‘ overwhelming or constant.” He say.s truly, “ that the (..apt.' climate 
appears good (/JurtiVah/rh/ < 700 (/, we should say,) lor l)\sin:riii. cum- 
plaints, fever, and hepatitis, hut bad for complaints ‘ ol tin* lungs. 

Here we would warn any Indian with a ttuidency, e\en incipient, to 

a pulmonary atfection, on no account to try the Cape. ‘ Ino 
rarity of ibo air, and sudden changes of temperatuiv. rapidly batten 
the disease to a fatal termination. W»* have no l#silation in ^a}l^g 
that the author’s apftendix is invaluable. For a married laiiuly, ami a 
few children, from A'.qUO to £3.70 per annum, should cm cr e\ery ex- 
pense incurred by house-keeping, servants, and an mpiipage : a baciic- 
lor can live well, and keep his horse for .ei5 to 

The author gives a graphic description of the Cape Dutch 1 ai 
•‘They are a^ remarkably fine, handsome, almost ' 

• with Saxon features, and perhaps rather loo liigh 

■ complete symmetry. They arc universally stout, lus ,^ h ^men, 

‘ willi whom it is evident that constant exposure to 1 

• animal food, Snd a bracing, clear, “I’”*?*'® ,Sns and 

‘ They are exceedingly ke^nd over reaching m tin n b. 8 

‘ carefpl of their gains ^kit, as years f ■, , ,)(, 

• satisfied, if not pleased, with a dull ^I’i .Dfovemcnts. 

■ taste whatever tor intellectud pleasure, and raentol^ ^ 

- They display the apathy of their P^ie Dutchman in- 

■ industty When addressma you, the Cj« 

‘ variably atraddlei his legs, and sUds his thurnb 

‘ of his waistcoat He never But, if me n 
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never gesticulates, the female ran do so with rij^ht good will —and we 
have seen instances, in which, in loudness of tone, depth of erpres- 
sion, and vigour of action, the Duteh farmeress (‘quailed, if not sur 
passed, the Bengali of the bazar. “ The Dutch farra(;r s dross is 
‘ very uniform, leather trow*sers, called “ crackers, ’ a straw hat 
, ‘ with a green veil (for the sand-flicsacnissthe sands,) anda hnv round 
'• drab dulfle jacket with coarse ill-shaped brogues, and no stockings.” 

The author of these notes seems to have \ery (juali lied friendly 
feedings fbr Missions and Missionary work. He says that the Mora- 
Nians alone “ appear to cultivate mechanical labours and home 
manufat^tures. This sect alone teaches its proselytes the useful arts. 
The Wesleyan mission has however dtjue much good, and is besides 
unpretending. There is just now a French Protestant Mission 
under a M. Arboussy, of whose labours report speaks highly.” Well 
g,) far — but alas, “The London Dissenting” Missionary Society — 
a sect styling themselves ‘Independents,’ has no (daiin whatcAer 
upon his sympathy ; it positively exasperates his Indian bile. A Socie- 
ty which for years struggled hard with despotism and colonial misman- 
agement, and atlengtli triumphed in a signal manner, — a Society 
which put forth all its strength to burst the sha<diles of the slave and to 
gi\C! him the right of the fiveman, and hatl the delight of siccing iu 
exertions crowned wdth complete sueex'ss, — a Socitrty whoiv p^tor 
talked, ami wrote and argued and acted, on behalf of his oppr^pd 
and calumniated fellow-men — who felt that it was not an abuse of his 
spiritual duties and pursuits to make dauntless and unsparing war 
iipmi a system so diametrically opposed to all that is generally 
held to be good and true, and who was abundantly blessed in his 
deeds. This Is the Society, this is the man, the nnbl(\ the true, 
hearted man, whose names stand any thing but high upon the roll of 
our author. Wo ours(dves can b('ar testimony to the great amount of 
good achieved by the Missionaries of various deiiominations in the Cape 
Colony, to the holiness and activity of (lie men engagi'd iu (lie glorious 
work of cvang<dizing tlm heatlien.— to (heir fn^edom from political 
bias and party prejiulii'e — to their earnest desire to elevat(* the inhabi- 
tants of the land in every w ay, — aye, and not only to inculcate but prac- 
tically to enforce the seriprtiro mandate — that “ if any do not work 
nc'itlier shall he oat.” But we must not e.xceed our limits — and wa 
close these brief remarks with laairtily thanking the author for 
the largo amount of useful information which he has commimicatcJ 
to the Indian public. 


m 

he New Indian Gardener, and Guide to the Sucressfuf Culture 
'?/ the Kitcimji and Fruit Garden, Dg G. T. F, S, Barlow 
^pcedc, M, A, and H, S, 

Areali.y good work upon the delightful art of liortieultiiro setting 
•^rtlUhc practice most suitable to the climate of India, has long been 
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a desideratum in our local literature ; and, without intending any <lis. 
paracrement of Mr. Barlow Speedo s labours, we fear that it is likely 
longlo continue so. The progress of gardening, like that of all odio 
practical and experimental arts, is dependcmt ujion the nccniiiiiluted 
experience of mimy observers, and is necessarily slow. But this ci.n- 
sideration should in no wise discourage us when we have, in ihv givat 
improvement of our market vegetables within the last twenty yciuN, 
the evidence of the great things which care and skill haNo (d](rt( d 
already, and a reasonable ground of assurance that similar itioi Is will 
be crowned with e(pial rewards henceforward. 

Mr. Speedcswork commences with an introdnctoiy chajff. r upon 
the stnicture of plants, and the functions of tludr \anoii. organs, 
an extensiNcand deejdy intcivstmg subji'ct. \\ith which it is drsiral.!,. 
that evi'rv horticulturist should he more or less lainiliar, hut dui' 
which can scarcely bo bandied with a<l\antnge in the frw jiagis 
doNoted to it liy the author. What little be has said, liowcscr, i. sd 
snpcrticial, and abounds in so much that is ohsoloto oi- oirdiiMni.. 
that we cannot refrain from wishing that .Mr. S).(Mah' luul ( s. Ik w.d 
the matter altogether. A very litth* reading and a \ei\ link 
care would, no doubt, lia\e miabled linn to a\Mid iiiaiiy of ik 
errors into which he has falhm; hut tlu-e lune hrcii hut tdd 
evidentlv wanting, as a cursory glance at the tlieon lual |mii d' 
hi# work will suihci.ntly t*dify. 'I’lius. in d.-erihing tla' pa-- 
coss of geinniiation (page <'•). hi- s|)< aKs ol the (•oiineciidii ol iln 
young })lant w nil the cotyledniis, «i( the its<'ent "t thd lalt'i. ihtii 
change of hue, and other |•rop<•llt^-. as if this wne tla pincis. di 
geriiiination and growth (‘onniion t<» all \eg. lahle loinis, indr.id di 
heiiigthatof one mily of the three gival j)i unary gmiip^ ilia diH)i\ 
ledons. Again, in spoaking of the loots of phinl-, .Mi. ^ dh M\e>, 
“ although their formatem is iinohcd in ohM“iiiii\. n ippmai 
that it arises from the olahoratioii of oiganisalile iiiainr h\ t k 


loaves, and it is .dear that their formation is pinuidiMl in 
dese.-mling sap ; wheiiee if u ring of hark he reiiio\dd tVein ahrainl 
and the, wound he wrapped round with wet clay, me-, (-r t'C^. H'' ' 
Chinese grafting, the roots will inr<ni(ihl>i he pniinte.l liein i 
upper hp of the wouml , ’ and, in de.scnl.iiig the irunks ..r -raih 
plants, ho state.s that “when fully formed the stem of 

oomprises the f.dlowing parts . I. IIW, the older p:uf . ^ 

heart wood, and the newer (Im alhimmm; 'i., (he n I 

l,UnK calk',! Uhn ; :l. VHh, tli.' crnliv cliiUinU '■'"'p)'"'’ p;,,, , 

iiiKHiip; t. Medullary mys, oimcclniK tins kist, «ill 
, -111.1, aii.l Wpin^ up a coinm.inii;ali..n '''-■‘''''e' 
circmiifiTcnoo of tint sit-tn.” Now, parsing o\or Mi. • 1 ^ 

of tho functions of tlio i.ilh and of lli.- ''“'''"""'.y. , p, „„o,l .'» 
tnarlts, .so far from Is-ing appli.-ablo to plants gcii.-m . ^ , 

with regard to tho cxoijenam rlass, as '■yep')"’ , .j,,, ,|,„i 

know, and aro therefore eminently cal. nlui.-d to imsl-.i 


struclcd reader. 
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In treating of the properties of leaves, Mr. Speede is at some pains 
to show how their subservience to the perspiration of plants may be 
cstablish(Hl by experiment, and slightly touches upon their faculty 
of decomposing carbonic acid when e.xposed to the sun’s rays ; but 
to their grand function of absorbing carbon from the atmosphere, and 
.of supplying from that source tlie whole of this essential element to 
the growing plant, Mr. Speede makes no allusion whatever. Indeed 
it is snlllciently apparent that lie is himself wholly misinformed 
upon th^ subject ; for he speaks (page 40) of the supply of carbon 
being derived from humin absorbed by the roots ; a theory which will 
be seen* to be ipiite untena]»l<“ when wc reilect that the most 
luxuriant \egetation is often seen on soils nearly or altogether des- 
titute of humin, as on the allinial di'posits of the Ganges, or on newly 
cuUi\ated volcanic soils ; and tliat all soils instead of diminishing, go 
(111 augmenting tlu'ir stock of liuinin, from the growth and decay of 
the vi'g(;taliou they support, us in the great forests of America and 
els^‘^Yllere. 

Passing on to the more practical partsof Mr. Speede's work, we come 
to his cliajilcr upon manures and soils. In coniu'Ction with tliis subject 
Mr. Speede had an excellent opportunity of dilhising some knowledge 
of lh(" admirable modern researches wliieh have thrown so much light 
(i))(in a most intiu'cstiug dopnrtinent of \egetahle physiology. But here 
too, tlicie i> such e\i(h‘iic(‘ of haste and sup(*rlicial information, that 
wo cinniot lu'lp again icgrettiiig that Mr. Speedi* has rneddhal with 
the suhjoct at all. llo is oloionsly ignorant of the laws which, as 
roeeiit iiiM stigations lia\e rendered all but certain, gov«'in the nutn- 
lion of plants, and is unabh‘ to explain on any sciontitic ground 
wliy .sucli a manure is indispensable for oik'* jilant, why unnecessary for 
aiioihcr; but aHiniis, uitliout knowing wliy, that decaying \('g(Uable 
iJJiUtcris g(HHl as containing much liinnin : lisli, as abounding in (jchi- 
tnu' ; bones, because of their ///ac and mV ; forgetting with regard to 
the hist, tliat it is the pliosphatc of lime that constitutes tlicir cliaraeter- 
istic \.aluc as a manure ! But enough in>on this head. Speaking of 
the rotation of crops, Mr. Speede ob.scrves tliat there are few piviuts in 
hoiticultuvo less thought of in this country, although none are more 
wortliy of consideration. “ It is well known,” says he, “ that plant.s 
like animals do not appropriate all the food they take, but having tlio 
jit organs for si'paraling what tlu'v tind necessary, that wliieh is use- 
J' ss is rejected ; it is fiirtlu'r known tliat besides the water and gases 
Ihrown (.ilY by the leaves, the roots also eject a sort of exeremontal 
^huic, ditfering according to the various plants, but always injurious 
•0 those of a similar kind follow ing on any ground ; at the same time 
that the peculiar nutriment required for a particular plant must be 
^jcakcned by tlie absorption of this refuse of the plant preceding it. 

us the slime of cabbages will injure cabbages, though harmless to 
peas and in like manner with all others .” — (Vooe 54 J 

I his specious theory, the invention wo heliovo of De Candolle, 
tiot stand the test of investigation. In the lirst place, the excre- 
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tions of plants boar no analogy whatever to the rejections of animals • 
(lid they so, the excreting plant would bo the lirst to sutfer, and tlmt 
in a much greater degree thart its successor, as being in move intimate 
contact with the pernicious matter. But in the next place, the suh- 
Btanco thus ejected must soon become coniploUsly decompose d am] 
resolved intohumin and other products of vegetable decay, and (wnv 
these indeed the food of plants) bo thus nmdered as suitable aliment’ 
as ever for the succeeding crop. But surely it is a much simi^ler and 
more obvious conclusion that one class of plants abstracts from llio 
eoil so much of some peculiar clement essential from their muriim iu 
as to leave insulllcieut for the sustenance of succeeding plani«< lia\iii'4 
the same appetites, though there may still he left ample for nnofliei 
class to which the ch-ment in (piestion is less essential. And tins. 
inde(\l, is found by experimental empiirv to be the true solution uf the 
(jiiestion. Hence crops making dilhnvnt demands upon the ulniK iitary 
(pialitii's of the soil alternate with each other aihantageoiisly, aiul the 
soil itself is exalted to roeover its wasted energies in tlie inUr\al 
The investigation of this Hubjt'ct — what euidi ])hint (huKiitds, ainl 
what tlie soil is in a condition to g/rc— forms the bi giniimg and tlic 
end of Agri<‘ultural Chemistry, and great is the light aln udy lhn»\\ii 
upon it hy the brilliant roseundies of l)a\y, Liebig, and their iiuiiier- 
ons disciples who ha^e marie this department of science a special 
purbiiit. 

As the necessity for a rotation of crops i>, thus fonmhd upiai lla 
removal of some (‘ssential ingredient from the soil, it ll•llo\^s that iii 
a well manured garden the praetie«‘ dioubl lu' unm'eessary Ami mu li. 
generally speaking, is the fertility of onr gardens in tliis eoutiliu 
that this is really the case. When it is otlimwisu there will ge- 
nerally be found a deticieney of alkalies ainl plin^pliale'-, both ol 
which may be supplied by tli(‘ wood us ^ of oiii eunk-roians , a 
manure the value of which is imperfectly understood, hut iiia\ h(‘ 


inferred fioni the consideration that it contains, in >ai Mtig piepiuumiM 
all those earthy and alkaline constituents wliicli >egetiiblrs dei i\e Ireiii 
the soil, and by the renio\al of which the latter becomes e\bausted, 
and that the restoration of these should restore uLo the migiuiil 
fertility of tho soil. We trust that Air. Speede will make hiiii'j* H 
familiar with this ini[inrtant subject, and in a future edition ol lii> 
work substitute for the present llimsy and superlicial sketeli, a l'"ii 
else and luminous summary of what sciem’o has acliie\ed lor it. 

The lU’xt forty or lifty pages of Air. Spc'ede’s work are lilW wi ' 
a somewhat suporilunus account of the various mechanical 
tions of diKging. IcvollinK, ridging, mking, scriiping, wcMmo, sp ir 
ing, i-olling. and so forlli, with lithograidiio sketc ica ol t p' m 
incnls oinirlord. Tlion follows a mllo r fonu.dublo calitloj-iio 
tl.u animals noxious U) tl.c gordon. Cnd. r ll.ol.oad,;omr«<-. so .1 
moiulffd Ibo liiiro, Iho fox, tlio jackal, tlj.- rsl, Iho itiousi', tlio nii j 
tho wild oat (sHrol.y this is not a gramini'oious aimnal aia i . 
oncourag(sl as an anlagouist to the raN and mioo), iho wild C 
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s(iuirrel ; under that of birds, the parrot, the Hying fox (a species of 
vi'spertilio, says Mr. SpecMle, tliougli in what system of Zoology it 
ranks either as bird or vesprrtilio, he saith not), the sparrow, and 
tlir‘crow; among rejdilcs, the snake, the frog, and the lizard; and 
among insects, buUerllies, moths, lice, bug‘<, wi cvils, beetles, crickets, 
locusts, Hies, spiders, centipedes, ants, white- ants, worms and red 
beetles! Mr. Speede gi\es a particular account of the depredations 
of these intruders and i)ronounces upon all the uns])aring sentence of 
extermination. Fortunately the luxuriant \egeiation of the tropics 
bids detianco to their elforts, and to many among the least noxious 
we ma/w(dl aHbrd to say, “ there is room enough in tin; world for 
tlK'o and for me.'’ 

Next come some 150 pages devoted to the subject of the Kit- 
chen (jarden ; and though pix'pared to make very large allowance 
for any deficiencies in this department of Mr. Spec<le's labours, 
we are disposed to regard the mode in whicli he has treated this 
subject as, upon the whole, very cieditable to tho author. Mr. 
HpcValc has long been a /.<'alous and obser\aut horticulturist, 
and is as capable as most men of generalising tlie results of his 
0 A\n practice and experience. That he has been able to add 
much U) our stock of knowledge, we are not prepared to admit ; 
the progress of improvement in praetieal and e\])erimental arts is 
for the most part slow, and dependent, not on th(3 elTorts of a 
single individual, but upon the gradual and accumulated expori- 
I'nce of many. Nor can the results of European practice assist 
us very greatly hero, where the all-potent inlluence of climate is 
exerted in a manner so dilferent from that under wliich vegi^tahle 
physiology has been .studied in colder latiluiles. To advance the 
art therefore, is required in the liiNt instance, a grand accumula- 
tion of correctly obsened facts, which rightly interpreted, shall 
form tlie basis of a sound practice. No nnusually succc'^sfld ix suit 
should bo left unrecorded ; and, if possible, no remaikable failure 
unaccounted for These arc appropriate subjects of communication and 
discussion in the pages of Horticultural Jounials, and should occupy 
more of the attention of practical contributors than they ajipear to do. 
Ill this respect Mr. Sjiecde has ofieiicr than once set an example 
which w’G should bo glad to see more frequently followed. But 
returning to his chapter on the Kitchmi Garden, wo subjoin as ii 
specimen of his mode of tn'uting the subj»‘Ct, the following obser- 
vations on the cultivation of that \aluablo e.sculcnt, the potatoo. 

‘PoTATOE, Solanum (idHTosum, Oouhivetee tiloo; this is the most nscful, mid tlie 
most generally known of this class of vogcUhlcs ; wlien mealy one thonsind parts 
me found to contain two hundred of htarcli, forty of gluten, and twenty of sugar, 
tno remaining seven hundred and forty Itoing lihro. There are upwards of thirty 
varieties, few of wliich are known, or even thought of in liuliiu They arc generally 
l>rocnrnblc of sufficiently good quality in the hazar, at all times of the year, and 
^jenco in a small garden it is not generally ihonght worth ithile to attempt reaiang 
’ wnless, indeed, you desire binall cro]).^ of icry early new potatoes ; or for 
purpose, of proinigatbg any pariieiilar description. V cry hue potatoes for 
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scetl may be procured from Hobart town, and if loosely packed in barrels, glionly 
after they have l)ceii du^, without washing, will arrive in Calcutta in good order. 
A specimen of excellent white potatoes was some few years since sent to the 
Cidcutta Horticultural Society, by Dr. J. T. Tcarson, from Dorjccling (vide Ilor- 
ticultural Society’s proceedings for August 1840) and there is little doubt that 
Calcutta, and other parts of India, may soon be supplied with seed Iruin that 
source. , , . . , . 

Much more attention should bo bestowed on the selection of seed, than would be 
readily credited by the casual observer, for on tliis depends much of the (utiuc 
success of the crop ; tlio late Mr. Knight, in an article of great interest, oriiited m 
tlic Loudon Horticultural Society’s Transactions Vo). VI I, says “ the^l’act tlmt 
every >avicty of potatoc when it has been long propagated from jiarts ol its 

Is 1 ludievo un(iuc&tionuhlc. * * * * 


»f the taiiMs 
ih.m ihdM- 


every >uMciy ui jjuiuiou rfu^u ii. — --r, , . „ 

tuberous root.s becomes less productive, is I ludievo un(jUC&tionul>lc. 

Tlic propagation of expended varieties, tbcrclove, appears to he one 
why the crops of potatoes generally, ha\c been lomid so iiinch lc"i ui.m n, 
wliich I have stated to have k*cn jiroduccd here.” The l-uttcghur ]K)t.itue is i 
bidcred the best of the I'ppcr rrovinces ; but they treat it exact l> as at luuiic, uuu - 
rallv preferring the eves to every other mode o( planting, although cIscwIkiv ihe 
half, or tlio vvlnde juitatoe is liuind prcfciahic. 

Dr. Tatrick Neill, in a recent vvoik pnldishcd in Kdiiihurgli, brines if. 
another circumstance with rcgaid to the seleitiuii ol seed that desc.vis to be -nn- 
lallv made known, “ an nniuirtant fact in the cultivation oftlic ju.tatoc, uasobsa\e.l 

about the vear 1 Slid hv the l.ite Mr. Thomas l)ickM>n, ol lidnibiugb, m/ tli.it iIi.j 
most liealihy and pr.uliK tivo plants vvciclobc obtained,!.)' onip!o)iiig a> nad 
unripe tuiu isor even hy planting only the wet, <'r least ripened uuUot Ion.:: diaiu d 
potatoes; atnl he j>io]M>sed tins as a ]'revcntive of the well knijwn di'ca'-c (.illcl 
the curl.” Tins view has Uu-n eontiimed hv Mr. Knight. Sn.-h conoid, i., non.,' 
have inthcito been iiiUlioiighl of in tliisconntiy, hut thev aie</l too-ic.u iiiij'oii.iiK c 
not to demaml the attention <»fevtry cultivator, foiwitli..ut a n c.iid to tiu m j lo- 
ductivc crops cannot be expected, and t lie civ will .still be. tliai v„. hv. vial, o 
cannot be made to reach that peifcetiou in India v\ huh thev att.nii in 1 uiop' 
/Vo/whba.-Tliis mav be done by seed, but it is a mod, luvu uvap'ilM. 
except w‘illi the view of ohtannng new varieties ; plaiitingiHit sntu.ic m ibe lnbuN 
coiiluining each two or three cvc', is the mo''i gcnetal nut.iud | ui-un , ai.i a. is 
l,,,ng cotiMdcred (he host, or only means of planlni- this root. ^ 

But with rercreiice t<> the adoption ol this .s\ stein in India, ab a. . 's., , 

in an article read at a meeting ol the lIoirRuhuial So, iety ‘ ‘ 

“ tar as iiiv cxpcrKiice goe^ a i>ofatoc ot a modcialc m/c, Immi'u o 

“ good eves, is lar k'ltcr than a pait of alaige one, and genciallv 1"”'^'''^,;' 

■ Tliis lull)- liornc out, n. u p-iiornt rule, ir rM;miuuil. i 1. O- ' 
where the late Mr. Knight suggested (London Hoiticultnnd 'j, ’ 

lliut iilnntint; wliule liilicrs nl ^rrulrr ilisiuiircs tliiui u.l iwi.ill. ' ' |bii 

w„ul'l ntlurd u lurs!rr pruiK.rtiuiuile |.r..d.u-f. Uii I Us M. .joc't, t.w, bul- 

j;iic,llu:fi.llu«iu,; rcsulls uf i'X|>cmmu.l ;-"'Vc i.liu.te.l 'g "‘O ’ ' 
letia. in ionic ilrilla : im.l l«-in« Imr.t run Ur 6 , 1 c. . «c J, 

drills (of Iirci'iscly siinilur sod, iind »iih dun;; from the I-' b, ,|||,| „|i|„,iii 

potatoes, not larger than walnuts. Iheso have grown 1 . • • ' ,u 

a .single failure ; while tlio cut seed failed altogether ibVwhulc 

no ciise puslicd forth such vigorous stems as those winch piuccLdc 

j„,,(oe,s.”-/Vnc/,V<// IMan^hJn/ Mr. Martm Doyle. ^ ^ ,,, 

It is wortliy of okscrvation that the eyes nc.ii le < tlio lout cml 

produce « croplhiif conics to mntnrily '"“‘■b''''''''' ‘bn I v those hiiiiuK 
I,f the potutoc' unU this is dci^niuK Iv r buctim dim M 

Kiirdcns nnd hence plnntuiK this esculent for ' ’ xiicv dimild hr 

ipwlily ; tlic proiier lime lor iilmuing is ^ptciidi. ■ • 

put in drills iLut tliree feet disUiit, and from Yh-I «> ‘ 
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as infested with insects and worms, fresh unrotted manure gives a disagreeable 
Havor to the root, and those cultivated in soil tempered with old mellow dung, 
rotten leaves, or vegetable mould, are, on this account, most esteemed, although 
what is called littery soil will produce the earliest, and largest crop. After the 
plants have appeared, a deep hoeing with the pronged hoc, should be given, and 
when they reach about four inches in height, the earth around them should be 
brought up to strengthen their growth, ami promote increase below, repeating the 
operation until the original set is at least fifteen inches below the top of the ridge, 
at the same time carefully eradicating all Avccds ; until the plants spread sufficiently 
to bo able themselves to keep them down, and histly, when they appear, pinching off 
the blossotis to increase the crop ; an operation wliich, trifling as it may appear, 
Mr. Knight estimated would “ mid an ounce in weight to the tubers of each plant, 
or above a ton of produce per acre.” — VuU London Horticultural Societi/'s Tram- 
nrtions, Vol L The drying up of the stalks, or holm, as it is called, is ii sign that 
the crop is fit to take up, ami it should not he touched, save to dig a few new 
potatoes, before this sign appears; the diirgmg is best done with the pronged 
digging hoe, which is less liable to injuic the tubers than the Hat kind. The holm 
makes a good manure. 

Ik'fore (putting this subject, altliongh perhaps nut strictly speaking, a part of 
horliculture, a few reniaiks may not be considered misplaced on this root os an 
aiticlc of agrieultural produce. 

It is but a few years since this most useful e-^cnlont was only grown by a few 
for the supply of European residents alone ; its good ipiahties have, however, now 
hei’oine known to most natives, and there arc, con^ctpicnlly, Imt few' ba/.ars in the 
country where ijjc potatoc is not to be found ; this i-' c^peually the ca-^c in Rehar 
and the Western Provinces, where they may Ihj met with as large, and as good 
ilavourcd as the ordinary run in Great Britain ; and where they aKo form a common 
article of diet among the native.^ of all classes ami castes. Ncverllieless much 
remains to be done witli rc-^pect to the culture of this aiticlc ; no attention appears 
to have been yet paid to the character, or sort of what is cultivated, whether as 
regards (piality or jirodiictivencss, nor do we imd even that any empiiry has boon 
made as to tlie mo5>t fitting soil to bo founil in India for ns culture ; we arc told, 
it is true, ami perNonal expeiiencc leads to the same ('(jncliisiun, that Tirhoot, 
Air.ih, and the neighbourhood of Ilooglec yield, as is siippo^ctl, the largest pro- 
portion of jiulatoes, but as yet there dues nut appear tu have been an\ attoin]>t 
mmle at accounting for this greater procluctiuii, nur d«» we timl it any where .iceuratcly 
recorded, what the aimniiit of produce lias been from any given portion of land, 
ami we arc coiisc«piciitly ignorant of its value as a crop.” 

T1kt(? how only remains for ns to notioo tli<* rom’ludinj^ part of 
]\fr. !Spo('tlos work, con^^istinjg of a \o(‘almIarv, Hindi and Engj- 
Hsli, occupying no fiwvrr titan pages, or soiacwliat more than 
half ihe volume ! Surely this waste of space is singularly ill-judged. 
A few’ names, studv as are likidy to occur in practice', are all that the 
case reiptii'od ; for any beyond these the botanist will refer to the 
proper sources. But we could evi'ii excuse the disproportionate 
length of this vocahuhiry had the words been selected with ordinary 
judgmi'iit. They seem, liow’over, to liaAo been taken at random, 
ttnd by far the greater number are such as no mail in the country 
('an be expected to understand. Thus ^Y 0 liave pursleij, jj] 

for rice, and for pupaw ; two of tlieso being Arabic, 

(Btd one a Persian word, instead of their appropriate vernacular 
names ahmo, — pcterselhj, dhan, and papai/a, or papita. 

likely to occasion extreme incouvouience to 

eh as are not well enoug 
to (hspenso with the aid 
spellingorientnl wnr^« in i? 


h versed in the language of the country 
of vocabuhiiies. Mr. Speede's mode of 

niYkon nl../.. ^ il__ 
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oLjoetionablc, and should be refonnod in future editions. Thus, wlio 
would recognize in ooulaeclee the familiar word bilati ! Why jKjt 
at oneo adopt tlui classical system of the Asiatic Socidy? Wo hm,. 
pointed out thesis blemishes in no unfriendly or hypercritical spjjii^ 
but in the sincere hope that Mr. Speedo may avoid the like in his foiili' 
coming work upon Indian Floriculture ; and we conclude by invokinir . 
all success to his praistvworthy labors. 


Speech at the Annual Examination of the Elphin^tono Insdfu^ 
tion, at Bomhatj, April ^5, I HIM. />// Sir ErsJcine‘ Pern/, 
President of the Board of Education. 

Tt is not with the \iow of discussing the “ vexed (piosi ion ' of 
(ioNcrnincnt Education, in any of its ilepurtiiK nls or relaliondnjK 
that we tiotici' this address. It is characteri/od by all that manlv 
straight-forwaid sini[di(‘ity, ahke of ihoughl and laiigiuigc, \\]iiij, 
distinguishes e\ery product that emanates fiom tin' author. TloiinJi 
purposely limited in the rang** <»f its objects, tlio spi ech conianh 
(Several ('xe<'llent seittlments clearly and vigorously exjiiesseil In 
the.s(* days of hov grovelling materialislic nldilaiiaiiitni. ii .juK,. 
rcfrediing to meet with an explicit te^^imony like the follow ing 

“1 desire particularly to guard myself from the suppodiion tluii I juit Idiwael, 
or concur in, the sordid arguments whi<-h wo ^o often hear as to ilic olijccts ;u)il 
cud of cducaliou. Tlic argumculs I allude to for the sake of div.tin('tioinii,u’ In* 
termed the pounds, shillings and pence, aigument When Sir J^lm Malcolia wu'i 
cndoavouriiig to promote education in the iHccan, the pniwipal n’.lialni.uiti. liui k- 
cd roiind him, and a'^ked him what it wow all to load to, and His K\cclKiic\ at orico 
opened up to them the largest pro.spcets of (Jovernment cinjtliAinciii and dMinc- 
tioij. Wo flatter oursches at the IJo.-wd of Education that much liulur, and noliler, 
and truer nolion.s of the objivt and end (tf good ednc.Uion jucvail umong''t ns. 
Williont enuauinin^ any Msionary or Flopian xn-ws wo ]iroo!.uin ih.it the vini and 
result ut good edu''ation is to make each man titter for and mojc contented with 
that lot of life into which it has pleased (lod to place him, than if he h.el lein.uned 
in lirnic ignorance. We contemplate that a consideiahle portion of t^clnl know* 
ledge may he difliiscd through all ranks of Society, that ])rndent liahits, and innial 
discipline may he generally inculenled, and that each sueeeeding geiieiatiou ni.iy 
he taiiglu to see more clearly than its predecessor that most of the nii-'Ciy whieh ,i 
man has to encounter in this life, is traccablo to his ow'n extravagance, or telh. 
or crime. We never for a moment contemplated that (Joxerninriit oiniihomnif 
or high fortune were to Iw Hiowercd uimmi every su(Tcs‘«ful jmpil at a grauunar 
schwl, or that when every large town eontained a good English senuiniiy nilh as 
many jnipils as this inslilulion now hoasts of, they were all to he Judges and 

Collcrt(rr.s ami Magistrates. Wc do therefore put most prominently forward, that 
moral improvement, not a greater share of phvsieal enjoyments, and (lie gciicia 
iimolioratioii of the whole state of society, not the aggrandisement ol ii tc\vMiaii» 
willed pa.shing individuals, arc the objects aimed at by tlic Uov ernment sehenie. 

Nor is the argument that the end of education is to put more rupees ni a man s 
|K)ckct, anti therefore that what i.s needful is to teach all tlic arts of Jyiropc. mnic 
Houmlon views of political economy. A great many of the arts of Eiiici'c woii.i 
1)0 useless in Indio. The vocation of. Indio is manifestly ngrieultnrak not inami- 
focturing. Ami who would deshro to see factories .ojireading over the laco o 
country, and thcloliorof infanU extorted for twelve hours a <1 ay. and crou.u 
iK)pnlaiions called into existence ; and the fierce competiuon which is k 
rajwing the whole population of Europe, made more gigautic by the new co i 
tor springing up in Asia T 
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Note on the External Commerce of Bengal. Calcutta : 1848. 

W. Thacker and Co. St. Andrew's Library. 

This is a valuable pamphlet, and contains, in little bulk, much 
useful information on a subject of no ordinary importance. It is 
one which wo have long intended to discuss and hope in due time 
to be able to overtake. Meanwhile, wc are glad to find that it 
occupies ti portion of the time and attention of such accomplished 
iiion as the author of the little work now before us. A subject so 
wide aild comprehensive cannot be grappled with in a brief supple- 
mentary notice, ^e cannot even enter on its sttry threshold. 

There is no doubt a great deal of tnith in what our author says 
ns to the tendency of the constant drain in Bengal (to the extent of 
three millions per annum) to interrupt the rt'gular course of com- 
merce. But, on the other side, may it not be said that this is to 
a considerable extent already compensated for, by the way in which 
the resources of the country are brought out by British energy and 
application? And is there not a fair prospect of still farther compen- 
sation in the time to come, by the constantly augmenting ratio in 
which British capital and energy may be brought to bear on tho 
resources of this land — capital and energy which would be withdrawn 
were India separated from Britain ? May not the tribute be regarded 
as an indispensable condition of our dependance on Great Britain — 
but one for which India may well conclude that she has, in an aggre- 
gate of advantages, a full equivalent? 

Were this country left to itself in the present undeveloped state of 
the national intellect, would not the natunil tendency bo for the 
produce greatly to fall otT? In such a probable event, the people 
would bo less able to purchase imports, so that the external 
commerce W'ould rapidly decline. The produce of a country, after 
supplying its owm wants, and the proportionate command which that 
extra produce has over tho pi-oductions of other countries, is what 
constitutes a principal part of the wealth of nations ; if that fall 
otV, by a natural conso(iuencc, its external commerce decays. May 
not India, tlien, in this view of the case, be said at present to pay 
^ millions annually os the price of its increased and still increasing 
produce ? 

The author of the “ Note” talks of millions haring been lost to 
Britain by the purchase of foreign food during the late famine, and 
compares the disastrous effects of tliat drain on the currency of 
England which is so much laiger than that of India, with the annual 
drain to the same extent here. But wo do not think the cases at all 
parallel. Independently of the amount, which we have seen esti- 
mated by the ablest financiers at home, to be millions instead of 
’ » Biat was paid not to increase produce but to buy food for ourselves; 
^vuoreas here, in India, as already stated, the sum annually sent to 
Bntain may bo regarded as the price of an increased production. 
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Wo cannot howevor, pursue the subject any farther at present • 
and simply conclude with thanking the author for his very valuablft 
and instructive “ Note." 


Supplement to a ** Brief View of the French in India ’’ dc,, 
W, F, B. Laurie f Lieut » Madras Artillery. Calcutta^ 1818 

HAVI^’o in our last No. bestowed a notice of considerable Icngtlj 
on “ the Brief View of the French in India, " we deem it unnecessary 
to do little else than draw the attention of those who have possessed 
themselves of “ tho Brief View, " to the fact of •the existence of a 
“ Supplement. " And probably the best way of satisfy! n*^ the Liter- 
ary possessors of the Brief View will bo to insert hero the Advertisr- 
ment and Notice prefixed to tho Supplement. These together will 
convey all needful information. They are as follows 

ADVKRTISKMENT. 

It was during the delay in puhlishing that very small work, “ A Brief View of 
the French in India,” &c., that the idea of bringing out a Supplcniunt starird to 
my mind. The following pages are presented to the Tublie, ns a Mibstitiue for a 
new edition of the “Notes on Pondicherrj' and although matter will be Ibiindiri 
the “Notes” which is not in these pa^s, and, to a less extent, nee vena; ui 1 
have endeavowred, through revision, addition, and correction, to improve what I Ii.nc 
selected ; and I now trust that, should the “Brief View” meet withinihlio favuur, 
and should readers, wishing to extend their glance at the French in Imlia, find 
themselves unable to obtain the “Notes” all will easily procure the Supplement! 

The Chapter, “ Political Speculations,” has never before been puMished ; and the 
reflections on “ Women of the Kast” have l)ccn considerably enlarged . thcDopajicis 
are the only ones which seem rather foicign to tho subject of the French in India : 
yet they may possess interest for those who muse o’er tho fate of natiun.s, and lime 
their own views concerning a moral revolution in India, 

Sending forth this “ barqm legtre ” from the Orissa Mission Press, it may he ns 
well to remark, that any wcat typographical excellence was hardly to lie expected. 
The pre88*work done at Uuttack consists almost entirely of Lriya ; so there is little 
occasion for English type. But this pamphlet, even in point of t}pogia})liY, may 
find favour from readers at homo and in Indio, when they learn that it comes from 
the press, tho identical Orimn Archimedes, which strives to move and better tin' 
heathen world, whoso publications thunder against the “ damnable heresies ” of 
Jnggernath—aidingthoreby the dawn of intelligence in Orissa, To the manngcr 
of the Orissa Mission Press I am indebted for hia real and attention in the produc- 
tion of this Supplement. 

January him. W. F. R L. 


XOTICE. 

Snbecribers to the originally projected work at 5 Rs., will receive this Supplcmciit 
along with the Brief View \ or, at least, as shortly after it as possible,— an arrange- 
ment to which the Author hopes they will not object. To Subscribers, tho pnee o 
the “ Brief View,” Ac., with tno Supplement, is fixed at Us. 3-8. Non-bul)Scribcr 
will be charged Rs. 2-8, and 1-8 respectively, for the “Brief View, aud n 

^y be had in Calcutta, of Afsisrs. Tkatkrrand Co., and Osle// 
in MsDiui, of Meurt. Fharoah tmd Co. ; and in London, of Mmrt. bmih, 
and Oa, 65, ComhUl. . i , 

Wo quite agree with tlic aulihor that the typography is not on } 
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creditable, but more than creditable to the Orissan Mission Press. 
We hail the march of improvement which the typographical appear- 
ance of this pamphlet indicates — issuing as it does from the neigh- 
bourhood of Juggernath s throne. 

Since our Notice of the “ Brief View ’* was written, events of the 
most stupendous character have transpired in France and throughout 
Europe generally. The violent overthrow of the French Monacrchy 
and the equally violent substitution of a republic instead, with the 
various organic changes which may in consequence be superinduced 
in the government and relationships of all the foreign dependencies 
of France — all tend to throw, at the present times, a fresh interest 
over Lieut. Laurie’s laudable endeavours to illustrate the Local, 
Social, and Political condition of the French in India. 


1. First and second Reports of the Proceedings of the Committee 
of the Calcutta Anti-Crimp Association : formed by Com- 
manders of British and American merchant vessels sailing 
between various ports of Great Britain and the United States 
of America and the port of Calcutta ; for the purpose of 
memorializing the Government of Bengal for a reform of the 
present inefficient state of the shipping regulations of that 
port, as they relate to European and American seamen, crimps 
and the crimping system. From the first meeting of the 
members, September 0, to the last meeting of the Committee 
on the 3 O //1 December, 1848.* With the correspondence re- 
ferred to in the proceedings, and notes on the memorial, dtc, 
Calcutta, 1848. 

2. Supplement to the Reports of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to the Calcutta Anti-Crimp Association ; formed hy 
Commanders of British and American merchant vessels. 
Containing the Newspaper Reports of the two Anti-Crimp 
meetings held on the 11 /A February, 1848. To which are 
added, the Ship masters Memorial to the Governor- General 
in Couficil, for a Reform of the present ineffz^ient state of 
the shipping regulations of the port of Calcutta as they 
relate to European, American and Native seamen, crimps and 
the crimping system ; and the addenda of the ship-owners, 
under-writers, merchants and agents uniting in the prayer of 
the same memorial ; with the appendices prepared under the 
instructions of the Committee, approved hy the public meet- 
ing convened by the Secretary under their authority at the 
l^ree-Mason^s Hall on the morning of the 1 IM February^ 


• Query 1847? 
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1848, adopted by the public meetiny convened by Captain 
Engledae and other gentlemen at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of the same date; and finally presented, by deputation 
appointed at the Town Hall meeting, to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Dalhousie on the afternoon of March the IIM 
1848. Calcutta, 1848. 

8. The Nineteenth Report of the Calcutta Seamans Friend 
Society, 1847. Calcutta, 1848. ^ 

4. The Seaman s Friend Society ; Sailors Home; Crimps ami 
the Anti'Cr imp Association. (Extracted from the Cldeutta 
Christian Advocate.) Calcutta, IH 18. 

ALTHorart the first two of the prefixed titles be of the lonf^cst, 
wo have given them at full length, because this will in great nicasiuo 
superaedo the necessity of our detailing the history of the “ \nti-Cniii|, 
Association." The evil for whose remedy this association was fornud 
is a most serious one, bo it viewed economically, morally or rcliniuuv 
ly. But as very many of our readei-s may be presuriK'd to ho ignei ant 
of what crimpiiKj is, wc must give a brief account of the system, and uf 
the class of persons engaged in it. 

Every ship leaving England has her crow engaged for the outiianl 
and home voyage, and certain penalties are attached to tin* cnine ef 
leaving the ship, without the consent of the master, befort* her iini\:d 
at some port in Great Britain or Ireland. Wo belicNo it is eustoma- 
ry for ship-masters on leaving England to grant a note of hand fer one 
or two months’ wages. These notes arc payable by tlu* owners or 
agents of the vessel after she has proceeded to sen. Win n siu h a 
vessel arrives in Calcutta after a four months’ voMigi*. the nu n ha\e 
of course two months’ wages duo to them, but lliis is not legally 
claimable until the termination of the return voyage. Jt is very [tro- 
bable that a ship may, in the course of n long vovage, or during the 
time that she remains in port, lose some of her crew by death, or be 
obliged to leave them behind in hospital. The comnniiKler of a ship 
thus situaU'd must make up his complement of men, and tins ho 
finds difficult of accompli.shmcnt. He is thus obliged to give higher 
wages than those given in England ; sometimes we believe so nmcli 
higher, that seamen shij)ping from Calcutta for London will recoivo 
more wages for the single voyage than those who shipped from Lou 
don will receive for the double voyage to Calcutta and back, llenct' 
it is evident that a strong inducement is held out to seainen to desert 
from other ships ; then their places must be supplied in (heir own 
ships, and so a regular system of desertion from one ship aial re- 
engagement in another ship goes on from day to day. In point oi 
fact, it appears from the pamphlets before us that very f(*w ship?’ 
indeed leave Calcutta with the same crew that they brought to it. 

As however there are severe penalties attached to desertion, am 
the engagement of men in one ship who have deserted fioui ano ic . 
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it is evident that the transfer cannot be made immediately or direct- 
ly. The deserters must remain in concealment until the ships from 
which they have deserted leave the port 5 and in point of fact there is 
perpetually a very large number of men in this species of conceal- 
ment, waiting until the ships from which they have absconded shall 
have sailed, when they may safely enter into service aboard of other 


* ships. 

Now as the men have no money when they leave their ships, and 
in geneial no clothes but those they wear, and perhaps a few that 
they have managed to bring on shore under the pretext of having 
them Mwshed, the occupation of the crimps takes its rise. These men, 
to whose character as a body we belie\e wt should do no injustice 
were we to apply to them far more \ituperutivc epithets than any 
wherewithal we choose to adorn our pages, receive the sailors on their 
coming ashore. They supply them with board and lodging at 
enormous rates of charge during tlie period that their ships continue 
in port, encourage in the grossest debauchery those who too generally 
(alas !) need no encouragement, and then, after their own ships have 
sailed, have them entered aboard of other ships, and receive their re- 
imbursement in the shape of those “ advance notes” to which we 
have already referred. 

Of course it is not only tliose who come on shore with the puqmso 
formed to desert that fall victims to these harpies. Great multitudes 
who come on shore “ on liberty,” with the full puiposo of returning at 
the proper time, are iiivieglod by tbeia and seduced into iha crime of 
desertion; and a considerable number also obtain their discharge in 
the hope of procuring situations on shore, or in what is called the 


country or coasting trade. The eviLs that arista from this systeiii arc 
manifold, and the system itstdf has for several years bc^en steadily on 
the encrease. A few of the evils which are patent and obvious^ wc 
may as well specify. In the first place, tlio ships from whieh the men 
have deserted are deprived of their services in unloading and loading 
their cargoes ; but this is not of so great moment in Calcutta a.s 
It migdu bo in aome other porta, for hero the seiwices of coolies can at 
any time be procured for this puipose. Then the men, that have left 
their ships in all the bloom and vigor of health, have their places occu- 
pied by those whose strength is bitally destroyed by the dissipations 
m which they have indulged during tJuur sUiy in the dens of the 
crimps. It may be easily imagined what is too often the consequence, 
when a ship has to bo navigated down such a river as the Hugly, by 
inen whose whole strength and substance has been sucked out of 
them. It may bo too that the desertion takes place on the very 
eve of tlie day when tlie vessel should sail ; the commander has 
engaged a steamer to tug her down the river, she is detained 
one or two days, before he is able to procure a fresh crew. Mean- 
imo he has to pay demurrage for Iho steamer at the rate of some 

^ ^ ^ <^conomical results of the 

ystem to owners and under-writers. 
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But these evils are of no moment at all in comparison with the 
moral ruin that it works upon many hundreds of our sailors, Hun. 
dreds upon hundreds of youtlis who have left England with the 
high hopes and the generous enthusiasm of youth in tlieir hearts, 
have buried all these in the dens of our Lai Bazar. Hundreds of 
mothers and sisters who have been left behind, and who count the 
weeks, and at last the days, that must elapse before the good ship’s 
return are doomed to find the cup of happiness dashed from their 
lips, when ho who left them, a fair-haired ruddy boy, with mo’er a 
secret that could not be confided to a sister’s ear, returns with his 
heart contaminated, his principles perverted, his “ body, soul and 
spirit,” but a wreck of their former selves. We speak not of imagi- 
nary things : but of things that happen every day, of things that wo 
have seen again and again with our own eyes and heard with our own 
ears. And are not these mothers and these sisters, our own mothers and 
sisters, or our own wives and daughters ? For in the present e\tc‘nsi\)» 
state of the commercial relations of the British Empire, how few fu- 
milies there arc of the middle classes of whom there is not one memlM r 
whose “ home is on the deep.” 

As to the spiritual ruin timt is the fruit of the system, we feel it 
impossible for us to speak in any terms even approaching to ade- 
quacy. It was of such a system, though probably far less accom- 
plished, far less perfect in evil, that tlie wi^e man spoke \s lieu he 
said of a certain class of persons that their “ ways take liold uu 
death,” 

In order to remedy this crj'ing evil, various plans have been 
suggested, many of tliein good so far ns they go. They are of two 
kinds, which wo may distinguish as moral and legal rmnedies. The 
former kind has been tried in Cnlculta, and, it is asserted in one of 
the pamphlets before us, with complete success, so long as the 
experiment was properly conducted. Wc allude now to llie Sailors' 
Home, which was founded in lt<37, and which at first wrought so 
well that we are assured by the pamphlet in question, tliat after it 
had been in ojwration for eighteen montlis, the punch-houses were 
all, with a solitary exception, shut up, and the remaining one had but 
one occupant Now, it is true, the Sailors’ Home exists, and punch- 
houses exist also, by scores, and their occupants or \isitors aro se 
numerous Uiat each owner pays three rupees a day out of his proht^ 
for his licence from Oovomraent This statement will astonish our 
extra-Indian readers. We hoar of the attorneys in England rcclaini- 
ing vehemently against the price they have to pay for their lieeiue, 
What will they say when told that the lowest punch-house keeper uj 
Calcutta, pays 989 rupees, or £93-188 sterling a year for bis, am 
pays it, so far os appears, ungrudgingly. . 

The evil therefore still existing, notwithstanding the existence 
the Sailors’ Homo, the conclusion that many will be disposed a o i 
to draw is, cither that the Institution is not of a nature to 
the evil, or at all evonta that it is inadequate to its full countei 
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But the Demosthenic caution must be applied to this conclusion, the 
rather that we are forcibly directed to its application by the fact of 
the Institution’s early success. If the Sailors’ Home were working 
well, and yet the evil remained imdiminished, the case would be 
hopeless ; but if there be enough in the working of the “ Home” to 
account for its want of success, the evil of the post becomes a 
ground of hope for the future. Now it was asserted strongly at a 
meeting in the Town Hall by Mr. Archibald Grant, and it is reite- 
rated v^th equal strength in the pamphlet before us, that the Home’s 
want of success is easily to bo accounted for ; that it had great suc- 
cess af first because it was well managed, and that it has little or 
no success now because it is ill managed, and that it would in all 
probability have equal success as at first, were a return effected to 
the original system of management. The author of the pamphlet 
before us calls loudly for a full and formal investigation of the work- 
ing of the Home, in order to elueijjate the causes of its present 
failure as contra.sted with its former success, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of humbly supporting his call. 

In connection with the means employed for the moral improvement 
of sailors, and bearing indirectly on the question before us, we take the 
liberty to notice the operations of the Seamens Friend Societij, and 
especially of directing towards it the attention of our local readers. 
This is a purely evangelical society, which seeks the good of the Sailors 
by the preaching to them of the blessed truths of the gosped of grace. 
It seems to us to be worthy of all encouragement and to have strong 
claims for assistance upon our Christian merchants and all connected 
with the ahiping interests. 

The legal remedy sought to be applied to the clamant evil is set 
forth in the memorial lately presented to the Governor-General in 
Council. It consists briefly in the enacting by the Indian Govern- 
ment of a Law similar to the Act 7 and 8 Viet. cap. 11*2. This act 
provides such penalties for desertion, harbouring deserters, and what 
is called crimping, as could scarcely fail to put a stop to the evil, 
provided they could be enforced. But for our ow’n part we do not 
think they could be enforced here, however they may be in England. 
The act however may be well wortliy of trial here, with such modifi- 
cations as would adapt it to the circumstances of the port. 

Upon the whole we think a vigorous effort should be made for 
encreasing the efficacy of tbo Sailors’ Home, and strengthening 
it’s hand for carrying on with greater vigor its warfare against the 
crimps. Even if they could be put down by legal enactment, which 
we doubt, it would be, at all events, much more pleasing to put them 
down by depriving them of their occupation, elevating the Sailors 
above their influence, and providing them in reality and at a reason- 
t^ble rate with those comforts, for the semblance of which they 
^ fleeced at the punch-houses. If the commanders of vessels would 
as they would soon find it their interest to agree, to give the 
preference in the slupping of men, to the inmates of the home, it 
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would serve all the purposes of a registry without any appearance of 
infringing the liberty of the sailor. Wc do not profess to know what 
the particulai*s arc in which the management of the Honu; is 
regarded as having fallen from its original excellence ; but wo tliink 
the mere fact that its success is so much less now than it was formerly 
calls for investigation. 

In conclusion, wo must express our conviction that the gentlemen 
who have moved in this matter have deserved very well of tin; 
community. We may mention especially the Kev. Mr. who 

may be regarded as tlie virtual founder of the Sailors’ Home ; and 
who was, up to the period of his quitting Calcutta, Secretary* to the 
Seamans' Friend Society; Sir John Peter Grant, who was, until Ins 
recent departure from India, President of the Sailors’ Home; Mr. 
Arehihald Grant, whom wo liave already named as having spoken 
at the Town Hall, and who is now S<‘cretary of the Seamans’ J''riend 
Society ; and Mr. H. N. Gr^t, who sei'ins to lm\e hestowi d a \ast 
deal of pains on the discharge of his duties as Honorary Socrctaiv 
to the Anti-Crimp Association. It may strike some t)f onr readers 
as remarkable (hat so inanv members of the same dan, ihon^li all 
of ditleroiit families, should he at the head of (he various operations, 
that have bemi conducted fur so good an end. We heartily iii^li 
(hem all success. 


Ihvni'booh of lh'U(j(il Minsions in connexion with the Chinrh 
of EiKjhimi; tof/eifirr trith an account of ijeuvrai vduruiwn- 
al efforts in Eorth India ; by the Rev, Janies Lony, C/iinrh 
Missionary in Calcutta : London, 1 H 18 . 

It is not often tliat the title-page of a work so honestly sets forlli 
(lie real nature of its conteulM, as does that >>hich we liinejust tiaiiv 
criUsl. We ha>e very little faith in title-pages. We lni\c so often 
found them to bo pleasant tietions, reileeting not irn'iclv ^\hat tlie aii 
thor has written, hut what he, or somebody else, might lia\e \MiUcn; 
we have so often found in the work itself a mere instalment of what 
we have been promised by the title-page, a part standing (lisnjij)ein(- 
ingly for the whole, that Mr. Long's descriptive limitations fill w 
with no littlo conlidenco at starling. He promises ns mei civ soino 
account of llengal Missions, and of but one class of tlioso misMoiiif. 
Ho limits his literary efforts to his own Presidency and to liisown 
Church. The interest of the work is, therefore, necessarily ciiTune 
Bcrihed ; but what Mr. Long has undertaken to do, ho has ihmo 
effectively and well. 

When attempting, in tho early part of this number, some 
of tho personal careers of a few of the most eminent Clinic i " 
England ministers, who labored anhjcedently U) the Episcopal 
in Bengal, we purposely abstained from writing in detail o 
connexion witli the different societies and institutions whose in ck 
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they so largely promoted. In expectation of the appearance of the 
volume Tinder review we merely glanced at this important branch ot 
the subject. And we have reason to congratulate ourselves on our 
forbearance. Mr. Long’s work, which is now before us, will enable 
us to lay before our readers much interesting information relating to 
the Church of England Missions and educational projects, collected, 
with no inconsiderable labour, by that able and indefatigable missionary. 
And in doing so, we shall, in most cases, use Mr. Longs own 
words. tThey will be new to our readers ; and we desire sometimes 
really to review a book instead of merely pretending to do so. 

Let then pass its contents in review order before that great gene- 
ral, the public. It is a book as we have said simply of Church of Eng- 
land Missions in Bengal. The first Protestant Mission came from 
Denmark and its field of labour was Southern India. The first 
English Society that turned its thoughts to llie great work of con- 
verting the people of India to Christianity was the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge— a Society which has been precisely a 
century and a half in existence— and which now oirciilatos annually 
more than four millions of Bibles, Prayer-books and Tracts. 

After briefly alluding to the career of Schwartz in Southern India 
and to the labours of Ziegeiibalg and his associates, Mr. Long goes 
on to say : — 

“ To tho Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge belongs the distinfmished 
honour of having* sent the first Protestant MUsionairy to Bengal, tho Rev. J. Kier- 
nandcr, in 1758 ; and of having, previously to that period, funned the Hauic of 
misbionary enterprise. We find that, previous to 1709, the Society found a corres- 
pondent in the Rev. S. Bricrcliffc, chaplain of Calcutta — tho only chaplain in Bengal 
at tIuU period : ho oflfered to superintend a school in Calcutta, and mentions tho 
openings presented by a number of natives that had been kidnapped by the Portu- 
guese, who carried on the slave trade e.xlensively at lliat period in Bengal, gaining 
numerous proselytes by first enslaving tho natives in order to baptise them.'* The 
Society sent him a packet of books. In 1709 the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge sent out a circulating library to Calcutta, the fir-^t in India ; and in 
1731 a Charity School was opened in Calcutta, under its ansjiices. The pupils in 
it were clothed in the same manner as the boys of tho Blue Coat School in London, 
and were taught by Padre Aquicro, formerly a Franciscan friar at Goa. In 1732, 
tho Ucv. G. Bellamy, chaplain, received another supply of Ixwks ; he was a corres- 
ponding member of the Society, and was Ruflocntcd in tho Black Hole of Calcutta 
in 175G, when the city was taken by tho Musalmana In 1732, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge oflered to contribute to the support of a mih^ionary to 
Bengal ns a number of Dutchmen and Germans inlercsted themselves in the ques- 
tion, but no suitable person could then bo found at Ilallc, though it subsequently be- 
came a SMond Iona, and was tho source for supplying missionaries, when there was 
little zeal in tho Anglican clergy to embark on Uic errand of rawey.” — Pp, 5-6. 

Perhaps, the statement, in this ]>assago, that the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian knowledge sent Mr. Kiernaiulor to Bioigal is hard- 
ly correct. The Society sent him to Madras whence he betook him- 
self to Calcutta — the war with the French, in 1758, having hiter- 
*3ipted his labours in Southern ArcoL Mr. Long himself, indeed, 
^^lys that Kiernander was invited to Bengal by Colonel Clive, who 
gave him the use of a dwelling house, and along with Mr. Watts, 

9 
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a Member of Council, stood sponsor for his son.” Of tho stale of 
Calcutta at that time Mr. Long gives the following account : — 

“ We shall take a short review of the state of Calcutta wlien Mr. Kiernandcr 
arrived in it ; it was pre-eminently then “ tho living solitude of a city of idolaters.” 
— Tho Sati fires were to bo seen frequently blazing, whiie many widows mounted 
the nyro with the most perfect resignation, assured by the Brahmans that they 
should bo happy in heaven for as many years as their husbnncis Imd hairs on their 
bodies, which were liberally calculated at the number of thirty-live millions.—Fakirs 
ranged ad UbHum through the town in a state of complete nudity, with tlieir clotted 
hair dangling down to the length of two or three feet, and tlicir bodies ^smeared 
with cow-dung, “ tho most sacred of Indian cosmetics.” — A Hindu, after vi^itlnL; a 
European, would have liis garments washed to free them from the iuipuritv con- 
tracte<l from a ralcchha. — Tho English lauguago was little known, and h^iropeans 
resorted chiefly to signs and gesticulations to communiento witli the nniiscs.— A 
proposal to teach a woman to read would have been regarded in the same light us 
if it had been suggested in Loudon to instruct monkeys iu LIullah’s svsicin of Winc- 
ing.”— 9-10. 

Alluding to a still earlier period Mr. Long writes, “ In Culeuttii at 
‘ the coniiiK'iK’ement of lAst%inlurv, tlu're was no Cb!i|)l;\in in tin' 

‘ city, and the scr\ie«.* was read by a in«*rcbant \\bi> was allowi’d 
' per annum for bis sersiees The iiixt (jo\('rnor of C'aKutt.i. Jr.h 

‘ Charnoek, eared so little for religion, that it was said the only 
‘ sign of any regard for (.’bri^lianity be exbibitcd was that 
‘ wlien liis Hindu wife died, instead burning, be hiitird lur," 

The lirst notice of tbe peiformanee (jf Cbunb sumcc bv iljr 
English ill India with whieh we are uivjiiainlM], is to b* f.KHid m 
Muiulelslo’s trav('ls. This writer, wbo-^e book was pidilivbed iii K'lHh 
bays that tbe inerebunts (in Wesimi India) met ivgul.u]} f'l diMiie 
borvicc twice every week day and tbrice every Sabbath ’ 

On bringing bis slu-leb of Kiernaiuler's eareei '• to a ( Mr Long 
very opportunely pays a just tribute to that exedleut man, Mi’. (Iiaiil, 
tbe fallierof tbe present Lord (ileiielg, and of the late Sir Hubtal 
Grant, Governor of Hombay: — 

“ Among ihe individuals who look n prominent part at that time, the name of C. 
Grunt, fatiici to I^ord Gicuclg, stands coUM)icuous. His inciuorv will ever be hullow- 
cd as one of tbe Ixaicfuctors of India. He prix^ccdod to Ikaigal in I7C, in ii ver) 
humble capacity ; but raised hinwiclf by his industry and integrity to a higli umhr 
the government ; ho became Coniincrcinl Ucsident at Maldn, and " m his Imibo tlio 
voice of prayer and praise was heard, when all was spiritual dentl) aruiiml.” Ho 
retired from Iiulia iu 1790 ; but did not, like many other Euro])cans, forget tho luml 
which gave him wealth and influence. In 1792 he published a piimiililot, 

“ Qlwjrvations on the State of Society omong the Asiatic Kubjccts of Great Ihitnni. 

In 1794 ho was elected a Director of the East India Gompany, where ho ulwuvs m - 
voCAted the pdicy, that our empire should ho founded rather on chunwter ttuui oil 
force, and partieiilarly on our moral aud intellectual suixiriority. He rcgai'lii no 
consideration of the affairs of India as bis peculiar province, and ns nttonlmg so • 
cicnl occupation to his mind. In the House of Commons ho stood forth \mi i 
bcrforce, Thornton, and Bal)ingtoD, in tho rank of Christian statesmen. 

Court, of Directors be was very anxions to semi out good men as cimpium 


• Mr Un*. (Uloding to(l» utid« on KifmttdM in die ‘ 
lays that ha “ examined all the documents lu the awinves of oWrvatioil 

Christian Knowledge, as well as tboN in Bengal, and fully concurs ui the oh 
of tbeBefiewer. 
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Bengal ; and he was erer forward to rebut the calumnies uttered against mis- 
sions ; hence, in 1807, when a motion was made in the Court of Directors, to recall 
Dr. Buchanan from Bengal, ho defended his conduct in a speech of two hours’ length ; 
he exerted himself abo on a similar occasion in 1814, when the Court of Directors 
were about to pass a resolution, censuring their civil and military servants who 
encouraged missions.”— Pp. 19*20 fAbtc.) 

As regards the movements of the Christian Knowledge Society in 
Bengal, the first quarter of the prescnit century was not a period of 
any great activity. The Calcutta Diocesan Committee was established 
by Bislfop Middleton in 1815 ; and in 1818 it began seriously to 
turn its attention to the establishment of native schools. In 18*22 
the parent society voted the munificent sura of 1*5,000 for the pro- 
motion of native education in India; but, four years later, it 
abandoned all direct controul aver c\en its own schools, transferring 
their management to the missionaries of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but continuing to supply funds for the purpose. 
The leading object of the Society was and is the diffusion of the 
Bible, the Prayer-book, and adigious tracts, in all the languages of 
the earth. Depbts for the supply of these works have long been 
established at the Presidency and many of our principal Mofussil 
stations. “ The society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” writes 
Mr. Long, “ established a circulating library in Calcutta as early 

* as 1700, the first of the kind in Bengal. Works of a religious and 
‘ useful nature were in former days very soaive, and the Society has 
‘ therefore rendered eminent service by the various depots of books 
‘ it formed in different parts of the country, under the superintendence 
‘ of the chaplains.” And again, alluding to as recent a period as 
1821, Mr. Long observes, *• The importance of a depot may be esti- 
’ mated by the fact that such a work as Scott's commentary on the 
‘ Bible, which now is sold for could not then be procured under 

* 1*25. Booksellers made rapid fortunes by the enormous profits 
‘ they gained, whilst in consequence of their dearness l)ooks of a 
‘ religious charactcT were almost excluded from sale ; the conse- 
‘ quenco was Calcutta was inundated with the trashy novels of tlie 

* day.” We do not quite see the scqiiUur, The case, certainly, is 
not verj' logically stated. There ajipoam indeed to be something of 
the voTipov — wporfpov ill it. Calcutta was not dt'luged with the trashy 
novels because religious works were highly priced, but religious works 
were highly priced bt^cause Calcutta was deluged ivith trashy novels 
— that is, because the demand for trashy novels was great whilst that 
for such works as Scott’s Commentary was small. We presume that 
religious works were priced so much more highly, in proportion to the 
trade price at home, than works of r more trashy character, simply 
because the risk of impoitatiou was so much gi*caU"r. 

Of the work done by the Christian Knowledge Society the following 
extract from Mr. Long’s volume will convey an idea to the inmd of 
the reader : 

j of Scripturo was translated into Urdu, by Archdeacon 

me ; and in 1824, 1000 copies of it were printed at the expense of the Society 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; the same year 14,000 tracts in the vernnculaf 
languages of Bengal had been printed ; and 18,000 copies of the Discourses, Mira< 
cles, and Parables of Christ, as extracted from the Now Testament, were printed 
in Urdu, Hindu, and Bengali, for the use of schools. The Parables have proved of 
groat use, and very acceptable to the natives, ns the greater part of the instruction 
of Eastern nations is convoyed in an allegorical form. An edition of Watts’s Cate- 
chism in Bengali, was printed in 1828 ; in 1839, Bishop Portcous’s Evidcnecs were 
printed in Urdu ; in 1841, a translation of “ The Brief Explanation of the Cate- 
chism,” in Bengali, was published. 

In 1845, the {Society agreed to defray the expenses of a translation of the Book of 
Common Prayer into the Urdu language, for the benefit of the native iliristians 
A volume of Sermons has been written in Bengali, and translations of Bishop Wil- 
son’s Tracts on Confirmation and the Tjord’s Supper, and the Bishop of Si^lor and 
Man’s (Wilson) Sacra Privata, have been made by the Kcv. K, Banerji, and pub- 
lishcd at the cost of t^o Society ; ho has been for several years translator to the 
Soiiety. A special fund lias wjcn formed lately, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of a series of translations into the Bengali language. In carrying out 
Bishop Middleton’s plan, it granted £.5000, in 1820, to Bi-jhiip’s College, us also 
£GOuo for the endowment of scholarships on the bishop’s plan.’ 30-31. 

The object of Mr Vudng rather to give the present staiislirs 
than the past hibtnry of the Hoiigal Mis.sions, iiiul, in the 
present voluino, hut a sery general and indistinct account of tin- 
origin and first establishment even of the Church Missioiiiirv Sociciy 
to which so large a portion of the work is devoted. In eonncxiuii 
with the history of tlio English Church in the Ea^t it is iinporlaiit 
that we should briefly touch upon this inti'rosting subject. The liM. 
and for a long time the only proteslant missionarv in Bengal, labon d 
under the uuspicos of the Christian Knowh'dge Society On the 
failure of Mr. Kiernander and 'the sci/nre of the Mission Chun h, 
Messrs. Brown, Grunt, and Chambers, who became its trustees, urote 
to the Society inPhigland, beseeching tlieni to send out anotiier ^I]^- 
sionary to Calcutta. The Sixuety immeiliah'ly granted tlieir ivijiiest 
“ Anxious, " they wrote, “ to accomplish this juirpose, the couiiiuttei' 

‘ looked out for a fit person, who wa.s8oon recommended to lliem Or 
‘ the purpose by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in tlu* }h i‘sou of the 
‘ Rev. Abraham Thomas Clai'k, a clergyunan of liis Lordship’s diocvst' 

‘ The society hereby recommend him to your most friendly attention. 

“ The projwsal,” they added, “ for establishing a mission on a more c\- 
‘ loDsi\e scale, in Bengal and Bahar, which you were so good as to triiiib- 

* mit to iny hands has been listened to by tlio Mission Cominitlce, and 
‘ by tlie General Hoard with peculiar Batisfacliun. They uppro\i‘ iis 

* plan and admire the judgment and piety with which it lias been 

* drawn up and only lament that it is not in their power to give lull 
‘ effect to your wishes. Tho hope, however, may be encouraged, that 
‘ a time is shortly (ximing when efforts for introducing tho knowledge 
‘ of Christ throughout all parts of India, may generally take place' ; 

* and whereinsoever the society can l>c aiding to forward such designs 

‘ they will not be found wanting. ’’ This is but cold encourage- 
ment. Tho Society bad not the wealth, that it now ^ 

iU operations were extended over a wide surface. Mr. C ar 

out to CalcutUj but ho very soon forsook the mission. Moi p 
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fitable employment was within his reach. The letter, which we have 
last quoted, was written in 1789. Two years later we find the Society 
writing to Calcutta, “ As there is reason to believe that Mr. Clark 
‘ has quitted the service of the Mission, I am instructed to commu- 
‘ nicate to the Rev. Mr. D. Brown and to the Rev. Mr. Owen the 

‘ particulars of a minute mode yesterday requesting that they 

‘ will have the goodness to render their utmost assistance in supply* 

‘ ing the duties of the Mission Church, in case of its being vacated 
‘ by Mft Clark, until such time as the vacancy can be filled up. ” 
A year later the Society wrote lamenting the difficulties experienced 
in \hetr endeavours to procure a fit successor to Mr. Clark, and 
assuring Mr. Brown of their resolution to send out “ one or more Mis- 
sionaries to Calcutta, a.s soon as a fit supply could he obtained.” 
Three years afterwards the Society wrote, “It is extraordinary that 
no fit person has yet been found, willing to engage in the senice of 
the Mission. We still pers(;vcre, however, in the hope that a suitable 
missionary will ere long be discovered.” 

And before sery long a missionary was found in the person of 
Mr. Ringeltaube. Of his suitableness we will not say much. After 
a brief trial, he abandoned ihg niis.sion on the score of insufficiency 
of salar}'. At the end of October, 1797, he seems to have reached 
Calcutta. On the 24th of July, 1798, Kiernander wrote in his 
Journal, “ The Rev. D. Brown visited me. Wo had a confereuco 
about Mr. Ringeltaube. Conclusion, to leave him to his own will, 
to act, to stay or go away, as he thinks proper. ” Before .the middle 
of the following month the missionary had embarked for Europe. 
This second failure disheartened the Society, and they resolved to 
leave Bengal to itself os a place thoroughly impracticable. “ Tho 
Society’s efforts for Calcutta,” they wrote in 1800 to Mr. Brown, 
“ have so often failed that there is little encouragement to make 
' another attempt there. God grant that means may be discovered, 

‘ and attempts still executed to intmduce to the natives of Bengal, 

‘ the knowledge of Christ as the world’s only saviour. ” The prayer 
was heard and the means were discovered. J\Ir. Brown had, some 
years before, put himself in comnuiiiication with Mr, Simeon on tho 
subject of a Mission from the Church of England to Bengal. That 
most excellent and liberal of men, Charles Grant, had undertaken 
to support tw'o missionaries at his own expense, and Simeon was 
requested to nominate them. With characteristic zeal and energy 
Simeon turned his attention to tho gi-eat subject thus brought prac 
tically before him. But it was not a busine.ss to be hastily, unad- 
visedly despatched. He laboured diligently to enlist tho zeal of his 
mends; and took counsel with Mr. Venn and others. The Eclectic 
Society, at the suggestion of Mr. Simaon, addressed itself to tlie 
consideration of tho subject. “ By some it was prt^posed that a 
memorial on tlie subject should be presented to tho Bishops and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; ” but that Society 
was even then after repeated failures, despairing of the possibility 
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of establishing a chain of Missions throughout India, and contem* 
plating an immediate withdrawal from the field. Many doubts were 
expressed by Mr. Simeon and his friends ; but the question of a 
Mission to the Heathen was earnestly and prayerfully considered j 
and in Feb. 1796, at a meeting of the Eclectic Society, the great 
idea seems to have been grasped with some distinctness. The con- 
versation which then took place, wrote the Rev. Basil Wood, one 
of the members present, ** proved the foundation of the Chunli 
Missionary Society. ” • 

Three years later, the scheme, which Mova had been sornewliut 
vague and unsubstantial, began to take sha})e and t^) gather sub^iancc 
In February 1799, we lind Mr. Venn writing to ^Ir. Simeon, that 
a meeting had been fixed for the pui^iose of taking into con^i^ll'va. 
lion the best means of promoting a mission to the Heatlicn, and 
requesting his presence and c«)-adjutancy. Tlie meeting was lu ld 
on the ISthof ]Maivhj “ fourtemi luembers wore pri’sent. Mr Vi im 
opcin’d the discussion, hy insisting upon the duty of doinn siniirtliniif 
for the voiiverahn of (he Ucathfn, Mr. (Jhailes (riant urgrd llie 
founding of a Missionary Smninarv. The Rev. dosiaii I’raii ad\i)- 
cated the adoj>ti(»ii of tlio resolution, hrealhing a quiet, Inimhlc, 
de)H*ndent spirit.” The Rev. Cliarles Huneon, with chanuteihtu' 
distinctness of purpose and promptitude of zeal proposed ihr«r 
qm'slions ‘ U’/mt can we do f — When shall we do it.' — Ihnc shidl 
we do it — W'hat can tre do-' We cannot join the London Mis- 
sionary Society; yet I bless (iod that tht'V ha\e stood foitli WV 
must now* stand forth. We require something mor«' Uian ivsoln 
tions — something ostensible — something held up to th<‘ pnblie. Many 
draw back because we do not stand hn'ward. — When shall wc d>i it! 
Directly . not a moment to be lost. We have been dveamme tin m- 
four years, while all FiUglaiid, all Europe ha.s been awake, linn' 
shall we do it. It is hopeless to wail for missionaries. Send out 
catechists” — Another meeting was held in the following Apnl, when 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the East was formally <si.ih 
lished ; and iu less than lialf-a-century (under the more eomi'U in n 
eivc and distinctive title of the “Church Missionary Society ) ‘ u 
ha.s carried,” to u.sc the words of Mr Simoon’s hi»)graphers, “ the kiinw 
ledge of the unscarcliablo riches of Christ to We.stein Atrica and 
New Zealand— to India North and South— to Ceylon and Bombay— 
to the West Indies, to the .shores of the Mediterranean— to the wild 
Indian in North-West America — and at length has extended ii'' 
lioly otfoiiii to the vitst field opened to us among the cmiiitk^^ 
inultitqdes of China.” .. 

J3ut its progress was for some time slow, and it was not imt* 
the year 1H16, that the lijgciety sent out a missionary to Beiiga 
Mr. long wnto.s : — 


“ The Church M’lwionary Society was founded nt the commencement of t ns 
lury by the exertions of a few clergymen, nnd the ro-openuion ol the . 

liest effort! wore directed to the coaati of Africa, where the crescent had inump 
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over Paganinn, and where religion was the only balm that was presented to the suf- 
fering son of Kara. Though Napoleon, with his gigantic armies, menaced an invasion 
of Britain, and kept the minds of men in suspense as to the fate of their altars and 
hearths — though, by his Ikrlin decrees, he had endeavoured to restrict Britain within 
the narrow limits of her island home — though the din of arms was pealing through 
Christendom — and though the infidel libertinism, generated by such writings as 
those of Hume and Chesterfield, had cast a blight on the efforts of philanthropy — 

• yet all these circumstances did not prevent many of the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society from extending an eye of sympathy to the moral condition of 
the swarming millions of the East ; and notwithstanding tiie opposition of Euro- 
peans an^tho government to missionary operations was so strong, and the apathy of 
the natives so great, that when, in 1807, a Corresponding Committee was formed 
in Calci^^ta, composed of the honoured names of Browne, Udny, and Buchanan, 
and a j^ant of £250 was made, yet no fuN curable opportunity was offered of 
employing the money directly in missions, and it was devoted to trau'^lations of the 
Scriptures.* The Church Missionary Society nou) grants £10,000 annually for its 
Bengal missions, and £5000 raised by local subscriptions in the country itself, yet 
the sura is quite inadequate.”!-- 35-36. 

“ Few English clergymen,” says Mr. Long, “ were willing to go to 
India and adds in a note — “ The Journal (hs Debats of that period 
remarks, we think the Episcopalians too lordly ever to take up the 
trade of our Franciscan friars.” It seemed, indeed, for some time, 
to be a work of the greatest ditficulty to obtain the sendees of Eng- 
lish churchmen, as mere missionaries, though the missiouarv s]>irit 
was strong in many of the chaplains of the day. The Church of 
England has now outgrown this reproach ; and what it has done in 
the great field of missionary labour from Calcutta to the Himalayas 
the volume now before us declares. 

Mr. Long treats alphabetically of the different Church Mission 
stations. Speaking of the Agra and also ^of the Benares Mis.sions 
he dwells affectionately upon the character and career of Mr. Corne. 
With reference to the former plficc, he says : — 


“The Church Mission at Agra was founded by the Rev. D. Corrie, in 1812, 
when he was chaplain at Agra, and became the scene of his early missionar}' la- 
bours in India. Here he used to be seen walking through ihe streets with his Bible 
under his arm, “ exposed to the persecuting bigotry of the Musalmans, yet preach-* 
ing the Gospel and Abdul Masih, once a Mahratta trooper, woa appointed a 
Scripture- reader and superintendent of schools under his direction. Abtlul wa« 
baptized by the Rev. D. Browne, in Calcutta, in 1811, and was soon after removed 
to Agra. The favourable reception he met with led to the fonnaiion of a missioii 
at Agra ; for whenever he preached outside the fort of Agra, the very tops of ihe 
houses were sometimes covered with Musalmans anxious to hear liim. Such mis- 
conceptions, however, then prevailed relative to the nature of Christian ordinances, 
that it was resolved to allow the natives to witness the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, ns a report was current amongst them, that on the Iwptisra of 
converts, a piece of beef was given to the Hindu catechumens, and of pork to the 
Musalmans, and that each of the converts received five hundred rupis.”--i^. 45 - 4 $. 


• Even as late ns 1816, an order was issued by the Indian government, “tliat mis- 
. siouaiies were not to preach to Uie natives, or suffer Uio native converts to do so : not 
to distribute religious tracts, or suffer tlic people to do so ; uot to send forth ediverted 
brace^ChrisUa^fty conversion or otherwise, to persuade the natives to em- 

^ ^rant of Uie Parent Society to Bengal was in 1807. £250 • it was 
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It is curious, in the present state of the Church Missionary Society 
in India, to read such letters ns that from which the following 
extract is taken— a letter from Mr. Corrie to the Society’s Secretary 
urging upon him the expediency of sending out a missionary to 
Bengal “ I feel anxious,” wrote Corrie from Agra in December 
1813 , “ to call the attention of the Society of which you arc Secretary, 
‘ to this part of the world, and to beg, that, if practicable, a mis- 
‘ sionary may bo sent over to take charge of this infant church. The 
‘ place of worship and the promises now occupied, should witli 
‘ jdoasnro bo made over in perpetuity for the use of the Mission , 

‘ and I think I may athrm that the friends of religion in thisfounfiy 
‘ would lind sufficient .support for tli (3 person whom you imiy send. 

‘ without his continuing burdensome to the Society. Among tho 
' reasons why a missionary should ho sent to this country, in pr.- 
‘ feronce to any other, 1 would beg h‘ave respeetfully to suggest two; 

‘ \iz., the'teeming population of India, and the protection of ('.juit- 

• able laws, which [nit it in the power of a missionary to do moie 

* good with l<‘ss personal ineonvenienoe here than in any oilier 
‘ heathen countr}'.” By the Church Missionary Society Mr. Conies 
labours were greatly estceiiusl. Being corujxdled to leave Imha for 
the benefit of his health, a year after the date of this loiter, ho w,ts 
invited (hiring hi^ sojourn in England to pivach the Society's Aiuinei 
81117 Sermon. He undertook the duty not without some doubts mnl 
misgivings, submitting his Sermon to Mr. Simeon hefore he Neiituud 
to preach it. Bidbre his d»*[)arture from England, he had tlie mUs- 
factioii of attending a Committee of the Society and dohvt'iiiig .111 
aiUlr<*ss to two Missinnariea, who had athi^t bt'cn indiu t d to uiidoiiako 
the voyage to Bengal. Tiiose wi're th(» Uev. Me^-srs. (Iroeiiwood and 
Schraeter— “ the first Missionaries of the Church Missionnrv Son. iv 
to India.” “ The former,” says Mr. Long, “ was engaged In (‘oiidiut- 
ing scliools at Kidderpur ; the latter in the first attempt ever imn!.' 
bv Protestants to [uoclaim the truths of Christianity aiin^ng tlf 
trilM)« bordering on Tibet.” 

Of the Benares Mission Mr. Long gives the following satiNfaetory 
account : — 


" Mr. Corrie was no sooner stationed at Benares as a rlmplain tlian he 
to the Church Missionary- Society the eslahlikhment of a mission. Ho -stiitcl ho 
about to form a stdiool for the young drummers and fifers, and for the c hiWrni v 
native Christians attached to iho three battalions located there, and that ic u 
l)egun llindttslani worship. A Mr. Adlington, educated by Mr. Corrie, was iicoo 
dingly sent to Bcnartyi, in 1817, to take charge of a school at Sekrolc, a 1' ' 

noted for it* jangal, thieves, and Thugs, where premises were ju’ 

Corrio aiped, on iho Moravian plan, to secure a territorial settlement. 1 ].],y 
ings wo^eU adapted for the purposes of a missiou. “ being in i t),e 

place, quiet and retired, removed both from the vicinity of the ^y^ro 

imstlc#jf the city, without king inamvenicnily distant from J,' L 

erected on the very spot where, in former days, the fires of the ^ 
the Uev. Mr. Morris arrived hero. He formed a congregation 
Christians the next /car, and a chaMl was bmlt. Bishop ^ jp i,cn!ih. 
fourteen persons. Mr. Morris left Snares in m . Clnisiian* 

The commanding oAi^r of the station, in 1827, issued an order t 
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connected with the nc^ive corps should attend the Hindostaui chapel, while Euro- 
peans went to the English church, where the conCTegation was chiefly composed of 
Indo-British writers and their families. Mr. Aulington having left for England in 
1827, Mr. Stewart, the teacher of Jay Narayan’s School, read prayers and a sermon 
to the people. Mr. Eteson arrived in 1829. He began preaching a year after his 
arrival His plan was “to ride into the city early in the morning, before the in- 
habitants are too exclusively intent on their individual interests, and examine one 
of the Hindu schools ; the attraction of a European among a number of dirty, half- 
naked boys, soon collected a considerable crowd in front of the school,’’ to whom 
he then breached. Mr. Krukeberg was stationed hero for a short time in 1832. 
Messrs. Jreupolt and I|[norp arrived in 1833. Mr. Eteson writes in 1834, “The 
congregation consists chiefly of drummers attached to the native corps, and of 
native women, who are mostly indigent widows.” Mr. Knorp died in 1838. He 
was very active in visiting native converts, and in preaching to tiic Hindus. Mr. 
Baumann joined the mission in 1841, but was obliged to leave soon, hanng come 
out to India in an incipient state of consumption. Mr. Stnlzcnberg joined the 
mission in 1842, aud died of fever in 1845. He hod previously laboured under the 
patronage of the Rev. W. Start, who came to India in 1832, and devoted his pro- 
perty to prosecuting evangelistic schemes among the heathen. ♦ * • ♦ 

In 1844 Mr. Wendnagle arrived from Garakhpur here ; and Mr. Lcnpolt return- 
ed from England. In 1845 he remarks, in reference to the sympathy their efforts 
in Benares excited in England, “Never did I think that the interest taken at home 
in our mission in India was so great as I found it to bo : among the numerous 
friends I met, some wore acquainted with all the minutim of our establishment in 
Benares, just as if thw had lived amongrt us.” On mentioning tho liberality of 
Raja Satya Charan Ghosal to the mission, Mr. Lenpolt receiv^ a beautiful quilt, 
valued £10, for him from tho ladies of Ripon. 

In 1834 a Pakka chapel was erected in Benares ; tho Begum Samru allowed 50 
rupees monthly to it until the period of her death in 1836. “There is usually 
preaching both morning and evening in the city at particular places, which aro 
regularly attended on appointed days, thus giving the natives the opportunity of 
knowing when aud where tho missionary may be expected.” Mr. Lcu^lt remarks, 
on tho effect of preaching to the Musalmans, “ They are altogether most bitter and 
inveterate enemies of Christianity ; they are too ignorant to comprehend a sound 
argument, and too proud to listen to the explanation of it : they seem in my judg- 
ment to be as far from knowing the true God as the Hindus are : many cavillers 
come, but wo can silence thorn, not by arguing with them, but by appealing to their 
conscioncca” 

In 1846 a new Church was opened by Archdeacon Dcaltry, calculated to hold 
five hundred native Christians ; it is in the Gothic style, fifty feet by forty. By the 
contrivance of iron ties and shoos for the principals, pillars havo been dispensed 
With : the whole cost will not be less than 14,000 mpis ; of this 2,000 mpa were 
subscribed by the Church Building Fund, and the rest nused by subscriptions at this 
and other stations. This church owes its origin to a civilian who visited the 
mission, and in the course of conversation the great need of a church was men- 
tioned. He proceeded to hoar the orphan children road, and while so doing, he 
turned round and said, “ Put down my name for 500 rupis for the church ; send . 
round a sub^ription paper, and depend upon it you will raise as much as wifl 
required. This was done, and the present church is the result.”—!^. 64-65-66. 

Some interesting details of the Burdwan Mission are given in iha 
next chapter of tho Hand-Book. The first boarding school for 
heathen boys was established at this place. In 1822 , the sJool was 
removed to the Mission premises, when, writes Mr. Long, “ tho 
‘ greater part of the boys forsook it, their parents thinking it!^ to b« 

« ^ scheme to make them Christians. As an instance of 

the fears of the natives we have an account, about the same period, 

h 
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‘ of a female school that was opened at a neighhourinf? Mi.siu,, 

‘ station; a stc^imor happened to be proceeding np tho river for thr 

‘ first time: the old Brahmans spread a report that this steamer wus 
‘ nothing hut a sea monster, having wheels for tins, and smoki' for 
‘ breath, which was coming to devour the girls— the consefpieiKv 
‘ was the school was emptied.” The; following anecdote is worth 
quoting ; — 

“InlS.a: Mr. Wcithrcclit called on ft native deputy collector ; “ ho fwin.l him 
8iifm« ill his verandah, reading IVine’a Age of Ucason ; the Hihle hy 

his side.” Ho was searching for truth. IIo visited at another nuc a name nmgiv 
trato at Schinabad. and remarks, “ I went to Ins lint, in whielMvns a rlnw. ami a 
little ahnirali, which contained his library; it consisted of Scott s Bible some 

\olumc.s of Sermons, Hume’s History of England, the Koran, Lockes 

and a few smaller ^^orks. Who would expect such a library m he cottage nl a 

Hindu who has neither renounced hi.s ca.ste, nor shown any substantial profjis oi 

his didike to the religion of his fathers ? Tlii.s young man was educated in our 
mission premises ; ho is well informed, fond of reading and ol tlio eumpany nt 
Europeans." — /hyc b7. 

Till- n.v\t srotion f. CiilciiKii. It rcmlains fun,,' iurti.iiliii^ 

nf tliclh.'H of Air. W'll'on, Mr. Uoioliiir.ll, a full iiocoiiiil (.1 tli,’ 
Soi'iotv'a scliooN, its oiicmiions in llio oiit-stations at Cluinar, Gmiii k 
poro Culimh, M.rmt, &,-■ lutf tn tli''‘»' «'■ 

ulliKi.' Til.' portion of ^fr. lauig’s worli. wlncli tiviil^ ol il,o 
Clmrcli Missi.onary So.'i.'ty is fullcol in its a.-lails ini.l on all ii.'oouni- 
iho most \alimbl.'' It lias aiil«'ar.'il, t.si, nt an iiitoivslino aial iii.ol 
opiwtun.. soason, for ll.is is Iho jiihiloo year ol tli.' (liiiivli Mo- 
si.marv Soi'icty. Tli" la-^t mail from Kiij-laml has hrouoht an an;..iii,i 
of itsaimmiriii..'.'tint-, hohlin May hist, at aim- h llio Aichliinioi. 
of C’antorhiirv pivsi.lo.l ; ami fimn (ho Mihjoiiio.l Miinioiiit »l > ' 
roport »■.' ri'orot to liii.l that its liaancos are not in so lloiiii'liiny 
u condition ns tliev have been 

“ The report stated that the present wasther,oth year of 
With respei t to the present time, the Bihhops of ’ .'.resideiL 


-al funds received and cxpemlet V.J V ’’m- 

total of lOl' 2'r2l. Tims total, however, was Thi/wus m 

Of this deticicno^ however, ‘J.Km/. were under qhme 

neeounted for by the very mnnificcnt legacy o . ► ■ ^^(.ti^'il>ney in tb'' 

alst) several other aecblentaUourecs of rev eium^ coUidcring the gcncr.il 

regular revenue this year luiiountcd only to „ vvjiv' d^conraglllg^ 

commercial diflicuUies. &c„ was not of an and cxpci.cs 

Tho expenditure of the past year, however, apart from Iwa . ‘ j ,,^,408/. 
csccc.lci:iil.o Kcarral roocipt, l.y 6.49r./.. « they of Ha; r- 

Tho rti»«thi'n proceeded to ““ to^find room. Ia"'« 

pectivo BiiMions, for tho detnila of *1*)^ J,„ „o“onnts from tho itii'Si''"*™': 

Africii* and iiorth-trcrt American raiMiona, aocoanw 
Mationed there were hifjhly the progress of oonvcrs.o 

Bomtmy and North Indian missions, with few “ T , 1,0 Madras and 

had been also highly satisfoctory. Tho wme remarks pp y 
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South Indian, the Chin^ and New Zealand missions ; in the last the progress 
had been particularly satisfactory, and the ground lost in the previous year had 
been in a great measure recovered. In conclusion, the report stated that in every 
mission not only had there been an advance and consolidation of Christianity, but 
an increase particularly in tlie number of baptised persons and communicants. At 
present 138 missionaries arc in the field, including 14 nati\c clergymen, a number 
greater than at any earlier period. The committee were, however, comi>elled once 
more to advert to the pecuniary deficiency alluiled to at the commcnccuient of the 
report. The committee felt that, howc^ er much they might desire to widen the 
sphere of the society’s usefulness, it was not a j>oint of duty n(*t to contract engage- 
ments tl^y could not fulfil ; and a hilc they would be discouraged by the fulling 
off in the funds, they would not, until the capital account bad been made up 
again, b| able to send out fresh missiouuries, except iu some special and pressing 
cases.” 

There ia nothing so high — nothing so low ; nothing ,so good — no- 
thing so bad— as not to liavo been aireeted more or lcs‘5 by the general 
commercial depression of hist year. It would he uii reasonable to 
expect our Missions to esca))e uninjured from a conwiKion. which has 
brought down not only so many iudividuul^, but so many institution^, 
to the ground. 

From tlio opc’vations of the Church Missionary Soei. iy Mr. Long 
turns to those of the Society for the Propag.uioii of the (iospd in 
Foreign Parts, Tlio information contained iu this pari of the work 
seems to be derived prinei})ally from published reports and imbed 
mainly consists of extracts from them. This Society lias ‘-tatious at 
Ibxrripur, Bhagtilpur, Cassipur, Taligunj, Tamluk. dc. Ac. to the 
details of all of which ]\rr. Long devotees considerable ^jtac*; We 
can only, howTver, allbrd to speak of the gtmeral characi.'r <d' tin* 
Society's ojierations. Its labours have been chielly successful among 
the peasant classes to the south of Galeutta ; iMr. Long ubsciaes on 
this subject ; — 

“Few of the converts in the Society for the Prop.ig.'itnm of the Govpo! in Fo- 
reign Parts Mission belong to the respectable or educated class of the Hindus , ilicy 
are chietly lisbmermen or agriculturists, In ing in a swampy country in lunnblo hut'i i 
native Christians connected with other missionary hodic-, arc also of iho .‘•.one grac.e , 
“totlicpoor the Gospel is preached.” Like the negroes of the Indict, 

they iiave been despised by both Europeans and their own couuiiMncn. •* To 
oppression has been added insult; they have been denied to be uhu ; or deeniod 
incorrigibly, because cmhnitcd and immoral. Missionaries lane det r- 
inincd that they hayc dived into tluU mine, from whicli, wo were oficn (ulil, no 
valuable ore or precious stone could bo extracted, and they ha\e brought uj> tiie gem 
ot an mimor/a/ spirit, flashing with the light of iutellect, ami glowing with the 
hucsot Christian gtaccs,” In the primitive church, Cliristianity gained its ininuiry 
lullucncc in cities, and the villagers or payriNi weic the last who sulmiittcd to the 
^kc ot the Gospel : in India the case is reversed, and Barripur, Krishnagar, 
Tmncvelly, agricultural districts, have alVurdcd the greatest number of cou>ert.s iu 
Iiiudustan.”— 78. 

On quitting tho Propagation Society Mr. Long turns liis aUenlion 
^0 a number of miscellaneous subjects eonnoeted with tliD stale 
of religion ami (’dneation in Bengal. Wo have, in tho first place, 
a chapter entitled “ Beligioiis changes in Bengal, ” from whicli wo 
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take the following passage relating to Brahmanism and Buddhism ; 
and the superior antiquity of the latter : — 

“ It is a notion very commonly entertained in Europe, by those who pay any 
attention to the religion of India, that Brahmanism has liecn of unfathomaljlc 
antiquity in Hindustan ; that while, in all other parts of the globe, revolutions 
innuincrahle have occurred in the religious condition of the pcople,--in India tlm 
religion has been stereotyped, — that the sway of Hinduism has not been subject to 
change, and is, therefore, unchangeable, and that, of consequence, Christianity can- 
not make a secure lodgment in India. We shall endeavour, by a simple statement 
of a few facts, to refute this theory, which has met lately with an able d|;fender in 
Count Bjornsterjna, who writes, “ In Europe, everything is variable, transient, full 
of change : in India, all is stationary, calm, immovable : there too indeed, time 
hastens forward on his onward wing, but cannot affect the rigid form : ndfiher the 
proselyting sword of the Musalman, nor the mild light of Ciiristianity, has liad any 
influence upon it : and the Hindu still worships by the altars of his g<jds, with the 
same devotion os when Orpheus charmed the wild beasts by the sound of Ins l^re 
and as when Moses ascended Mount Sinni.” 

And these remarks arc made, notwitlistanding the overwhelming evidence tliat 
has been adduced by French jawm^of late years, showing, on incontestable uit- 
thority, that Biulhhism was once predominant in places which now form the holiest 
shrines of Brahmanism,— that Budhhism, in times long |>ast, excrebod full political 
and religious ascendency throughout Indio. Parasnalh, to the noith of Uiirdwan, 
has for ages been a noted scene of Budhhist pilgrimage, while Tamluk, to the south 
of Calcutta, was, fiffeen centuries ago, a Budhhist nHHn)i)olis of Bengal, from whenro 
Brahman merchants traded with Chinn. In the neighbourhood of llngly, thirty 
miles from Calcutta, a Budhhist imago has been recently dug up,witlun ibc prkincts of 
a temple. The researches of Burnouf and Uemusat show that Budhliist mbsionarics 
from India propagated their faith in China about the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. Judging, therefore, of the future from the past, since Budhhism m India, 
has given way to tne influence of Brahmanism— oven separate from its supernatural 
power— Christianity, as associated with European civilisation and the progress of 
numanity, must eventually eclipse Hinduism in India.’ —/’p. 337»338. 

We do not think that tbo conclusion is reached very logically , 
but if for “ must ** wc were to read “ may,” wo should have nothing to 
allege against the passage. 

A chapter on the “ Native Vernacular Press, ” eonsibting join 
cipally of extracts from the Hindu InteUigencrr and the (Jiihuflu 
Standard follows next in succession. Then comes n chiipf' r on 
“ St. Paul's Cathedral then some account of the “ (.'hurch IhiiM 
ing Society." tin* “ Additional Chrgy Society." the “Calcutta C hris- 
tian Instruction Socitdy." followed by a brief chapter devoted to Christ 
Church and tlm Rev.^ K. M. Bunerji, which we transfer to our 
pages 

“Tina is the firs*. Episcopal Clmvch in Bengal that is under the charge of a naiijc 
clergyman ; it waa originally designed to 1)0 erected in the ncighbourhooii ot the 
Hindu College, but the managers of that institution approhensivo that it would 
alarm the bigutc<l llindiw, and them to withdraw their sons from instrucOon, 
waited on the Bishop and trustees, and induced them to fix the site in Coni" a is 
8<)uarc. They pnidl 800 rupis additional in order to effect this object. 
of thoiflmilding, the church, and luirsonagc, has been defrayed from Ihe '' 

cal fund.* Connected with the chorch is a boarding school for natuc Cnni'tia 

• This fund wm raised at the commancemont of this century for tho support of sn 
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boys, and in tho neighbourhood an English school for heathen boys, which in 1844 
contained 248 pupiJk The minister, tho Rev. K. MBancrji, h^ had the privilege 
of admitting to baptism, within this church, several well-educated, talented native 
youth. 

The Rev. K. M. Banorji was bom in 1813; having studied Bengali in Mr. 
Hare’s school, and having been invested with the paila, or Brahraanical thread, at 
ton years of age, he was entered as a student of English and Sanskrit at the Hindu 
College. When fifteen years old he lost his father, whose death was hastened by 
his being carried down to the banks of tho Ganges to die. In 1828 he obtained a 
scholarship in the Hindu College, and the next year became a teacher in Hare’s 
School, and was a thorough sceptic, disbelieving both the being of a God and the 
immortality of tho soul A spirit of metaphysical investigation spread among the 
students of the College at that period, which contributed to arouse inquiry on 
religious subjects. Tno Rev. Messrs. Duff, Dealtry, and Hill, undertook to deliver 
a scries of Lectures on Christian Evidences, to which they invited these students, 
but tho managers of the Hindu College prohibited their attendance. In 1831 he 
became editor of the Inquirer newspaper, which engaged in a scries of violent 
phillippics against Hinduism, and caused great excitement ; but matters came to 
an issue, when some of Banerji’s friends threw from their house a bone of beef 
into tho adjoining residence of a roost bigoted Brahman : this so enraged the Hin> 
dus, that they rushed out to avenge tho insult, and matters came to blows. Baner* 
ji received a beating, and a mob surrounded his house : his relations, in order to 
free themselves from excommunication, imposed strict restraints on him. These he 
could not submit to ; ho was obliged to quit his relations, and wandered about for 
a day without a home, as no native dared rent him a house : at last, at midnight, he 
found refuge in the house of a European. His mind was strongly impressed in 
attending a course of lectures of Dr. DuflTs. Several pious laymen of the Ang- 
lican Church brought the subject of religion before him ; but he remarks on Us 
state at this time, Religious inquiries, unlike philosophic investigations, are 
more connected with our moral inclinations than our inteilectnal facultiee, 
and, therefore, whatever is heard or read does not for a long time produce 
any practical impression on the mind.” A slight attack of illness, however, roused 
his mind to the subject of religion, and soon a&r he announced in the Inquirer his 
intention of becoming a Christian. Many of the educated Hindus, however, 
thought that he had escaped one quagmire merely to fall into another.” He then 
became a teacher in tho Church Mission school at Mirzapur, Calcutta, and was 
soon after baptized by Dr. Dull'. In 1836 he was ordained by Bishop Wilson ; on 
his becoming a Christian his wife had been taken away from him, but he recovered 
her through the exertions of Mr, Patton, the magistrate. In 1839 he was appointed 
minister of Christ Ciiurch. He is the author of various works in English — A 
Sermon on tho death of Mohesh Chandra ; a Sermon on the Missionaiy duties of 
the Church ; and a Prize Essay on Native Female Education. In Bengali, Trans- 
lations of the Bishop of Sodor and Man’s Sermons ; of the Sacra Privata ; of 
Bishop Wilson’s Addresses on Confirmation, and the Ixird’s Supper ; Strictures on 
Tarkapauchanan’s Answer ; and some Sermons. Ho is tho author, also, of able 
articles in the Calcutta Review on Kalin Brahmauism, and tho Transition-states of 
the Hindu mind.”— 379-381. 

After giving a variety of details connected with tho Calcutta 
Church Missionary Society, Mr. Long proceeds to notice the dif- 
ferent Educational Institutions — tho European Female Orphan 
Asylum, the Native Female Education Society, tho Calcutta Free 
School, Bishop’s College, the High School, and the Parental Aca- 
demy, Some remarks on Sanskrit Education derived from ai^articlo 


Evangelical ministry in connexion with Uie Mission Church, Calcutta; in 1808 it 
amounted to 67,(K)0 rupis. 
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in this Journal occupy the next place. Tlicn follow some accounts 
of the Hindu College, the Sanskrit College, the Free Church of 
Scotland Institution, and tho Serninpore CoIl('g(‘. A cha})ter on 
“ Native Character,” borrowed froiuMr Johnson’s “ Stranger in India,” 
forms the concluding portion of the body of the work ; hut in an 
appendix are to be found several illustrative (‘Xtracts from nall\(! 
periodicals, some passages from the roeins of Kasiprasad (llnisi', 
an autobiography of tliat gentleman, and soukj statistics of ili(> 
Church Missionary Soch'ty, with a list of all the Clergymen |tlacljcd 
to it, who luue lab«)red in North India. • 

It will be gatliei'i'd from tln^ account which we have gi\i'n td’ this 
work, that it recommends itsolf to fa\ orabh* consideration by (Ii,> 
number and the aecurucy of its d<-tails rather than by any otlicr 
intrinsic qualities. It is not, and it does imt tn-etond to be "i 
of a high intellectual order, it is a fasciculus of facts — a b<u)lv to he 
road with no keen pleasure, but to be ivferred to with great jiiDlii 
Lot it be plaeod (Ui a coineni'-nt shi'lf in the Libraiv, and it wjl] 
often be taken down and e^aisulied. Mr. Long is a nialt< i'-of-f,ii i 
writer— a laborimis man of <kTail. There is imtliing <h>^jni'nt ju Iih 
manner ; nothing pliilMM)phic iu his matter. Jfe displays no oiigiii.il 
powers of mind ; but has great industry, and has b.'en N. i\ sii,v( ^siul 
111 anti(puiri:m research. We ha\e endi a\oivd (•* eon\r\. m tln^ 
notice, an idea of the contents and the eharaclfr of tic Hand lioi.k 
Of the subject itself, to winch the \olume is di Notid. we (h>iie 
to say nothing in this plaeo, we h:i\e laid, by tin* asM^nmer of 
Mr. Long, a few facts before the n ader which iiia\ pi ili.iiw i indili' 
him to accompany iis with a livelier intere''!, as wiili a • l- .iier knie.\ 
ledge, when we continue as we purpose t(» do. the eiuiniiKs, wlin li 
we commeneed in the early part of this number, into the hd'oui^ 
of theCliuivh of Kngland in the Last. 


'Vhe Picnic Matfazinc, a Journal of' Literature. Scii'/ir,\ d’e 

I'lrr, first four numliers of this niontlily I\Iiscellany lia\e nacliid 
ns in time to eiialde us to do little else than merely nemd (lie I'.u i 
of their existence. That there was room for studi a periodical is ini 
doubted. Lrom the greatly di\er‘*ilied eharaeler of the coiiiriils. 
and the marked improvement in each sueci's^ive number, we trict 
that this “Magazine” is destined, proiitahly and eredilahly, to 
supply a long felt desidi'ratnin in the departiiu'iit of onr iiginci 
Literature. 


I»A!IDER8, COSKS AHU CO., TTPi., «0. 1 , M'SHUiN lUtW, CAt.CCir.V 
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